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PKEFACE 


The  present  study  in  Shirley's  comedies  of  London  life  orig- 
inally formed  the  introduction  to  a  complete  edition  of  the  play 
entitled  The  Ball,  a  work  presented  to  the  Graduate  Faculty  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements 
for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  entire  work  was  to 
have  appeared  shortly  as  a  Bulletin  of  the  University  of  Texas; 
and  was  already  in  press,  when  a  new  edition  of  The  Ball  made 
its  appearance  in  a  collection  of  Chapman's  comedies*  lately 
edited  by  Professor  Parrott  of  Princeton  University.  Jn  view  of 
a  recent  and  satisfactory  edition  of  The  Ball,  it  hardly  seemed 
advisable  to  duplicate  work  on  so  unimportant  a  play,  and  for  this 
reason  the  text  and  accompanying  notes  of  the  present  writer's 
edition  have  been  suppressed,  and  the  introductory  matter  allowed 
to  issue  in  what  must  necessarily  seem  a  fragmentary  form.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  what  is  here  printed  may  not  seem  superfluous. 
Professor  Parrott  and  I  have  covered  much  the  same  ground  in 
discussing  the  authorship  of  the  play  and  have  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusions;  my  study  has  been  made,  however,  from  the  point  of 
•view  of  Shirley  rather  than  from  that  of  Chapman,  which  is  Pro- 
fessor Parrott's  line  of  approach. 

The  unusual  form  of  the  present  study,  due  as  above  noted  to  a 
change  of  purpose  in  the  course  of  printing,  deserves  some  brief 
comment.  A  few  facts  are,  therefore,  given  here,  in  explanation 
of  what  may  seem  a  partial  and  ununified  treatment  of  Shirley 
and  his  play  The  Ball. 

James  Shirley  is  well  known  to  special  students  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  and  with  the  increasing  study  of  the  literature  of 
his  time  has  become  familiar  to  many  general  readers.  With  Mas- 
singer  he  shares  the  reputation  of  having  left  the  longest  and 
most  creditable  list  of  plays  written  by  one  man  during  the  reign 
of  the  first  Charles.  Among  these  plays  is  The  Ball,  a  light  com- 
edy in  defense  of  a  fashionable  fad,  written  by  Shirley  at  a  time 
when  he  was  more  familiar  with  London's  exclusive  social  circles 

*The  Plays  and  Poems  of  George  Chapman:  The  Comedies,  ed.  by  T.  M. 
Parrott,  London,  1914. 
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than  was  any  other  dramatist  then  writing  for  the  public  stage. 
Although  The  Ball  has  the  interest  of  an  authentic  picture  of  con- 
temporary manners^  it  has  not  a  high  intrinsic  value,  nor  is  it  one 
of  Shirley's  best  plays.  It  is  mainly  interesting  to  the  lover  of 
our  old  drama  from  the  fact  that  on  the  title-page  of  the  first 
edition  Shirley's  name  is  linked  with  that  of  George  Chapman. 
The  question  of  the  authorship  of  The  Ball  is  given  added  impor- 
tance by  the  further  fact  that  the  two  dramatists  are  again  joined 
as  collaborators  on  the  title-page  of  Chabot,  Ai/miral  of  France,  a 
tragedy  quite  as  much  in  the  ponderous  style  of  Chapman  as  The 
Ball  is  in  the  lighter  vein  of  Shirley's  comedy  of  manners.  In 
1632,  when  The  Ball  was  first  presented,  Chapman,  a  noble  old 
poet  of  Elizabeth's  day  long  past  his  active  career,  had  come  to 
comparative  obscurity.  Shirley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  rising 
young  playwright  just  brightening  into  full  professional  fame. 
The  suggestion  of  collaboration  between  these  two  men  at  once 
stimulates  the  curiosity  of  a  student  of  the  Elizabethan  drama, 
and  must  form  an  important  problem  in  any  consideration  of  The 
Ball  or  the  tragedy  of  Chabot. 

In  investigating  the  facts  concerning  the  comedy  entitled  Tin- 
Ball  preparatory  to  an  edition  of  the  play,  I  soon  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  main  point  upon  which  any  new  light  could  be  shed 
was  that  of  the  authorship  of  the  play,  although  there  was  always  a 
tentative  hope  that  in  the  course  of  general  reading  some  corrob- 
orative account  of  the  so-called  "hall"  might  be  discovered.  As 
the  play  was  founded  upon  a  bit  of  contemporary  social  scandal. 
the  question  of  sources  proved  negligible;  and  the  dates  of  compo- 
sition and  publication  are  seemingly  indisputable.  The  problem 
of  the  text  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one 
original  edition.  To  these  matters,  then,  I  have  only  given  inci- 
dental treatment  in  the  following  monograph  :  and  have  endeav- 
ored to  exclude  all  matter  that  does  not  in  some  way  contribute  t<> 
a  settlement  of  the  authorship,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pages 
of  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of  the  amusement  called  the  "ball." 

As  it  now  stands,  my  work  upon  Shirley  and  the  play  of  The 
Ball  is  composed  of  three  parts:  a  section  on  Shirley  as  a  poet  and 
playwri-h;.  with  a  s;  eeial  inquiry  into  \\\<  comedies  on  London 
life:  a  section  on  Chapman's  practice  in  comedy:  and  a  section 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  a  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the 
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play.  Any  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  collaboration  of  Shir- 
ley and  Chapman  must  depend  upon  internal  evidence.  For  this 
reason  I  have  placed  the  results  of  my  study  of  the  two  poets  before 
the  argument  in  regard  to  their  collaboration  in  The-  Ball.  The  sec- 
tion on  Shirley  is  longer  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  of  Chap- 
man. My  reasqn  for  this  is  twofold:  in  the  first  place,  Shirley  is 
according  to  my  view  sole  author  of  The  Ball,  and  would  thus  war- 
rant ampler  treatment ;  in  the  second  place,  his  contemporary  and 
historical  importance  seemed  to  require  a  lengthened  discussion  of 
his  work  and  talents.  Shirley  is  not  so  favorably  known  as  he 
should  be.  In  nearly  every  treatment  of  the  Caroline  period,  Mas- 
singer  and  Ford  are  mentioned  as  the  representative  dramatists. 
My  study  has  led  me  to  believe  that,  while  Massinger  may  equal 
Shirley  as  a  dramatic  craftsman,  he  does  not  rank  with  him  as  a 
poet;  and  that  Ford,  while  excelling  Shirley  at  times  in  tragic 
power  and  lyrical  beauty,  falls  short  of  him  in  comprehensive 
practice;  and  that  neither  Massinger  nor  Ford  has  a  better  claim 
than  Shirley  to  be  ranked  as  the  representative  dramatist  of  the 
time. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  slight  monograph  and  the  vicissi- 
tudes incident  to  its  publication,  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  help- 
ful criticism  and  the  patient  kindness  of  Professor  Felix  E. 
Schelling  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  work  of  get- 
ting it  through  the  press,  it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  express  what 
I  owe  to  my  friends  Professor  Ivillis  Campbell  and  Mr.  E.  W. 
Fowler  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

H.  T.  P. 

June,  1914. 


SHIRLEY  AS  A  POET  AND  PLAYWRIGHT 


Since  Anthony  a  Wood  gathered  together  the  few  surviving 
facts  of  Shirley's  life,  little  has  been  discovered  to  add  to  his 
meagre  account.1  A  diligent  search  of  contemporary  documents 
and  a  careful  culling  of  the  dedications  and  prologues  of  his  plays 
have  yielded  nothing  that  would  give  more  than  a  deeper  color  of 
truth  to  what  was  first  brought  together  by  the  author  of  Athenae 
Oxonienses.  But  we  know  Shirley's  story  in  its  main  and  im- 
portant points.  We  know  that  he  rose  rapidly  from  an  obscure 
position  as  master 'of  a  small  school  at  St.  Albans  to  a  conspicuous 
place  as  a  London  playwright,  and  that  chance  having  brushed 
away  his  nearest  competitors,  he  succeeded  finally  to  the  premier- 
ship of  his  profession.  lie  took  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
portant company  of  the  King's  men  about  1640.  He  was  then  in 
the  very  prime  of  his  manhood,  and  his  art  had  been  chastened 
and  developed  by  a  long  and  prolific  practice.  A  bright  future 
seemed  to  lie  before  him,  but  in  less  than  two  years  the  theaters 
were  closed  by  order  of  a  Puritan  parliament.  In  the  case  of 
Shirley,  however,  we  are  not  troubled  by  the  regret  that  we  feel  in 
the  case  of  some  other  poets. of  unfulfilled  renown.  It  is  clear  to 
a  student  of  his  work  that,  variously  and  genuinely  gifted  as  Shir- 
ley was,  he  had  brought  his  art  to  full  development  in  the  plays 
that  he  has  bequeathed  to  us.  And  any  speculation  as  to  what  he 
might  have  accomplished  in  his  maturer  years  is  finally  closed  in 
retrospect  by  the  fact  that  the  end  of  a  great  age  was  at  hand,  and 
the  birth  of  a  new  in  all  the  toils  and  calamities  of  civil  strife 
had  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  closed  for- 
ever the  playhouses  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists. 

Shirley  moved  among  his  contemporaries  so  modestly  and  quietly 
that  he  failed  in  any  peculiar  manner  to  impress  himself  upon  his 
age.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  the  life  of  his  times  nor  with  the 
methods  of  his  art.  He  accepted  both  as  he  found  them,  and  for 
fifteen  years  worked  with  eminent  success  and  perfect  good  temper 
among  his  fellow  dramatists.  He  may  have  failed  to  obtrude  a 
peculiar  point  of  view  or  a  dominant  personality  upon  his  time, 

Oxonicnses,  ed.  Bliss,  III,  pp.    737.44. 
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but  his  contemporaries  were  none  the  less  aware  of  the  qualities 
upon  wh ii-li  his  fame,  as  justified  by  later  criticism,  rests.  Mas- 
singer,  Ford,  Randolph,  and  May  wrote  in  praise  of  his  gentle 
muse,  and  found  it  to  his  commendation  that  in  an  age  that  ran 
to  "forced  expressions"  and  "rack'd  phrase"  his  Helicon  ran 
smooth.  In  all  the  commendatory  poems  written  for  his  various 
plays,  the  leading  thought  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Shirley 
relied  for  his  success  upon  the  older  methods,  and  refused  to  cater 
to  popular  approval  by  the  exaggerated  and  decadent  art  of  many 
of  his  lesser  contemporaries.  The  pit  delighted  in  the  obscenities 
•  of  Brome  and  Killigrew,  and  the  gallants  of  the  time,  as  Shirley 
himself  has  remarked,  censured  plays  that  we're  not  "bawdy."1 
But  Shirley  could  win  a  public  without  practicing  such  arts.  To 
the  fashionable  audience  at  the  Cockpit  he  gave 

"No  Babel  compositions,  to  amaze 
The  tortur'd  reader,  no  believ'd  defence 
To  strengthen  the  bold  atheist's  insolence, 
No  obscene  syllable,  that  may  compel 
A  blush  from  a  chaste  maid;  but  all  so  well 
Express'd  and  ordered,  as  wise  men  must  say, 
It  is  a  grateful  poem,  a  good  play."2 

His  contemporaries  praised  his  discreet  though  fully  adequate 
style;  the  good  Master  of  the  Revels  noted  in  his  office-book  "for 
a  patterne  to  other  poets"  "the  beneficial  and  cleanly  way  of 
poetry"  of  Mr.  Shirley ;  and  to  him  was  accorded  at  last  the  place 
at  the  head  of  the  King's  Company  to  which  the  best  playwrights 
of  his  time  aspired.  Such  in  brief  was  the  contemporary  estimate 
of  Shirley.  With  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  1642,  he  returned 
to  his  old  profession  of  teaching.3  When  the  drama  was  revived 
at  the  Restoration,  the  leadership  among  playwrights  passed  un- 
fortunately to  the  younger  and  inferior  poet,  Davenant. 

Shirley  lived  on  several  years  into  the  Restoration   period,  and 
continued  ;<i  work,  though  no!   in  the  drama.     But  it   must  not  be 

'Shirley,   Itrnmatic  Works,   IV,   p.    12. 

-//</'/.,   I.  |>.  Ixxix;   poem  liy   ."Uassinger  on  The  Grateful  Si-mint. 
Mi.   Qoe  jts   tlint  after   the   disaster   at  Marston    Mom-.    Shirley 

ivtircil    to    l-'nmr.     with    the   Duke   of   Newcastle.     Best  Plays   of   SJiirl<if. 
SIT..    i>.    xxvi. 
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inferred  that  he  was  immediately  forgotten  in  his  old  capacity. 
Pepys  records  having  seen  The  Traitor  in  1660,  and  from  his 
Diary  we  learn  that  he  saw  no  less  than  nineteen  performances 
of  eight  different  plays  by  Shirley  between  that  date  and  1669.1 
Langbaine,  writing,  as  late  as  1691,  mentions  having  seen  four  of 
Shirley's  plays  within  his  remembrance.2  These  are  all  included 
in  the  list  of  those  seen  by  Pepys.  But  besides  these  we  know 
that  The  Young  Admiral?  The  Brothers;"  The  Witty  Fair  One, 
The  Example,  and  The  Opportunity*  were  acted  sometimes  between 
1663  and  1682.  Malone  complains  that  "such  was  the  lamentable 
taste  of  those  times  that  the  plays  of  Fletcher,  Jonson  and  Shir- 
ley were  much  oftener  exhibited  than  those  of  our  author  [Shake- 
speare]/'6 Not  only  was  there  a  continued  interest  in  Shirley's 
plays  on  the  part  of  the  public,  but  the  early  writers  on  English 
poetry  echoed  to  some  extent  the  estimate  of  Shirley  held  by  his 
contemporaries.  Edward  Phillips,  in  his  Theatrum  Poetarum 
(1675),  has  acknowledged  Shirley's  talents  in  a  statement  that 
he  was  "little  inferior  to  Fletcher  himself."  Winstanley  (1687) 
and  Langbaine  (1691),  while  following  Phillips  more  or  less  per- 
functorily, must  not  be  deprived  of  all  originality  in  their  critical 
judgments.  The  latter  is  especially  warm,  and,  let  it  be  said, 
very  just  in  his  short  account  of  Shirley's  merits  as  a  poet  and 
dramatist.  He  says  of  him  that  he  was  "a  gentleman"  and  "one 
of  such  incomparable  parts,  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  second- 
rate  poets"  and  "iri  all  his  writings  shews  a  modesty  unusual, 
seldom  found  in  our  age."7  It  Avould  be  only  fair  to  the  poet 
and  his  critic  to  think  that  Dryden  knew  little  about  Shirley  when 
in  Mac  Flecknoe  he  loosely  joined  him  with  Heywood  as  a  type  of 
Shadwell,  the  "last  great  prophet  of  tautology."8  This  criticism 
coming  from  Dryden  could  not  but  have  affected  the  public  mind, 

lDiary,  ed.  Wheatley.  The  plays  wore  The  Traitor;  The  Changes;  The 
Court  Secret;  The  Grateful  Servant;  Hyde  Park;  The  Cardinal;  Love's 
Cruelty;  Love  Tricks. 

2An  Account  of  the  English  DraiixiUck  Poets,  Oxford,   1691,  p.  4"o. 

3Evelyn,   Diary,    ed.    Bray,    p.    200. 

4}  I  alone  by  Boswell,  III,  p.  276. 
.   5Genest,  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  I,  pp.  79.  339,  340. 

"Malone   by   Boswell,    III,    p.   273. 

7An   Account  of  the  English  Dram  a  tick  Poets,  pp.  474-475. 

*H'or/o.s,    Scott-Saintsbnry   edition,    X,   p.    441. 
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and  it  is  evident  that  after  His-j  Shirley  was  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
upon  the  stage  again.  Oldham.  writing  soon  after  the  publication 
<»f  Mar  Fli'i-knoe,  mentions  his  works  as  "moulding"  with  Sylvest- 
ers in  Duck  Lane  shops.1  That  Dryden's  unjust  condemnation 
was  not  without  its  effects  is  further  evident  from  Gildon,  who  in 
1698  accuses  Langbaine  of  giving  no  small  praise  to  "most  of  the 
indifferent  Poets,  so  that  shou'd  a  Stranger  to  our  Poets  read 
him,  they  wou'd  make  an  odd  Collection  of  our  English  Writers. 
for  they  would  be  sure  to  take  Heywood,  Shirley,  etc.,  and  leave 
Dryden,"  etc.2  But  contemptuous  mention  soon  ran  to  abuse, 
and  in  another  satirist  of  the  time,  one  Robert  Gould,  whom 
Genest  accused  of  having  stolen  one  of  his  plays  from  Shirley/" 
we  learn  of  the  poet  as 

"The  scandal  of  the  ancient  stage, 
Shirley,  the  very  D'Urfey  of  his  age."4 

Pope,  strangely  enough,  passed  Shirley  by  without  comment  : 
and  from  this  time  on  to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Farmer's  Essay, 
1767,  little  is  heard  of  Shirley  beyond  the  fact  that  several  of  his 
plays  were  reprinted  at  various  times.5  To  the  neglected  poet 
Farmer  traces  an  idea  that  Milton  had  used,  and  in  passing  pays 
the  old  dramatist  the  compliment  of  an  "imagination  sometimes 
fine  to  an  extraordinary  degree."6  This  praise  undoubtedly  did 
much  to  call  attention  to  a  man  who  in  his  lifetime  had  been  too 
modest  to  push  his  own  claims.  Even  without  the  aid  of  Farmer 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Shirley  to  escape  the  sympa- 
thetic scrutiny  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  it  is  due  to  this  critic  that 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Shirley  came  into  his 
own  again.7  Sir  Walter  Scott  gave  him  a  just  valuation  about 
the  same  time,  and  also  remarked  that  a  complete  set  of  his  works 


JSee   Shirley.   James.   Dictionary   of   National 

.s-  and  Characters  of  Die  /.'//////.s/i   Dramatic  Poets,  p.   131. 
"Account  of  tlir  Kuiilinh    Si<i<i>\   II.   pp.73-74. 
4See    Shirley.    .J;uin->.    l)'<-/inii<irii    uj    \ntinunl    ]iiiti/r<i  /i]i  i/. 
"Giles   Jacobs.    I'oi-l'n-nl    l'<</ixl<r.    London,    1723.    1.    pp.    237-4J. 
li-t  of  Sliir!   \  -  plays,  and  mildly  dissents  from  Gildon's  complaint 
Langbaine. 

•  nil  on    tin    Li-tirniini  iif  xii'ilcespeare,  p.   38. 

i  UN    nf    /-.'/I////.S//     Dm  null  n-    I'ni'tx.    pp.    387-408. 
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was  much  esteemed  by  collectors.1  Genest,  writing  about  1830, 
declared  that  "nothing  is  so  much  wanted  in  the  dramatic  line 
as  an  edition  of  Shirley's  plays — an  edition  was  promised  to  the 
public  in  1815,  or  perhaps  sooner — the  promise  was  repeated  again 
and  again — sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  formal  advertisement."2 
The  edition  promised  was  by  Gifford,  who  for  some  reason  was 
unable  to  finish  the  task,  dying  in  1826.  As  it  was  generally 
known  that  he  was  at  work  upon  this  venture,  other  editors  were 
deterred  from  issuing  any  of  Shirley's  plays.  Otherwise  we  should 
undoubtedly  have  had  an  edition  fifteen  years  earlier.  As  it  was, 
Dyce  finally  brought  the  work  begun  by  Gifford  to  completion  in 
the  authoritative  edition  of  1833. 

Upon  the  issuance  of  the  Gifford-Dyce  edition  in  1833,  there 
appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review3  an  admirable  anonymous  essay 
on  Shirley,  to  the  soundness  and  sympathy  of  which  little  has  been 
added  since.  In  more  recent  times  Swinburne  has  given  us  a  very 
competent  essay,  with  the  critical  results  of  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  disagree  in  any  important  detail.4  But  his  criticism  has 
the  doubtful  value  of  being  too  equitable.  In  his  desire  to  do 
perfect  justice  to  Shirley's  weak  points,  he  has  neutralized  to  a 
great  extent  his  praise  of  his  merits,  and  leaves  us  with  the  feel- 
ing that  Shirley's  genius  was  merely  "mild  and  apathetic."  This 
does  not  seem  critically  fair.  Yet  even  so  recent  and  excellent  a 
critic  as  Mr.  Courthope  has  huddled  the  poet  away  in  a  few  words 
as  falling  in  the  company  of  such  men  as  Brome,  Cartwright.  and 
Randolph.5  Dr.  Ward  fully  appreciates  the  merits  of  Shirley 
in  his  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature;  but  the  chro- 
nological method  which  Dr.  Ward  has  adopted  in  this  work 
makes  a  comparative  estimate  of  Shirley  difficult  for  the  reader 
to  form.  It  is  to  a  more  recent  work  on  the  Elizabethan  drama 
that  we  must  turn  for  an  adequate  comparative  treatment  of  our 
author.  Professor  Schelling  has  put  Shirley  in  his  proper  place 

^ryden,  Works,  Scott-Saintsbury  edition,  X,  p.  442.  This  edition  of 
Dryden  appeared  first  in  1808,  the  same  year  as  Lamb's  specimens. 

-Account  of  the  English  Stage,  IX,  p.  542. 

3Vol.  49,  1833,  p.  1.  The  Quarterly  gives  the  date  of  publication  as 
1832. 

^Fortnightly   Review,   XLVII    (n.   s.),   p.   461. 

5A  History  of  English  Poetry,  IV,  p.  384. 
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when  lie  calls  the  reign  of  Charles  I  "above  all  the  period  of  Shir- 
ley."1 The  reason  for  Shirley's  failure  genuinely  to  impress  either 
his  time  or  the  times  to  come,  Professor  Schelling  says,  is  not  far 
to  seek.  "Shirley,  coming  at  the  end  of  a  great  drama,  was  electic 
in  the  practice  of  his  art.  He  was  neither  frankly  a  disciple 
like  M assurer  nor  daringly  an  innovator  like  Ford."  Critical 
estimate  of  Shirley  from  his  own  day  to  our  own  has  not  neglected 
the  main  traits  of  his  genuis :  his  modesty;  his  competency,  and 
the  sweet  charm  of  his  poetic  fancy;  but  there  lias  been  some  in- 
justice done  him  in  an  emphasis  of  his  negative  merits,  and  a 
failure  to  define  his  relative  contemporary  standing.  However, 
with  this  brief  summary  of  his  contemporary  and  posthumous 
lame  before  us.  we  may  turn  with  possibly  greater  sureness  to  a 
fresh  examination  of  his  work  and  merits. 

In  any  estimate  of  Shirley's  genius,  the  conditions  of  the  times 
in  which  he  wrote  can  not  be  too  clearly  kept  in  mind.  With  the 
coming  of  James  to  the  throne  of  England  there  is  evident,  even 
to  the  superficial  student  of  the  period,  a  change  in  atmosphere 
and  literary  aim.  The  whole  substance  and  tone  of  the  plays  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  for  instance,  is  different  from  that  of 
earlier  masters  like  Dekker,  Jonson,  and  Shakespeare.  The 
Jacobean  drama  deserted  the  broader  interests  of  national  life 
and  character  for  the  narrower  function  of  amusing  a  courtly 
circle.  In  passing  from  the  patronage  of  the  public  to  that  of 
the  court,  the  drama  lost  in  vitality  and  human  significance.  For 
the  genuine  study  of  human  personality  in  the  earlier  plays,  artists 
like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  substituted  the  clever  plotting  of 
artificial  romantic  story ;  instead  of  the  copious  richness  and  care- 
less strength  of  the  great  Elizabethans,  the  Jacobean  playwrights 
had  nothing  better  to  offer  than  a  more  finished  art;  the  healthy 
directness  and  buoyancy  of  the  earlier  drama  declined,  and  the 
tone  of  Jacobean  plays  is  frequentlv  suggestive  of  the  profligacy 
and  moral  taint  ci  the  rich  and  leisured  class.  There  is  no  better 
example  of  ihe  desertion  of  a  national  experience  in  thought  and 
life  than  that  found  in  the  poetry  of  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles.  Instead  of  great  national  poets,  the  playwrights  and 
writers  of  the  Jacobean  period  became  literary  purvevnr-  in 

Ih-iiniii.    IT.    p.    427. 
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the  upper  classes,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Cavalier  lyrists,  gentle- 
men dabbling  in  poetry  as  an  elegant  pastime.  The  poetry  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  frequently  delicate  and 
refined,  and  always  literary;  but  it  has  lost  greatly  in  closeness  to 
life,  in  richness  and  power.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  the  first 
poets  after  Shakespeare  to  show  this  decline  in  poetic  greatness  in 
the  drama.  With  all  their  gain  in  technique,  and  in  spite  of  the 
real  charm  of  their  poetry,  we  cannot  but  miss  the  greater  interest 
in  human  affairs  and  human  personality  that  fascinated  the  men 
who  came  under  the  earlier  and  fresher  influence  of  the  Kenais- 
sance.  The  shift  of  emphasis  from  the  charm  of  life  to  the  charm 
of  art  is  felt  in  the  poetry  of  all  men  who  wrote  after  1616. 

Shirley  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
continues  the  same  vein  of  delicate  sentiment,  the  same  dramatic 
effectiveness,  and  the  same  romantic  themes  of  these  poets.  He 
studied  these  men  assiduously,  and  he  comes  as  near  to  them  in 
quality  and  kind  of  work  as  it  is  possible  for  one  artist  independ- 
ently to  follow  another.  The  obvious  criticism  passed  upon  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  is  applicable  to  Shirley:  he  was  essentially  a 
literary  artist  rather  than  a  professed  student  of  human  life.  He 
was  the  dramatic  poet  of  a  courtly  circle.  What  the  audience  of 
the  Cockpit  wanted  was  not  a  profound  criticism  of  life,  but  some- 
thing to  while  away  an  hour  or  two  pleasantly.  Shirley  gave 
them  dramatized  romantic  story,  kept  at  a  literary  level  by  fre- 
quent touches  of  charming  poetry.  Interest  in  his  characteristic 
plays  is  directed  to  the  narrative  rather  than  to  character  in 
action.  This  emphasis  on  the  story  interest  made  his  plays  pleas- 
ant to  listen  to  just  as  thev  a^e  pleasant  to  read;  but  they  do  not 
take  vital  hold  of  one  who  "-tudic0  them,  and  it  is  easy  to  forget 
the  substance  of  them.  A  pleasing  corroboration  of  this  came  to 
my  notice  in  some  recent  reading.  I  have  forgotten  the  author, 
but  I  think  it  was  Lowell.  He  tells  of  seeing  a  volume  of  Shirley 
on  his  library  shelves.  Attracted  to  fresh  reading  in  the  old 
dramatists,  he  took  down  the  volume  only  to  find  the  pages  marked 
by  his  own  pencilings.  He  had  evidently  read  this  book  at  an 
earlier  time,  but  the  memory  of  it  had  completely  deserted  him. 
Whatever  criticism  there  is  in  this  fact  is  probably  fundamental 
to  all  purely  romantic  story.  Even  the  greater  plays  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher  are  difficult  to  remember  in  detail.  There  is 
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something  in  the  conventionality  of  the  romantic  plots,  a  lack  of 
vital  characterization,  which  seems  to  account  for  this.  The 
momentary  zest  of  the  cleverly  constructed  plots,  a  prettiness  and 
charming  sufficiency  of  line,  carries  one  through  these  plays  with 
interest  and  leaves  one  pleasantly  satisfied;  but  they  do  not  fix 
themselves  in  one's  memory  never  to  be  forgotten.  One  closes  a 
volume  of  Shirley  with  the  same  feeling  with  which  the  poet's 
audience  of  courtly  ladies  and  gentlemen  must  have  left  the  Cock- 
pit, that  of  having  been  pleasantly  and  worthily  entertained,  with- 
out a  rankling  thought  or  startling  fact  left  in  the  memory  to  dis- 
turb one's  ordinary  view  of  life. 

The  tragic  bitterness  and  humorousness  of  experience  depicted 
in  the  pages  of  the  greater  Elizabethans  was  the  result  of  a  glad 
zest  in  life  that  animated  noble  and  citizen  alike  in  Elizabeth's 
day.  The  moral  and  political  muddle  that  developed  under  James 
did  away  with  this.  Under  the  Stuarts  the  courtier  class  drew 
away  to  themselves,  and  carried  with  them  the  drama  as  an  amuse- 
ment for  their  leisure,  one  would  think  in  later  years  as  a  blind  to 
hide  the  darkening  prospect.  Shirley  was  the  playwright  of  this 
class,  and  his  plays  were  contrived  for  their  amusement.  The 
conventionality  and  remoteness  of  romantic  story  is  what  had  tra- 
ditionally pleased  aristocratic  audiences.  Shirley  seized  upon  this 
interest,  and  it  is  only  incidentally  that  his  plays  suggest  the  more 
serious  function  of  a  criticism  of  life.  The  consequent  loss  of 
power  and  universal  significance  in  his  work  is  the  obvious  criti- 
cism brought  against  him  by  his  modern  readers.  Assuming,  then, 
the  character  of  the  art  that  Shirley  favored,  and  any  criticism 
attaching  to  it,  it  will  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  note  the  pro- 
fessional conditions  that  confronted  him  when  he  began  his  career, 
and  to  trace  how  his  talents  combing  with  circumstances  led  to  his 
ultimate  success. 

In  1625  the  master  hands  had  ceased  to  write  in  Elizabethan 
comedy,  and  the  period  of  decadence  had  begun.  Fletcher  died 
in  this  year,  and  Jonson,  although  he  continued  his  leadership  in 
letters,  was  not  to  add  anything  of  importance  to  the  work  he 
had  gathered  together  in  1616.  Chapman  had  fallen  into  real 
obscurity,  and  is  only  heard  from  in  his  doubtful  collaboration 
with  Shirley ;  while  the  exponents  of  the  old  popular  comedy  had 
long  ago  completed  their  work.  Shirley  had  already  achieved  his 
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first  success  in  his  play,  Love  Tricks,  before  Henrietta  Maria  in 
1625  created  by  patent  what  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Queen's 
men.  This  patronage  of  the  Queen  Consort  soon  raised  her  com- 
pany to  competition  with  the  older  and  more  important  company 
of  the  King's  men,  the  continuance  of  whose  patent  Charles  had 
sanctioned  by  one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign.  The  way  of  Shir- 
ley's succession  to  primacy  in  the  Queen's  Company  was  freed 
from  serious  competition,  and  the  happy  success  of  his  early  ven- 
tures secured  him  in  his  place.  Massinger,  already  established  in 
his  career,  was  amply  provided  for  at  the  head  of  the  King's  Com- 
pany. Ford  did  not  make  his  first  dramatic  venture  until  1628; 
furthermore,  he  never  assumed  a  professional  attitude  toward  the 
drama.  The  poets  of  the  younger  generation,  Brome,  Cartwright, 
and  Davenant,  who  come  on  somewhat  later,  were  unable  in  either 
imagination  or  technical  skill  to  surpass  the  playwright'  of  the 
Queen's  Company.  Massinger  thus  remained  to  the  end  Shirley's 
only  important  professional  rival. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  Shirley  had  no  immediate  rival,  if 
we  look  more  closely  we  shall  see  how  perfectly  qualified  he 
was  for  the  position  that  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Queen's  Company.  Before  he  came  to  London  in  1625  to  set  up 
as  a  playwright,  he  had  led  the  life  of  a  modest  and  retired  gen- 
tleman. He  had  proceeded  to  his  Master's  Degree  in  1619,  and 
afterwards  had  taken  orders,  becoming  a  minister  at  St.  Albans. 
Between  1623  and  1625,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  held  the  mastership  of  a  St.  Albans  grammar-school. 
From  such  quiet  and  refined  pursuits,  and  encouraged  by  the  great 
success  of  his  first  venture,  he  came  up  to  the  metropolis  as  a 
writer  of  plays.  His  cultivation  and  gentlemanly  qualities,  coupled 
with  his  real  ability  as  a  dramatic  craftsman,  explain  the  patron- 
age of  many  friends  of  the  theater,  among  whom  the  King  and 
Queen  were  the  most  prominent.  To  his  royal  patroness  he  must 
have  been  especially  acceptable,  for  he  was  elegant  and  amiable 
in  manner,  and  bore  always  after  his  conversion  a  constant  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  faith.1  He  was  heartily  in  sympathy  with 
the  life  of  the  court,  and  frequently  mentioned  in  his  plays  with 

JFor  references  to  Shirley's  plays  substantiating  this  statement,  see 
Ward,  History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  III,  p.  QQn. 
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full  acceptance  the  Stuart  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.1 
His  perfect  harmony  with  his  courtier  audience  is  evinced  by  the 
l';ict  that  he  was  seemingly  uninfluenced  l>y  any  contemporary  con- 
tentions either  political  or  religious.  In  none  of  his  plays  is  there 
the  slightest  anticipation  of  the  impending  struggle;  nowhere 
am  gloomy  reflection,  any  melancholy  lines,  that  would  lead  us 
to  believe  that  the  seriousness  of  the  political  situation  had  ever 
intruded  upon  his  thought.  Xor  is  there  in  Shirley  any  trace  of 
the  growing  influence  of  Puritanism,  which  had  begun  to  exert  a 
control  over  the  writings  of  some  of  his  contemporaries.  His  atti- 
tude of  artistic  disi  ngagement  was  largely  due  to  his  acceptance 
of  life  as  he  found  it  in  the  courtly  circle  for  which  he  wrote.  At 
peace  with  himself  and  his  times  Shirley  wiote  m  please.  His 
philosophy  is  never  that  of  the  misanthrope;  he  never  plays  the 
part  of  the  satirist,  but  always  writes  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
happy  participant  in  the  life  of  the  world.  The  public  for  which 
he  wrote  did  not  care  for  moralizing;  they  left  that  to  the  Puri- 
tans and  the  common  people.  Tiny  came  to  the  theater  to  be 
amused,  and  Shirley,  by  training  polite  and  affable,  and  at  least 
in  sympathies  a  part  of  them,  fell  naturally  to  the  place  of  their 
purveyor. 

But  Shirley's  success  and  real  merits  are  founded  on  a  deeper 
basis  than  the  broader  sympathies  of  a  man  of  the  world  alone 
would  justify.  lie  had  a  ready  learning,  and  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  the  writings  of  his  predecessors.  Before  he  came  up  to 
London,  the  editing  of  the  older  men  was  under  way.  Ben  Jon- 
son  had  collected  his  plays  in  1616;  Shakespeare  was  edited  in 
1623.  Later,  in  ](;:{•>.  Lvlv  was  collected,  and  ^larsion  in  1633. 
Shirley  was  obviously  a  "devoiirer"  of  piinted  plays.  One  of  the 
most  striking  things  in  firs!  reading  bis  works  is  the  constant 
remind  em-is  of  the  older  writers.-  The-  charge  of  unoriginality 
lias  coiviuonly  been  lodged  against  him  with  some  show  of  truth: 

*Dr(in.fitir    UWA-.S-.    III.    p.   4C,7: 

"I'mices  arc  lien- 
Tin1  copies  (if  eternity,  and  cn-at;-. 
\Vlr.-n  they  hut  will.  0111  happiness." 

-Tin-  Ti'iil'ir  is    an    intci-.--t  in-    example    <>f    Shirley's    intimacy    with    his 

predecessors.  Art  I.  -2  recall-  the  traitor  scene  in  Henry  F/  Acl  111.  l 
recalls  a  famous  seen-.-  in  Hntri/  /I;  nnd  the  masque  in  Art  111.  -J  i- 
reminisecnt  of  Hamlit. 
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but  even  unoriginality  does  not  preclude  success.  His  use  of  old 
themes  and  familiar  motives  may  have  been  one  element  in  his 
success,  especially  as  he  was  able  to  use  over  and  over  again  old 
dramatic  devices,  and  yet  maintain  a  novelty  of  combination  and 
a  charm  of  poetical  phrase  that  delighted  and  surprised.  Xot 
only  had  his  predecessors  bequeathed  him  substance  for  his  drama, 
but  he  had  evidently  studied  their  'methods  with  discrimination, 
for  in  a  purely  technical  sense  he  rarely  fell  into  any  of  their 
special  sins. 

Combined  with  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  older  drama  was  Shir- 
ley's own  native  sense  of  what  was  truly  dramatic.  It  is  hardly 
fair  to  him  to  say  that  "he  avoids  over-eftiphasis,  as  muoh  from 
exhaustion  as  from  good  taste."1  It  robs  the  man  of  a  distin- 
guishing virtue.  To  have  used  material  that  had. done  service  upon 
the  stage  for  over  fifty  years  with  so  much  fres'nness  and  dramatic 
mastery  was  no  mean  accomplishment.  His  art  was  eclectic,  to  bo 
sure,  but  his  eclecticism  was  guided  by  a  discerning  judgment 
only  possible  in  one  gifted  with  real  dramatic  insight.  And  be  it 
remembered  that  he  was  prescribed  by  the  greatest  masters;  and 
to  so  intimate  a  student  of  them,  and  modest  withal,  an  unaware- 
ness  of  this  limitation  was  impossible.  Let  us  not  deprive  Shirley 
of  the  virtue  of  moderation,  when  we  have  before  us  the  excesses 
of  his  lesser  contemporaries  and  the  doubtful  experiments  of  the 
greater  poet,  Ford. 

It  has  been  seen  under  what  favorable  circumstances' Shirley 
found  a  place  waiting  for  his  special  talents;  how  he  was  unem- 
barrassed by  any  close  competition;  and  how  his  personal  qualities 
made  him  acceptable  to  the  audience  for  which  he  wrote.  To  his 
profession  he  brought  a  mind  familiar  with  the  practice  of  his 
greater  predecessors  and  trained  in  their  methods;  and  to  this  he 
added,  as  we  shall  see,  his  native  talents  of  a  true  dramatic  sense, 
no  mean  vein  of  poetry,  and  a  fecundity  of  production  that  put  all 
rivalry  without  bounds. 

Some  of  Shirley's  best  work  is  to  be  found  in  his  comedies  of 
London  life.  In  this  field,  as  in  the  whole  province  of  his  work, 
he  has  attempted  a  surprising  number  of  themes  and  varying 
types.  One,  curiously  enough,  is  a  moral  interlude  with  abstract 

lGarnett  and  Gosse.  English  Literature,  II,  p.  359. 
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characters;  several  are  pure  comedy  with  just  the  suggestion  of  a 
serious  background;  two  at  least  are  distinctly  serious  with  comic 
secondary  plots  or  comic  episodes  ;  while  three  on  fashionable  Lon- 
don life  are  pure  comedies  of  manners.  There  are  in  all  some  ten 
or  eleven  of  these  comedies.1  In  his  first  play,  Lore  Trie!,-*,  or  t/ie 
School  of  Compliment,  Shirley  betrays  very  plainly  where  he  has 
fed.  It  is  a  crude  example  of  eclecticism  in  whirl)  the  art  of  the 
dramatist  has  not  been  sufficiently  developed  to  cover  palpable 
borrowings.  The  play  is  heterogeneous,  combining  several  forms 
of  drama,  and  recalling  in  different  places  specific  scenes  from 
Shakespeare,  Jonson,  and  Fletcher.2  It  is  interesting  as  a  juve- 
nile exercise  in  methods  that  were  later  to  assume  artistic  poise. 
A  Contention  for  Honor  and  Riches  Langbaine  was  at  a  loss  to 
classify,  being  in  doubt  whether  to  call  it  an  "Interlude"  or  an 
"Entertainment."  It  was  merely  Shirley's  attempt  to  apply  the 
older  methods  of  the  morality  to  the  life  of  his  times,  and  illus- 
trates the  poet's  comprehensive  range.  The  play  is  well  worth 
reading  for  the  graphic  pictures  of  London  types,  in  which  Shirley 
appears  in  a  more  clearly  marked  satirical  vein  than  usual,  but 
does  not  call  for  detailed  remarks  here. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  Shirley's  earlier  comedies  is  The  Witty  Fail- 
One.  It  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  constructive  ability  and 
dramatic  discernment  shown  in  the  clever  plotting  of  its  merry 
intrigue.  It  is  a  play  in  which  the  old  theme  of  the  outwitting 
of  a  father  by  a  daughter  in  her  attempt  to  marry  against  his 
wishes  is  treated  with  surprising  ingenuity.  The  great  interest  of 
this,  play  is  its  revelation  of  the  master  dramatist  in  Shirley  at  s<> 
early  a  date  as  1628.  The  use  of  the  ambiguous  message  of  Vi<>- 
letta  in  the  first  act;  the  still  more  exciting  exchange  of  letters 
which  later  on  carries  the  action  to  its  culmination  with  absorb- 
ing interest;  the  novelty  of  the  sub-plot,  in  which  Master  Fo\\ler 
is  fooled  into  believing  himself  dead;  —  all  are  strikingly  dramatic, 
and  give  rise  to  no  end  of  witty  dialogue.  Complete  unity  is 
maintained  in  a  strict  subordination  of  the  secondary  action  and 
a  skillful  economy  in  the  characters.  Sensible,  though  seemingly 


Trick*,   The   Wedding,    The  Brothers,   The   Witty    l"<n>-    One.    '/'//•• 
rli,niiir.«,  //,/,,',    r<irk.  The  Rail,  The  Gamester,  The  Example,  Tl<    J.inli/  of 
I'li-nmire,  The  Constant  Maid. 
;Cf.  Schilling.   Elizalx'tlnni    l)nn»<i.    IF,   p.   287. 
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dismissed  from  the  scene  at  one  time,  appears  at  the  end  as  an 
instrument  of  retributive  justice.  The  Tutor,  who  has  given  us 
some  good  fooling  in  the  early  part  of  the  play,  takes  a  leading 
pait  in  the  gulling  of  the  almost  infallible  Brains,  a  consumma- 
tion that  brings  the  action  to  its  closing  scenes.  The  play  remains 
a  triumphant  example  of  Shirley's  constructive  skill,  and  in  the 
handling  of  the  intrigue  it  follows  methods  at  the  other  end  of 
the  art  from  such  plays,  for  instance,  as  the  All  Fools  of  Chapman. 

In  The  Witty  Fair  One  the  comic  element  all  but  overshadows 
the  serious  interest  in  the  love  affair  of  Violetta  and  Aimwell.  We 
now  turn  to  a  type  of  comedy,  probably  more  characteristic  of 
Shirley,  in  which  the  serious  interest  predominates.  The  Wed- 
ding comes  very  near  to  tragedy,  but  is  relieved  by  comic  scenes 
in  which  Shirley  shows  a  marked  advance  over  his  earliest  at- 
tempts in  Love  Tricks.  But  a  play  of  this  type  that  is  more  com- 
pletely representative  of  Shirley  is  The  Example.  It  offers  in 
both  its  main  and  secondary  actions  dramatic  themes  of  which  he 
seems  never  to  have  tired.  The  illicit  pursuit  of  Lady  Peregrine 
by  Fitzavarice,  and  his  final  regeneration  under  the  spell  of  her 
virtue  and  womanliness,  is,  as  we  shall  see,  the  poet's  favorite  sit- 
uation. The  secondary  plot,  in  which  Jacinta  gulls  a  pair  of  fool- 
ish lovers,  was  no  less  attractive  to  him  as  a  means  of  comic 
effect.  A  continuous  thread  of  fun  is  kept  up  in  the  entrances 
and  exits  of  Sir  Solitary  Plot,  a  direct  imitation  of  Jonson's 
"humours."  -Shirley's  eye  for  the  dramatic  is  nowhere  more  fit- 
tingly illustrated  than  in  the  complication  that  arises  out  of  the 
arrest  of  Peregrine  for  his  debt  to  Fitzavarice.  What  could  con- 
vince the  jealous  husband  more  strongly  of  the  guilt  and  mean- 
ness of  his  enemy?  Yet  Fitzavarice  is  innocent  in  the  matter  of 
the  arrest.  It  gives  him,  however,  a  chance  to  show  his  real 
colors,  to  open  the  eyes  of  Peregrine  to  the  real  situation.  Com- 
ing as  the  play  does  after  the  "wicked"  play  of  The  Gamester,  the 
enforcement  of  the  moral  may  seem  more  apparent.  It  can  be 
safely  said,  however,  that  Shirley  never  takes  the  moral  point  of 
view,  but  invariably  the  dramatic  and  artistic. 

It  is  with  renewed  interest  that  we  turn  to  a  series  of  plays  in 
which  Shirley  has  mastered  his  medium,  and,  no  longer  depending- 
on  books,  drew  his  characters  from  the  fashionable  life  about  him. 
In  Tlyde  Park,  The  Ball,  and  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  he  has  done 
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his  most  original  and  chaiaeteiistic  work  in  the  pure  comedy  of 
manners.  The  fiist  two  plavs  follow  one  another  in  quick  succes- 
sion, showing  the  poet  ready  to  follow  up  a  popular  "hit"  and  give 
his  audience  a  bit  of  fun  on  their  own  foibles.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  expect  more  than  the  lightest  comedy  on  the  subjects  under 
treatment;  and  both  of  these  plays  depend  for  their  effect  rather 
upon,  the  gaiety  and  sprightliness  of  scene  and  dialogue  than  upon 
any  full  portrayal  of  comic  character.  From  the  hustle  and  ex- 
citement of  races  in  Hyde  Park,  we  pass  to  the  more  exclusive  in- 
door amusements  in  The  Ball,  the  novelty  of  which  had  inspired 
the  rumor  that  "strange  words"  were  bandied  and  strange  "revels 
kept."  Thus  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  we  get  an  intimate  glimpse 
of  London  society  at  pastimes  to  which  succeeding  generations 
have  unfailingly  given  enthusiastic  approval.  After  the  two  come- 
dies of  1(>32,  Shirley  allowed  several  years  to  elapse  before  present- 
ing his  public  with  another  in  a  similar  vein.  In  1635,  his  Lady 
of  Pleasure  was  presented  for  the  first  time.  Swinburne  has  said 
that  this  comedy  "but  for  a  single  ugly  incongruity  would  be  one 
of  the  few  finest  examples  of  pure  high  comedy  in  verse  that  our 
stage  could  show  against  that  of  Moliere."  This  is  full  praise 
enough,  but  warranted  in  the  face  of  criticism  that  passes  Shir- 
ley's art  as  unoriginal  or  exhausted.  In  no  comedy  of  manners 
that  I  can  call  to  mind  have  we  so  intimate  and  delightful  a  pic- 
ture of  any  phase  of  London  life.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  think 
that  Shirley  is  satirizing  the  life  of  the  leisure  classes  in  this 
play.  He  was  too  much  in  sympathy  with  this  life  himself. 
What  he  has  done  is  to  accentuate  the  facts  for  comic  purposes; 
or  at  most  he  is  merely  laughing  at  social  excesses.  The  Lady  of 
Pleasure  has  persuaded  her  husband  to  sell  his  holdings  in  the 
country  and  take  a  house  in  the  Strand.  She  is  soon  led  into 
follies  and  extravagances  in  which  her  husband  fears  for  her  fame 
and  his  purse.  Remonstrating  ifi  vain,  Lord  Bornwell  hits  upon 
the  plan  of  curing  her  by  indulging  in  equal  extravagance.  Hav- 
ing chided  her  not  long  before  for  her  excesses,  he  comes  in  an 
assumed  mood  of  having  seen  the  folly  of  his  thrift,  and  prom- 
to  "repent  in  sack  and  prodigality"  to  her  heart's  content. 
The  ruse  works,  and  to  the  wife's  eyes  is  revealed  the  danger  to 
the  family  exchequer  at  this  furious  rate  of  spending.  Subor- 
dinated to  the  main  action  is  a  characteristic  sub-plot  in  which  the 
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chief  figure  is  the  rich  young  widow,  Celestina.  The  charming 
quality  of  this  character  is  her  perfect  good  sense  and  good  humor. 
Beautiful  in  person,  she  is  indulging  in  all  the  social  pastimes  to 
the  extent,  perhaps,  of  impeaching  her  good  name.  But  accept- 
ing for  what  they  are  worth  the  censures  and  attentions 'of  the 
needy  young  gallants  who  flock  about  her,  she  maintains  her 
course,  the  perfect  mistress  of  her  heart  and  her  demeanor.  Her 
character  receives  its  full  vindication  in  the  scene  where  Lord  A — 
makes  dishonorable  advances.  Even  in  this  extremity  her  self- 
command  does  not  desert  her,  and  we  have  the  beautiful  scene  in 
which  she  reprimands  his  Lordship  with  cleverness  and  dignity. 
Another  point  worth  remarking  in  this  play  is  the  variety  of  con- 
temporary types  that  are  handled.  Besides  the  Lady  of  Pleasure, 
who  is  completely  carried  away  by  the  gaiety  of  the  Strand,  there 
is  the  charming  character  of  Celestina ;  and  what  we  would  all  too 
gladly  have  foregone,  the  courtesan  Decoy,  with  a  side  glance  into 
the  darker  ways  of  fashionable  life.  Among  the  men  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished the  thrifty  knight,  Sir  Thomas  Bornwell,  who  has  no 
intention  of  losing  either  his  head  or  his  money  in  the  social 
whirl.  Clearly  marked  from  the  crew  of  needy  gallants  is  the 
higher  type  of  titled  aristocracy,  Lord  A — ,  who  is  represented  as 
a  man  of  lineage  and  influence.  Perhaps  the  closest  that  Shirley 
comes  to  satire  in  this  play  is  the  character  of  Frederick,  through 
whom,  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  scenes,  we  obtain  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  attitude  of  the  stage  toward  the  university  scholar. 
In  these  three  plays  we  meet  more  or  legs  the  same  people,,  and 
the  only  novelty  is  that  we  see  them  under  varying  circumstances. 
Through  all  of  these  plays  trips  the  witty,  free-spoken  young 
woman  of  fashion,  Carol  in  Hyde  Park,  Lucina  in  The  Ball ,  and 
Celestina  in  The  Lady  of  Pleasure.  Tn  each  we  find  a  lord,  and 
the  character  is  so  much  alike  in  the  three  plays  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  Shirley  did  not  have  some  contemporary  fig- 
ure in  mind.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  character,  now 
Lord  Bonville,  now  Lord  Rainbow,  and  in  The  Lady  of  Pleasure 
more  anonymously  Lord  A — •,  is  found  in  Shirley's  favorite  situa- 
tion of  making  questionable  advances  to  a  lady  by  whom  he  is 
later  redeemed  to  more  virtuous  conduct.  Then  we  have  a  lot  of 
impecunious  men  about  town,  who  play  the  races,  hover  about  the 
ladies  at  a  fashionable  ball,  or  pay  assiduous  attentions  to  the  mis- 
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tress  of  an  exclusive  salon.  In  these  comedies  of  a  more  or  less 
realistic  type,  we  get  glimpses  into  a  side  of  social  life  which  none 
of  Shirley's  contemporaries  has  treated  with  the  same  easy  famili- 
arity and  intimacy. 

Enough  has  been  said  regarding  the  comedies  most  character- 
istic of  Shirley's  practice  to  permit  conclusions  to  he  drawn  as  to 
his  powers  as  a  dramatic  artist.  In  reading  his  plays  on  London 
life,  one  becomes  familiar  through  frequent  repetition  with  certain 
types  of  character  and  certain  situations.  Especially  in  his  earlier 
comedies  he  has  a  tendency  to  emphasize  types  of  character  that 
have  appeared  before  in  the  plays  of  Fletcher  and  Jonson.  This 
tendency  toward  types  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  discussion 
of  the  three  comedies  on  fashionable  life  noticed  above;  but 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  these  later  works  he  shows  a 
closer  reliance  upon  actual  personages  and  occurrences  for  his 
dramatic  material.  Even  more  marked  than  this  tendency  of  his 
characters  to  fall  into  types,  is  his  constant  recurrence  to  certain 
situations.1  His  favorite  theme  in  the  plays  on  London  life  is 
that  of  a  man  suddenly  restored  to  his  nobler  self  by  the  repulse 
of  a  virtuous  woman  whom  he  is  pursuing  illicitly.  The  situation 
growing  out  of  a  strange  compound  of  noble  and  rakish  qualities 
in  a  man,  recurs  in  no  less  than  five  plays,  assuming  in  one 
the  importance  of  the  main  action.2  A  situation  that  seemed  to 
be  of  great  comic  interest  to  him  is  that  of  the  witty  woman  who 
gulls  a  number  of  troublesome  suitors,  as  in  The  Ball  and  the  suit- 
plot  of  The  Example.3  But  Shirley's  peculiar  merit  as  a  play- 
wright lies  conspicuously  in  his  constructive  skill  and  his  sure 
sense  of  the  dramatic.  This  is  strikingly  manifest  in  such  early 
plays  as  The  Werfdhiq  and  The,  Witty  Fair  One.  the  latter  being 
an  almost  perfect  model  of  construction.  His  plays  arc  always 
sustained  throughout,  while  his  preference  for  running  a  «t  cond 
plot  parallel  with,  yet  subordinate  to.  the  main  plot  has  the  great 
advantage  of  hazarding  less  the  unity  of  the  whole  than  a  com- 
plicated interweaving  of  the  various  actions.  There  is  also  at- 
tained by  this  method  a  greater  simplictiy  of  plot:  at  leasi.  the 

'See  Rebelling.  Elizabethan  Drama.  II.  p.   206. 
*The  Example. 

•Shirley's   delight   in   this   kind   of   love   intrigue   finds   full    vent    in    Tin 
Humorous  Court  i>r. 
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apparent  complication  of  the  earlier  comedies  of  intrigue  is  plainly 
wanting  in  these  plays  of  Shirley.  It  is  also  pleasant  to  find  that 
the  dialogue  never  lags.  As  an  example  of  repartee  and  cleverly 
conducted  dialogue,  the  Lady  of  Pleasure,  for  instance,  is  an  irre- 
proachable example.  For  the  purposes  of  comic  expression,  Shir- 
ley's blank  verse  is  peculiarly  fitted.  It  is  frequently  very  close  to 
prose,  and  seldom  labors  under  heavy  imagery  or  classical  allusion. 
As  a  medium  for  comedy,  it  is  not  to  be  deplored  that  Shirley's 
stA'le  has  not  risen  to  superlative  passion  or  beauty;  it  is  eminently 
more  important  to  be  clear  and  direct  in  the  lighter  vein  of 
comedy. 

In  his  profession  Shirley  acknowledges  Jonson  as  his  master, 
but  in  actual  practice  he  is  the  direct  descendant  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  His  comedy  is  never  of  the  judicial  type,  and  is  strik- 
ingly free  from  satire.  There  is,  furthermore,  a  graceful  and  "airy 
conventionality"  about  his  work  that  raises  it  in  his  treatment  of 
manners  above  the  danger  of  gross  realism.  If  we  except  the  dis- 
parity in  poetic  genius,  we  will  find  Shirley's  attitude  toward  life 
and  art  to  be  largely  that  of  Shakespeare,  though,  of  course,  much 
more  conventional.  It  is  the  spirit  of  broad  sympathy;  the  look- 
ing at  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  happy  participant  rather 
than  that  of  a  critical  spectator.  It  is  largely  this  that  marks 
Shirley  of  the  old  romantic  line,  and  gives  an  original  interest  to 
his  work.  Having  read  through  much  in  Elizabethan  drama  that 
is  only  historicall}'  interesting  or  merely  beautiful  in  detail,  the 
critic  would  hardly  be  just  if  he  withheld  a  grateful  admiration 
from  Shirley,  who,  in  a  declining  age,  maintained  a  steady  excel- 
lence in  style  and  execution,  and  gave  to  old  material  new  life 
and  fresh  charm. 

Shirley's  gifts  as  a  poet  are  not  commensurate  with  his  abilities 
as  a  practical  playwright.  His  imagination  seldom  does  more 
than  play  about  the  deep  and  searching  emotions  of  the  human 
heart,  and  rather  runs  in  even,  delicate  tracery  through  all  that 
he  wrote.  It  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  his  genuine  qitality 
as  a  poet  is  frequently  neglected, — this'  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  hold  the  secret  to  that  mine  from  which  the  earlier 
masters  drew  with  exhaustless  prodigality.  His  lines  are  never 
crowded  with  thought  or  too  abundant  imagery,  and  his  striking 
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passages  frequently  owe  their  quality  to  one  or  two  deeply  poetic 
lines,  as  in  this  short  one  quoted  by  Mr.  Gosse:1 

"Yes,  Felisarda,  he  is  gone,  that  in 
The  morning  promis'd  many  years;  but  death 
Hath  in  a  few  hours  made  him  as  stiff,  as  all 
The  winds  of  winter  had  thrown  cold  upon  him, 
And  whisper'd  him   to  marble."2 

In  the  following  passage,  the  simple  fidelity  and  effective  move- 
ment of  the  last  line  creates  the  poetic  value  of  the  whole  figure : 

"What  a  brave  armour  is 
An  innocent  soul !     How  like  a  rock  it  bids 
Defiance  to  a  storm,  against  whose  ribs 
The  insolent  waves  but  dash  themselves  in  pieces, 
And  fall  and  hide  their  heads  in  passionate  foam!"3 

And   in  a  somewhat  bolder  and  more  lurid  vein,  the  following 

lines  from  The  Cardinal: 

"I  come 

To  shew  the  man  you  have  provok'd,  and  lost, 
And  tell  you  what  remains  of  my  revenge. — 
Live,  but  never  presume  again  to  marry : 
I'll  kill  the  next  at  the  altar,  and  quendi  fill 
The  smiling  tapers  with  his  blood."4 

While  the  beauty  of  his  poetry  in  many  oases  becomes  a  beauty 
of  line,  the  plays  are  not  without  numerous  passages  of  sustained 
and  even  elaborate  poetry,  as  in  the  lines  which  Dr.  Farmer  con- 
sidered in  imagination  "fine  to  an  extraordinary  degree." 

lBest  Plays  of  Shirley.  Mermaid   ser.,  p.  xiii. 

iirley.    Dramatic    H'orA-.s,    T,    p.    249. 
»/6irf..  TV,  p.  181. 
Vbtrf.,  V,  p.  320.     Cf.  also  the  following  from   Beaumont  and   Fletcher, 

Act   V.   Re.  3.  Mermaid   Ser..  p.   175. 

"I'll  provide 

A   masque  shall   make  your  Hymen   turn   his  saffron 

Into  a  sullen  coat,  and  sing  sad   requiems 

To   your   departing  souls; 

lilood  shall  put  out  your  torches,"  etc. 
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"Her  eye  did  seem  to  labour  with  a  tear, 
Which  suddenly  took  birth,  but,  overweigh'd 
With  its  own  swelling,  dropp'd  upon  her  bosom, 
Which,  by  reflection  of  her  light,  appear' d 
As  nature  meant  her  sorrow  for  an  ornament; 
After,  her  looks  grew  cheerful,  and  I  saw 
A  smile  shoot  graceful  upward  from  her  eyes, 
As  if  they  had  gain'd  a  victory  o'er  grief, 
And  with  it  many  beams  twisted  themselves, 
Upon  whose  golden  threads  the  angels  walk 
To  and  again  from  heaven."1 

Shirley  was  very  happy  in  his  treatment  of  gentle  sorrow,  and 
in  the  following  lines  we  meet  again  a  beautiful  description  Af 
a  grief  that  has  all  but  spent  itself: 

"Sorrow  and  I 

Are  taking  leave,  I  hope,  and  these  are  only 
Some  drops  after  the  cloud  has  wept  his  violence."2 

Shirley's  poetry  is  very  even  in  quality.  For  this  reason  it  is 
difficult  to  pick  superior  passages.  It  will  be  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  illustrate  the  poetic  quality  which  he  sustains  with  ease 
throughout  his  plays.  The  following  is  fairly  representative : 

"But  what  story 

Mention'd  his  name,  that  had  his  prince's  bosom, 
Without  the  people's  hate?  'tis  sin  enough, 
In  some  men,  to  be  great;  the  throng  of  stars, 
The  rout  and  common  people  of  the  sky, 
Move  still  another  way  than  the  sun  does, 
That  gilds  the  creature:  take  your  honours  back, 
And,  if  you  can,  that  purple  of  my  veins, 
Which  flows  in  your's,  and  you  shall  leave  me  in 
A  state  I  shall  not  fear  the  great  ones'  envy, 
Nor  common  people's  rage."3 

^Dramatic  Works,  I,  p.  202. 
-lUd.,   Ill,   p.   206. 
3lUd.,  IT,  p.   107. 
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Another  passage  from  the  same  play   will   illustrate  the  quality 
of  much  of  the  diaJogue  of  Shirley's  serious  dramas : 

"To  one  whom  you  have  heard  talk  of, 
Your  fathers  knew  him  well:  one,  who  will  never 
Give  cause  I  should  suspect  him  to  forsake  me; 
A  constant  lover,  one  whose  lips,  though  cold, 
Distil  chaste  kisses:  though  our  bridal  bed 
Be  not  adorn'd  with  roses,  'twill  be  green; 
We  shall  have  virgin  laurel,  cypress,  yew, 
To  make  us  garlands;  though  no  pine  do  burn, 
Our  nuptial  shall  have  torches,  and  our  chamber 
Shall  be  cut  out  of  marble,  where  we'll  sleep, 
Free  from  all  care  for  ever:     Death,  my  lord, 
I  hope,  shall  be  my  husband."1 

The  passages  quoted  above  are  not  necessarily  examples  of  Shir- 
ley's best  poetry ;  but  they  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  poetic 
character  of  his  plays  as  a  whole.  The  figures  are  neither  strik- 
ing nor  rare,  but  the  speeches  are  carried  off  with  ease  and  grace 
and  an  air  of  refinement  and  good  breeding  that  recalls  the  poetry 
of  the  Cavalier  song-writers.  The  delicate  conventionality  and  re- 
strained artistry  of  such  speeches  fails  somehow  to  carry  the  con- 
viction of  passion  springing  out  of  human  experience.  The  poetry 
does  not  seem  to  come  inevitably  from  the  character  and  situa- 
tion: there  is  something  extra-ornamental  about  it.  Lowell  touches 
the  point  closely  in  the  following  comment :  "The  sorrows  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  personages  have  almost  as  much  charm 
as  sadness  in  them,  and  we  think  of  the  poet  more  than  of  the 
sufferer.  Yet  his  emotion  is  genuine,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  so  even 
while  we  feel  also  that  it  leaves  his  mind  free  to  think  about  it."2 
Notwithstanding  the  great  advance  made  by  the  later  Elizabethans 
in  the  technical  handling  of  plot  and  in  a  sure  sense  for  dramatic 
situation,  they  wore  never  able  to  raise  the  speeches  of  their  char- 
acters to  the  level  of  poetry  and  still  retain  the  verisimilitude  to 
human  passion  and  action  that  characteri/e.-  the  work  of  the  earlier 
masters.  This  is  to  my  mind  the  outstanding  weakness  of  the 

lDramatic    Works,    II,    p.    165. 
*Old  English  Dramatists,  p.   106. 
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plays  of  Shirley,  as  well  as  of  the  work  of  Massinger  and  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher. 

Dr.  Ward  has  said  that  "in  very  few  of  our  dramatists  shall 
we  meet  with  so  many  passages  of  a  poetic  beauty,  elaborate 
indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  genuine,  and  finding  its  expression 
in  imagery  at  once  original  and  appropriate.  Shirley  was  en- 
dowed with  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  which  would  render  many 
of  these  passages  admirable  themes  for  a  painter  who  would  allow 
them  to  linger  in  his  mind;  the  hues  and  shades  of  the  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  of  the  changes  of  day  and  night,  and  the  world 
of  flowers  in  particular,  left  their  delicate  impression  upon  the  re- 
ceptive fancy  of  this  true  poet."1 

Of  longer  lyrics  Shirley  has  not  left  us  many  that  are  perfect. 
It  was  not  his  common  practice  to  scatter  songs  throughout  his 
plays.  Mr.  Gosse  has  selected  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  open- 
ing lines  of  which  are : 

"You  virgins,  that  did  late  despair 

To  keep  your  wealth  from  cruel  men, 
Tie  up  in  silk  your  careless  hair, 
Soft  peace  has  come  again."2 

We  know  that  he  could  write  a  fine  lyric.  In  the  noble  lines 
that  King  Charles  loved  to  hear  from  old  Bowman,  we  have  one  of 
the  finest  lyrics  in  our  language.  The  thought  of  death  as  the 
"leveler"  is  common  in  the  poetry  of  all  periods,  but  it  has  rarely 
found  quite  such  simple  and  inevitable  expression.  "It  is  a  nobly 
simple  "piece  of  verse,"  says  Lowell,  "with  the  slow  and  solemn 
cadence  of  a  funeral  march.  The  hint  of  it  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  a  passage  in  that  droningly  dreary  book,  the  'Mirror 
for  Magistrate?.'  This  little  poem  is  one  of  the  best  instances  of 
the  good  fortune  of  the  men  of  that  age  in  the  unconscious  sim- 
plicity and  gladness  (I  know  not  what  else  to  call  it)  of  their 
vocabulary.  The  language,  so  to  speak,  had  just  learned  to  go 
alone,  and  found  a  joy  in  its  own  mere  motion,  which  it  lost  as  it 
grew  older,  and  to  walk  was  no  longer  a  marvel."3  Though  com- 

*History  of  English  Dramatic  Literature,  III.  p.  123. 
-Dramatic  Works,  V,  p.   189. 
301d  English  Dramatists,  p.  11. 
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monly  known,  it  should  be  quoted  as  the  last  word  on  Shirley  as 
a  poet. 

"The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings: 
Scepter  and  crown, 
Must  tumble  down. 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

"Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield  ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still : 
Early  or  late, 
They  stoop  to  fate, 

And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath, 
When  they,  pale  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow, 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now, 
See,  where  the  victor-victim  bleeds: 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb, 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust."1 

It  may  be  well  at  the  expense  of  some  repetition  to  summarize 
briefly  the  investigation  of  Shirley's  methods  in  dramatic  art.  The 
most  conspicuous  merit  of  his  plays  is  their  const rm-tive  exiel- 
lence.  As  a  playwright  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  of  the  Elixa- 
bethan  dramatists.  He  is  eclectic  in  practice,  but  his  eclecticism 
is  not  blind  following.  It  is  guided  by  a  native  sense  for  the 
dramatic,  and  is  discriminating  and  constructive.  And  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  is  unoriginal.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
not  to  be  conscious  of  the  vast  amount  of  literary  production  that 

'Dramatic  Works,  VI.  p.  396. 
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had  preceded  him,  but  in  spite  of  this  he  has  succeeded  in  show- 
ing a  real  inventive  power  and  a  sure  sense  of  what  is,  dramatically 
speaking,  the  best.  Jn  plotting  his  plays  he  has  shown  a  greater 
simplicity  than  his  predecessors,  and  is  rarel}-  guilty  of  produc- 
ing a  poorly  motived  or  a  disorganized  play.  The  dialogue  in  his 
comedies  is  bright  and  spontaneous,  never  involved  or  obscure. 
This,  combined  with  a  real  sense  of  humor  and  a  perspicuous 
action,  gives  the  great  quality  that  leads  to  practical  success, 
namely,  interest.  JVlr.  Gosse  holds  that  Shirley  of  all  the  Eliza- 
bethans could  most  easily  be  restored  to  the  modern  stage.1  In  his 
treatment  of  character,  he  is  slightly  conventional  and  frequently 
prone  to  run  into  types.  When  we  have  read  through  his  comedy 
of  manners,  we  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the  typical  Lon- 
doner. We  have  laughed  at  the  rich  young  countryman  who  has 
come  up  to  London  to  spend  his  money ;  we  have  seen  the  ins 
and  outs  of  the  needy  gallant  who  wears  his  own  hair,  knows  how 
to  make  a  leg,  and  not  infrequently  lives  by  his  wits.  Then  there 
is  the  young  widow  who  gulls  a  brace  of  lovers;  and  the  poor  uni- 
versity scholar  whose  black  clothes  and  modest  manners  are  sadly 
out  of  fashion  in  the  gay  metropolis.  We  pass  through  many 
lively  scenes:  now  at  a  game  of  dice  in  an  uproarious  tavern;  now 
at  Hyde  Park,  playing  the  races;  and  more  interesting  still,  at  a 
fashionable  ball,  which  some  good  Londoners  had  whispered  was 
something  worse  than  the  Faniily  of  Love,  but  which  turns  out 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  first  subscription  dance.  While  the 
characters  seldom  have  that  living  touch  that  holds  Falstaff  so 
vitally  and  imperishably  in  our  memory,  they  have  a  universality 
that  makes  them  interesting  to-day.  Shirley  has  avoided  the  main 
evil  incident  to  a  study  of  contemporary  life,  that  is,  a  too  close 
realism.  He  has  given  ns  a  vivid  and  sprightly  picture  of  the 
London  of  his  time,  not  exactly  and  minutely,  but  rather  in  its 
essential  human  spirit.  In  connection  with  all  this,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Shirley  maintained  a  purely  literary  drama,  writ- 
ing for  the  most  part  in  verse.  His  poetry,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
adequate  and  sincere,  characterized  by  a  delicate  fancy  and  sus- 
ceptibility rather  than  by.  depth  of  passion  or  philosophical  utter- 
ance. 

'Gosse.  Best  Plays  of  Rhirley.  Mermaid  ser.,  p.  xxx. 
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A  brief  comment  'upon  Shirley's  relative  standing  among  his 
contemporaries  will  complete  my  critical  estimate  of  him.  Shirley 
readily  falls  into  the  best  company  of  his  time,  namely,  that  of 
Massinger  and  Ford.  While  it  may  be  frankly  admitted  that 
Shirley  does  not  present  a  striking  individuality  as  a  poet  or  a 
dramatist,  we  should  be  careful  not  to  deny  this  admirable  man 
his  chief  merit  by  refusing  to  recognize  the  high  value  of  a  mod- 
erate and  sustained  literary  excellence.  Shirley  was  evidently  a 
man  whose  modest  and  cultivated  taste  would  not  permit  him  to 
indulge  in  excesses  to  gain  an  audience,  and  his  artistic  practice 
is  fairly  justified  by  contemporary  success.  His  work,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  marked  by  such  persistent  traits  as  the  moral  earn- 
estness and  rhetorical  vein  of  Massinger,  two  qualities  that  have 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  English  people  at  all  times.  Indeed,  it 
is  upon  a  moral  appeal,  by  no  means  concealed  by  the  greatest 
art,  that  Massinger  has  so  definitely  impressed  himself  upon  his 
readers.  Special  students  of  Massinger  admit  this.  Lowell  con- 
fesses his  delight  in  him  to  be  "not  so  much  for  his  passion  or 
power,  though  at  times  he  reaches  both,  as  for  the  love  he  shows 
for  those  things  that  are  lovely  and  of  good  report  in  human 
nature,  for  his  sympathy  with  what  is  generous  and  high-minded 
and  honorable/'1  Now  Shirley  is  neither  moral  nor  rhetorical; 
yet,  if  we  put  the  matter  upon  an  artistic  basis,  he  sufficiently 
holds  his  own  with  Massinger  as  a  dramatist,  while  as  a  poet  he 
as  easily  surpasses  him.  To  me  Massinger  just  missed  poetry  in 
most  of  what  he  wrote.  As  a  special  instance  of  his  poetic  insuffi- 
ciency we  may  take  The  Guardian,  in  which  not  a  line  rises  to  the 
level  of  genuine  poetry.2  The  following  passage  from  7>V//''/v  <i« 
You  List  is  typical  of  much  of  his  work.  To  appreciate  fully  the 
failure  of  the  author  here,  one  should  have  more  of  the  context, 
but  the  quotation  illustrates  clearly  the  difference  between  rhetoric 
and  poetry. 

"There,  in  an  arbour, 

Of  itself  supported  o'er  a  bubbling  spring. 

With  purple  hyacinths  and  roses  covered, 

\Vc  \\ill  enjoy  Hie  sweets  of  life,  nor  shall 


T/ic   OM    /•;„.///*/(    tt,;i,,iatists,   p.    122. 

-'(  f.   Symons,   "Introduction"  to  Best  Plays  of   .1/ox.vi  'n<i<-r.    Mermaid 
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Arithmetic  sum  up  the  varieties  of 

Our  amorous  dalliance;  our  viands  such, 

As  not  alone  shall  nourish  appetite, 

But  strengthen  our  performance;  and,  when  called  for, 

The  quiristers  of  the  air  shall  give  us  music; 

And,  when  we  slumber,  in  a  pleasant  dream 

You  shall  behold  the  mountains  of  vexations 

Which  you  have  heaped  upon  the  Eoman  tyrants 

In  your  free  resignation  of  your  kingdom, 

And  smile  at  their  afflictions."1 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  fine  sensuous  poetry  which  the  older 
poets  would  scarcely  have  missed.  The  following  passage  from 
Shirley  offers  a  sufficient  parallel  to  the  foregoing  lines  of  Mas- 
singer.  Though  the  two  quotations  are  antithetical  in  tone,  they 
are  similar  in  that  both  are  descriptive  passages  serving  the  same 
purpose  in  the  respective  plays  for  which  they  were  written.  To 
me  the  lines  from  Shirley  carry  a  truer  poetic  quality :  there  is  an 
atmosphere  about  them  that  recalls  the  happy  intuition  of  the 
earlier  masters,  especially  in  the  last  three  lines,  which  are*  quite 
inevitable  and  finely  suggestive. 

"This  is  the  place,  by  his  commands,  to  meet  in; 
It  has  a  sad  and  fatal  invitation : 
A  hermit  that  forsakes  the  world  for  prayer 
And  solitude,  would  be  timorous  to  live  here. 
There's  not  a  spray  for  birds  to  perch  upon; 
For  every  tree  that  overlooks  the  vale, 
Carries  the  mark  of  lightning,  and  is  blasted. 
The  day,  which  sfnil'd  as  I  came  forth,  and  spread 
Fair  beams  about,  has  taken  a  deep  melancholy, 
That  sits  more  ominous  in  her  face  than  night: 
All  darkness  is  less  horrid  than  half  light. 
Never  was  such  a  scene  for  death  presented; 
And  there's  a  ragged  mountain  peeping  over, 
With  many  heads,  seeming  to  crowd  themselves 
Spectators  of  some  tragedy."2 

^Believe  As  You  List,  Act  IV,  Sc.  2,  Mermaid  Ser. 
-Dramatic  Works,  V,  p.  486. 
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With  his  other  great  contemporary,  Shirley's  comparative  stand- 
ing is  more  difficult  to  decide.  Ford  has  dug  deeper  but  more 
narrowly  in  his  art.  He  has  a  penetrating  analysis  of  character 
almost  unbearable  at  times,  but  compelling  in  its  fascination;  and 
in  his  relentless  probing  of  human  sorrows  and  human  wrongs  he 
has  struck  a  deeper,  sadder  note  in  poetry  than  any  other  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  this  song  from  The  Broken  Heart,  there  is  a 
poignant  beauty  frequent  in  Ford,  but  seldom  reached  by  Shirley. 

"0,  no  more,  no  more,  too  late 

Sighs  are  spent;  the  burning  tapers 
Of  a  life  as  chaste  as  fate, 

Pure  as  are  unwritten  papers, 
Are  burnt  out:  no  heat,  no  light 

Now  remains;  'tis  ever  night. 

"Love  is  dead;  let  lovers'  eyes, 
Locked  in  endless  dreams, 
Th'  extremes  of  all  extremes, 
4         Ope  no  more,  for  now  Love  dies, 
Now  Love  dies, — implying 

Love's  martyrs  must  be  ever  ever  dying.''1 

Shirley's  verse  seldom  shows  the  rare  quality  of  Ford's  lyric 
strain;  nor  do  his  tragedies  ever  present  the  intensity  or  subtle 
analysis  of  Ford's  studies  in  forbidden  experience.  But  if  Shirley 
was  not  capable  of  a  "grief  deeper  than  language,"  nor  the  master 
of  "brief  mysterious  words,  which  well  up  from  the  depths  of  des- 
pair," he  had  other  gifts  which,  taken  all  in  all,  probably  give  him 
a  more  significant  place  in  the  history  of  our  drama  than  Ford. 
In  the  variety  and  fecundity  of  his  production;  in  the  uniformly 
high  poetic  quality  of  his  verse;  in  his  adherence  to  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  the  past;  and  in  his  complete  sympathy  with  the  life  of 
his  times,  Shirley  came  nearer  to  sustaining  a  national  drama  than 
any  other  man  of  the  Caroline  period. 

There  is  one  point  which  probably  concerns  Shirley  more  as  a 
man  and  an  Elizabethan  than  as  a  playwright  and  poet.  It  has 
been  frequently  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing  pages  that  Shirley 
rarely,  if  ever,  took  a  moral  point  of  view.  For  the  most  part, 

lThe  Broken  Heart,  Act  IV,  Sc.   3.   Mermaid   Ser..   p.   2ti4. 
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his  plays  are  free  from  any  impropriety  of  subject,  and  his  atti- 
ture  on  broad  lines  of  conduct  is  dignified  and  noble.  Xor  does 
he  fail  to  utter  noble  sentiment. 

"When  our  souls  shall  leave  this  dwelling, 
The  glory  of  one  fair  and  virtuous  action 
Is  above  all  the  scutcheons  on  our  tomb, 
Or  silken  banners  over  us."1 

And  this  from  The  Lady  of  Pleasure: 

"Something  might'  here  be  spar'd,  with  safety  of 
Your  birth  and  honour,  since  the  truest  wealth 
Shines  from  the  soul,  and  draws  up  just  admirers."2 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  several  of  his  plays  he  should  have 
introduced  certain  "ugly  incongruities."  I  have  alluded  to  one 
in  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  and  a  similar  thing  disfigures  his  noble 
tragedy,  The  Cardinal.  But  it  is  perfectly  reasonable  to  explain 
these  as  pure  conventions.  In  the  case  of  The  Gamester,  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  actually  deserted  his  art  to  catch  the  ground- 
lings. Charles  Kingsley  is  quite  justified  when  he  says  that  we 
could  never  put  such  plays  in  the  hands  of  our  children ;  but  in 
the  full  length  of  his  strictures  on  our  author  he  is  somewhat  per- 
verse/'5 In  the  first  place,  it  is  eminently  unfair  to  neglect  Shir- 
ley's average  practice,  and  consider  The  Gamester  as  typical  of  all 
he  wrote.4  In  the  second  place,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  case  of  The  Gamester,  the 
King  gave  Shirley  the  plot,  and  later  approved  the  play  ;5  and  the 
worst  enemies  of  Charles  were  never  able  to  cast  the  slightest 
shadow  upon  his  morals  as  a  man.  Conventions  which  today  re- 
strict the  relations  of  the  sexes  did  not  prevail  then ;  and  coarse- 
ness and  broad  jesting  sometimes  ran  to  extremes.  As  Miss 
Woodbridge  has  pertinently  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  one  of  Mas- 

^Dramatic  Works,  II,  p.  174. 
'     -Ibid.,  IV,  p.  8. 

3Plays    and    Puritans.     See    also    Gardiner,    History    of    England,    VII. 
Gardiner  is  hardly  fair  in  his  strictures  on  The  Witty  Fair  One. 

4See  Schelling,  Elizabethan  Drama,  II,  p.   293. 

"Malone  by  Boswell,  III,  p.  236.     See  Neilson,  W.  A.,  Cambridge  History 
of  English    TAterature,   VI.    pp.  "227-8. 
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singer's  plays,  we  must  not  take  the  seeming  licenses  too  seriously, 
"save  as  an  indication  of  the  state  of  the  comic  sense  in  .Mas- 
singer's  time."1  Infidelity  and  adultery,  even  madness,  were  at 
once  the  most  comic  and  most  tragic  of  themes  to  the  Elizabethan 
mind.  In  none  of  his  relations  in  life  was  Shirley  ever  other  than 
a  gentleman,  and  it  is  evident  from  his  plays  that  he  was  upon 
intimate  and  fiiendly  terms  with  the  best  people  of  his  day. 
There  is  a  marked  spirit  of  delicacy  and  refinement  in  all  his 
work  that  would  oppose  any  gross  immorality.  As  for  this  treat- 
ment of  the  common  moral  problems,  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare him  with  a  poet  of  an  earlier  generation.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  think  of  the  learned  and  dignified  Chapman  as  immoral.  Vet 
if  we  examine  his  plays,  we  shall  find  that  adultery  is  a  common 
theme,  used  even  for  purely  comic  purposes.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  the  results  of  his  several  comedies  might  seem  a  real  in- 
dictment of  the  constancy  and  chastity  of  all  women.  Happily 
this  construction  is  seldom  put  upon  his  plays,  and  any  seeming 
immorality  is  assigned  to  the  conventions  of  the  age.  Shirley 
never  uses  adultery  as  a  purely  comic  theme,  and  to  woman  he 
has  not  only  given  a  noble  purity,  but  to  her  virtue  and  chastity 
he  has  given  again  and  again  the  power  of  redeeming  a  man  from 
the  sins  of  illicit  passion.  Again  in  the  case  of  Chapman,  it  is  a 
question  whether  he  has  any  other  than  an  artistic  end  in  view 
when  he  introduces  into  his  comedies  the  immoral  influences  of 
the  court  upon  the  citizen.  Shirley  "is  no  disciple  of  the  social 
heresy  that  the  pleasures  of  one  class  have  a  right  to  pollute  the 
morals  of  another."2  In  fact,  his  comedies  mark  a  great  advance- 
in  refinement  and  feeling  over  those  of  the  preceding  reign,  and 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  man  who  had  mingled  freely  and  familiarly 
with  the  best  classes.  As  Dr.  Ward  says,  "Not  one  of  our  pie- 
Restoration  dramatists,  save  Shakespere  and  again  good  Thomas 
Heywood,  deserves  less  than  Shirley  to  be  singled  out  for  con- 
demnation as  an  offender  against  principles  which  in  his  genera- 
tion and  with  his  lights  he  sought  to  honour  and  uphold."3 


in  Jonaon'a  Comedy,  p.  45.     The  most  satisfactory  tn-iii  nicnt  of 
this   matter   of  the   morality   of   the  playwrights  will  be   found   in   Leslie 

Stephen's  .^-jiy  mi    M;is-in«,'cr.   Uniirn  ii>  n   l,ihr<tri/.  Lund..   1809.   IT.  p.   141. 
\V;mi.    /.'.M///.V/I    Ih-iunntir    l.itirn  lure  .    TTT,   p.    125. 


CHAPMAN'S  PRACTICE  IN  COMEDY 


The  thought  of  a  collaboration  between  two  such  men  as  Shir- 
ley and  Chapman  in  such  a  play  as  The  Ball  is  at  once  stimulat- 
ing to  inquiry.  The  disparity  in  the  personality  and  the  practice 
of  the  two  men  would  at  first  thought  almost  prompt  a  denial  of 
their  professional  union  upon  so  slight  an  authority  as  a  title- 
page  by  a  London  printer.  The  placid  and  elegant  talent  of  Shir- 
ley, first  and  foremost  a  dramatist,  is  sharply  at  odds  with  the 
lofty  and  ponderous  genius  of  Chapman,  to  whom  the  drama  ap- 
pealed largely  as  a  means  of  popular  expression,  but  whose  special 
gifts  found  a  more  congenial  activity  in  the  realms  of  translation 
and  pure  poetry.  As  a  mere  assertion  of  this  antithesis,  however, 
would  hardly  seem  sufficient  for  argumentative  purposes,  a  few 
pages  are  here  devoted  to  the  chief  results  of  a  careful  study  of 
Chapman's  comedies,  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  later  apply- 
ing these  results  to  some  settlement  of  his  share  in  the  author- 
ship of  The  Ball 

As  a  writer  of  plays,  Chapman  is  better  known  by  his  tragedies 
than  by  his  comedies.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. He  labored  faithfully  on  his  serious  plays  to  make  them 
worthily  represent  his  art.  The  result  is  that  they  are  more  con- 
sistently excellent  than  his  comedies,  in  which  he  took  less  interest. 
Not  only  are  his  tragedies  better  as  a  whole  than  his  comedies,  but 
in  such  plays  as  Busy  D'Ambios  and  Byron,  Chapman  is  most 
essentially  himself,  for  on  serious  themes  he  could  best  display  his 
fine  reflective  powers  and  his  normally  dignified  attitude  toward 
life.  In  so  far,  then,  as  Chapman's  tragedies  represent  him  most 
characteristically  as  an  artist  and,  a  man,  they  have  rightfully  re- 
ceived more  complete  critical  study  than  his  less  serious  work  in 
the  drama.  But  while  we  may  accept  his  tragedies  as  more  rep- 
resentative of  Chapman's  dramatic  ait,  there  is  a  general  reserva- 
tion to  be  made.  For  when  every  respect  has  been  paid  to  the 
effort  that  went  to  the  writing  of  these  works,  and  generous  ac- 
count taken  of  the  "full  sail"  of  the  rare  passages,  it  must,  never- 
theless, be  admitted  that  the  tragedies  are  dull  reading  and  as 
plays  unsuccessful.  In  comparison  with  such  plays  as  Shirley's 
Cardinal  and  Ford's  Broken  Heart,  Chapman's  tragedies  suffer 
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seriously  in  Uehnieal  excellence,  revealing  plainly  his  inability  to 
adapt  his  style  to  the  subtle  and  wayward  exigencies  of  dialogue, 
or  to  give  the  action  of  his  plays  movement  and  verisimilitude  to 
life.  An  acquaintance  with  fii/mn  makes  it  easy  to  accept  the 
common  criticism  that  Chapman's  genius  is  after  all  epic  rather 
than  dramatic,  and  that  his  dialogue,  while  sometimes  reaching  a 
noble  beauty  of  utterance,  is  not  infrequently  inspired  by  nothing 
more  than  his  scholar's  zeal. 

The  ready  recognition  of  Chapman's  characteristic  bent  in  his 
tragedies,  and  the  larger  critical  emphasis  laid  upon  these  plays, 
has  somewhat  obscured  his  gift  in  comedy.  With  all  due  respects 
to  the  merits  of  his  tragedies,  and  with  full  recognition  of  their 
superiority  as  a  whole,  the  interesting  fact  remains  that  Chap- 
man's best  individual  work  in  the  drama  is  to  be  found  among  his 
comedies.  The  play  of  All  Fools  could  with  full  justice  be  taken 
as  his  dramatic  masterpiece.  With  characteristic  lack  of  dramatic 
criticalness,  however,  Chapman  has  called  this  best  example  of  his 
play  writing  "the  least  allow'd  birth  of"  his  "shaken  brain."1  It 
is  evident  that  he  never  gave  himself  seriously  to  comedy.  He 
considered  only  two  of  his  comedies  worthy  of  a  dedication:  and 
in  the  dedication  to  these  plays,  there  is  a.  note  of  disparagement 
wholly  wanting  in  the  addresses  prefixed  to  his  tragedies.  He 
probably  wrote  most  of  his  comedies  as  a  means  of  revenue,  with- 
out any  high  artistic  end  in  view.  The  want  of  a  serious  aim 
would  partially  account  for  the  defects  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
these  plays.  Structurally  his  comedies  are  very  unequal.  If  we 
were  to  judge  from  his  practice  in  comedy,  it  would  hardly  seem 
that  he  knew  when  he  was  writing  well  and  when  he  was  writing 
ill.  Tn  the  plays  of  All  Forth  and  Monxi<>in-  D'OHrc  he  readied  a 
high  measure  of  success;  but  he  is  very  blind  and  bungling  on 
the  slightly  different  theme .  of  The  (l<>nllcnunt  I'xlu'r.  When 
working  without  the  steadying  hand  of  a  collaborator,  he  often 
hurried,  and  failed  to  sustain  his  plots.  This  carelessness  of  form 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  final  scenes  of  his  plays,  where  he  has 
a  tendency  to  get  lost  or  overcome  in  the  complication  and  to  lose 
the  best  points  of  the  resolution  of  his  comic  entanglement.  With 
this  loss  in  dramatic  structure,  however,  there  went  a  gain.  Freed 

'Dedication  to  All  Fools. 
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from  the  trammels  of  a  conscious  ideal,  Chapman  improved  in 
style.  Swinburne  has  noted  the  "merit  of  pure  and  lucid  style 
which  distinguishes  the  best  comedies  of  Chapman  from  the  bulk 
of  his  other  writings,"1  and  accounts  for  it  in  that  Chapman  "felt 
himself  no  longer  bound  to  talk  big  or  stalk  stiffly,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  not  too  high-minded  to  move  easily  and  speak  grace- 
fully."2 

At  least  once  Chapman  rose  to  a  happy  combination  of  style 
and  structure  in  comedy.  In  All  Fools  he  has  given  us  an  ex- 
ample of  a  well  developed  play,  masterly  in  the  handling  of  an 
intricate  intrigue  and  inspiriting  in  the  sprightliness  and  sureness 
of  the  dialogue.  To  this  play,  it  would  seem,  he  had  given  more 
than  his  usual  attention,  for  he  has  told  us  that 

"Lest  by  others  stealth  it  be  imprest 
Without  my  passport,  patch'd  by  other's  wit,' 

he  had  given  it  to  the  press  himself.  But  while  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  in  All  Fools  Chapman  has  shown  a  fund  of  real  humor 
and  a  competent  mastery  of  comic  situation,  his  usual  practice 
both  in  tragedy  and  in  comedy  proves  him  to  have  been  deficient 
in  dramatic  sense,  and  to  have  been  neither  versatile  nor  prolific. 
Scholarly  by  nature,  and  coming  late  to  the  stage,  he  was  never 
able  to  gain  the  skill,  nor  develop  the  easy  grace  and  sweet  human- 
ity which  we  find  so  delightful,  for  instance,  in  the  less  ambitious 
Shirley. 

Notwithstanding  the  inequalities  in  Chapman's  comedies,  his 
dramatic  affiliations  are  fairly  clear.  He  belonged  to  the  classical 
school  as  opposed  to  the  comic  practice  of  the  more  popular  ro- 
mantic playwrights.  He  did  not  commit  himself  definitely  to  a 
propaganda,  as  Jonson  did;  but  he  was  closely  related  to  the  lat- 
ter both  professionally  and  by  temperament.  He  believed  with 
Jonson  that  the  end  of  art  is  moral,3  and,  as  a  rule,  he  main- 
tained in  his  comedies  the  structural  principles  of  Roman  comedy. 
But  while  Chapman  kept  on  the  whole  to  the  comedy  of  intrigue, 
and  introduced  into  his  plays  the  stock  characters  of  the  Latin 

lPoems   and   Minor   Translations,   "Introduction,"   pp.   xxv-xxvi. 

-Ibid.,    p.    xxvi. 

"Dedication   to   Revenge   of  Bussy   D'Ambois. 
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writers,  his  classic  form  was  by  no  means  pure.  Romantic  ele- 
ments crept  in,  possibly  under  the  influence  of  the  Italian  novels 
and  plays  that  served  as  the  sources  of  some  of  his  material. 
Monsieur  D'Olive  has  a  strong  romantic  tinge,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  certain  scenes  in  The  Widow's  Tears.  In  The  Qenfieman 
Usher,  the  romantic  plot  so  completely  usurps  the  interest  that  it 
has  been  taken  as  a  possible  experiment  of  Chapman's  in  Fletcher- 
ian  comedy.1  We  might  expect  an  irregular  production  from  an 
author  whose  career  extended  over  so  long  a  period  as  Chapman's 
did.  But  Chapman's  difficulties  probably  arose  from  other  sources. 
It  is  easier  to  believe  that  he  failed  to  develop  a  more  settled  and 
perfect  manner  through  the  fact  that  he  began  late  and  that  his 
true  talents  lay  in  other  fields.  In  this  respect  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  him  with  Jonson.  The  professional  careers  of  the  two 
men  run  parallel,  with  apparently  the  same  opportunities.  While 
Chapman  was  in  the  field  with  the  classic  model,  and  even  with  its 
specialized  form  of  the  humors,  as  early  as  Jonson,  he  never 
brought  his  practice  to  critical  perfection,  and  hence  relinquished 
any  possible  leadership  in  the  classical  school  to  his  sturdy  and 
more  able  contemporary. 

Before  entering  into  an  examination  of  Chapman's  comedies,  I 
wish  to  eliminate  from  the  discussion  one  that  would  seem  to  con- 
tribute little  to  a  fair  estimation  of  his  general  practice.  This  is 
the  play  of  The  Gentleman  I'xlicr.  It  is  a  new  departure  for 
Chapman  into  tragi-comedy,  but  so  bungling  and  purposeless  that 
it  can  hardly  be  considered  more  than  an  experiment.  The  play 
is  full  of  dramatic  possibilities;  but  the  poet  has  missed  them  all, 
and  after  starting  in  light  comedy  gropes  his  way  into  serious 
drama.  In  the  six  remaining  comedies,  however,  certain  common 
characteristics  are  so  well  defined  as  to  give  a  more  or  less  fixed 
caste  to  his  work.  At  first  sight,  these  plays  have  a  very  complex 
character \  and  the  complexity  is  real  in  the  plots  and  counter-plots 
of  such  plays  as  All  Fools  and  May  Dai/.  But  the  intricacy  of  the 
intrigue  excepted,  the  general  plan  of  construction  of  the  plays;  is 
comparatively  simple.  There  are  generally  two  or  three  charac- 
ters whose  vices  or  virtues  the  dramatist  wishes  to  exploit.  To 
carry  out  this  phm.  then1  is  n  third  character,  a  "dynamic  IHTSOM- 

'Parrott,  «><!.  .1/7  Foo/.s.  Belles-Lettres  Ser.,  p.  xlv. 
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ality,"  whose  business  is  to  set  all  of  the  rest  by  the  ears.  The 
remaining  characters  merely  furnish  additional  humorous  touches, 
and  are  incidental  to  the  main  action.  Another  principle  of  con- 
struction is  a  parallelism-  in  the  action,  often  resulting  in,  or  em- 
phasized by,  the  contrast  in  the  leading  characters.  A  Humorous 
Day's  Mirth  consists  of  a  series  of  tricks  played  upon  a  jealous  old 
husband  and  a  doting  old  wife.  Lemot,  the  king's  minion,  car- 
ries on  the  action.  In  All  Fools  the  same  form  prevails.  Two 
fathers  are  played  one  against  the  other  by  the  disreputable  Ee- 
naldo.  Monsieur  D'Olive,  while  quite  different  in  tone  and  treat- 
ment from  the  plays  just  mentioned,  has,  nevertheless,  the  same 
arrangement.  The  chivalrous  Vandome,  returning  home  after 
some  years  of  absence,  finds  woe  and  mourning  on  all  sides.  To 
him  the  following  problem  is  presented  for  solution.  Marcellina, 
io  whom  he  is  bound  in  ties  of  gallantry,  has  secluded  herself  on 
account  of  the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  and  vowed  never  to  leave 
her  curious  retirement.  On  the  other  hand,  Vandome's  sister  has 
died,  and  her  husband,  St.  Anne,  inconsolable  in  his  grief,  refuses 
to  consign  the  body  to  the  grave.  The  parallelism  is  very  clearly 
marked  here.  Marcellina  and  St.  Anne  have,  so  to  speak,  been 
deflected  from  their  usual  course  of  life.  To  restore  them  to  their 
normal  orbit  is  the  object  of  the  action,  and  Vandome  becomes  the 
moving  personality.  The  Widow's  Tears,  the  last  of  Chapman's 
comedies,  is  a  striking  and  daring  play,  yet  unsatisfactory  by  very 
nature.1 '  Eudora,  a  widow,  and  Cynthia  have  professed  a  fidelity 
to  their  husbands  that  shall  outlast  death.  Thersalio  breaks  the 
vowed  constancy  of  the  former  by  winning  her  to  a  second  mar- 
'riage;  while  his  brother,  husband  to  Cynthia,  tests  the  fidelity  of 
the  latter  in  a  scene  that  runs  a  very  narrow  way  between  farce 
and  tragedy.  The  parallelism  is  no  less  marked  here  than  in  the 
other  plays  just  mentioned.  Thersalio  is  the  one  who  propels  the 
play  in  this  case. 

Besides  simplicity  and  a  common  constructive  principle,  the 
comedies  of  Chapman  have  similar  comic  themes  or  motifs.  To 
this  may  be  attached  more  than  ordinary  importance  when  we 
come  to  consider  his  collaboration  with  another  author.  Either 

*I  have  omitted  May  Day,  which  seems  in  construction  nearer  to  his 
early  work  in  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Alexandria,  before  he  had  reached  his 
more  settled  form.  Cf.  Fleay.  Biographical  Chronicle,  I,  p.  57. 
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Chapman's  stock  of  comic  material  was  especially  limited,  or  he 
had  .1  peculiar  interest  in  using  again  and  again  the  same  theme. 
He  never  tired  of  recurring  to  the  incontinence  of  women,  and  its 
complementary  motif  of  the  jealous  husband,  to  whom  "suspi  i<m 
is  the  deepest  wisdom."  In  The  /Hind  Beggar  of  Alexandria 
the  unpleasant  series  of  adulteries  practiced  by  the  hero  would 
seem  to  involve  a  real  indictment  of  women.  But  this  must  not 
he  too  hastily  accepted  as  Chapman's  attitude  toward  the  sex.  In 
.1  II  iniinroux  7^///'x  Mirfli  the  old  husband  is  at  once  the  victim 
of  liis  too  great  jealousy  and  his  doting  belief  in  his  wife's  con- 
stancy. In  All  Fools  the  jealous  husband  theme  forms  the  in- 
terest of  the  sub-plot,  and  it  appears  as  a  contributory  cause  of 
the  ((implication  in  Monsieur  D'Olive.  In  the  "unchivalrous 
comedy"  of  The  Widow's  Tears,  Chapman's  version  of  the  Ephesian 
Matron,  the  constancy  of  women  receives  an  apparent,  if  not  an 
intended,  attack.  The  question  at  once  arises,  What  was  Chap- 
man's attitude  toward  the  opposite  sex?  Swinburne  in  discussing 
this  comedy  has  suggested  that  "a  speculative  commentator  might 
throw  out  some  conjecture  to  the  effect  that  the  poet  at  fifty-three 
may  have  been  bent  on  revenge  for  a  slight  offered  to  some  un- 
seasonable courtship  of  his  own";  and  we  might  inquire  whether 
"this  keen  onslaught  on  the  pretensions  of  the  whole  sex  to  con- 
tinence or  constancy  were  or  were  not  instigated  by  an  individual 
rancour."  Apparently  Swinburne  is  not  looking  for  a  serious  an- 
swer. To  be  sure,  the  passages  upon  women  in  most  of  Chap- 
man's plays  are  not  complimentary:1  and  his  constant  return  to  a 
theme  so  offensive  to  our  present  moral  conceptions  would  seem  to 
indicate  a  cynical  attitude  upon  Chapman's  part.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  fine  scene  between  Yincentio  and  Margaret 
in  The  Gentleman  Usher;*  the  pretty  defense  of  Gazetta  by  the 
page  in  .I//  /<Wx;3  the  romantic  devotion  of  St.  Anne  in  Mnn*i<:nr 
while  the  incontinence  of  the  Puritan  in  .1  II nntorunx 
Miiih  and  Fianceschina  in  Mai/  Daij  is  not  so  much  the  sin 
at  question  as  the  jealousy  of  old  I.abervele  nnd  the  unsiasoiiable 
amour  of  Loren/o.  As  to  the  moral  phase  of  the  matter,  it  has 

Is,    Gostan/o'-    advice    to    Cornelio,    Act   V,    Sc.    2.     "Xiy. 
l  onifliu.   I   tr!l  you  again.'' vto.     Parrott    edition.    Loml..    1!H  J. 
Act    IV.   Sc.   -1. 
•Act  III,  Sc.   1. 
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already  been  considered  above.  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  Chapman  is  giving  a  comic  view  of  life,  in  a  comic  form 
that  is  highly  conventional  and  equally  opposed  to  any  idealistic 
or  realistic  interpretation. 

Professor  Schelling,  commenting  upon  Chapman,  has  said  that 
he  "never  passed  much  beyond  the  intrigue  of  Terence  and  Plau- 
tus,  the  vivacious  repartee  of  Lyly,  and  the  more  wayward  'humors' 
of  his  friend  Jonson."1  Of  character  study  in  the  real  sense  of  a 
living  comic  personality  he  has  given  us  nothing.  Monsieur 
D'Olive,  Thersalio,  and  perhaps  Bassiolo,  are  the  only  characters 
that  we  would  remember  individually  for  their  humor.  In  read- 
ing  his  comedies,  we  are  constantly  referring  to  the  dramatis  per- 
sonae  to  keep  the  characters  straight  in  our  minds.  This  lack  of 
vital  characterization  is  a  criticism  commonly  lodged  against  Ben 
Jonson,  but  can  be  more  justly  urged  against  his  fellow  artist, 
Chapman.  It  is  the  loss  that  comes  from  presenting  character 
as  it  is  rather  than  as  it  is  becoming.  The  Latin  method  presup- 
poses this  neglect  of  development  in  character  when  it  relies  upon 
incident  and  intrigue  for  its  comic  effects.  The  art  of  Chapman 
and  Jonson  differs  in  this  respect  from  that  of  Shakespeare.2 
Their  method  does  not  consist  in  throwing  a  humorous  light  over 
a  more  or  less  serious  central  theme,  or  by  introducing  the  comic 
effects  episodically  by  the  means  of  comic  personality,  There  is 
no  serious  story  at  the  bottom  of  the  plays  most  characteristic  of 
Chapman's  work  in  comedy.  The  one  play  in  which  he  attempted 
a  combination  of  serious  and  comic  elements  is  a  lamentable  fail- 
ure, proving  completely  beyond  his  control  as  a  dramatic  artist. 
While  there  is  adequate  evidence  of  observation  of  life  and  a  real 
sense  of  humor,  the  humor  does  not  spring  from  comic  person- 
ality, but  lies  in  cleverly  contrived  situations  animated  by  the 
comic  spirit  of  dilemma  and  surprise.  That  results  of  a  high 
artistic  level  cannot  be  obtained  from  this  method  is  abundantly 
refuted  by  the  great  works  of  Jonson.  But  Chapman,  while  at- 
tempting a  similar  form,  is,  compared  with  his  contemporary, 
greatly  restricted  in  inventiveness,  observation,  and  in  vital  and 
vigorous  technique.  While  his  plays  are  amusing  and  original, 

^Elizabethan   Drama,    I,   p.    464. 

2Woodbridge,  Studies   in   Jonson's   Comedy,  pp.  40-41. 
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the}'  belong  to  a  thoroughly  intellectual  order  that  relies  for  its 
effects  upon  the  development  of  situations  and  intrigue,  rather 
than  upon  the  development  of  character.  His  plots  have  little  con- 
nection with  real  life,  and  the  thoroughly  conventional  nature  of 
his  art  is  implied  in  the  removal  of  the  scene  to  a  land  tho  only 
clue  to  which  is  given  in  the  names  of  the  characters.  Beyond 
Monsieur  D'Olive,  Chapman  has  given  us  little  in  the  way  of 
comic  character.  Little,  I  say,  if  we  are  to  take  such  a  creation 
as  Falstaff  as  the  measure  of  high  comic  art.  For  there  is  never 
a  pervading  sense  of  humor  in  his  characters ;  never  a  spontaneity 
suggested  in  the  scenes  that  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  they 
were  ever  otherwise  than  contrived  for  the  point.  Chapman's 
portrayal  of  character  is  objective  in  distinction  to  the  subjective 
realization  b}'  an  author  of  another  personality.  In  a  word,  Chap- 
man is  limited  in  his  treatment  of  character  by  a  comic  point  of 
view  that  is  intellectual  rather  than  sympathetic  and  intimate: 
and  the  Latin  method  which  he  adopted  in  harmony  with  his 
peculiar  attitude  prescribed  anything  but  a  conventional  treatment 
of  comic  personality. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  Chapman  was  not  without  a  keen 
observation  of  life.  Highly  conventional  as  his  art  wasx  he  found 
the  basis  of  his  character-portrayal  in  the  life  he  saw  about 
him.  Though  the  scene  may  be  laid  in  France  or  Italy,  the  char- 
acters are  the  old  familiar  figures  of  the  London  citizen  and  court- 
ier. It  is  evidenet  from  his  plays  that  his  observation  has  fallen 
largely  among  the  middle  classees ;  and  it  is  doubtful  from  his  come- 
dies whether  Chapman  really  knew  in  an  intimate  sense  the  strictly 
fashionable  and  exclusive  circles  of  the  London  of  his  times.  He 
is  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  the  citizen  class,  as  in  All  Fools, 
A  Humorous  Day's  Mirth,  and  Mat/  D<II/.  Though  high-sounding 
names  and  even  titles  of  honor  are  given  to  the  characters  in  these 
plays,  they  are  distinctly  burgeois.  Count  Labervele  in  A 
Humorom  Day's  Mirth  is  nothing  but  a  variation  of  Cornelio  in 
AH  Fools,  and  both  of  them  find  their  prototype  in  Old  Security 
in  the  purely  realistic  comedy  of  Eastir«r<1  Hoe.  The  courtier 
when  introduced  is  generally  some  "thirty-pound"  knight,  more 
or  less  disreputable  and  impecunious.  The  gulling  of  the  citizen 
by  this  class,  and  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  court  upon  the 
citizen  i=  a  I'mim-nt  theme  in  Chapman's  rumnlics.  It  must  be 
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recognized  that  the  best  society  in  James's  reign  was  neither  very 
moral  nor  very  refined;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  be  as  easily  recog- 
nized that  nowhere  in  the  comdies  most  characteristic  of  Chap- 
man's hand  can  we  feel  that  we  are  above  the  substantial  mer- 
chant class. 

In  brief  summary  of  his  comic  practice,  we  find  that  Chapman 
used  the  Latin  form,  deriving  much  of  his  material  from  Italian 
novels  and  comedies  of  intrigue.1  This  was  all  in  harmony  with 
his  intellectual  conception  of  the  comic  spirit  and  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  classical  literary  art.  In  point  of  dramatic 
construction  he  is  frequently  weak.  It  seemed  difficult  for  him 
to  sustain  an  action  through  five  acts  with  any  of  the  interest  that 
we  are  led  to  expect  in  the  beginning.  ^Monsieur  D 'Olive  is  ad- 
mirably opened  as  a  play,  but  comes  to  an  end  very  aimlessly ;  and 
it  is  not  infrequent  that  Chapman  gets  lost  in  the  maze  of  his  com- 
plication, as  in  A  Humorous  Day's  Mirth.  While  inventive  and  re- 
sourceful in  many  instances,  he  is  generally  limited  both  in  the 
plan  of  his  plots  and  in  comic  situation.  His  plays  are  frequently 
built  upon  parallel  lines  of  action  and  contrast,  and  he  seems 
never  to  tire  of  certain  stock  themes,  as  the  gulling  of  a  jealous 
husband  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  court  upon  citizen 
life.  His  limitations  are  adequately  marked  in  his  play  of  The 
Gentleman  Usher,  where  he  made  a  bungling  attempt  at  romantic 
comedy.  From  his  theories  of  dramatic  art  and  his  own  intel- 
lectual and  removed  point  of  view,  one  would  expect  little  in  the 
way  of  enduring  character  drawing.  N"ot  only  is  he  restricted  in 
the  field  of  his  observation,  but  his  scholarly  and  thoughtful  mood 
makes  anything  in  the  highest  sense  of  comic  character  impossible 
for  him.  His  mind,  from  its  natural  bent  and  training,  could 
hardly  have  been  otherwise  than  "judicial'';  and  comedy,  much 
more  than  tragedy,  requires  the  detached  point  of  view,  a  com- 
prehensive sympathy  of  insight  and  delineation. 

From  the  foregoing  examination  of  Chapman's  traits  as  a 
writer  of  comedy,  certain  conclusions  are  clear.  He  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  the  easy  fecundity  that  is  a  distinguishing  trait 
of  the  earlier  Elizabethan  dramatists.  And  whether  from  con- 
scious purpose  or  the  want  of  a  ready  adaptability,  he  was  not 

'Schelling,   Elizabethan  Drama,  I,  p.  459. 
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successful  in  catching  the  demands  of  a  rapidly  changing  public 
taste.  On  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  attain  to  an  established 
type  of  comedy  peculiarly  his  own,  notwithstanding  he  had  col- 
laborated with  Jonson,  the  one  man  of  the  period  whom  he  most 
resembled  in  talents  and  temperament,  and  who  brought  to  artistic 
perfection  a  form  of  comedy  to  which  Chapman  seemed  generally 
inclined.  Such  plays  as  Kti*lir<ir<l  Ho,  and  possibly  The  Ball,  in 
which  he  may  have  served  as  joint  author,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  his  collaborators,  if  his  share 
possibly  did  not  consist  merely  in  the  suggestion  of  incident  and 
other  plot  material.  As  an  independent  writer  of  comedy,.  Chap- 
man's gifts  were  few;  although  we  should  not  forget,  in  conclud- 
ing, such  an  exceptional  play  as  All  Fools,  which  in  point  of  style, 
unity  of  design,  bright  and  witty  invention,  lias  been  surpassed 
only  by  the  greatest  work  of  the  period. 


THE  PLAY  CALLED  "THE  BALL.' 


On  November  IS,  1632,  the  following  entry  was  made  in  the 
office-book  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert :  "In  the  play  of  The  Ball, 
written  by  Sherley,  and  acted  by  the  Queens  players,  ther  were 
divers  personated  so  naturally,  both  of  lords  and  others  of  the' 
court,  that  I  took  it  ill,  and  would  have  forbidden  the  play,  but 
that  Biston  [Christopher  Beeston]  promiste  many  things  which  I 
found  faulte  withall  should  be  left  out,  and  that  he  would  not  suf- 
fer it  to  be  done  by  the  poett  any  more,  who  deserves  to  be 
punisht ;  and  the  first  that  offends  in  this  kind,  of  poets  or  play- 
ers, shall  be  sure  of  publique  punishment/'1  The  play  was  not 
printed  until  1639,  when  it  appeared  in  quarto  with  the  following 
title-page :  "The  Ball  /  A  /  Corned}-,  /  As  it  was  presented  by 
her  /  Majesties  Servants,  at  the  private  /  House  in  Drury  Lane.  / 
Written  by  George  Chapman  and  Janies  Shirly.  /  London,  / 
Printed  by  Tho.  Cotes,  for  Andrew  Crooke,  /  and  William  Cooke, 
1639."  The  notice  by  Herbert,  the  title-page,  and  a  slight  men- 
tion of  the  play  in  Shirley's  Lady  of  Pleasure,  constitute  the  only 
facts  of  contemporary  evidence  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  in 
reference  to  The  Ball.  As  the  relative  merits  of  the  play  in  re- 
gard to  Shirley's  other  comedies  of  London  life  have  been  suffici- 
ently considered,  the  present  discussion  will  center  about  ques- 
tions arising  within  the  play  itself.  The  establishing  of  an  au- 
thoritative text  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one 
early  quarto,  and  the  first  well-known  reprint2  was  not  made  until 
18'33,  when  it  appeared  in  the  complete  works  of  Shirley  edited 
by  Gifford  and  Dyce.  While  any  question  of  an  authentic  text  is 
thus  eliminated,  there  remains  the  corruptly  printed  quarto,  which 
has  baffled  not  only  the  patience,  but  the  ingenuity,  of  the  inde- 
fatigable Gifford.  From  the  character  of  the  text,  the  title-page  of 
the  original  copy,  and  the  external  notices  of  the  play,  several  very 
interesting  questions  arise.  The  corruption  of  the  printed  quarto 
of  1639,  and  the  lack  of  a  dedication,  suggest  that  Shirley  did  not 
supervise  the  printing  of  the  play.  Is  it  possible  that  Shirley  was 

'Malone  by   Boswell,  III,  pp.   231-232. 

2The  play  is  reprinted  in  The  Old  English  Drama.  1825,  Vol.  1.  For 
complete  list  of  reprints  se:1  Bibliography. 
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in  Ireland  at  the  time?  The  title-page  raises  the  question  of 
authorship,  and  is  the  only  external  evidence  to  support  the  claim 
of  Chapman  to  a  hand  in  the  comedy.  From  the  notice  of  the 
play  in  the  memorandum  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  and  the  imputa- 
tion of  scandal  in  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  our  interest  is  aroused  in 
the  contemporary  bearings  of  the  play,  and  especially  in  the  nature 
of  the  so-called  "ball."  Since  these  problems  involve  much  that  is 
interesting  that  would  not  suggest  itself  except  in  this  particular 
connection,  and  cover,  as  I  see  it,  the  historical  interest  of  the 
play,  I  shall  consider  them  in  the  order  given  above. 

It  was  not  Shirley's  custom,  or  perhaps  even  his  right,  to  pub- 
lish his  plays  immediately  after  they  had  been  presented  on  the 
stage.  The  managers  were  as  completely  vested  with  all  rights  in 
the  plays  as  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth.1  It  hap- 
pened, then,  that  The  Ball,  which  had  been  licensed  in  Xovember, 
1632,  was  not  given  to  the  press  until  1639.  In  this  year  it  ap- 
peared with  two  other  plays,  one  of  which  was  Chabot,  also  ascribed 
to  Chapman  and  Shirley.  Between  the  years  1637  and  1640,  some 
eleven  plays  of  Shirley  had  appeared  in  print;2  all  but  three  from 
the  same  publishers,  all  without  dedications,  and  many  of  them 
very  corrupt  in  text.  The  lack  of  a  dedication  and  any  care  for 
the  integrity  of  the  text  has  led  Fleay  to  believe  that  Shirley  was 
not  in  England  during  the  years  1637  and  1640,  and  that  these 
plays  were  not  prepared  by  him  for  the  press.3  After  examining 
the  plays  themselves,  and  considering  the  restrictions  due  to  the 
plague  at  the  time,  and  the  change  in  the  status  of  the  various 
companies,  I  am  inclined  to  accept  Fleay's  theory  as  at  least 
probable. 

In  the  spring  of  1636,  the  plague  having  broken  out  with  un- 
usual violence,  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  large  assemblies 
of  people,  and  the  theaters  were  consequently  closed  on  May 
twelfth.4  The  restriction  continued  until  the  twenty-third  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  "the  bill  of  the  plague  made  the  number  at  forty 

'See  Collier,  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  II.  footnote,   pp.  83.  91. 

3The  Example,  The  Gamester,  The  Duke's  Mistress,  Chabot,  The  Ball, 
The  Hightinilk' r.  Love's  Cruelty,  The  Coronation,  Arcadia,  St.  Patrick. 
The  Constant  .}f(ii<I. 

aBiof/rni>liiciil    Chronical,   II,   pp.    23").   243. 

4Malone  by  Boswell,  III,  p.  239. 
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foure,  upon  which  decrease  the  king  gave  the  players  their  liberty, 
and  they  began  the  24  February  1636  [1636-7].  "x  But  this  lib- 
erty lasted  only  for  a  few  days,  for  Collier,  quoting  an  entry  in 
the  Privy  Council  Register,  tells  us  that  the  order  of  suppression 
was  resumed  on  the  first  of  March,  "  'and  playes,  dancing  on  the 
ropes/  etc.,  were  no  longer  allowed."2  From  Malone  we  learn  that 
"the  plague  increasinge,  the  players  laye  still  untile  the  2  of  October, 
when  they  had  leave  to  play/'3  The  public  theaters  had  thus  been 
closed  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  from  May,  1636,  to  Oc- 
tober, 1637.  The  King,  however,  kept  the  holidays  at  Hampton 
Court,  and  commanded  the  attendance  of  his  own  players.4  Sir 
Henry  Herbert  gives  a  list  of  twelve  plays  given  at  Court  during 
Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  none  of 
Shirley's  plays  are  given  in  this  list,  and  the  Queen's  men  are  not 
mentioned  as  having  performed  before  the  sovereign.  The  play- 
ers at  the  Cockpit  were  idle  in  London,,  for  there  is  no  account 
of  their  having  acted  in  the  provinces.5  Shirley  had  always  been 
popular  at  Court,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  if  he  had  been 
in  London  during  this  "long  silence"  of  the  stage,  he  and  the 
Queen's  men  would  have  appeared  at  Court.  It  is  certain  that 
Shirley  was  in  Ireland  during  the  year  and  a  half  that  the  theaters 
Avere  closed,  and  it  would  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  facts  as 
we  have  them  to  conclude  that  he  had  gone  to  Ireland  shortly 
after  the  closing  of  the  theaters  in  the  spring  of  1636.  The 
Royal  Master  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register  for  publi- 
cation on  March  13,  1638.  The  dedication  was  written,  at  latest, 
before  October,  1637,  when  the  restriction  on  the  theaters  was  re- 
moved, and  the  long  suppression  of  plays,  lasting  a  year  and  a 
half,  was  ended.  The  dedication  is  as  follows  : 

"It  was  my  happiness,  being  a  stranger  in  this  kingdom,  to  kiss 
your  lordship's  hands,  to  Avhich  your  nobleness,  and  my  own  ambi- 
tion encouraged  me;  nor  was  it  without  justice  to  your  name,  to 
tender  the  first  fruits  of  my  observance  to  your  lordship,  whom 
this  island  acknowledgeth  her  first  native  ornament  and  top  branch 


by  Boswell,  III,  p.  239. 
^English  Dramatic  Poetry,  II,  p.  81. 
"Malone  by  Boswell,  III,  p.  239. 
4Co]lier,   English  Dramatic  Poetry,   II,  p.   76. 
°Murray,  English  Dramatic  Companies,  I,  p.   267. 
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of  honour.  Be  pleased  now,  my  most  honourable  lord,  since  my 
affairs  in  England  hasten  my  departure,  and  prevent  my  personal 
attendance,  that  something  of  me  may  be  honoured  to  wait  upon 
you  in  my  absence  ;  this  poem  ;  'tis  new,  and  never  yet  personated  ; 
but  expected  with  the  first,  when  the  English  stage  shall  be  recov- 
ered from  her  long  silence,  and  her  now  languishing  scene  changed 
into  a  welcome  return  of  wits  and  men.  And  when,  by  the  favour 
of  the  winds  and  sea,  I  salute  my  country  again,  I  shall  report  a 
Mniv  of  the  Irish  honour,  and  hold  myself  not  meanly  fortunate 
to  have  been  written  and  received,"  etc.1 

From  this  dedication  we  learn  that  The  Royal  Master  is  the  first 
of  his  plays  that  Shirley  thought  worthy  of  offering  to  a  patron  in 
Ireland;  we  also  learn  that  the  theaters  are  still  closed,  and  that 
Shirley's  affairs  are  calling  him  to  England  before  the  play  has 
been  presented.  It  cannot  be  said  with  certainty  just  when  he 
went  to  England,  but  1  can  see  no  reason  for  disagreeing  with 
Fleay's  opinion  that  it  was  about  the  time  when  the  'restriction  on 
plays  was  removed  in  February  of  1637.-  Upon  arriving  in  Eng- 
land, Shirley  found  that  the  plague  had  abated  only  temporarily. 
and,  as  there  seemed  no  immediate  prospect  of  the  theaters  being 
opened,  he  prepared  the  plays  Hi/ile  1'orL-.  The  YOIUUJ  Atliiiirnl. 
and  The  Lady  of  Pleasure  for  the  press.-'1  I  have  only  one  crir- 
cism  to  make  of  Fleay  in  regard  to  his  conjecture  of  Shirley's 
visit  to  Ireland,  and  that  is  that  he  is,  as  usual,  a  little  too  dog- 
matic in  his  statements.  He  assumes,  to  begin  with,  that  Shirley 
never  gave  a  play  to  the  press  without  a.  dedication,  and  when  any 
fact  varies  from  this  assumption,  it  is  entirely  rejected.  The- 
whole  of  this  matter  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  the  best  that 
we  can  do  is  to  draw  conclusions  that  do  not  violate  the  few  facts 
that  we  have.  Fleay  was  the  first  to  make  a  careful  examination 
of  these  facts,  and  his  conclusions  are  in  the  main  correct.  When 
Shirley  found  that  there  was  to  be  a  long  suppression  of  plays. 


1('In  1637  Shirley  went  to  Ireland,  under  the  patrona<:<>  of  (li'm^r.  Earl 
of  -Kildare,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Royal  Master."  Letter  from  Oc- 
tavius  Gilchrist,  in  Wilson's  History  of  the  Merchant  Taylor'*  .sv/,oo/. 
Pt.  II,  p.  673.  This  is  cited  by  Dyce  as  the  probable  date  of  Shirley's 
going  to  Ireland.  (Shirley,  Dramatic  Works.  I.  p.  xxxiv.)  lint  what  was 
Gilchrist's  authority? 

Biographical   Chronicle,   II,  p.   244. 

These  plays  were  entered  in  the  Stationers'  Register.  IV.  p.  355.  April 
13,  1637,  for  A.  Crooke  and  W.  Cooke.  All  are  dedicate.!. 
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he  left  for  Ireland.  Whether  he  left  The  Royal  Master  in  the 
hands  of  the  publisher,  or  sent  it  over  later,  the  fact  remains  that 
this  play  was  not  entered  for  publication  in  England  until  March 
13,  1638.  We  know  from  the  title-page  of  the  first  copy  that  it 
had  been  acted  in  Ireland  before  the  Lord  Deputy  in  the  castle, 
as  well  as  at  the  Dublin  Theater.  It  was  licensed  April  23,  1638, 
for  performance  in  England,  and  was  probably  given  by  the 
Queen's  men  at  Salisbury  Court.1  Shirley  himself  has  told  us  in 
a  prologue  written  for  Ogilby's  theater  that  he  was  at  least  two 
years  in  Ireland : 

"I'll  tell  you  what  a  poet  says ;  two  year 
He  has  liv'd  in  Dublin";2 

but,  as  we  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  this  prologue,  it  contrib- 
utes little  as  to  the-  limits  of  Shirley's  visit.  Robert  Hitchcock, 
writing  on  the  Irish  stage,  says  that  "in  1638,  three  years  after 
their  commencement,  they  produced  a  new  play,  called  the  Royal 
Master,  written  by  Shirley,  an  intmiate  friend  of  the  manager."3 
It  is  possible  that  Hitchcock  had  recourse  to  some  authority  un- 
known to  later  scholarship,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  drew  a 
hasty  inference  from  the  date  on  the  printed  title-page. 

Although  we  know  that  plays  were  given  at  the  public  theaters, 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  unfortunately,  has  only  mentioned  Massinger's 
King  and  Subject  between  October  2,  1637,  and  April  9,  1640.4 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Saint  Patrick  for  Ireland,  The  Constant 
Maid,  The  Politician,  The  Gentleman  of  Venice,  and  Rosania  were 
all  given  in  Ireland.  The  first  two  plays  were  not  licensed,  and 
were  probably  not  reproduced  in  England.  The  Politician  and 
The  Gentleman  of  Venice  were  given  by  the  Queen's  men  at  Salis- 
bury Court,  while  the  last-named  play,  Rosania,  marks  Shirley's 
return  from  Ireland,  when  he  began  writing  for  the  King's  men. 
His  recent  return  is  established  in  the  prologue  to  The  Imposture 
(which  was  licensed  for  the  King's  men  November  10,  1640), 
where  we  read  that  "he  has  been  stranger  long  to  the  English 

'See  Collier,  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  III,  p.  331 ;  and  Fleay,  Biograph- 
ical Chronicle,  II,  p.  242. 

-Dramatic    Works,    VI,    p.    493. 

"Hitchcock,  Historical  View  of  the  Irish  Stage,  I,  p.   12. 

4See  Malone  by  Boswell.  Ill,   p,  240. 
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scene."  There  is  continuous  evidence  in  The  Royal  Master, 
Rosania  (published  as  The  Doubtful  Heir),  and  The  Imposture 
to  credit  the  theory  that  Shirley  had  resided  in  Ireland  in  the 
interval  between  1(536  and  1(540.  The  Politi'-inn  and  The  Gentle- 
man at  \'rnirc.  which  we  do  not  know  to.  have  been  given  in  Ire- 
land, could  easily  have  been  sent  over  to  the  Queen's  men  as  Fleay 
implies;'  and  when  we  add  to  these  >7.  J'fitrick  for  Ireland  and 
Tin1  Coiixftutt  Mniil,  <>F  the  |  ert'ormance  of  which  in  England  there 
is  no  mention,  we  are  only  crediting  Shirley  with  an  activity 
which  would  bear  out  the  fecundity  of  his  previous  career.  Dur- 
ing the  time  that  Shirley  was  away,  thirteen  of  his  plays  had  been 
published,  only  two  of  which  bore  dedications.  While  I  am  not 
willing  to  go  so  far  as  Fleay  and  say  that  Shirley  never  published 
a  play  without  a  dedication,  it  is  not  probable  that  so  large  a  num- 
ber would  have  issued  from  the  press  consecutively  without  dedica- 
tion, if  Shirley  had  supervised  the  publication.  Besides  the  corrupt 
text  of  several  of  these  plays,  which  would  corroborate  this  view. 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  years  1637,  1638, 
1639  the  Queen's  players  had  been  selling  Shirley's  plays  surrep- 
titiously to  the  publishers  Cooke  and  Crooke. 

When  Shirley  first  associated  himself  with  the  Cockpit  theater, 
it  was  held  to  be  inferior  to  the  Blackfriars.  In  1630,  T.  Carew 
(in  some  lines  prefixed  to  Davenant's  Just  Italian,  aeted  at  the 
Blackfriars)  puts  the  Cockpit  on  a  par  with  the  Red  Bull.  Two 
lines  in  F.  Lenton's  Young  Gallant's  Whirligig,  1629,  would  indi- 
cate that  the  performances  at  the  Drury  Lane  house  were  inferior 
to  those  given  by  the  King's  men : 

"The  Cockpit  heretofore  would   serve  his  wit. 
But  now  upon  the  Friars  stage  he'll  sit." 

But  Shirley  gradually  eliminated  this  disparity  in  the  two  houses, 
and  from  1630  on  we  find  %  the  Queen's  men  playing  often  at 
Court,  and  even  drawing  compliments  from  the  sovereign,  who 
seems  to  have  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  stage.2  Shirley 
was  called  upon  to  Avrite  the  masque  given  by  the  Inns  of 

^Biographical   Chronicle.   IT,  p.   245. 

2Sir  Henry  Herbert  notes  in  regard  to  The  Gamester:  "The  Kin»  -ayd 
it  was  the  Ix-xt  play  he  had  seen  for  seven  years."  Malone  by  Boswell, 
III.  p.  236. 
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Court  in  February,  1633,  the  most  sumptuous  theatrical  perform- 
ance given  during  the  two  Stuart  reigns;  and  by  1635  the  Queen's 
men  were  scoring  success  upon  success  in  the  plays  from  the  pen 
of  their  graceful  and  prolific  poet.  In  May,  1636,  the  theaters 
were  closed  on  account  of  the  plague,  and  after  the  final  resump- 
tion of  plays  in  October,  1637,  the  Queen's  men  do  not  seem  to 
have  maintained  their  former  prestige.  They  play  less  often  at 
Court,1  and  are  finally  supplanted  in  their  old  stand  in  Drury 
Lane  by  a  company  of  boys  under  the  leadership  of  Beeston.  Just 
what  caused  this  loss  of  reputation  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  it  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  hardships  of  the  long  period  of  closed  houses 
and  the  loss  of  their  popular  poet,  who  had  probably  retired  to 
Ireland.  The  King's  men  had  been  tided  over  by  attendance  at 
Court2  and  by  the  fact  that  they  still  held  the  services  of  Mas- 
singer.  Malone  gives  an  undated  entry  to  the  effect  that  "Mr. 
Beeston  Avas  commanded  to  make  a  company  of  boyes,  and  began  to 
play  at  the  Cockpitt  with  them  the  same  day"  ;3  and  directly  follow- 
ing this  the  entry :  "I  disposed  of  Perkins,  Sumner,  Sherlock  and 
Turner,  to  Salisbury  Court,  and  joynd  them  with  the  best  of  that 
company."  These  boys  are  mentioned  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  as 
giving  the  plays  Cupides  Revenge,  February  7,  and  Wit  Without 
Money,  February  14,  1636  [1636-7]. 4  Collier  has  identified  them 
with  the  company  which,  in  the  MS.  office-book  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  is  called  on  the  tenth  of  May, 
1637,  "the  New  Company."5  The  exact  date  for  the  transfer  of 
the  Queen's  men  to  Salisbury  Court  is  fixed  by  two  plays,  The 
Bride  and  The  Antipodes.  The  former,  a  comedy  by  Thomas 
Nabbes,  was  according  to  the  title-page  acted  in  the  year  1638  at 
the  Cockpit  by  "their  Majestic  Servants."  The  Antipodes,  by 
Brome,  was  acted  in  1638  by  the  Queen's  men  at  Salisbury  Court. 
It  was  evidently  between  these  two  plays  that  the  transfer  men- 
tioned by  Herbert,  when  he  joined  Turner  and  the  other  Queen's 
men  with  the  best  of  the  company  in  Fleet  Street,  took  place. 
Collier  has  quoted  the  following  note  at  the  end  of  the  The  Anti- 

'See  Murray,   English  Dramatic  Companies,  I,   pp.   177,  269. 

2IUd.,  p.  168. 

"Malone  by  Boswell,  III,  p.  240. 

*IUd.,  p.  239. 

^English  Dramatic  Poetry,  II,  p.  78. 
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podes:  "Courteous  Header,  you  shall  find  in  this  book  more  than 
was  presented  upon  the  stage,  and  left  out  of  the  presentation  for 
superfluous  length  (as  some  of  the  players  pretended)  :  1  thought 
good  it  should  be  inserted  according  to  the  allowed  original,  and 
as  it  was  at  first  intended  for  the  Cockpit  stage,  in  the  right  of 
my  most  deserving  friend,  Mr.  William  Beeston,1  unto  whom  it 
properly  appertained;  and  so  I  leave  it  to  thy  perusal,  as  it  was 
generally  applauded  and  \vell  acted  at  Salisbury  Court."2 

When  the  Queen's  Company  gave  up  the  Cockpit  theater,  the 
plays  that  had  previously  been  given  at  that  play-house  evidently 
passed  into  the  hands  of  William  Beeston;  for  in  August,  1639, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  issued  an  order  establishing  Beeston  in  his 
claims  to  the  end  that  "any  other  company  of  actors,  in  or  about 
London,  shall  not  presume  to  act  any  of  them  to  the  prejudice 
of  him."3  In  the  list  of  plays  given  in  this  document  there  are 
many  of  Shirley's;  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  this  break-up  of 
the  Queen's  Company  many  of  the  plays  belonging  to  the  Cockpit 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  publishers.  But  surreptitious 
copies  of  plays  had  long  before  this  found  their  way  to  the  press. 
Collier  notes  that  "the  MS.  in  the  office  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
under  date  of  the  10th  of  June,  1637,  contains  an  instrument,  for 
which  we  have  hitherto  seen  no  precedent — against  the  printing 
of  plays,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  companies  to  whom  they  belonged, 
and  by  whom  they  had  been  bought  from  the  authors.  During 
the  suspension  of  the  stage  in  consequence  of  the  number  of 
deaths,  in  order  to  gratify  the  theatrical  avidity  of  the  public, 
certain  printers,  who  had  surreptitiously  got  manuscript  plays 
into  their  hands,  began  to  print  and  publish  them."4  It  is  not 
an  unwarranted  inference  that  during  the  plague  the  Queen's  men 
had  been  selling  the  plays  belonging  to  the  Cockpit  theater;  and 
when  the  company  was  reorganized  with  the  best  of  the  Salisbury 
Court  men,  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  number  of  plays  again 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  publishers. B  In  this  con- 

•William  Beeston  succeeded  his  brother  Christopher  (father  according 
to  Fleay,  London  Stage,  p.  348.) 

-English   Dramatic   Poetry,   III,    p.    332. 

"Ibid.,  II,  p.  92. 

*lbid.,  II,  p.  82. 

sSee  Fleay.  Biographical  Chronicle,  II,  p.  243;  also  Murray,  English 
Dramatic  Companies,  I,  p.  169n..  Printers  were  getting  hold  of  plays  dis- 
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nectiori  it  becomes  significant  that  of  the  thirteen  plays  of  Shirley 
printed  between  October.  1637,  and  April,  1640,  only  two  were 
dedicated  by  him.  Of  these  two  plays,  The  Royal  Master  had  been 
prepared  by  Shirley  for  the  press,  and  was  entered  in  the  Station- 
ers' Register  before  it  was  licensed  for  the  stage.  It  was  prob- 
ably left  in  the  publishers'  hands  when  Shirley  paid  his  flying 
visit  to  England  in  1637.  Of  the  other  exception,  The  Maid's 
Revenge,  we  are  not  certain  as  to  the  circumstances.1  Many  of 
the  plays  printed  without  dedications  are  corrupt  in  text;  and  two 
appeared  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Love's  Cruelty  was  en- 
tered twice  in  the  Stationers'  Register,  once  on  April  25,  1639, 
for  Master  Crooke  and  William  Cooke,2  and  later  for  John  Wil- 
liams and  Francis  Egglesfield.3  The  Coronation  was  published  as 
by  John  Fletcher,  but  was  later  claimed  by  Shirley.4 

In  view  of  the  facts  as  stated  above,  the  matter  would  seem  to 
have  been  as  follows.  During  the  long  suppression  of  the  theaters 
(from  May,  1636,  to  October,  1637),  plays  belonging  to  various 
theaters  were  being  surreptitiously  printed.  To  such  an  extent 
had  this  been  going  on  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain  issued  an  un- 
usual order  to  protect  the  various  managers.  After  the  resump- 
tion of  plays  in  October,  1637,  the  Queen's  men  seem  to  have  lost 
in  prestige,  and  were  finally  in  1638  reorganized  with  the  com- 
pany at  Salisbury  Court.  A  little  later  we  find  William  Beeston 
protected  by  an  order  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  his  rights  to 
the  plays  which  had  fallen  to  him  when  he  became  the  manager  of 
the  company  known  as  "Beeston's  Boys,''  and  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  there  had  been  dispute  as  to  the  ownership  of  these 
plays  due  to  the  transfer  of  the  Queen's  Company  to  the  house  in 
Fleet  Street.  During  this  period  and  the  following  year,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Shirley  was  not  in  England ;  and  dur- 

lionestly;  that  they  should  have  procured  them  through  the  actors  is  the 
most  plausible  theory.  Fleay,  perhaps,  goes  too  far  in  stating  that  the 
actors  sold  plays  that  they  had  picked  up  at  special  court  perform- 
ances, and  in  otherwise  amplifying  his  theory.  But  in  the  main  points 
of  his  theory  he  is  right. 

1Fleay  thinks  that  this  play  "being  entered  for  W.  Cooke  only,  had 
probably  been  in  the  publisher's  hands  since  1634,  before  A.  Crooke  joined 
him  in  these  publications."  Biographical  Chronicle,  II,  p.  243. 

''Stationers'  Register  by  Arber,   IV,   p.   438. 

3IUd.,   p.    465.     Nov.    29,    1639. 

4In  a  list  of  plays  appended  to  The  Cardinal,  printed   1652. 
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ing  this  time  a  number  of  his  plays  had  appeared  without  dedica- 
tions and  corrupt  in  text.  It  is  further  interesting  to  note  that 
these  plays,  were,  with  one  exception,1  published  by  W.  Cooke  and 
A.  Crooke,  who  do  not  appear  as  publishers  to  any  other  leading 
dramatist  of  the  time.  Of  the  plays  above  mentioned,  one  was 
later  sold  to  another  publisher,  and  one  wrongly  ascribed  to 
Fletcher.  With  such  facts  before  us,  it  would  not  seem  a  hasty 
conclusion  to  infer  that  during  Shirley's  absence  in  Ireland  his 
plays  had  been  appearing,  without  his  supervision,  from  play- 
house texts  furnished  by  some  of  the  actors;  and  we  have  good 
grounds  for  doubting  the  integrity  of  the  title-pages  of  these  plays 
where  they  are  not  supported  by  other  contemporary  evidence. 
Flcay  is  of  the  opinion  that  when  Shirley  returned  to  England 
and  found  what  the  Queen's  men  had  been  doing  with  his  plays, 
he  offered  his  services  to  the  King's  men.  It  seems  to  me  more 
probable  that  the  loss  of  prestige  by  the  Queen's  Company,  and 
the  death  of  Massinger,  leaving  Shirley  by  far  the  most  consider- 
able playwright  of  his  time,  would  account  more  naturally  for  his 
accession  to  the  more  important  post  at  the  Blackfriars. 

Among  the  eleven  plays  of  Shirley  that  issued  from  the  press 
without  the  author's  sanction  or  supervision,  during  the  years 
1636  to  1640,  were  two  bearing  upon  their  title-pages  the  name 
of  Chapman  as  well  as  that  of  Shirley.  They  were  a  comedy,  The 
Ball,  and  a  tragedy  called  Chabot,  Admiral  of  Frmce.  The  former 
is  entered  for  license  November  18,  1632,  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert 
as  by  Shirley;2  and  the  latter,  April  2«),  1635.3  The  entry  of 
these  plays  for  publication  reads  as  follows:  "24.  Octobris  1638. 
Master  Crooke  and  William  Cooke.  Entred  for  their  Copie  vnder 
the  hands  of  Master  Wykes  and  Master  Bothwell  warden  a  Booke 
called  Phillip  Chalbott  Admirall  of  Ff ranee  and  the  Ball,  by 
James  Shirley''4  Here  again  there  is  no  mention  of  Chapman 
as  joint  author.  The  title-pages  of  these  two  plays  are  the  only 
external  evidence  of  the  collaboration  of  Shirley  and  Chapman; 

lThe  Arcadia,  published  by  J.  Williams  and  F.  Egglesfeild.  Stationers' 
Register,  IV,  p.  465. 

-M;ilnn(.  hy   I '.MS  well,  ITT.  p.  231    (November  1(5.  on  p.  232). 

3Ibid.,   p.   232.     .Malone   in    this  case   has   merely   given    the    date   of   li- 
censing in  a   list  of  Shirley's  plays  registered  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert. 
n'  Ifffiintrr  by  Arbor,  IV,  p.  415. 
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evidence  that  may  be  gravely  suspected  when  we  consider  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  The  Ball  and  Chabot  were  printed. 
Everything  would  seem  to  be  against  this  "incongruous  union"  of 
Shirley  and  Chapman.  In  1632,  Chapman  was  seventy-three  years 
old,  and  had  not  been  seen  upon  the  stage  in  twenty  years;  while 
Shirley  was  one  of  the  leading  dramatists  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion, in  the  first  flush  of  his  genius  and  popularity.  When  the 
Chabot  was  licensed  in  1635,  Chapman  had  been  dead  over  a  year. 
The  subject  of  authorship  in  both  of  these  plays  must  be  deter- 
mined by  internal  evidence.  The  subject  matter  and  style  of 
Chabot  could  suggest  no  other  author  than  Chapman;  and  as  the 
question  of  Chapman's  part  in  this  play  has  been  adequately 
treated  in  another  place,1  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  enter  into  it 
here.  Criticism  is  unanimous  in  ascribing  the  play  to  Chapman. 
Mr.  Lehman,  in  the  monograph  above  referred  to,  says  that  "after 
a  careful  comparative  study  of  Chapman's  and  Shirley's  styles 
and  methods  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  play  was  orig- 
inally written  by  Chapman  and  subsequently  revised  by  Shirley. 
There  is  scarcely  a  page  upon  which  the  peculiarities  of  the 
former's  style  are  not  discernible.  The  principal  of  these  peculi- 
arities are  :  involved  sentences,  tortuous  thought,  and  the  tendency 
to  philosophize.  On  the  other  hand  the  evidence  of  revision  is  to 
he  found  in  many  places.  The  angular  grammatical  constructions 
are  not  so  numerous  as  in  the  other  plays  of  Chapman,  the  thought 
is  somewhat  clarified,  and  there  is  a  greater  degree  of  dramatic 
unity  than  is  common  in  Chapman's  plays."  If  the  changes 
named  in  the  last  sentence  be  ascribed  to  revision,  it  must  have 
taken  more  than  a  hasty  revision  to  accomplish  the  feat.2  To 
smooth  out  angular  grammatical  constructions  and  to  clarify  the 
thought  to  any  degree,  would  necessitate  a  laborious  overhauling 
of  the  original  play.  But  the  revision  of  the  play  does  not  estab- 
lish a  personal  relation,  and,  as  Chabot  was  licensed  nearly  a 
year  after  Chapman's  death,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  substan- 
tial facts.  The  Ball  would  seem  to  support  the  claim  of  collabora- 
tion in  Chabot.  But  in  this  case  the  sole  external  proof  rests  in 
the  title-page.  Against  this  stands  the  entry  in  Sir  Henry  Her- 


,  Pub.  Univ.  of  Penn.  Philology  and  Literature,  X.  pp.  24-28. 
-Ibid.,  p.  26.     See  also  Fleay  in  Anglia-,   VIII.  p.  408. 
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bert's  office-book,  which  ascribes  it  to  Shirley  with  no  mention  of 
joint  authorship;  and  in  his  play,  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  Shirley 
makes  a  definite  claim  to  this  play  as  his  own.1  The  disparity 
in  the  age,  character,  and  position  of  the  two  men  would  seem  to 
offer  radical  opposition  to  any  thought  of  collaboration.  At  the 
time  of  the  licensing  of  The  Ball,  Chapman  was  a  man  of  seventy- 
tin  ee  years,  who  had  outlived  most  of  the  men  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, a  playwright  who  had  not  been  seen  in  comedy  in  twenty 
years,  the  venerable  outpost  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  who  had  come 
in  his  last  days  to  comparative  neglect  and  obscurity.  Scholarly 
and  thoughtful  in  mood,  he  followed  the  classical  tradition  in  his 
plays;  and  while  a  lofty  dignity  pervades  his  serious  work  and  a 
pleasant  ingenuity  his  comedy,  he  is  seriously  restricted  both  in 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  his  work.  In  direct  antithesis  to 
all  this  stands  the  young  and  popular  poet  of  the  reign  of  Charles  ; 
Shirley,  a  man  of  the  world,  but  gentlemanly  by  very  instinct; 
well-read,  but  not  scholarly;  graceful  and  elegant  in  utterance; 
prolific  and  versatile,  turning  with  equal  ease  from  tragedy  to 
comedy,  the  pastoral,  and  the  masque. 

While  greatness  of  thought  and  a  certain  lofty  morality  char- 
acterizes the  serious  plays  of  Chapman,  there  is  an  evident  rude- 
ness about  many  of  his  characters',  a  lack  of  fine  polish  which  was 
not  absent  from  the  best  society  of  Elizabeth's  and  James's  reigns. 
This,  of  course,  is  especially  noticeable  in  his  comedy.  When  we 
turn  to  Shirley's  comedies  of  London  life,  we  are  at  once  sensible 
of  a  change;  we  are  among  a  class  of  people  very  different  from 
those  of  whom  Chapman  wrote.  If  they  are  no  sounder  morally, 
they  are  better  mannered;  there  is  a  marked  refinement  and  ele- 
gance about  them.  This  is  all  the  historian  Hallam  found  remark- 
able in  Shirley's  plays.  "The  Ball,  and  also  some  more  among  the 
comedies  of  Shirley,  are  so  far  remarkable  and  worthy  of  being 
read,  that  they  bear  witness  to  a  more  polished  elegance  of  man- 
ners, and  a  more  free  intercourse  in  the  higher  class,  than  we  find 
in  the  -comedies  of  the  preceding  reign.  A  queen  from  France, 
and  that  queen  Henrietta  Mai  in,  \\a.-  hetter  fitted  to  give  this 
tone  than  Anne  of  Denmark."2  The  people  whom  we  meet  in 


*Dra>n>itir    W;rkx.    IV.    p.    9. 

-Literary    Hixtorji   of   Europe.    Ill,    p.    331. 
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The  Ball,  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  and  Hyde  Park,  are  not  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  Chapman  spent  his  active  life.  With  the  suc- 
cession of  Charles  to  the  throne  and  the  coming  of  the  French 
queen,  there  is  perceptible  among  the  better  classes  a  distinct 
tendency  to  greater  refinement  of  feeling  and  manner.  The  sov- 
ereign, possessed  of  all  the  finer  instincts  of  a  gentleman,  became 
the  patron  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music ;  while  the  Queen,  fresh 
from  the  tutelage  of  Madame  de  Eambouillet,  initiated  that  move- 
ment in  England  which  had  for  its  immediate  aim  the  refinement 
of  social  intercourse.  The  Court  was  purged  of  much  of  the  gross 
immorality  that  had  stained  the  lives  of  many  whom  James  had 
drawn  about  his  person;  and  it  is  certain  that  any  such  moral 
debauchery  as  was  openly  acted  in  the  intrigue  of  Somerset  and 
Lady  Frances  Howard  would  have  been  impossible  under  Charles. 
That  there  was  much  that  was  frivolous  and  silly  in  the  pastimes 
of  the  better  classes  must  be  admitted;  and  the  precieuse  move- 
ment, which  the  Queen  introduced  with  good  intent,  soon  showed 
its  vain  and  dangerous  side.  But,  as  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson  ob- 
serves, "the  nobility  and  courtiers  who  did  not  quite  abandon  their 
debaucheries,  yet  so  reverenced  the  king  as  to  retire  into  corners 
to  practice  them/' 

But  the  point  here  is  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe  that 
Chapman  could  have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  such  a  play  as  The 
Ball.  N"ot  only  is  its  structure  contrary  to  all  of  his  practice,  but 
the  problem  and  people  with  which  it  deals  are  without  the  bounds 
of  his  immediate  observation  and  sympathy.  Jonson  and  Chap- 
in  an,  linked  together  by  the  same  tastes  and  training,  seem,  curi- 
ously enough,  to  have  cast  their  observation  among  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.  The  comedies  of  the  former  all  have  the  coarse 
and  homely  quality  of  the  people  of  whom  they  treat;  and  while 
this  quality  is  not  so  apparent  in  the  work  of  Chapman,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently predominant  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  he  had  not  even 
associated  or  entered  into  sympathy  with  the  fashionable  society 
of  the  London  of  his  day.  I  do  not  wish  to  detract  from  the 
worth  of  Jonson  or  Chapman.  Both  men  were  true  poets  and 
eminently  dignified  and  moral;  but  there  is  a  lack  in  both  of  these 
men  of  the  broader  sympathy  and  finer  elegance  of  worldly  cul- 
ture; both  want  the  unbending  grace  of  spirit  that  would  tolerate 
a  trivial  subject  in  anything  but  a  satirical  light.  In  The  Ball, 
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a  contemporary  social  pastime  is  taken  up  and  vindicated  in  its 
moral  character  in  a  light  and  conventional  vein  of  comedy.  The 
people  with  whom  it  deals  are  from  among  the  courty  circle,  and 
of  sufficient  rank  to  warrant  the  censor  in  staying  the  play  on  ac- 
count of  direct  reference  to  them.  In  this  play,  dealing  nat- 
urally and  intimately  with  court  society,  full  of  local  "hits"  on 
the  monopolies,  theaters,  and  so  forth,  is  it  at  all  probable  that 
Chapman,  old  and  neglected,  could  have  contributed  anything  of 
value?  As  we  have  seen,  Chapman  never  produced  a  real  comedy 
of  London  life.  Xot  one  of  his  comedies  has  London  for  its 
scene.  To  be  sure,  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  founded 
upon  the  life  he  saw  about  him;  but  he  has  cast  it  all  in  a  con- 
ventional form,  the  comic  interest  of  which  does  not  rest  in  char- 
acter and  local  allusion,  but  wholly  in  trickery  and  incident.  Xo 
one  can  read  his  comedies  without  being  impressed  with  their 
similarity  in  spirit  and  structure.  Kestricted  as  he  was  to  the 
Latin  comedy  of  intrigue  during  all  of  his  active  career,  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  he  would  have  seriously  joined  Shirley  in 
the  play  of  The  Ball,  so  different  in  spirit  and  form  from  any- 
thing that  he  had  done  before.  On  the  other  hand,  the  play  is 
just  the  thing  that  Shirley  had  been  doing  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
went  on  to  do  infinitely  better  in  The  Lady  of  Pleasure.  A 
consideration  of  the  play  itself  remains  the  last  resort  in  the 
search  for  evidence  to  support  the  collaboration  of  the  two  men 
as  given  on  the  title-page. 

Gifford,  the  first  editor  to  comment  on  this  play,  says  of  tins 
joint  product  of  Chapman  and  Shirley  that  "the  largest  portion  of 
it  seems  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  former."1  As  Gifford  died  be- 
fore the  edition  of  1833  was  published,  we  are  without  any  ex- 
planation or  reasons  for  this  curious  judgment.  Dyce,  who  took 
up  the  work  where  Gifford  had  left  it,  says  in  his  introduction  to 
the  published  work  "that  The  Ball  was  almost  entirely  the  compo- 
sition of  Shirley."-  Baker  says,  ''Chapman  assisted  Shirley  in 
this  comedy*' ::i  but  he  is  probably  relying  merely  on  the  title-page. 
Swinburne  in  his  essay  on  Chapman's  /'<>,'li<-nJ,  and  Dramatic 
Works  says  in  regard  to  The  Ball  and  ('In/hut .-  "These  two  play* 

'Shirley,   Dramatic   Works,    III,   p.    3. 

*/6u/.,  I,  p.  xix. 

*Biof/raphica  Dramatica,  II.  p.  46. 
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weie  issued  by  the  same  printer  in  the  same  year  for  the  same  pub- 
lishers, both  bearing  the  names  of  Chapman  and  Shirley  linked  to- 
gether in  the  bonds  of  a  most  incongruous  union:  but  I  know  not 
if  there  be  any  further  ground  for  belief  in  this  singular  associa- 
tion. The  mere  difference  in  age  would  make  the  rumour  of  a 
collaboration  between  the  eldest  of  the  old  English  dramatists  and 
the  latest  disciple  of  their  school  so  improbable  as  to  demand  the 
corroboration  of  some  trustworthier  authority  than  a  bookseller's 
title-page  bearing  date  five  years  after  the  death  of  Chapman."1 
Dr.  Ward  believes  that  "Chapman  is  a  priori  unlikely  to  have 
taken  any  share  in  the  composition  of  comic  scenes  at  so  late  a 
date  as  1632,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  those  in  question  were 
written  at  an  earlier  date.  If,  as  the  title-page  of  the  quarto  as- 
serted, he  gave  assistance  at  all  to  Shirley  in  this  play,  it  must 
have  been  of  the  slightest  description."2  Fleay  accepts  the  theory 
of  joint  authorship,  and  is  quite  ready  to  replace  the  parts  objected 
to  by  Sir  Henry  Herbert  with  passages  of  Chapman's  writing, 
which  'he  thinks  are  "easily  traceable  in  IV.  3  and  V.  1,  where 
Lionel,  Stephen,  and  Loveall  replace  Travers,  Lamount,  and  Rain- 
bow. In  the  Chapman  part  a  comedy  called  Barthemc  (read 
Bartleme)  is  mentioned  as  acted  at  the  Bear  Garden.  Of  course 
this  is  Bartholomew  Fair,  acted  at  the  Hope,  the  rebuilt  Paris 
Garden,  in  1614."3  As  the  passages  to  which  Fleay  refers  do  not 
bear  any  marks  of  composition  peculiar  to  Chapman,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  go  so  far  in  explaining  the  replacing  of  the  names 
Travers,  Lamount,  and  Rainbow  by  Lionel,  Stephen,  and  Loveall. 
Gifford  in  despair  over  the  text  writes :  "If  it  were  not  a  mere 
loss  of  time  to  strive  to  account  for  the  errors  of  a  piece  so 
'cursedly  printed,'  we  might  conjecture  that  Chapman  and  Shir- 
ley had  not  compared  their  list  of  characters."4  The  matter  is 
not  so  difficult  to  understand.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  text  was  surreptitiously  obtained  by  the  publishers,  and 
piinted  without  Shirley's  supervision.  -We  also  know  from  Sir 

'Chapman,  Works:  Minor  Poems  and  Translations,  p.  xxxi. 

-English   Dramatic  Literature,   III,   p.    107. 

^Biographical  Chronicle,  II,  p.  238.  See  Fleay's  more  definite  state 
ment,  that  The  Ball  was  an  old  play  of  Chapman's  rewritten  by  Shirley, 
in  Anglia,  VIII,  p.  406. 

4Shirley,  Dramatic  Works,   III,  p.   69«. 
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Henry  Herbert  that  the  play  had  been  refused  a  license  until  cer- 
tain passages  in  reference  to  well-known  lords  and  ladies  had 
been  amended.  My  conclusion  is  that  the  copy  used  for  the  quarto 
was  a '  prompt-copy,  in  which  the  changes  required  by  the  office 
of  the  revels  had  been  carelessly  done.  The  corruption  of  the 
text  of  the  quarto,  which  was  not  only  imperfect  in  the  original 
copy,  but  wretchedly  printed,  would  sustain  this  generalization. 
Cooke  and  Crooke  had  undoubtedly  gained  possession  of  the  play 
through  the  hands  of  some  of  the  actors.  This  explanation,  it 
seems  to  me,  remains  more  closely  within  the  facts  as  we  know 
them,  and  requires  less  of  the  conjectural.  Tn  regard  to  the  pas- 
sage in  which  the  mention  of  a  comedy  called  Mart  lie  me  occurs, 
Fleay  is  very  careless  in  quoting  the  quarto.1  One  might  easily 
be  led  to  think  that  the  name  of  the  comedy  appeared  in  the  text 
as  r,(irll'.ein< .  whereas  the  passage  runs  as  follows: 

"Here  I  observ'd  many  remarkeable  buildings,  as  the 
Universitie,  which  some  call  the  Loure,  where  the ' 
Students  made  very  much  of  me,  and  carried  me 
To  the  Beare-garden,  where  I  saw  a  play  on  the 
Bank-side,  a  very  pretty  Comedy  call'd  Martheme, 
In  London." 

Gifford  in  a  note  on  this  word  says  that  "unless  this  be  a  de- 
signed blunder  for  a  tragedy  on  the  Massacre  of  St.  Earth  erne  (or 
Bartholomew),  I  can  form  no  guess  at  the  word."-  Fleay,  in- 
tent upon  assigning  this  part  of  the  play  to  Chapman,  boldly  as- 
serts that  Martheme  (which  he  spells  Earthcmc]  refers  to  Bar- 
tholomew Fair,  acted  as  far  back  as  1614.  But  an  early  date  for 
the  passage  is  contradicted  in  the  next  speech  of  Freshwater,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  women  as  the  best  actors,  evidently  referring  to 
the  French  company  which  had  appeared  in  London  in  1629.  I 
would  suggest  an  entirely  different  emendation  of  the  word  .!/<//•- 
Hi  I- me.  and  joining  it  with  the  two  following  words  read  Mutt-Ji 
Me  hi  London,  a  play  of  Dekker's  printed  in  1631  as  lately  played 
at  the  Private  House  in  Drury  Lane.3  The  misprint  in  this  case 

'Fleay  got  his  reading  from  Gifford. 
'Shirley,  Dramatic  Works.  TIT,  p.  79. 
•See  reprint  of  The  Ball  in  Old  English  Drama,  I,  p.  84.  Fleay  had  evi- 
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would  not  be  any  worse  than  many  others  in  the  text;  it  is  al.so 
more  probable  that  a  printer  would  mistake  a  letter  within  the 
word  than  at  the  beginning;  and  finally,  the  reading  as  given 
above  is  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  passage,  which 
relies  for  its  humor  on  its  flat  absurdity. 

Considering  the  play  as  a  whole,  there  is  nothing  in  the  hand- 
ling of  -the  theme  that  would  recall  Chapman.  Throughout  his 
own  comedies  there  is  a  constant  recurrence  of  certain  comic  situ- 
ations which  have  become,  so  to  speak,  his  stock  in  trade.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  he  should  repeat  these  old  themes  in  a  work  in 
which  he  had  collaborated;  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  play  of  The  Ball  there  is  nothing  that  would  suggest  Chap- 
man's earlier  comedies,  while  the  theme  of  a  rich  young  widow 
pursued  by  designing  suitors  is  peculiarly  in  the  manner  of  Shir- 
ley. It  occurs  in  a  very  closely  related  form  in  The  Lady  of 
Pleasure  where  Celestina,  followed  by  several  needy  gallants,  man- 
ages to  bestow  her  hand  on  the  right  man.  The  gulling  of  Bostock 
and  his  fellow  suitors  recalls  the  sub-plot  of  The  Example,  in 
which  Jacinta  leads  her  two  lovers  a  merry  chase.  In  the  oath 
which  the  Lady  Lucina  demands  of  Colonel  Winfield,  there  is  a 
relation  that  Shirley  is  fond  of  establishing  between  a  lady  and 
her  lover.  The  condition  of  Lucina's  acceptance  of  Winfield  is 
to  a  certain  extent  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  latter.  This 
theme  is  given  a  much  more  specific  representation  in  the  court- 
ship of  Penelope  by  Fowler  in  The  Witty  Fair  One ;  and  the  main 
plot  of  The  Example  turns  upon  the  moral  regeneration  of  a  man 
by  the  woman  whom  he  is  pursuing  in  an  immoral  way.  In  the 
part  of  the  play  of  The  Ball  involving  Lady  Tiosamond  and  Lady 
Honoria,  we  have  another  mark  of  Shirley,  who  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred to  subordinate  a  less  important  action  to  the  main  plot  in- 
stead of  laying  himself  open  to  the  danger  of  loss  of  unity  by 
handling  two- equally  important  themes. 

However  slight  and  conventional  the  play  of  The.  Ball  may  be, 
it  is  an  admirable  adaptation  of  Jonsonian  comedy  to  actual  con- 
temporary incident.  The  main  interest  of  the  play  rests  in  the 
gulling  by  Lucina  and  her  servant  Scutilla  of  a  group  of  trouble- 

dently  not  carefully  examined  this  reprint,  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the 
reading  above. 
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some  lovers,  reminding  one  in  a  general  way  of  the  intrigue  of 
\'vlj>on(.  There  is,  further,  a  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  plot 
characteristic  of  later  Elizabethan  drama,  and  largely  due  to  the 
criticism  and  practice  of  Jonson.  All  Fools  excepted,  Chapman 
nowhere  shows  either  in  tragedy  or  comedy  that  he  liad  learned 
the  art  of  clear  and  sustained  plotting.  Again  in  the  characters 
of  The  Ball,  one  is  strikingly  reminded  of  Jonson,  especially  of 
HI-ITIJ  Man  In  and  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humour.  Freshwater 
recalls  Puntarvolo  in  Every  Man  Out,  and  Jonson  in  Every  Man 
In  calls  Bobadill  "Master  Freshwater,"  a  gibe  at  the  latter's  not 
having  crossed  the  sea,  and  hence  not  having  seen  real  military 
service.  Bostock  and  Barker  would  seem  to  have  been  fashioned 
on  Stephen  and  Downright  in  Every  Man  In.  Slight  as  these 
characters  from  The  Ball  are,  in  comparison  with  the  more  vigor- 
ous drawing  of  Jonson,  I  can  think  of  but 'one  instance  in  which 
Chapman  has  done  as  much,  and  that  is  in  Monsieur  .D' Olive. 
Chapman,  unlike  the  younger  generation,  never  learned  from  the 
practice  of  his  contemporaries,  and  is  nowhere  so  successful  in 
following  Jonson  in  his  humours  as  Shirley.  If  we  stop  to  con- 
sider the  eclectic  character  of  The  Ball,  the  sureness  in  adaptation 
of  older  methods,  the  unerring  judgment  that  guided  the  treat- 
ment and  spirit  of  this  play,  we  cannot  fail  to  note  the  peculiar 
marks  of  Shirley's  art.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  gaiety  and  cava- 
lier strain  in  certain  of  the  scenes  and  characters  that  give  the 
play  a  distinctly  Caroline  cast.  And  there  is  another  fact  that 
marks  the  period  of  the  play:  in  The  Ball,  we  have  an  interesting 
example  of  the  allaying  of  a  social  scandal  by  means  of  comic 
treatment,  a  practice  that  could  only  grow  up  in  an  urban  situa- 
tion plainly  foreshadowing  that  of  Pope's  time,  and  pointing  away 
from  Elizabethan  tradition,  to  which  Chapman,  notwithstanding 
his  classical  inclinations,  properly  belonged. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  style  that  would  recall  Chap- 
man. The  dialogue  is  sprightly,  without  any  tendency  to  ob- 
scurity in  thought  or  structure,  and  runs  along  in  a  light.  «>- 
loquial  vein.  Although  the  text  of  the  quarto  is  in  the  form 
of  blank  verse,  it  can  hardly  be  read  as  such  in  many  places. 
Tn  the  .edition  of  1833.  the  editors  have  changed  several  of  the 
scenes  to  the  natural  form  of  prose;  and  much  that  remains  in- 
blank  veive  is  difficult  to  scan.  The  lines  contain  a  varying  mini- 
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ber  of  feet,  and  there  are  frequent  light  endings;  and  while  the 
movement  is  prevailingly  iambic,  much  refuses  to  reduce  to  any 
verse  foim.  in  fact,  most  of  the  dialogue  is  nothing  more  than 
prose.  In  all  of  Chapman's  work  the  verse  is  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  prose,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  a  disintegrating 
tendency.  His  work  is,  furthermore,  not  characterized  by  the 
lightness  of  touch,  the  intimate  conversational  quality  that  per- 
vades the  dialogue  in  The  Ball;  a  lightness  and  animation  that 
leaves  no  opportunity  for  lapses  into  reflective  or  obscure  thought. 
Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  authorship  of  The  Ball,  it  will 
be  well  to  sum  up  briefly  what  has  been  found  in  this  respect. 
There  is  no  external  evidence  except  the  title-pages  of  Chabot  and 
The  Ball  to  prove  any  collaboration  on  the  part  of  Chapman  and 
Shirley.  It  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  these  plays  were  printed 
from  pirated  texts  issued  without  the  authors'  supervision.  The 
authority  of  the  title-pages  is  to  this  extent  discredited.  Neither 
by  the  Master  of  the  Revels  nor  by  the  Stationers'  Register  is  Chap- 
man mentioned  as  joint  author,  while  Shirley  has  definitely  claimed 
The  Ball  in  a  later  play.  As  this  completes  the  external  evidence, 
the  theory  of  collaboration  has  little  to  sustain  it,  and  is  open  to 
the  gravest  doubts.  Upon  examining  the  internal  evidence,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  it  was  as  impossible  for  Shirley  to  have  writ- 
ten  Chabot  as  it  was  for  Chapman  to  have  written  The  Ball. 
Chabot  is  a  play  on  contemporary  French  history,  entirely  in  the 
manner  of  Chapman's  other  tragedies  from  the  same  source.  It 
is,  however,  free  from  certain  faults  of  Chapman's  style,  which 
would  suggest  a  careful  revision ;  and  we  may  assume  that,  having 
fallen  in  an  imperfect  condition  into  Shirley's  hands,  it  was  com- 
pleted by  him,  losing  much  of  its  original  roughness  in  the  pro- 
cess of  revision.  The  Ball,  on  the  other  hand,  is  completely  in 
the  manner  of  Shirley.  It  is  written  in  defense  of  a  popular 
pastime,  with  an  intmiate  knowledge  of  courtly  society,  and  filled 
with  contemporary  allusions  to  give  it  local  color.  It  deals  with  a 
phase  of  social  life  with  which  Chapman  in  his  fully  authenticated 
work  shows  no  evidence  of  ever  having  come  in  contact.  We  feel 
at  once  in  this  play  that  we  are  among  a  different  sort  of  people 
from  any  we  have  met  in  the  comedies  of  the  previous  reign.  It 
would  seem  impossible  for  Chapman  to  have  given  Shirley  the 
slightest  aid  in  the  composition  of  The  Ball.  But  the  complete 
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mastery  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  slight  plot,  together  with 
the  witty,  conversational  style  of  the  dialogue,  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  to  whom  the  play  belongs.  The  authority  of  the  title-page 
being  questionable,  and  the  remaining  evidence,  both  external  and 
internal,  against  collaboration,  the  conclusion  is  that  there  was  no 
literary  relation  between  Chapman  and  Shirley  in  the  case  of  The 
Ball.  This  play  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  Shirley,  while  to' his 
revision  are  due  the  smoother,  more  perspicuous  verse  form  and 
the  greater  dramatic  unity  which  in  Chabot  stand  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  work  in  Chapman's  other  French  tragedies.  There 
remains  the  pleasing  conjecture  that  Shirley  and  Chapman  hav- 
ing fallen  into  an  acquaintanceship,  the  younger  man,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  broken  fortunes 
of  his  venerable  fellow  artist,  first  by  linking  their  names  on  the 
title-page  of  The  Ball,  which  was  entirely  his  own  work,  and  later 
by  revising  for  the  stage  Chabot,  in  the  writing  of  which  Chap- 
man had  borne  the  major  part  of  the  work. 

The  intrinsic  merits  of  the  play  as  drama  and  the  important 
question  of  authorship  apart,  there  remains  a  secondary,  historical 
interest  in  the  nature  of  the  so-called  "ball."  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  word  ball  as  applied  in  the  play  affords  the 
earliest  record  of  its  use  as  a  substantive  to  denote  a  dancing 
party.1  Gifford  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the  play  took  its 
name  from  the  golden  ball  used  in  the  masque  at  the  end  of  the 
play;"  Imt  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  punning 
reference  to  this  device,  I  hardly  think  that  it  gave  the  play  its 
name.  The  play  would  more  properly  seem  to  have  taken  its 
title  from  the  social  pastime  which  it  attempted  to  free  from  cer- 
tain scandalous  reports.  The  gilded  ball  which  is  let  down  from 
above  the  stage  in  the  opening  of  the  masque,  and  which  has  a  pretty 
reference  to  the  amusement  under  consideration,  is  merely  a  device. 
In  its  presentation  to  the  presiding  beauty,  it  suggests  an  inter- 
esting analogy  in  the  poetical  drama  of  George  Peele,  The  Ar- 
raignment of  Paris,  in  which  the  golden  ball,  or  apple,  was  laid  in 
the  lap  of  the  Queen  as  a  graceful  mark  of  homage.  Gifford  says 

I8ee  ~New  English  Dictionary. 

'Shirley,  Dramatic  Works,  III,  p.  3.  That  the  name  of  the  play  is  not 
taken  from  this  device  is  indicated  in  the  last  two  or  three  lines  of  the 
play. 
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in  regard  to  this  play  that  "from  some  incidental  notices  which 
occur  in  our  old  dramas,  it  should  seem  that  there  really  was, 
about  this  time,  a  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  met,  in  pri- 
vate, at  stated  periods  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  themselves  with 
masques,  dances,  etc.  Scandalous  reports  of  improper  conduct  at 
these  assemblies  were  in  circulation,  and  evidently  called  forth  this 
comedy,  the  object  of  which  is  to  repel  them."1  I  have  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  find  more  than  one  reference  to  the  ball  out- 
side of  Shirley's  plays,  but  that  one  in  an  interesting  connection.2 
We  undoubtedly  have  in  the  ball  the  beginnings  of  the  subscrip- 
tion dance,  an  institution  that  has  since  become  an  established 
form  in  the  best  British  society.  That  it  had  but  recently  sprung 
into  favor  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  whenever  the  ball  is  men- 
tioned by  one  outside  of  the  particular  coterie,  it  is  always  in  a 
sense  of  novelty  and  strangeness.  Lord  Bornwell  in  The  Lady  of 
Pleasure  alludes  to  it  as  "your  meeting  call'd  the  Ball,"3  and 
Lady  Lucina  in  the  play  itself  remarks: 

"Some  malice  has  corrupted  your  opinion 
Of  what  we  call  the  Ball," 

to  which  Colonel  Winfield  replies, 

"Yotir  dancing  business?" 

The  noun  ball  as  applied  to  a  dance  appears  in  English  print 
for  the  first  time  about  1633.4  As  the  name  of  an  assembly  for 
the  purposes  of  dancing  the  earliest  record  is  probably  Shirley's 
play  called  The  Ball.  This  play  was  licensed  for  the  stage  in 
November,  1632,  but  not  given  to  the  press  until  1639.  In  the 
meantime,  Shirley  had  produced  his  Lady  of  Pleasure,  in  which  he 
again  alludes  to  the  "meetings  called  the  Ball,"  and  this  work  is- 
sued from  the  press  in  1637.  The  verb  meaning  to  dance  is  earlier 
in  English.  Eichardson's  Dictionary  quotes  Knox's  Historic  of 
the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland,  of  which  the  first  edi- 

'Shirley,  Dramatic  Works,   III,  p.   3. 
-Davenant,  Platonic  Lovers,  Act  III,  Sc.   1. 
3Shirley,   Dramatic  Works,   IV,   p.   0. 

4.Yeu?  English  Dictionary.  "1633.  H.  Cogan  Pinto's  Voy.  Ixxix.  321 
All  of  them  together  *  '*  *  danced  a  Ball." 
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tion  was  dated  1584.  And  long  before,  about  1300,  the  translator 
of  the  Cursor  Mundi  used  the  verb  in  the  Middle  English  form 
bale  (balen),  from  the  Old  French  baler.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  word  is  of  French  origin,  as  there  is  every  indication  that 
the  .social  pastime  which  it  designates  was  also  from  that  source, 
Shirley  calls  it 

"A  device  transported  hither  by  some  Ladies 
That  affect  Tenice."1 

At  this  time  French  fashions  were  in  high  favor,  and  French 
masters  were  especially  sought  out  for  instruction  in  dancing.  Tt 
is  a'  stock  complaint  of  Shirley  that  his  nation  is  famous  for 
patronising  foreigners  in  matters  of  art  and  fashion. 

"Why  so,  tis  necessary,  trust  while  you 
Live,  the  Frenchman  with  your  legs,  your 
Face  with  the  Dutch."2 

'As  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  ball  in  the  play,  we  find  that  it 
was  a  meeting  at  a  private  house,  more  or  less  exclusive,  where 
ladies  and  gentlemen  enjoyed  a  masque  followed  by  a  banquet  and 
dance.  It  was  a  fashionable  amusement,  something,  shall  we  say, 
of  a  fad,  which  by  its  novelty  and  exclusive  nature  had  aroused 
the  curiosity  and  suspicion  of  those  not  elected  to  the  coterie. 
What  more  natural  than  that  when  men  gathered  at  the  ordinaries 
and  news  failed, — the  Dutch  had  taken  no  fishing  boats,  and 
"coal-ships  had  landed  safe  at  Newcastle," — they  should  fall  to 
talking  of  the  ball.  Not  knowing  just  what  it  was,  and  a  little 
piqued  that  they  had  not  been  asked,  it  was  a  very  human  infer- 
ence that  "strange  words"  were  "bandied"  and  "strange  revels" 
kept.  Scandal  once  at  work  ,we  finally  get  the  sinister  imputa- 
tion of  Lord  Bornwell  that  it  was  but  the  Family  of  Love  trans- 
lated into  more  costly  sin.  Dr.  Ward  says:  "The  main  pur- 
pose of  this  comedy  [The  Ball]  seems  to  have  been  to  give  the 
lie  to  the  scandalous  reports  which  had  arisen  in  connexion  with 
the  first  attempts  at  establishing  Subscription  Balls.  How  far 
these  early  efforts  in  support  of  what  was  to  grow  into  one  of  the 

^ee  Dramatic  Works,  III,  p.  74. 

"Ibid.,   p.   45.     Quotations   above   from   the   quarto. 
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most  respectable  of  British  institutions  had  virtue  on  their  side, 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  ascertain."1  At  the  time  The  Ball  was 
written,  Shirley  saw  n't  to  vindicate  the  amusement,  perhaps  under 
pressure  brought  to  bear  through  the  Office  of  the  Revels  by  cer- 
tain fashionable  people  who  had  been  too  naturally  personated  in 
the  play  as  it  was  originally  written.  Several  years  later  in  1635, 
the  poet  alludes  to  the  ball  again  in  his  Lady  of  Pleasure  in  what 
might  be  considered  a  less  favorable  light.  Lord  Bornwell  says : 

"There  was  a  Play  on't, 

And  had  the  poet  not  been  bribed  to  a  modest 
Expression  of  your  antic  gambols  in't, 
Some  darks  had  been  discover'd,  and  the  deeds  too : 
In  time  he  may  repent,  and  make  some  blush, 
To  see  the  second  part  danced  an  the  stage."2 

Had  the  ball  really  assumed  an  immoral  aspect?  And  did. 
Shirley  intend  a  second  play  upon  the  subject?  Fast  conclusions 
cannot  be  drawn,  but  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  Shirley  is 
speaking  impersonally  through  the  character  of  Bornwell,  who,  not 
being  a  member  of  the  "society"  himself,  and  certain  scandalous 
reports  reaching  his  ears,  had  a  right  to  warn  his  wife  against  a 
pastime  which  consumed  not  so  much  her  purse  as  her  fame. 

From  Sir  Henry  Herbert  we  learn  that  certain  lords  and  ladies 
had  been  personated  so  naturally  in  The  Ball  that  he  felt  obliged 
to  stay  the  piece  until  certain  changes  had  been  made.3  Confined 
as  it  was  to  Court  circles,  the  ball  probably  had  its  origin  in  the 
general  delight  in  dances  and  masques  which  the  French  queen 
had  done  so  much  to  foster  by  her  personal  example.  Henrietta 
Maria  had  also  been  instrumental  in  introducing  from  France  the 
precieuse  doctrine.  The  English  Court  had  rudely  offended  her 
by  its  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  and  to  remedy  this  she  had  re- 
course to  the  Platonic  doctrine  which  had  for  its  practical  end 
the  greater  refinement  of  social  intercourse.  To  the  majority  of 
the  fashionable  folk  of  the  time  the  Platonic  idea  probably  ap- 
pealed by  its  novelty,  as  a  new  toy  to  which  royalty  had  given  the 

^English  Dramatic  Literature,   III,   p.   107. 

-Dramatic   Works,   IV,   p.    9. 

3Malone  by   Boswell,   III,   pp.   231-232. 
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stamp  of  its  approval.  Only  a  few  really  appreciated  the  high 
ideal  that  was  back  of  it.  The  doctrine  was  well  known  as  early 
as  1629,  for  Jonson  has  given  us  a  picture  of  a  right  Socratic 
lady  in  his  play  of  The  New  Inn.  By  1634  the  movement  was 
well  under  way,  as  is  indicated  by  a  letter-  of  James  Howell.1 
Shirley,  curiously  enough,  has  not  directly  alluded  to  Platonic 
love  in  any  of  his  plays  on  fashionable  London  life.  There  is  a 
passage  in  Davenant's  'Platonic  Lovers,  however,  in  which  there 
is  a  mention  of  the  ball  in  connection  with  the  new  "sect" : 

"That's  the  platonic  way;  for  so 
The  balls,  the  banquets,  chariot,  canopy 
And  quilted  couch,  which  are  the  places  where 
This  new  wise  sect  do  meditate,  are  kept, 
Not  at  the  lover's  but  the  husband's  charge. 
And  is  it  fit;  for  love  makes  him  none, 
Though  she  be  still  of  the  society."2 

This  passage  becomes  doubly  significant  when  compared  with 
another  mention  of  the  ball  by  Shirley : 

"Another  game  you  have,  which  consumes  more 
Your  fame  than  purse;  your  revels  in  the  night, 
Your  meetings  call'd  the  Ball,  to  which  repair, 
As  to  the  court  of  pleasure,  all  your  gallants, 
And  ladies,  thither  bound  by  a  subpoena 
Of  Venus,  and  small  Cupid's  high  displeasure; 
'Tis  but  the  Family  of  Love  translated 
Into  more  costly  sin?"3 

Further  on  in  this  passage,  it  is  confirmed  that  Lord  Bornwell 
is  not  a  member  of  the  society,  and  his  complaint  to  his  lady  is 
his  objection  to  this  social  pastime  to  which  he  is  not  a  factor,  but 
which  is  kept  at  his  charge.  Lady  Bornwell  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  salon  type,  surrounded  as  she  was  by  a  throng  of 
admirers  who  did  not  glorify  her  in  verse,  to  be  sure,  but  "amu.-fd 

^Familiar  Letters,  II,  p.  31. 
-Platonic  Lovers,  Act  III,  Sc.  1. 
*Dramatic  Works,  IV,   p.  9. 
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her  busy  idleness  with  preci-eux  entretiens  d' amour."1  Such  de- 
votees of  fashion,  as  1  have  said  above,  cannot  have  taken  the 
Platonic  idea  seriously.  They  were  not  conscious  of  any  ideal. 
To  them  the  ball  offered  the  universal  attractions  of  exclusiveness 
and  novelty,  and  they  seized  upon  it  eagerly  as  something  new  to 
amuse  them.  Lady  Frances  Frampul  in  Jonson's  New  Inn  is  per- 
haps a  more  exact  literary  counterpart  of  the  actual  types  seen  in 
Lady  Carlisle  and  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  In  this  same  play 
of  The  New  Inn,  in  the  Court  of  Love  presided  over  by  Prudence, 
Lovell  is  sworn  upon  Ovid's  De  Arte  Amandi.2  It  is  interesting 
to  find  in  The  Ball  that  Lucina  wishing  to  bring  a  book  upon 
which  the  Colonel  may  take  his  oath,  the  latter  suggests, 

"Let  it  be  Venus  and  Adonis  then, 
Or  Odds  wanton  Elegies." 

But  it  must  not  be  understood  that  Colonel  Winfield  is  a  con- 
vert to  the  new  sect.  It  is  to  discredit  his  imputations  that 
"strange  Avords  are  bandied  and  strange  revels"  kept  that  Lady 
Lucina  invites  him  to  the  ball.  As  we  have  seen  in  the  play,  the 
ball  turns  out  to  be,  not  a  court  of  pleasure  presided  over  by 
Cupid  and  Venus,  as  Lord  Bornwell  surmised,  but  Diva's 
province. 

"These  are  none  of  Ve-nus  traine 

No  sparke  of  this  Lacivious  fire, 
,  Dwells  in  their  bosomes,  no  desire, 

But  what  doth  fill  Diana's  breast. 

In  their  modest  thoughts  doe  rest. 

Venus,  this   new  festivalle, 

Shall  be  still  Diana's  Ball; 

A  chaste  meeting  ever  here, 

Seek  thy  votaries  other  where." 

I  do  not  wish  to  push  the  suggestion  to  the  point  of  absurdity, 
or  to  go  into  too  great  refinements;  but  from  the  allusion  in 
Davenant's  play  in  which  the  ball  is  named  as  a  place  of  resort  of 

'See  Fletcher.  Journal  of  Comparative  Literature,  I,  p.   133. 
-Act  III,  Sc.  2. 
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the  Platonic  sect;  from  chance  references  which  might  indicate 
preciosity  in  the  play  of  The  Ball  itself;  and  from  the  suggestion 
of  the  doctrine  in  the  whole  fabric  of  The  Lady  of  Pleasure,  there 
is  good  reason  to  'believe  that  the  so-called  ball  was  tinged  with 
jtrccieuse  sentiment,  if  it  did  not  have  its  beginnings  in  the  very 
movement  itself.  It  is  not  to  be  concluded  that  Shirley  is  in  any 
way  satirizing  the  "new  religion  in  love,"  and  for  this  reason  his 
plays  are  all  the  more  important  as  showing  the  extent  to  which 
tins  court  fashion  had  permeated  the  fashionable  society  of  the 
time. 
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PREFACE 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  one  John  Davis, 
an  English  traveler,  asserted  in  his  Travels  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  published  in  1803,  that  "the  most  popular  work  on 
the  American  continent"  was  in  his  opinion,  "the  essays  of  the 
Lay  Preacher."  In  1824  -a  New  Hampshire  poet,  Jeremiah 
Fellowes  by  name,  in  the  preface  to  a  little  volume  of  Remin- 
iscences, Moral  Poems  and  Translations,  published  at  Exeter, 
proudly  exclaimed,  "The  English  may  boast  as  much  as  they 
please,  and  they  have  certainly  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  their 
men  of  science;  but  where,  particularly  in  the  belles-lettre  de- 
partment, have  they  produced  the  superior  of  Oliver  Oldschool? 
Etiam  mortuus  loquitur."  Fourteen  years  later  a  better-known 
man  of  letters,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  in  his  biographical  sketch 
of  Thomas  Green  Fessenden,  printed  in  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine,  January,  1838,  said  that  the  fame  of  none  of  Fes- 
senden's  early  literary  associates  had  survived,  "save  that  of 
Joseph  Dennie.  once  esteemed  the  finest  writer  in  America." 

Who  was  this  Joseph  Dennie,  this  Oliver  Oldschool,  this 
Lay  Preacher,  who  loomed  so  large  in  American  letters  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  last  century,  and  who  has  been  so  completely 
forgotten  since  ?  To  answer  this  question,  as  fully  as  may 
appear  profitable,  by  giving  an  account  of  his  life  and  work, 
his  friends  and  enemies,  his  hopes  and  follies,  his  successes  and 
failures;  and  incidentally  to  present  a  picture  of  literary  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  during  the  twenty  years  or  so  of  his 
activity,  is  the  purpose  of  this  treatise. 

Nothing  needs  to  be  said,  I  think,  about  the  plan  and  order 
I  haVe  followed,  which  in  general  is  chronological,  after  the 
custom  of  biographers;  except  in  justification  of  one  entire 
chapter  and  portions  of  others,  devoted  to  brief  biographical 
sketches  of  Dennie 's  literary  contemporaries  and  associates.  The 
history  of  American  letters  during  the  decades  in  question  has 
been  so  imperfectly  written  that  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  in- 
corporate a  large  amount  of  such  material,  from  many  and  scat- 
tered sources,  into  our  picture,  even  at  the  risk  of  decreasing 
its  interest  and  injuring  its  symmetry. 
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The  idea  of  this  treatise,  which  was  produced  as  a  doctoral 
dissertation  at  Harvard  University,  in  1913,  was  first  suggested 
to  me,  I  believe,  by  a  few  paragraphs  concerning  Dennie  in 
Professor  W.  P.  Trent's  History  of  American  Literature.  JSince 
undertaking  the  work  on  the  recommendation  of  Professors  Kit- 
tredge,  Greenough,  and  Neilson,  I  have  incurred  obligations  on 
every  hand.  My  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Professor  C.  N. 
Greenough,  not  only  for  constant  and  helpful  advice,  but  for 
frequent  and  valuable  personal  assistance  as  well.  Miss  Mary 
H.  Dennie,  of  Boston,  very  kindly  permitted  me  to  make  free 
use  of  the  extensive  correspondence  and  manuscripts  of  Joseph 
Dennie  in  her  possession,  and  other  members  of  the  family  have 
given  me  courteous  assistance.  Miss  Kate  V.  Marcy,  of  Royal- 
ton,*  Vermont,  through  her  attorney,  R.  G.  DeForest,  Esq.,  also 
placed  the  Vose-Dennie  letters  at  my  disposal.  While  it  is 
impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  preface,  to  make  acknowledg- 
ment of  all  the  favors  I  have  received,  it  would  be  churlish  not 
to  mention  the  names  of  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  Miss  E.  D. 
Boardman,  and  Mr.  Albert  Matthews  of  Boston,  Mr.  Edward 
Biddle  of  Philadelphia,  Doctor  S.  A.  Green  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Professor  Robert  A.  Law,  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Clarence  S.  Brigham,  Librarian  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  to  whom,  among  many 
others,  I  am  deeply  grateful. 
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CHAPTER  I 

TWO  EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY   BOSTON  FAMILIES 

Joseph  Bennie,  once  widely  known  in  this  country  as  I  he 
American  Addison,  was  born  in  Boston,  30  August,  1768,  the 
son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  (Green)  Dennie.  Since  the  Bennies 
and  Greens  played  a  somewhat  prominent  part  in  the  life  and 
activities  of  Boston  in  the  eighteenth  century,  some  account  of 
them  is  desirable  for  an  understanding  of  the  influences  of 
environment,  as  well  as  heredity,  upon  their  descendant. 

The  Bennies  belonged  to  that  merchant  aristocracy  which 
became  dominant  in  the  New  England  capital  with  the  decline 
of  the  theocratic  system  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  century. 
The  family  is  of  Scottish  origin.  The  first  member  to  appear 
in  America  was  Albert  Bennie,  who  was  a  resident  of  Fairfield, 
Connecticut,  as  early  as  1684.  In  that  year  he  appeared  with 
two  other  Scotchmen  in  a  transaction  concerning  a  grant  of 
land.1  He  married  Elizabeth  Wakeman,  daughter  of  the  Rev- 
erend Samuel  Wakeman,  minister  at  Fairfield,  and  his  wife 
Hannah,  daughter  of  Governor  Stephen  Goodyear.  Since  Albert 
Bennie 's  estate  was  in  probate  in  1708,  he  probably  died  in  that 
year  or  in  1707.  Little  else  is  known  of  him.2 

John  (2)  Bennie,  probably  the  oldest  child,  baptized  at 
Fairfield,  7  October,  1694,  was  the  founder  of  the  family  in 
Boston.  He  was  engaged  in  business  in  that  town  as  early  as 
11  August,  1719,  when  a  sale  to  him  of  "one  dozen  verses "- 
rhymes  of  the  Mother  Goose  sort — was  recorded  by  Thomas 
Fleet,  printer.3  Probably  his  home,  however,  was  at  Fairfield 
for  some  time,  since  most  of  his  children  were  baptized  there, 
though  the  absence  of  two  names  from  the  Fairfield  church 
register  may  denote  an  occasional  residence  at  Boston.  By 


1.  Fairfield  County,  Connecticut,  Registry  of  Deeds. 

2.  His  children,  all  baptized  at  Fairfield,  were  the  following: 
John  Dennie,  baptized  7  Oct.,  1694. 

Grizzel  Dennie,  baptized  28  Feb.,  169B. 

Margaret  Dennie,  baptized  30  Apr.,  1696-7. 

Annabel  Dennie,  baptized  30  Nov.,  1701. 

James  Dennie,  baptized  4  Mar.,  1702-3. 
Schenck,  History  of  Fairfield.  Connecticut.  1889. 
Wakeman,  R.  P.,  Wakeman  Genealogy.  1900. 

3.  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register,  1873,  p.  144. 
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the  thirties,  at  any  rate,  he  was  established  at  the  latter  place, 
and  from  then  until  his  death  his  name  appears  frequently  in 
deeds  and  other  records  there.  From  1743  to  1747  he  had  the 
direction  of  the  town  warehouse.1  His  will  was  presented  for 
probation  19  January,  1747,  and  his  estate  was  inventoried  at 
£22,909,  on  28  June,  1748.  His  widow,  Sarah  Dennie,  died  be- 
fore 17  February,  1749,  when  guardians  were  appointed  for  her 
minor  children,  Thomas,  Abigail,  and  Joseph.2  She  was  his  sec- 
ond wife;  the  first  was  Mary  Edwards,  daughter  of  John  and 
M;iry  (Hanford)  Edwards,  of  Stratfield,  Connecticut.  After 
her  death  he  married,  about  1724,  Sarah  Webb,  daughter  of  the 
Ifi-verend  Joseph  Webb,  minister  at  Fairfield,  and  his  wife  Eli- 
zabeth, daughter  of  Isaac  Nichols,  of  Stratford.  She  was  a 
descendent  from  Robert  the  Bruce.3 

The  five  sons  of  John  (2)  Dennie  who  lived  all  became  mer- 
chants, dealing  for  the  most  part  in  West  India  commodities, 
such  as  molasses,  sugar,  rum  and  hemp.  Albert  (3)  Dennie, 
the  eldest,  followed  the  example  of  his  father  and  grandfather 
by  marrying  a  minister's  daughter,  though  under  circumstances 
distasteful  to  her  family.  She  was  Abigail  Colman,  daughter 
of  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Colman,  the  liberal-minded  pastor 
of  the  Brattle  Square  Church.  Her  local  reputation  as  a  poetess 
was  little  less  than  that  of  her  sister  Jane,  wife  of  the  Reverend 
Ebenezer  Turell,  of  Medford.4  She  died  17  May,  1745,  leaving 
a  son  John.  Two  other  children  had  died  in  infancy. 


1.  Selectmen's   Minutes,   1743-1753. 

2.  Probate  Records  of  Suffolk  County,  Mass. 

3.  Five  children  were  born  to  John  and  Mary   (Edwards)    Dennie, 
and  six  to  John  and  Sarah  (Webb),  as  follows: 

1.  Albert  Dennie,  baptized 

2.  John  Dennie,  baptized  4  Mar.,  1716,  at  Fairfield,  Conn. 

3.  Mary  Dennie,  baptized  11  Dec.,  1717,  at  Fairfield,  Conn. 

4.  Grissel  Dennie,  baptized  18  Feb.,  1720,  at  Fairfield,  Conn. 

5.  Elizabeth  Dennie,  baptized 

6.  Sarah  Dennie,  baptized  2  May,  1725,  at  Fairfield,  Conn. 

7.  William  Dennie,  baptized  23  Oct.,  1726,  at  Fairfield,  Conn. 

8.  Thomas  Dennie,  baptized  5  May,  1728.     Died  young. 

9.  Thomas  Dennie,  baptized  11  Oct.,  1730,  at  Fairfield,  Conn. 

10.  Abigail   Dennie,   baptized   --  Apr.,   1733,   at   Fairfield,   Conn. 

11.  Joseph  Dennie,  born  c.   1743. 

4.  For  an  account  of  these  people,  see  The  Life  and  Character  of  the 
Reverend  Benjamin  Colman,  by  Ebenezer  Turell,  1749.     See  also  N.  E. 
Hist,  d  Gen.  Register,  Vol.  3    (1849),  page  232.     According  to  Bond's 
Charlestown  Genealogies  and  Estates,  Albert  Dennie  married   Abigail 
Turell,  21   Sept.,  1737.     Either  the  Turell  is  a  mistake  or,  as   is  not 
impossible,  she  was  married  under  an  assumed  name. 
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John  (3)  Dennie  and  his  half  brother  William  were  among 
the  most  important  Boston  merchants  of  the  fifties,  sixties  and 
seventies.  Both  were  among  the  gentlemen  occasionally  invited 
to  accompany  the  governor's  train  on  a  formal  tour  of  the  Boston 
schools;  and  their  names  appear  frequently,  in  different  capa- 
cities, in  the  records  of  the  period.  John  married,  8  September, 
1743,  Sarah  Wendell,  cousin  of  the  Sarah  Wendell  who  became 
the  wife  of  Abiel  Holmes  and  mother  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
From  John  and  Sarah  Dennie  are  descended  all  of  the  name 
now  living  in  or  around  Boston.  Pie  lived  in  Brighton,  then 
part  of  Cambridge,  in  a  palatial  residence  described  by  Drake,1 
•which  was  burned  in  1770,  despite  the  assistance  of  the  Harvard 
students,  but  soon  rebuilt  with  the  ready  assistance  of  his  friends, 
most  of  whom  were  Tories.  Like  many  men  of  wealth  and  rank, 
he  was  loyal  to  the  King's  cause,  and  may  have  escaped  ex- 
patriation as  a  Loyalist  by  his  death  early  in  the  war,  7  August. 
1777.  He  had  five  children,  of  whom  Capt.  Thomas  (4)  Dennie, 
the  youngest  son  (married  Sarah  Bryant,  5  February,  1778) 
was  a  prominent  merchant  and  trader,  making  voyages  to  the 
West  Indies. 

Mary  (3)  Dennie  married,  15  October,  1739,  the  Reverend 
William  Hooper,  a  Scotchman,  then  pastor  of  the  West  Church. 
Later  he  became  an  Episcopalian  and  was  pastor  of  Trinity  for 
twenty  years.  His  oldest  son,  William,  studied  law  under  James 
Otis,  and  was  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina  in  1776, 
and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration. 

Grissel  (3)  Dennie  married,  first,  in  November,  1747,  Nathan- 
iel Martin;  and  second,  5  April,  1753,  Dr.  Simpson  Jones,  of 
Hopkinton,  Mass.  Elizabeth  (3)  Dennie  married  (Intention 
10  May,  1743)  William  Fletcher,  a  respectable  West  India 
trader,  and  was  living  in  Jamaica  in  1783.  Sarah  (3)  Dennie 
married,  24  December,  1747,  William  Merchant,  and  died  before 
1783. 

William  (3)  Dennie  was  a  wealthy  bachelor.  Like  his  half 
brothers,  John  and  Albert,  he  was  a  town  constable  in  his  youth ; 
and  he  succeeded  his  father,  John  Dennie,  as  director  of  the 
town's  warehouse,  "opposite  the  Golden  Ball,"  at  the  decreased 
charge  of  £24  per  annum.  He  was  active  in  the  interest  of  the 


1.     History  of  Middlesex  County.     Vol.  1,  page  294. 
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colonists  from  1770  to  1775,  serving  on  several  important  com- 
mittees with  Hancock,  Otis,  Warren  and  the  Adamses ;  but  after 
Concord  and  Lexington  he  declined  to  go  further.  Though  elected 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety,  he  refused  to  serve,  and  a  substitute 
was  elected,  29  August,  1776.  His  will  was  probated  in  1783, 
generous  legacies  being  left  to  numerous  relatives.  A  large  part 
of  his  property  was  left  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Swan,  wife  of  Major 
James  Swan,  merchant,  of  Dorchester.1 

Thomas  (3)  Dennie  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  and 
removed  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  where  he  left  descendants.  Of 
his  sister  Abigail  I  have  no  note  after  1749,  when  she  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  her  brother  William,  she 
being  then  seventeen. 

Joseph  (3)  Dennie,  the  youngest  child,  and  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  book,  was  about  five  years  old  when  made  a  ward 
of  his  elder  brother,  17  February,  1749.  I  have  found  no  record 
of  his  birth  or  of  his  marriage  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Bartholomew 
Green,  Jr.,  which  occurred  sometime  before  1768.  Like  his 
brothers,  he  became  a  merchant,  and  might  have  shared  their 
wealth  and  prominence,  had  his  business  career  not  been  arrested 
by  mental  disease.  Soon  after  24  April,  1775,  he  left  the  be- 
leaguered town  of  Boston  for  Lexington,  where  he  remained, 
subject  to  periods  of  insanity,  of  increasing  duration  and  se- 
verity, until  his  death,  11  September,  1811.  During  lucid  in- 
tervals he  attended  for  a  time  to  his  business  in  Boston,  an' 
took  an  active  and  scrupulous  interest  in  his  only  son.  He  wa^ 
tenderly  cared  for  during  his  illness  by  his  wife  and  a  kinsman 
of  hers,  Harriet  Green,  who  after  the  death  of  his  son  in  1812. 
and  his  widow,  6  September,  1819,  inherited  most  of  his  property. 
His  obituary,  in  the  New  England  Palladium,  4  October,  181], 
says  of  him: 

"Died:  In  Lexington,  where  his  remains  were  respectfully 
entombed  on  Monday  last,2  Mr.  Joseph  Dennie,  aet.  68,  formerly 
a  merchant  in  this  town.  For  nearly  40  years  preceding  his 
death  he  was  subject  to  great  sufferings  arising  from  bodily  in- 
disposition and  mental  derangement.  The  last  20  years  he  was 

1.  See  page  25. 

2.  Some  months  later  on  19  October,  1811,  he  was  reinterred  in  the 
family  tomb  at  King's  Chapel.     Recently,  I  understand,  all  the  family 
remains  have  been  transferred  to  Mount  Auburn. 
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confined  to  his  house,  principally  to  his  bed.  During  the  small 
portion  of  his  life  in  which  he  was  able  to  transact  business, 
he  maintained  the  character  of  strict  integrity,  and  was  justly 
regarded  by  those  who  knew  him,  as  possessing  an  enlightened 
mind  and  a  benevolent  heart." 

The  Greens  of  Cambridge  and  Boston,  descendants  of  Samuel 
Green  (c.  1614-1702),  have  been  probably  the  most  remarkable 
family  in  the  annals  of  American  printing.  The  earliest  an- 
cestor in  this  country  was  Bartholomew  Green,  who,  Savage  says, 
came  to  Cambridge  about  1632,  was  freeman  in  1634,  and  died 
in  1635,  while  preparing  to  proceed  to  Connecticut.  His  widow, 
Elizabeth,  died  28  October,  1677,  aged  88. 

His  eldest  son,  Samuel  (2)  Green,  born  in  England,  came  to 
Cambridge  probably  with  his  father.  He  was  freeman  in  1635, 
and  became  the  second  printer  in  America,  succeeding  Stephen 
Dave  a  few  years  after  the  first  press  was  established  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  printer  for  the  College  and  the  Colony,  and 
issued  from  his  press  some  ninety-five  books  enumerated  by 
Isaiah  Thomas  in  his  History  of  Printing.-  The  most  note- 
worthy were  Eliot's  Algonquin  Bible,  various  editions  of  the 
Laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  The 
Bay  Psalm  Book  (second,  revised  edition,  1650),  Nathaniel 
Morton's  New  England's  Memorial,  and  the  Narrative  of  the 
Captivity  and  Restoration  of  Mrs.  Mary  Rowlandson.  In  addi- 
tion to  fifty  years'  work  at  the  press,  he  was  for  a  long  time 
town  clerk  and  captain  of  the  militia  of  Cambridge.  Thomas 
relates  of  him  that,  "when  he  became,  through  age,  too  infirm 
to  walk  to  the  field,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  there  in  his 
chair,  on  days  of  muster,  that  he  might  review  and  exercise  his 
company."  He  was  a  pious  and  benevolent  man,  greatly  es- 
teemed by  his  neighbors.  He  was  twice  married  and  had  many 
children.  His  first  wife  was  Jane  Banbridge.  The  second, 
whom  he  married  23  February,  1662,  was  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Elder  Jonas  Clark,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  including 
Bartholomew  and  Timothy.  He  died  1  January, .  1702,  aged 
eighty-seven  vears. 


1.  James  Savage:     Genealogical  Dictionary  of  the  First  Settlers  of 
New  England. 

2.  Vol.  I,  pages  252  to  263.     Thomas'  account,  though  erroneous  in 
some  particulars,  is  the  best  source  of  information  about  Samuel  Green 
and  his  descendants. 
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Three  of  his  sons,  Samuel,  Bartholomew,  and  Timothy,  became 
printers,  and  no  fewer  than  fifteen  of  his  descendants  in  the  male 
line  in  three  generations,  besides  numerous  others  in  various 
female  lines,  followed  the  same  trade.  Samuel  (3)  Green,  who 
married  Elizabeth  Sill  and  died  in  1690,  was  a  printer  in  Bos- 
ton. Deacon  Timothy  (3)  Green  (c.  1679-1757)  moved  to  New 
London,  Connecticut,  and  founded  a  prolific  race  of  printers, 
who  conducted  presses  not  only  in  Connecticut  but  also  else- 
where in  New  England,  and  as  far  south  as  Annapolis,  and 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  Two  of  his  sons,  Timothy  (4) 
(1703-1763)  and  Samuel  (4)  (1712-1752),  accompanied  him  to 
New  London  and  carried  on  the  business  there.  They,  and 
Samuel's  sons,  Thomas  (5),  Timothy  (5),  and  Samuel  (5) 
Green,  also  conducted  several  newspapers,  including  the  New 
London  Gazette  and  the  Connecticut  Journal  and  New  Haven 
Post  Boy.  Timothy  (5)  Green  (1737-1796),  after  carrying  on 
a  printing  business  in  Norwich  during  the  war,  struck  out  north- 
ward, and  established  at  Westminster,  in  1781,  the  first  press 
and  the  first  newspaper  in  the  present  state  of  Vermont.  Tim- 
othy's son,  Samuel  (6)  Green,  and  Thomas  (6),  son  of  Thomas 
(5),  continued  their  father's  businesses,  while  Thomas  (6)  and 
John  (6),  sons  of  Timothy,  were  booksellers  and  binders.  Jonas 
(5)  Green  (1711-1767),  brother  of  Timothy  and  Samuel,  moved 
to  Philadelphia,  and  later  to  Annapolis,  where  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  sons,  Samuel  (6),  William  (6),  and  Frederick  (6). 

Bartholomew  (3)  Green  was  the  son  of  Samuel  (2)  and  his 
second  wife,  Sarah  (Clark)  ;  and  brother  to  Samuel  (3)  and 
Timothy  (3)  Green.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge,  26  October, 
1667,  and  baptized  3  November,  the  same  year.  He  set  up  a 
press  in  Boston  in  1690,  but  was  burned  out  in  that  year  and 
returned  to  work  with  his  father.  In  1692  he  resumed  business 
in  Boston,  on  Newbury  Street.  He  was  the  -printer  of  the  first 
newspaper  in  America,  the  Boston  News-Letter,  from  its  begin- 
ning, 3  April,  1704,  to  4  November,  1707,  and  again  from  Oc- 
tober, 1711,  to  his  death,  28  December,  1732.  After  December, 
1722,  he  was  editor  as  well  as  publisher,  and  the  paper  was 
considerably  improved  under  his  management.  He  was  a  pious 
man,  a  deacon  of  the  Old  South  Church,  and  liked  to  attach 
moral  lessons  to  the  news  articles  he  printed.  He  was  printer 
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for  the  College  thirty  years,  and  nearly  forty  years  for  the 
Governor  and  Council  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  he  it)  said  to 
have  been  the  most  distinguished  and  busiest  member  of  his 
profession  in  the  country.  His  first  wife,  Mary,  died  26  March, 
1709.  The  following  year  he  married  Jane  Tappan,  niece  of 
Judge  Sewall,  the  diarist. 

Three  daughters  of  Bartholomew  (3)  Green,  Mary,  Deborah, 
and  Elizabeth,  married  respectively  three  of  his  apprentices, 
Bozoan  Allen,  John  Draper,  and  Samuel  Kneeland,  all  of  whom 
became -prominent  printers  and  had  sons  devoted  to  the  same 
trade.  Samuel  (4)  Green  was  a  fourth  apprentice  of  his  fa- 
ther's, but  I  have  no  further  note  of  him. 

Another  son,  John,  had  a  daughter,  Margaret,  who  niarried 
Richard,  son  of  John  Draper,  above.  After  her  husband's 
death  she  conducted,  from  1774  to  1776,  the  Massachusetts  Ga- 
zette and  Weekly  Ne'ws-Letter  (previously  the  Boston  News- 
Letter)  ,  the  only  paper  published  in  Boston  during  the  siege. 
She  was  an  ardent  Tory  and  at  the  Evacuation  of  Boston  went 
with  the  Royal  army  to  Halifax,  and  thence  to  England,  Avhere 
she  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  a  royal  pension.1 

Bartholomew  Green,  Jr.,  born  in  Boston  22  October,  1701, 
the  son  of  his  father's  first  wife,  Mary,2  was  likewise  a  printer. 
He  worked  first  with  his  father  on  the  News-Letter;  later  in 
partnership  with  his  brother-in-law,  John  Draper;  and  still 
later  with  another  brother-in-law,  Bozoan  Allen,  and  John 
Bushell.  He  also  printed  the  Boston  Gazette  for  Henry  Boy- 
dell,  postmaster,  from  1727  until  1732,  when  Boydell  died. 
Green  took  part  in  the  expedition  against  Louisburg  as  a  Lieu- 
tenant of  Artillery,  and  on  his  return  found  his  business  much 
impaired  by  his  absence.  There  is  on  file  in  the  Massachusetts 
Military  Archives  a  petition  bearing  the  signature  of  Bar- 
tholomew Green,  Jr.,  stating  his  losses,  and  asking  to  be  ap- 
pointed doorkeeper  of  the  General  Court,  vice  Richard  Hub- 
bart,  deceased.3  In  August  or  September,  1751,  he  went  to 


1.  Her  will  was  dated  at  Pimlico,  Middlesex,  England,  1  Dec.,  1802, 
and  probated  in  Boston  12  Feb.,  1807. 

2.  The  confusion  of  the  compiler  of  the  Historical  Catalogue  of  the 
Old  South  Church  concerning  Maria  Mather  is  due  to  the  existence  of 
another  family  of  Greens,  in  Charlestown,  using  the  Christian  name 
Bartholomew.     See  Wyman's  Charlestown  Genealogies  and  Estates. 

3.  Winsor's  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  Vol.  II,  page  400,  footnote. 
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Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  intending  to  start  a  press  in  that  town, 
but  he  fell  ill  and  died  there  in  October.1  His  wife,  whom 
he  married  19  November,  1724,  was  Hannah  Hammond,2 
daughter  of  Eleazer  Hammond,  a  selectman  of  Newton,  and  his 
wife,  Hannah  Harrington.  Mrs.  Green  survived  her  husband 
more  than  thirty  years.3 

Bartholomew  (5)  and  John  (5)  Green  carried  on  the  tradi- 
tions of «the  family  at  the  press.  The  elder  brother  was  the  less 
successful,  and  never  owned  a  press  himself.  He  is  best  known 
for  an  accomplishment  thus  described  by  Thomas.4  "He  made 
himself  so  well  acquainted  with  every  vessel  which  sailed  out  of 
the  port  of  Boston,  as  to  know  each  at  sight.  Perpetually  on  the 
watch,  as  soon  as  a  vessel  could  be  discovered  with  a  spyglass 
in  the  harbor,  he  knew  it,  and  gave  immediate  information  to  the 
owner;  and  by  the  small  fees  for  this  kind  of  information,  he 
principally  maintained  himself  for  several  years."  He  mar- 
ried Hannah  Foster,  7  March,  1771.  His  will,  made  18  March, 
1778,  was  probated  17  April,  1778,  his  estate  being  inventoried 
at  £62,  including  "five  very  old  sheets,  s.  10"  and  "sundry 
old  trumpery  in  the  garrett.  s.  6."  The  account  of  Hannah 
Green,  executrix,  21  November,  1781,  presents  a  charge  "For 


1.  Buried  29  Oct.,  1751.     (Burial  Record  of  St.  Paul  Parish,  Halifax.) 
See  Matthews,  Bibliographical  Notes  on  Boston  Neicspapers,  1100-1180; 
also,   Boston   News   Letter,    14    Nov.,   1751. 

2.  Newton  Vital  Records,  p.  300.     Hammond  Genealogies,  F.  S.  Ham- 
mond, Vol.  II,  pp.  12  and  13.     Also  Probate  Records  of  Middlesex  Co. 
In  the  intention  of  marriage,  recorded  at  Boston,  7  Oct.,  1724,  her  namq 
is  incorrectly  given  as  Henson. 

3.  They  had  nine  children  baptized  at  the  Old  South  Church  between 
1726  and  1742,  as  follows: 

Mary,  baptized  2  Jan.,  1726.     [Born  24  Dec.,  1725.] 

Bartholomew,  baptized  24  Sept.,  1727. 

Hannah,  baptized  31  Aug.,  1729. 

John,  baptized  15  Aug.,  1731. 

Samuel,  baptized  24  Feb.,  1733. 

Nathaniel,  baptized  25  Apr.,  1735. 

Elizabeth,  baptized  14  May,  1738. 

Peter,  baptized  26  Oct.,  1740. 

Mary,  baptized  27  Feb.,  1742. 

The  first  Mary  probably  did  not  live.  Hannah  married  James  With- 
ington,  18  July,  1784,  and  was  living  in  1813.  Samuel  married  Ann 
Geoghean,  30  Dec.,  1769,  and  was  perhaps  father  of  Harriet  Green,  who 
lived  with  the  Dennies.  Elizabeth  married  Thomas  Hichborn  30  Aug., 
1759,  and  lived  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Of  Nathaniel  and  Peter 
I  know  nothing — marriages  of  men  with  both  names  are  found  in  the 
Boston  records.  The  second  Mary  married  Joseph  Dennie,  Sr. 

4.  History  of  Printing,  Vol.   I,  page  322. 
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pipes  and  Tobacco,  Kiun,  Lemmons,  etc.  at  the  funeral,  s.  6," 
and  names  daughters,  Elizabeth,  Hannah,  Polly  and  Lydia. 

John  (5)  Green  (1721-1794),  brother  of  Mary  (Green)  Den- 
nie,  was  a  prominent  printer  during  the  last  third  of  the  century. 
He  and  his  partner,  Joseph  Russell  (1734-1795),  at  their  office 
in  Queen,  now  Court  Street,  printed  tlio  laws  of  the  Colony, 
and,  from  1758  to  1773,  the  Boston  Weekly  Advertiser.  After 
the  war  he  had  a  share  in  the  office  of  Adams  and  Nourse,  pub- 
lishers of  the  Independent  Chronicle.  He  acquired  a  considera- 
ble fortune  and  owned  a  "mansion"  in  Xewbury  Street.  He 
married  first,  24  July,  1755,  his  cousin,  Lydia  Draper,  daughter 
of  John  and  Deborah  (Green)  Draper,  above;  and  second.  15 
March,  1759,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  .Knight  Leverett,  There 
were  no  children  who  survived. 

The  Greens  of  Boston  were  people  of  property  and  good 
standing,  who  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  for  uprightness 
and  for  honesty  in  business.  They  were  good  Calvinists,  mem- 
bers of  the  Old  South  and  Brattle  Square  Churches,  and  like 
the  Drapers,  with  whom  they  intermarried,  were  for  the  most 
part  Loyalists.  Their  family  connections  were  eminently  re- 
spectable, and  they  have  many  descendants  in  Boston  and  else- 
where. 


CHAPTER  II 

BOSTON  AND  LEXINGTON,   1768-1787 — BOYHOOD 

Joseph,  the  only  child  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Dennie,  was 
baptized  4  September,  1768,  at  the  Church  in  Brattle  Square,1 
of  which  his  parents  were  probably  members.  His  father  was 
then  a  prosperous  young  merchant,  about  twenty-five  years  old, 
probably  engaged,  like  his  brothers,  in  the  importation  and 
sale  of  such  West  India  staples  as  molasses,  rum,  hemp,  and 
sugar.  He  is  said  to  have  enjoyed,  during  his  brief  mercantile 
career,  a  high  reputation  for  integrity  in  business  transactions. 

The  years  during  which  the  younger  Dennie  grew  from  in- 
fancy to  boyhood  in  Boston  were  crowded  with  the  exciting 
events  which  led  up  to  the  Revolution.  In  1768,  the  year  of  his 
birth,  the  sloop  Liberty,  owned  by  John  Hancock,  was  seized  in 
the  Harbor  by  the  frigate  Eomney  for  evading  the  provisions 
of  the  Townshend  Acts.  A  riot  ensued,  and  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs  fled  for  refuge  to  the  fort  on  Castle  Island.  As  a 
result  of  this  disturbance,  two  British  regiments  were  henceforth 
quartered  in  the  town,  whose  presence  provoked  constant  and 
increasing  friction.  This  culminated,  on  5  March,  1770,  in  the 
memorable  Boston  Massacre,  in  King  Street.  Though  John 
Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  two  of  the  most  influential  citizens 
of  Boston,  defended  the  soldiers  in  their  trial  for  murder,  the 
bitterest  feelings  were  maintained  toward  the  troops,  and  on 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  Massacre,  in  March,  1773,  William 
Dennie,  brother  of  Joseph,  Senior,  was  a  member  of  a  committee 
to  arrange  for  fitting  commemorative  exercises.2  One  night  in 
December  of  the  same  year,  when  young  Joseph  was  five  years 
old,  occurred  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  After  waiting  all  day  for 
Governor  Hutchinson  to  promise  to  send  back  the  tea-ships,  a 
band  of  citizens  in  the  garb  of  Indians  took  possession  of  the 
ships  and  poured  342  chests  of  tea  into  the  bay.  From  this 
time  on,  the  hostility  between  the  majority  of  the  colonists  on 
one  hand  and  the  adherents  of  the  Crown  on  the  other  was  at 


1.  Records  of  the  Church  in  Brattle  Square,  Boston,  page  185. 

2.  Boston  Town  Records,  1770-11/77. 
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fever  pitch.  The  Tea  Party  was  soon  followed  by  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  and  in  June,  1774,  Massachusetts  issued  the  first  call 
for  a  Continental  Congress.  Meanwhile  writers  like  "Mucius 
Scaevola"  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy  and  "Lucius"  and  "Novan- 
glus"  in  the  Boston  Gazette  were  arousing  the  public  with  their 
able  pens,  to  be  answered  by  equally  heated  Tory  arguments  in 
Richard  and  Margaret  Draper's  Boston  News  Letter.  John 
Trunibull,  a  young  lawyer  in  the  office  of  John  Adams,  was 
issuing  his  Elegy  of  the  Times1  and  the  first  cantos  of  M'Fingal.- 
Committees  of  Correspondence  and  Safety  were  forming  to  unite 
the  towns  and  present  solid  front  to  royal  oppression,  and  in 
all  the  eastern  counties  the  Minute  Men  were  preparing  for  a 
grapple  with  the  troops  in  Boston. 

That  the  conflict  to  follow  was  a  civil  rather  than  a  national 
one,  is  shown  by  the  divisions  of  families  it  brought  about. 
Thus  John  Dennie  of  Cambridge,  a  brother  of  Joseph,  Senior, 
and  a  firm  Loyalist,  undoubtedly  viewed  with  disapproval  the 
violence  of  a  lawless  mob  pillaging  ships  sent  to  the  colonies  by 
His  Majesty's  orders.  William  Dennie,  however,  was  one  of  the 
committee  which  had  that  day  demanded  the  return  of  the  tea- 
ships,3  and  remained  prominent  in  the  colonists ' 'cause  until  the 
actual  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Margaret  (Green)  Draper,  after 
the  siege  of  Boston  ended,  left  her  native  country  with  the  King's 
forces,  never  to  return.  On  the  other  side  was  William  Hooper 
the  younger,  son  of  the  Reverend  William  and  Mary  (Dennie) 
Hooper,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  his 
adopted  state,  North  Carolina.  And  when  the  first  armed  clash 
came,  on  19  April,  1775,  there  had  fallen  on  Lexington  Green, 
on  the  colonists'  side,  a  cousin  of  Mary  Dennie — that  Jonathan 
lljirrington  who,  as  the  record  says,  wounded  to  death,  dragged 
himself  to  the  threshhold  of  his  house  and  died  at  his  wife's  feet. 
The  boy  Joseph  Dennie  was  six  years  old  then,  and  may  have  seen 
some  of  the  wounded  grenadiers  brought  across  from  Charles- 
town  on  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth.  Scenes  and  events  like 
these,  at  any  rate,  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
mind  and  sensibilities. 

1.  Published  at  Boston  in  September,  1774. 

2.  Written  in  1774.     See  Marble.     Heralds  of  American  Literature, 
pp.  126  ff. 

3.  Boston  Town  Records,  1110-1111. 
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The  pursuing  colonists,  after  the  British  retreat  from  Con- 
cord, instead  of  dispersing,  remained  encamped  at  Cambridge, 
and  the  siege  of  Boston  had  begun.  Immediately  the  town  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  alarm  and  confusion.  Many  families, 
in  the  expectation  of  immediate  hostilities,  desired  to  depart 
for  the  country.  A  town  meeting  was  accordingly  held  on 
Sunday,  23  April,  with  General  Gage  present,  at  which  it  .was 
agreed  "That  upon  the  inhabitants  in  general  lodging  their 
arms  in  Faneuil  Hall,  or  any  other  convenient  place,  under  the 
care  of  the  selectmen,  marked  with  the  names  of  their  respective 
owners,  that  all  such  inhabitants  as  are  inclined  might  depart 
from  the  town,  with  their  families  and  effects,  and  those  who 
remain  might  depend  upon  his  [Gage's]  protection;  and  that 
the  arms  aforesaid,  at  a  suitable  time,  would  be  returned  to  the 
owners."1  The  only  mention  of  Joseph  Dennie,  Sr.,  to  be  found 
in  the  published  records  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  a  memorandum 
stating  that  on  24  April,  1775,  he  gave  over  to  the  selectmen 
one  pair  of  pocket  pistols.2  Immediately  after  the  fulfillment  of 
this  condition  by  the  inhabitants  hundreds  of  people  left  the 
town  with  such  furniture  as  they  could  carry.  Among  them  was 
Joseph  Dennie,  Sr.,  who  took  his  small  family  to  the  neighboring 
village  of  Lexington,  where  he  was  to  spend  most  of  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Lexington,  in.  the  decade  between  1775  and  1785,  was  a 
small  and  very  rustic  hamlet,  with  an  almost  wholly  agricultural 
population  of  between  800  and  900  people.3  Boston,  itself  not 
alarmingly  large  and  busy,  was  a  long  forenoon's  ride.  away. 
Altogether,  a  quieter,  more  orthodox  village  in  which  to  bring 
up  a  boy,  would  have  been  hard  to  find.  A  spirit  of  intense 
democracy  prevailed,  as  was  natural  in  the  home  of  the  Han- 
cocks, the  scene  of  the  first  armed  resistance  to  British  author- 
ity, and  the  parish  of  the  militant  pastor,  Jonas  Clarke.  This 
gentleman,  who  succeeded  in  1755  the  Reverend  John  Han- 
cock, grandfather  of  the  patriot,  was  pastor  at  Lexington  for 
fifty  years.  He  was  a  survivor  of  the  old  theocracy,  dominating 
his  parish  not  by  reason  of  his  profession  but  by  his  native 


1.  Frothingham's  History  of  the  Siege  of  Boston,  page  94. 

2.  Miscellaneous  Papers.     City  Papers.     Boston. 

3.  Hudson.     History  of  Lexington,  page  487. 
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ability  as  a  leader.  Samuel  Adams  and  Hancock  were  his 
guests  on  the  memorable  night  of  18  April,  1775.  In  1795,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  town,  he  drew  up  a  protest 
against  Jay's  treaty  with  England.1  His  patriotic  and  demo- 
cratic sentiments  were  doubtless  distasteful  to  the  Dennies,  who 
like  very  many,  perhaps  most,  people  of  property  in  Massa- 
chusetts, were  Loyalists  during  the  Revolution  and  staunch. 
Federalists  after  it.  They  appear  to  have  held  aloof  from  their 
rustic  fellow-townspeople,  except  Doctor  Fiske  and  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Parkhursts.  The  ill  health  to  which  the  elder  Dennie 
was  subject  soon  set  in,  and  was  an  additional  reason  for  the 
seclusion  in  which  the  family  lived.  The  siege  of  Boston  ended 
with  the  evacuation  by  the  British  troops,  17  March,  1776, 
but  Mr.  Dennie  never  permanently  resumed  his  business  there. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  grammar  school  in  Lexington,  situ- 
ated centrally,  but  elementary  instruction  was  provided  by  sev- 
eral schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  "generally  taught 
by  females."2  These  were  the  time-honored  dame-schools  of 
New  England.  In  one  of  them,  taught  by  a  certain  Dame 
Rogers,  as  Dennie  himself  informs  us,3  the  future  essayist  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  an  education,  consisting  of  the  "three 
R's."  He  may  have  supplemented  this  by  attendance  at  the 
grammar  school,  which  is  described  by  Hudson  in  his  History 
of  Lexington.  It  had  been  built  in  1761  at  a  cost  of  £42.  It 
was  twenty  feet  square,  and  as  there  was  a  space  of  only  six 
and  a  half  feet  between  floors  it  must  have  been  dingy  enough. 
This  school  was  usually  conducted  by  a  man,  often  a  Harvard 
student  seeking  to  defray  college  expenses. 

The  more  important  part  of  his  education,  however,  Dennie 
probably  secured  at  home,  from  his  parents  and  in  his  father's 
library.  A  few  lines  from  one  of  the  Lay  Preacher's  sermons, 
written  in  1797,4  give  us  a  glimpse  of  this  early  period.  "In 
my  boyhood,  I  remember  that  a  parent  would  sometimes  repeat 
lessons  of  economy  as  I  sat  on  his  knee,  and  then  lift  me  in  his 


1.  This   drew    upon   him   an   attack    in   Dennie's   Farmer's  Weekly 
Museum.  5  December,  1795,  in  which  Mr.  Clarke  was  called  "the  clerical 
Democrat  who  snores  over  sermons  at  Lexington  with   immeasurable 
periods  and  grievous  tautology." 

2.  Hudson.     History  of  Lexington,  page  367. 

3.  In  a  letter  to  his  parents,  January,  1794. 

4.  Sermon  62.     On  Reckless  Haste.     May  23,  1797. 
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arms,  that  I  might  look  on  Hogarth's  plates  of  Industry  and 
Idleness.  On  youthful  fancy  the  picture  was  more  impressed 
than  the  precept. ' '  The  elder  Dennie  was  a  man  of  intelligence, 
wit  and  taste,  combined  with  shrewd  Scotch  thrift.  In  later 
years  he  was  a  frequent  and  appreciative  correspondent  of  his 
son,  whom  he  resembled  in  occasional  and  deep  depression  of 
spirits.  His  wife  was  of  a  more  sentimental  and  pious  nature, 
but  possessed  considerable  independence  of  mind.  Many  years 
after,  Dennie  wrote  of  her:1 

"For  I  have  a  mother.  A  sickly  infancy,  nurtured  into  health, 
a  giddy  and  dangerous  season  of  childhood  and  youth,  carefully 
devoted  to  letters,  attest  the  salutory  cares  and  preserving  af- 
fection of  a  wise  and  amiable  woman.  .  .  .  By  a  mother  he 
[the  author]  was  presented  with  the  keys  of  knowledge,  and 
her  liberal  spirit  sanctioned  that  scheme  of  life  which  it  has 
been  his  delight  to  pursue;  a  scheme  elevated  above  'low- 
thoughted  care,'  and  'creeping  gain.'  By  her  he  was  exhorted, 
even  though  poverty  should  obstruct  his  path,  to  'walk  honestly 
as  in  the  day.'  ' 

Both  his  parents  were  deeply  interested  in  the  education 
of  their  son,  and  provided  him  with  all  the  advantages  which  a 
liberal  purse  and  a  well-selected  library  could  afford.  Some  idea 
of  the  books  likely  to  be  found  in  an  enlightened  New  England 
household  in  1775  may  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the  titles 
in  the  library  of  the  boy's  uncle,  John  Dennie,  of  Cambridge. 
The  list  follows:2 

21  vols.     Universal  History        4to        £12     s. — 
2  vols.     Temple's  Works         Fo.  3        — 

Luther   on    Gall's.  1        — 

Addison's  Works         4  to  3        12 

Religion  of  Nature  —        12 

4  vols.     Burns'   Justice  3        — 

Nature  Display'd  3 

Travels  of  Cyrus  8 

Jewish    Spy  1        12 

Terence's  Comedy  4 

Sherlock  on  Judgment  8 

Gulliver's  Travels  6 

Treatise  on  Minut.  Philos.         1          4 
Stanhope's  Epictetus  —        10 

Lard's  Gospel  History  1          1 

Foster's    Sermons  1       — 


1.  Lay  Preacher  of  Pennsylvania;  Gazette  of  the  U.  8.,  30  Dec.,  1799. 

2.  This  list  is  copied  from  an  inventory  made  3  Dec.,  1777.     Probate 
Records  of  Middlesex  County,  Mass. 
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3  vols.     Tillotson's  Sermons     Fo.         2       — 

Burkett's  New  Testament  1  5 

Henry  on  4   Books   Moses  1  15 

5  vols.     Spectator  6 

4  vols.     Cato's  Letters  1  10 
4  vols.     Spy  at  Paris  1  4 
2  vols.     Zoroaster's  Travels  —  12 

Boyle's  Style  of  Scriptures  3 

Pope's  Letters  4 

Free  Thoughts  on  Religion  5 

Paradise  Regain'd  6 

On  the  State  of  the  Dead  6 

Marcus  Antoninus  5 

Fiddes-on  Morality  6 
Gally's  Characters  on  Thess.  —         4 

The  predominance  of  essays  and  works  of  a  religious  nature 
is  significant  in  connection  with  the  study  of  Dennie's  literary 
output.  The  library  of  the  younger  brother  was  probably  of 
greater  variety  and  more  general  interest.  His  son's  letters 
and  other  writings  mention  the  works  of  Churchill,  Atterbury, 
Bolingbroke,  Seneca,  and  Pindar  as  belonging  to  it.  Here  he 
began  to  acquire  that  familiarity  with  the  classics  of  English 
;and  other  literatures  which  later  aroused  the  surprise  and 
admiration  of  his  friends. 

One  unfortunate  result  of  the  lack  of  sympathy  between 
the  Bennies  and  their  neighbors  at  Lexington  was  the  fostering 
in  the  son  of  an  aristocratic  and  cavalier  attitude  toward  his 
fellow-townsmen,  which  was  soon  to  be  extended  to  the  ma- 
jority of  his  countrymen  as  well.  The  former  he  characterized 
in  after  years1  as  "the  wretched  and  ignorant  cottagers  who 
-surround  that  'glorious'  green  where  the  first  American  blood 
was  shed."  Being  the  proverbial  only  child,  moreover,  and  of 
a  feeble  physique,  he  was  doubtless  shielded  and  indulged,  es- 
pecially by  his  mother,  who  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  awed 
by  her  son's  precocity.  Of  his  earliest  literary  achievements 
she  once  said,2  "He  wrote  poetry  in  early  life  after  the  manner 
of  Horace  and  various  other  modes,  but  never  pleased  himself. 
Some  of  these  pieces  were  so  pathetic  that  he  could  not  read 
them  without  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks." 

His  less  sentimental  father  "persuaded  him  to  quit  a  pursuit 
where  he  would  kill  himself  with  his  own  sword."3  He  had  other 

1.  Farmer's  Weekly  Museum.  13  Oct.,  1795. 

2.  In  a  letter  to  J.  E.  Hall,  quoted  in  his  Philadelphia  Souvenir,  1827. 

3.  Ibid. 
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ends  in  view  for  his  son,  in  accordance  with  which  the  youth  was 
sent,  in  1783,  to  a  commercial  school  in  Boston  to  learn  book- 
keeping. After  remaining  here  a  year  he  was  taken  as  a  clerk 
into  the  counting  house  of  Major  James  Swan.  This  gentleman 
had  a  remarkable  and  checkered  career  as  merchant,  author, 
soldier,  and  diplomat.  An  affluent  man  in  1796,  when  he  built 
a  palatial  residence  in  Roxbury,  he  spent  his  last  twenty-two 
years  in  a  French  debtors'  prison,  as  a  matter  of  principle.1 
A  passage  from  one  of  Dennie 's  writings  already  quoted2  may 
be  autobiographical  with  reference  to  'his  work  at  this  period. 
'"He  swept  and  garnished  a  counting-house.  .  .  .  opened  it 
at  five  and  did  not  bar  it  until  nine;  sold  ropes  and  boxes  for 
himself  as  well  as  bales  for  his  master." 

Two  letters  to  his  parents,  dating  from  this  period,  have  been 
preserved,  the  first  of  which,  as  his  earliest  extant  writing,  I 
will  quote  entire : 

"Boston,  16th  Oct'r.,  1784. 
""Dear  Mama 

"I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  by  Amos  that  you  are 
in  good  health.  Sir  is  gone  to  the  southward  this  forenoon 
and  expects  to  go  to  Dorchester.  He  is  well  and  will  write 
to  you  next  week.  Yesterday  arrived  in  town  from  Philadelphia 
the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette.  He  was  met  at  Dorchester  by  the 
Militia  of  that  Town  and  accompanied  as  far  as  Boston  Neck 
there  was  met  by  the  Train  of  Artillery  led  by  Major  Davis 
and  escorted  into  Town  through  the  principal  Streets,  amidst 
the  Acclamation  of  the  People.  The  greatest  Attention  and 
every  possible  respect  is  paid  to  him.  Next  Sunday  being  the 
Nineteenth  of  this  Month  and  the  Anniversary  of  Cornwallis' 
Capture  a  most  superb  Entertainment  is  to  be  given  to  him  at 
Faniuelftfic]  Hall.  Mr.  Swan  has  given  him  an  Invitation  to 
pass  a  week  at  his  Country  Seat. 

I  am  Dear  Ma'am  yours, 

Joseph  Dennie." 

A  year's  employment  was  enough  to  convince  all  concerned 
that  Dennie 's  talents  were  not  of  the  mercantile  variety.  It 
was  therefore  decided  that  he  should  be  sent  to  college,  and  in 


1.  Drake's  Town  of  Roxbury,  pp.  135-138,  gives  an  account  of  his  life. 

2.  Sermon  On  Reckless  Haste,  23  May,  1797. 
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1785  he  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  West 
of  Xeedham,  to  be  prepared  for  Harvard.  The  influence  of  this 
excellent  man  upon  young  Dennie  was  far-reaching  and  for  the 
most  part  salutary.1  He  was  a.  son  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
West,  of  Rochester,  Mass.,  and  was  born  in  Martha's  Vineyard 
in  1738.  The  early  years  of  his  life,  during  which  he  was 
educated  by  his  father,  were  years  of  hard  labor  on  the  farm. 
He  worked  his  way  through  Harvard,  graduating  in  1761.  For 
a  year  he  was  chaplain  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Pownal,  in  Maine. 
In  1763  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  at  Needham.  Here 
he  was  insufficiently  and  irregularly  paid,  and  his  Loyalist  sym- 
pathies during  the  Revolution  caused  some  friction  in  his  parish. 
In  1789  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Hollis  Street  Church  in 
Boston,  where  he  preached  until  his  death  in  1808.  He  was 
an  able,  eloquent  preacher  of  liberal  views,  a  friend  of  Jonathan 
Mayhew,  and  is  usually  grouped  with  the  early  Unitarians.  In 
his  later  years  he  wrote  an  autobiography  and  an  interesting 
series  of  essays  entitled  The  Old  Man,  in  the  Boston  Ccniincl. 
During  his  pastorate  at  Xeedham  he  was  obliged,  in  order  to 
support  his  family,  to  tutor  boys  for  entrance  to  Harvard.  In 
this  service  he  was  very  successful  and  endeared  himself  to  all 
who  came  under  his  instruction. 

The  two  years  that  Dennie  spent  with  West  were  employed  in 
diligent  application  to  study,  and  pleasant  association  with  his 
preceptor.  The  boy's  fondness  for  literature  was  encouraged, 
and  his  sympathies  with  British  rather  than  American  ideas 
were  not  discouraged.  By  the  summer  of  1787  Joseph  Dennie, 
a  slightly  built  but  spirited  youth  of  nearly  nineteen,  imbued 
with  a  passionate  love  of  letters,  an  exuberant  wit,  some  strongly 
marked  likes  and  dislikes,  and  a  vigorous  self-esteem,  was  ready 
to  enter  the  sophomore  class  at  Harvard. 


1.     His  life  is  outlined  in  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit. 
vol.  VIII,  pp.  50-55. 
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The  Records  of  the  Faculty  of  Harvard  College,  under  the 
date  of  20  August,  1787,  contain  the  following  entry: 

"Joseph  Dennie  of  Lexington,  born  August  30,  1768,  now  ap- 
plied for  admission  into  the  Class  of  Sophimores;  and  after  ex- 
amination had, 

"Voted,  that  upon  his  paying  into  the  College  Treasury  the 
sum  of  twenty  pounds  and  complying  with  the  laws  respecting 
admission,  he  be  admitted  into  the  Class  of  Sophimores  in  the 
University. ' ' 

Some  idea  of  what  the  Harvard  College  of  1787-90  was  like 
may  be  gathered  from  various  contemporary  sources,  including 
the  journals  and  biographies  of  men  who  studied  there  about 
that  time.1  The  students  numbered  about  140  and  the  faculty 
nine,2  comprising  the  President,  three  professors  and  four  or 
five  tutors.  Of  the  present  buildings  only  Massachusetts,  Har- 
vard, and  Hollis  Halls  and  Holden  Chapel  were  then  in  ex- 
istence.3 Massachusetts  and  Hollis  were  dormitories,  each  con- 
taining thirty-tAvo  chambers  for  students.  Harvard  Hall  must 
be  regarded  as  sufficiently  versatile,  with  the  following  rooms 
and  departments.  "On  the  lower  floor  at  the  East  end  is  the 
Hall,  which  serves  as  a  dining  room  and  is  paved  with  stone. 
The  west  end  is  a  Chapel,  for  devotions,  lectures  and  exhibitions. 
.  .  .  Over  the  Chapel,  on  the  second  floor,  is  the  Library, 
containing  13,000  books,  disposed  in  the  alcoves,  in  each  of 
which  is  a  window.  ...  At  the  east  end,  over  the  Hall, 
is  the  Philosophy  Room,  In  this  chamber  are  held  the  meetings 
of  the  corporation  and  overseers,  and  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  here  the  professor  of  natural  philos- 
ophy delivers  his  experimental  lectures.  ...  In  a  lesser 


1.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Joseph   Story,   Horace   Binney,  and  others. 
See  also  Q.uincy's  History  of  Harvard  University. 

2.  Exclusive  of  three  professors  in  the  Medical  School. 

3.  A  careful  detailed  description  of  these  buildings  and  their  equip- 
ment,  with   a  view  of   the   old   Yard,  appeared   in   the  Massachusetts 
Magazine,  June,  1790. 
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apartment  adjoining  this  is  kept  the  Apparatus  for  experimental 
philosophy.  ...  In  another  apartment  is  the  Museum."2 
Hold  en  Chapel  was  used  for  recitations.  President  Willard 
lived  in  Wadsworth  House  and  took  some  of  the  students  as 
lodgers  there. 

The  regular  undergraduate  course,  meagre  and  inadequate, 
included  the  following  studies: 

Latin:     Livy,  Sallust,  Horace,  Cicero  De  Oratore. 

Greek:  Xenophon,  the  Iliad,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  required  of  freshmen; 
Algebra  (Sanderson's)  and  Euclid,  required  of 
sophomores. 

Natural  Philosophy:  Guthrie's  Geography,  Bur- 
lamaqui's  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Ferguson's 
Astronomy. 

Rhetoric:     Blair's    Lectures    on    Rhetoric    and 
Lowth's  Grammar. 

Metaphysics:  Watts'  Logic,  and  Locke  On  the 
Human  Understanding. 

History:     Millott's  Elements   (all  classes). 

Theology:  Doddridge's  Lectures,  and  public  lec- 
tures, required  of  juniors. 

Declamations  were  required  of  all  classes.  The  only  modern 
language  offered  was  French,  which  was  prescribed  for  all  stu- 
dents not  electing  Hebrew.  It  was  not  taught,  however,  by  the 
regular  faculty,  but  by  occasional  instructors  from  Boston,  one 
day  in  the  week.2 

The  diary  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  H.  C.  1787,  describes  the 
routine  of  a  college  day.  The  following  entry  is  for  3  May, 
1786,  the  year  before  Dennie  entered  :3 

"This  morning  (Wednesday)  at  6  we  went  in  to  prayers, 
after  which  we  immediately  recited  (Homer).  This  took  us 
till  7-1/4-  At  1-1/2  we  breakfasted.  At  ten  we  had  a  lecture  on 


1.  Massachusetts  Magazine,  June,   1790. 

2.  Albert  Gallatin,  a  Swiss,  later  the  financier  of  the  Jeffersonian 
administration,  gave  instruction  in  French  at  Harvard  in  1782  and  1783 

3.  Henry    Adams.     "Harvard    College    in     1786-87,"    in    Historical 
Essays,  pp.  80-121. 
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Divinity  from  Mr.  Wigglesworth ;  it  was  upon  the  wisdom  of  all 
God's  action,  and  justifying  those  parts  of  Scripture  which 
some  have  reproached  as  contrary  to  justice.  At  11  we  had  a 
philosophical  lecture  from  Mr.  Williams  upon  the  mechanical 
powers,  and  particularly  the  lever  and  the  pulley.  At  12-V2r 
dinner.  At  3,  an  astronomical  public  lecture  upon  the  planet 
Mercury,  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  all.  its  transits  over 
the  sun's  disk.  At  4  again  we  recited  (Greek  Testament),' and 
at  5  attended  prayers  again,  after  which  there  are  no  more  ex< 
ercises  for  this  day,  but  we  are  obliged  in  the  evening  to  prepare 
our  recitation  for  tomorrow  morning.  This  I  think  is  quite 
sufficient  employment  for  one  day,  but  the  three  last  days  in  the 
week  we  have  very  little  to  do.  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  re- 
citing only  in  the  morning,  and  Friday  a  philosophical  lecture." 

Of  the  life  and  character  of  the  students,  Joseph  Story,  who 
entered  Harvard  in  1794,  wrote,1  ''The  students  were  generally 
moral,  devoted  to  their  studies,  and  ambitious  of  distinction. 
There  would  be,  then  as  now,  an  occasional  outbreak;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  immorality  or  dissipation  or  habitual  indolence 
was  more  in  fashion  then  than  in  succeeding  times.  .  .  . 
There  is  universally  far  more  temperance  now  in  the  use  of  wine 
and  spirituous  liquors. 

"The  college  library  was  at  that  time  far  less  comprehensive 
and  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  students  than  it  now  is.  It  was 
not  as  easily  accessible,  and  was  not  frequented  by  them. 
.  .  .  Even  in  respect  to  English  literature  and  science  we  had 
little  more  than  a  semi-annual  importation  of  the  most  common 
works.  .  .  .  The  English  periodicals  were  then  few  in  num- 
ber; and  I  do  not  remember  any  one  that  was  read  by  the  stu- 
dents except  the  Monthly  Magazine  (the  old  Monthly),  and 
that  was  read  but  by  a  few.  I  have  spoken  of  our  semi-annual 
importations;  and  it  is  literally  true,  that  two  ships  only  plied 
as  regular  packets  between  Boston  and  London — one  in  the 
spring,  and  the  other  in  the  autumn,  and  their  arrival  was  an 
era  in  our  college  life. 

"In  respect  to  academical  intercourse,  the  students  had  lit- 


1.     Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story,  Vol.  I,  pp.  47-55.     Two  letters 
to  W.  F.  Channing,  23  Sept.  and  12  Oct.,  1843. 
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erally  none,  that  was  not  purely  official,  except  with  each  other. 
The  different  classes  were  almost  strangers  to  each  other,  and 
cold  reserve  generally  prevailed  between  them.  The  system  of 
'fagging'  (as  it  was  called)  was  just  then  dying  out,  and  I  be- 
lieve my  o\vn  class  was  the  first  that  was  not  compelled,  at 
the  command  of  the  senior  class,  to  perform  the  drudgery  of  the 
most  humble  services.  .  .  .  The  intercourse  between  the 
students  and  Boston  .  .  .  \vas  infrequent  and  casual1 
.  .  .  and  the  inducement  to  visit  in  private  circles  was  far 
less  attractive  than  at  present.  The  literature  and  science,  the 
taste,  talent,  and  learning  now  so  abundantly  found  in  that 
interesting  city,  have  been  in  great  measure  the  growth  of  later 
time  and  the  result  of  the  gradual  progress  of  wealth  and  re- 
finement and  a  more  comprehensive  education." 

The  relations  between,  students  and  faculty  were  far  from 
being  close  and  cordial.  Story  says,2  ' '  The  President  and  Pro- 
fessors were  never  approached,  except  in  the  most  formal  way, 
and  upon  official  occasions;  and  in  the  college  yard  (if  I  remem- 
ber rightly)  no  student  was  permitted  to  keep  his  hat  on  if  one 
of  the  Professors  was  there.  President  Willard  was  a  sound 
scholar,  of  great  dignity  of  manners,  but  cold  and  somewhat 
forbidding  in  his  demeanor.  .  .  .  Professor  Webber3  was 
modest,  mild  and  quiet,  but  unconquerably  reserved  and  staid. 
Professor  Pearson4  was  an  excellent  critic,  but  somewhat  severe 
and  exact  in  his  .requirements. ' '  He  was  pretty  cordially  dis- 
liked by  the  students  on  this  account.  Professor  Wigglesworth, 
Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity,  who  deserves  to  be  remembered 
for  his  remarkably  accurate  calculations  of  the  probable  increase 
in  population  in  America,  was  so  aged  and  feeble  that  his  duties 
were  often  neglected  and  his  lectures  ill  attended.  The  rela- 
tions were  still  less  pleasant  with  the  tutors.  Most  of  them  weiv 
disliked  by  the  general  body  of  the  students  and  constant  friction 
was  the  result.  This  was  due  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  regard- 


1.  The  West  Boston  Bridge  was  not  yet  constructed,  and  the  only 
means  of  communication  was  by  means  of  the  Charlestown  ferry  or  by 
the  roundabout  route  through  Brighton  and  along  Boston  Neck. 

2.  Op.   cit.     Page   48. 

3.  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

4.  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Languages.     He  also 
gave  instruction  in  English. 
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ing  the  students,  most  of  whom  were  young,  as  inferiors,  an 
attitude  especially  galling  if  coupled  with  a  churlish  disposi- 
tion in  the  instructor.  To  seek  the  counsel  or  confidence  of  the 
faculty  was  regarded  as  intrusion  on  one  hand,  and  exposed  one 
to  distrust  as  a  "fisherman" — as  the  term  was — on  the  other. 
The  class  of  1790,  to  which  Dennie  belonged,  was  neither  ex- 
ceptionally brilliant  nor  unusually  dull.  Nearly  all  of  its  forty- 
two  graduates  attained  some  distinction  in  after  life.  Eleven 
became  ministers,  three  physicians,  and  twelve  lawyers,  of  whom 
five  were  at  different  times  members  of  Congress.1  Thomas 
Boylston  Adams  (1772-1832),  son  of  Vice-President,  later  Presi- 
dent, Adams,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  Samuel  C.  Crafts  (1768-1853)  was  Repre- 
sentative from  Vermont,  1817  to  1825,  and  Governor  of  that 
state,  1828  to  1830.  Josiah  Quincy,  3rd,  (1772-1864)  was  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  1804  to  1813,  the  first  Mayor  of  Boston, 
1823-28,  and  President  of  Harvard  College,  1828-1845.  George 
Sullivan  (1771-1838)  was  a  Member  of  Congress,  1811-1815,  and 
Attorney  General  of  New  Hampshire  for  the  twenty  years  suc- 
ceeding. Roger  Vose  (1768-1842),  Dennie 's  closest  friend  at 
college,  was  in  Congress  from  1813  to  1817,  and  thereafter  a 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  New  Hampshire.  Of  the 
class  as  a  whole,  Quincy  wrote,2  "My  classmates  were  almost  all 
successful  in  the  professions  to  which  they  devoted  their  lives. 
Among  them  I  recognize  sound  divines,  good  lawyers,  skillful 
physicians — men  who  acted  their  parts  well,  filling  the  stations 
in  life  to  which  Providence  assigned  them  with  acceptable  faith- 
fulness. ' ' 

Of  his  classmate,  Dennie,  the  same  writer  has  to  say,1  "The 
most  talented,  taking  light  literature  as  a  standard,  was  Joseph 
Dennie,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  best  English  classics  was 
uncommon  at  that  period.  His  imagination  was  vivid  and  he 
wrote  with  great  ease  and  facility.  .  .  .  While  at  college 
he  might  unquestionably  have  taken  the  highest  rank  in  his  class, 
for  he  had  great  happiness,  both  in  writing  and  in  elocution: 


1.  Most  of  the  ensuing  data  is  from  the  unpublished  records  of  the 
Harvard  Quinquennial  Office. 

2.  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  by  his  son,  Edmund  Quincy,  pages  30-33. 
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but  he  was  negligent  in  his  studies,  and  not  faithful  to  the 
genius  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him." 

The  chief  source  of  information  regarding  Dennie's  ex- 
periences, friendships,  and  antipathies  at  Harvard,  however,  be- 
sides the  records  of  the  college  faculty,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
college  correspondence,  fortunately  preserved,  between  him  and 
his  classmate,  Vose.1  This  includes  twenty  letters  written  by 
Dennie  and  the  replies  of  Vose.  From  them  we  learn  that 
Dennie  lived  on  the  fourth  or  attic  floor  of  Massachusetts  Hall, 
which  was  then  used  as  a  dormitory.  His  roommate  was  Samuel 
Welles,  son  of  Arnold  AVelles,  long  president  of  the  United  States 
Bank  in  Boston.  Young  Welles,  who  was  a  youth  of  pleasant 
disposition  and  irregular  habits,  three  years  younger  than  Den- 
nie, was  lost  at  sea  in  1804.  Among  his  other  associates  were 
"Tommy"  Adams;  (Rev.)  Samuel  Chandler,  of  Lexington; 
(Rev.)  Thomas  Gray  of  Boston;  (Dr.)  John  C.  Howard  of  Bos- 
•ton;  Gilbert  Hubbard  of  Boston;  John  Callender  and  Frank 
Withers,  two  young  cavaliers  from  the  South;  and  Roger  Vose 
of  Milton.  Vose  was  an  excellent  classical  scholar,  a  poet  of 
some  talent,  an  amorous  and  genial  spirit,  and  withal  an  exem- 
plary student.  Their  literary  and  convivial  tastes  soon  drew 
him  and  Dennie  together,  and  the  friendship  then  begun  lasted 
long  after  they  had  left  Harvard. 

The  first  letter  of  their  correspondence,  dated  at  Needham, 
5  June,  1788,  was  written  near  the  end  of  Dennie's  first— the 
sophomore — year.  Here  he  had  been  spending  six  enjoyable 
weeks  of  the  spring  term  with  his  old  teacher,  Samuel  AVcst. 
His  ostensible  purpose  in  thus  absenting  himself  from  college 
was  probably  to  recuperate  in  health:2  his  real  one  is  made  evi- 
dent in  the  letter.  He  says  that  he  has  read  through  thirty 
volumes,  chiefly  poets  and  miscellaneous  authors,  and  adds, 
"I  have  translated  Virgil's  first  Bucolic  into  blank  verse,  have 


1.  Now  in  the  possession  of  Miss  Kate  Vose  Marcy,  of  Royalton,  Ver- 
mont.    Vose's  letters  and  copies  of  Dennie's  are  in  the  keeping  of  Dr. 
Samuel  F.  Green,  at  the  Mass.  Historical  Society  Library. 

2.  The  college  laws  regarding  absences  were  notoriously  lax.     See 
Henry  Adams.     Historical  Essays,  "Harvard  College  in  1786-1787."     At 
one  time,  from  the  middle  of  December,  1786,  to  7  February,  17S7,  the 
college  was  closed,  owing  to  lack  of  firewood. 
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written  a  full  sheet  of  nonsensical  prose  upon  Friendship,1 
and  have  scribbled  a  few  poetical  sentiments  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  'Solvitur  acris  hyems,'  etc.,  a  Theme  with  which  I  am 
much  delighted."  Already  Dennie  and  his  friends  had  begun 
to  criticize  the  narrow  unprogressiveness  of  the  college  and  its 
government.  He  refers  to  his  friend  as  "buried  in  that  rubbish 
of  the  school,  that  nonsensical  syllogistical  mode  of  reasoning 
which  the  united  wisdom  of  the  President  and  Tutors  pre- 
scribes," and  follows  his  remarks  with  unkindly  comment  upon 
several  members  of  the  faculty.  At  Needham,  in  the  genial 
parson's  library,  and  in  the  society  of  a  "rural  fair"  named 
Betsey,  Dennie  spent  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  existence. 
The  first  two  years  at  Harvard  seem  to  have  been  otherwise 
uneventful.  By  entering  at  once  into  the  sophomore  class  he 
escaped  the  distasteful  humiliations  of  the  fagging  system.  Once, 
according  to  the  faculty  records,  he  was  fined  for  participation 
in  disorders  at  Commons  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1787,  and  once 
for  "going  out  of  town  without  leave."  He  seems  to  have  been 
generally  regular  in  attendance  upon  prayers,  lectures,  and  reci- 
tations, for  neglect  of  which,  fines  or  "mulcts,"  were  then  im- 
posed. His  fines  for  this  cause  during  the  first  two  years  ag- 
gregated only  4s.  5d.  He  and  his  set  occasionally  joined  in  the 
nocturnal  larks,  either  in  the  dormitories  or  the  taverns  in 
Cambridge,  at  which,  in  spite  of  strict  rules  to  the  contrary, 
wine  and  song  were  indulged  in  by  the  students.  His  passion, 
however,  was  for  literature.  He  writes,2  "Roger,  when  shall 
we  again  enjoy  such  rich  evenings,  as  those  in  our  Sophimore 
year,  when  we  laughed  in  Concert  over  the  page  of  Cervantes? 
That  was  the  bright  period  of  our  College  life.  How  often  after 
feasting  all  night  upon  some  literary  banquet  have  we  been 
ready  to  curse  the  rising  sun  for  intruding  upon  our  joys?" 
Mathematics  and  sciences,  however,  he  detested  with  equal 
fervor.3  The  former  he  called  "a  barren  speculative  science 


1.  Possibly  the  essay  of  that  name  in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine, 
Vol.  I,  No.  IX,  for  September,  1789. 

2.  Letter  from  Groton,  9  Mar.,  1792. 

3.  "In  mature  years  he  spent  more  than  a  day  puzzling  over  his 
landlady's  problem  of  the  cost  of  seven  and  three-fourths  pounds  of 
mutton  at  five  and  one-fourth  cents  a  pound,  and  finally  assured  the 
lady  that  'the  butcher  was  doubtless  honest  and  she  might  safely  pay 
her  bill.' "     Marble.    Heralds  of  American  Literature,  p.  194. 

3-D 
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that  neither  fills  the  brain  nor  ameliorates  the  heart."1  In  the 
semi-annual  "Exhibitions"  at  Harvard,  at  which  picked  scholars 
displayed  their  skill  in  declamations,  forensics  and  Latin  com- 
position, and  for  which  he  was  naturally  well  qualified,  he  never 
took  part.  Though  some  of  his  letters  indicate  that  he  pur- 
posely avoided  appointment  to  these  honors,  he  later  adduced 
his  neglect  by  the  faculty  in  this  respect  as  an  evidence  of  their 
discrimination  against  him.  In  this  he  was  like  many  a  spirited 
schoolboy  who  scorns  to  seek  such  little  honors,  yet  is  piqued 
when  they  do  not  come  his  way. 

The  great  disappointment  of  his  college  life,  however,  came 
in  his  senior  year.  He  was  frequently  ill,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1789  he  left  college  on  this  account.  Though  the  first  term 
of  the  academic  year  following  began  in  August,  September  was 
nearly  gone  before  he  returned.  The  succeeding  events  may 
perhaps  best  be  shown  by  certain  abstracts  from  the  faculty 
records.  The  following  one  is  dated  2  October,  1789: 

"Whereas  Dennie  has  been  absent  from  the  College  from  the 
last  Spring  vacation  to  the  present  time,  and  has  not  accounted 
for  his  absence  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  College, 

"Voted,  that  if  he  does  not  give  reason  in  person,  on  or  before 
the  sixteenth  day  of  October  current,  to  the  President,  Pro- 
fessors, and  Tutors,  to  their  satisfaction,  his  chamber  shall  be 
taken  from  him,  agreeably  to  the  law  in  that  case  made  and 
provided 

'"Voted,  that  when  he  appears,  he  make  answer  to  a  charge 
of  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  College,  shown  by  him  on 
Wednesday  last  pas*." 

The  nature  of  the  contempt  is  explained  in  the  record  for 
7  October: 

"It  appeared  that  one  of  the  Governors  of  the  College-  having 
repaired  to  the  room  of  Dennie  and  Welles  in  consequence  of 
a  disorder  there,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  of  the  last  month, 
was  treated  by  Dennie  with  great  disrespect:  that  he  remained 
covered  in  the  presence  of  said  (Jovernor,  until  ordered  to  take 
off  his  hat:  that  when  spoken  to  he  replied  to  him  in  an  insolent 


1.  Vose  Letters,  16  Mar.,  1790. 

2.  Amos  Crosby,  H.  C.  1786,  Tutor  in  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics 
from  1788  to  1792. 
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manner,  that  he  positively  refused  to  go  with  him  to  his  chamber, 
when  ordered,  and  persisted  in  his  neglect  to  do  so.  All  which 
conduct  was  a  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  College,  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  rules  of  order  and  decency,  and  subversive  of 
the  discipline  and  good  government  of  the  society :  Therefore 

"Voted  and  adjudged  that  Dennie  be,  and  he  hereby  is  de- 
graded ten  places  in  his  class,  and  that  he  take  his  place  in 
future  between  Moody  and  Quincy. 

"Memo,  the  foregoing  sentence  was  executed  upon  Dennie 
in  the  usual  mode  in  the  Chapel  immediately  after  morning 
prayers  October  8th." 

Dennie  did  not  accept  with  entire  tameness  this  humiliation. 
He  felt  that  he  was  being  made  the  object  of  petty  tyranny, 
and  his  bearing  toward  his  instructors  became  defiant  and 
"of  ill  tendency  with  respect  to  the  other  students,"  who 
sympathized  heartily  with  him.  In  giving  his  motive  for  this 
conduct  he  later  wrote  to  a  classmate,1  "I  ever  held  it  as  a 
maxim  that  the  bulk  of  the  government,  like  the  race  of  Jack- 
asses, discharged  their  duty  faithfullest,  when  most  soundly 
beaten.  Accordingly  I  was  loud  and  bold  in  my  censures,  when 
anything  censurable  (appeared."  Such  an  attitude  /was  not 
likely  to  soothe  strained  relations.  On  Thursday,  17  December, 
standing  before  his  fellows  in  Chapel,  Dennie  delivered  an 
oration  of  Lord  Chatham's  which,  as  Mrs.  Dennie  said,  "was 
bitter,"  and  which  shadowed  forth  an  obnoxious  tutor  in  a 
manner  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  speaker's  meaning.  The  re- 
sult was  another — this  time  a  crushing — faculty  decree:2 

"Voted,  that  Dennie  be  suspended  the  term  of  six  months, 
and  that  he  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons, 
of  Amherst,  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Groton,  and  that,  during 
the  time  above  mentioned,  he  prosecute  the  same  course  of 
studies  which  his  class  will  pursue  during  the  same  term ;  and 
that,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  same,  he  shall  be  critically  ex- 
amined in  the  several  branches  of  science  he  shall  have  studied 
during  his  absence,"  etc. 

The  fact  that  several  other  members  of  Dennie 's  lively  coterie 
had  undergone  similar  sentences  did  not  lessen  in  his  mind  the 


1.  Unfinished  letter  to  Gilbert  Hubbard,  April,  1790,  from  Groton. 

2.  Records  of  the  Faculty,  21  December,  1789. 
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apparently  unexpected  disgrace.  His  bitter  and  surprised  mor- 
tification at  the  temerity  of  the  "race  of  Jackasses"  in  sus- 
pending him  colors  his  letters  to  Vose.  In  the  first  one  writ- 
ten after  his  banishment,  he  reviewed  the  three  years  of  his 
college  life  and  the  governmental  prejudices  and  severity  by 
which  "my  moments  have  been  embittered,  my  reputation 
tafhted,  and  my  improvement  obstructed."1  He  wished  to  for- 
get Harvard.  "In  that  sink  of  vice,  that  temple  of  dullness, 
that  roost  of  owls,  I  feel  interested  for  none,  except  my  worthy 
classmates,  and  Thompson,2  who  disgraces  himself  by  descending 
from  the  height  of  his  genius  and  virtue  to  associate  with 
solemn  blockheads."  Later  he  wrote,  "Whatever  might  have 
been  my  views  in  pronouncing  that  parliamentary  speech  in 
the  manner  I  did,  yet,  as  they  never  could  prove  my  crime 
.  .  .  such  slight  grounds  did  by  no  means  justify  my  condem- 
nation. With  regard  to  the  Government,  I  shall  ever  feel  a 
rooted  prejudice  against  them  for  their  conduct  towards  me. — 
a  prejudice  which  no  time  shall  destroy."3  Toward  the  tutor 
he  had  offended,  however,  he  harbored  no  grudge.  "My  ex- 
ceptions from  College  characters  is  too  partial.  I  hope  there 
are  many  Thompsons.  Crosby  at  the  bottom  is  benevolent,  he 
is  the  sport  of  his  feelings  it  is  true,  and  am  I  not  so  myself?"4 
Dennie  elected  to  spend  the  period  of  his  rustication  at  Gro- 
ton,  whither  he  set  out  in  a  chaise,  21  January,  1790,  stopping 
a  few  minutes  on  the  way  to  kiss  a  sweetheart  at  Concord. 
Though  begun  under  inauspicious  circumstances,  his  sojourn 
at  Groton  was  to  prove  one  of  the  happiest  periods  of  his  life. 
The  first  of  his  seventeen  letters  from  that  place  to  Vose  gives 
an  enthusiastic  picture  of  the  village  as  he  drove'  into  it  at 
sunset  one  January  day,  sick  and  chilled  through  after  his  long 
ride  in  the  piercing  cold.  He  was  impressed  with  the  mountains 
to  the  north,  the  noble  river,  the  variety  of  hill,  dale  and  woods, 
and  the  air,  "sweet  and  pure,  sacred  from  the  contamination 


1.  Vose  Letters,  24  Feb.,  1790. 

2.  Thomas  Thompson  (1766-1821),  H.  C.  1786,  Tutor,  1789-1791,  later 
a  prominent  lawyer  of  New  Hampshire.     M.  C.  1805-07,  Senate  1815-17. 
"A  busy,  active,  kindly  man,"  and  the  most  popular  member  of  his 
class.     See  Bell,  Bench  d  Bar  of  N.  H..  and  the  Diary  of  J.  Q.  Adams, 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  Nov.,  1902. 

3.  Letter  to   Gilbert   Hubbard,   April,   1790. 

4.  Vose  Letters,  24  Feb.,  1790. 
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of  those  spleen-inspiring  blasts  which  at  Cambridge  used  to 
harrass  my  enfeebled  frame.''"1  Mr.  Chaplin  turned  out  a  good 
friend  and  companion,  "a  sensible  priest,  who  has  read  Rabelais 
as  well  as  Cruden's  Concordance" — in  short,  ''a  second  West," 
which  from  Dennie  was  the  acme  of  praise.  Here  he  found  also 
congenial  associates,  well  educated,  "sensible,  liberal  and 
spunky,"  with  whom  he  could  spend  all  but  the  few  hours  he 
set  aside  for  study.  For  his  most  intimate  companion,  Timothy 
Bigelow,  just  establishing  a  law  practice  at  Groton,  he  ex- 
pressed the  warmest  praise.2  As  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Chaplin's 
household,  ''the  little  man"  was  often  invited  to  the  homes 
of  Colonel  Prescott,  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  of  Judge  Oliver 
Prescott,  where  he  was  entertained  with  a  liberality  which  ac- 
corded with  his  views  of  "the  noblesse."  He  immediately  fell 
in  love  with  Judge  Prescott 's  charming  daughter,  Lucy,  at 
whose  birthday  party  he  officiated  as  poet  laureate,  and  "pro- 
duced an  ode  as  dull  as  any  of  Colley  Gibber's."3  It  is  pleas- 
ant to  learn  that  Lucy  Prescott  was  afterward  happily  married 
to  Bigelow,  Dennie 's  intimate  friend. 

Dennie 's  letters  to  his  classmate  are  so  spirited  and  vivacious, 
and  reflect  so  well  the  irrepressible  gaiety  of  his  character  that 
one  would  be  tempted,  did  space  allow,  to  quote  largely  from 
them.  By  his  correspondence  with  Vose  and  other  sympathetic 
spirits4  he  kept  in  touch  with  occurrences  at  Cambridge  and 
with  his  Concord  charmer.  The  following  extracts  are  his  reply 
to  Vose 's  charge  as  to  the  inconstancy  of  his  affections  :5 

"Jos.  Dennie 's  grave  advice  is  not  the  less  valuable,  because 
Jos.  Dennie  acts  in  opposition  to  his  own  sentiments.  .  .  . 
Hear  what  I  have  to  say  respecting  my  attachment  to  the  sex. 
.  .  .  My  constitution  is  inflammable,  my  sensibility  ex- 
quisite. Hence  a  fine  face  acts  upon  me  like  electricity.  Fur- 


\.     Vose   Letters,   24   Feb.,  1790. 

2.  Timothy  Bigelow  (1767-1821)  H.  C.  1786.     As  a -boy  he  served  an 
apprenticeship  in  the  printing  office  of  Thomas'  Massachusetts  Spy,  at 
Worcester.     He  was  a  lawyer  at  Groton  and  Medford,  and  served  his 
state,  in  the  legislature,  senate,  and  Governor's  Council,  almost  con- 
secutively, for  thirty  years. 

3.  Vose  Letters,  16  March,  1790. 

4.  Letters    are    extant    from    Erasmus    Babbitt,    Gilbert    Hubbard, 
Samuel  Walker,  Francis  Withers,  John  Callender,  Thomas  Gray,  J.  C. 
Howard,   and   Samuel    Chandler. 

5.  Vose  Letters,  11  March,  1790. 
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ther,  fickleness  is  a  prominent  feature  in  my  character.  Though 
I  were  enraptured  with  a  fairer  Venus  than  ever  poet  fabled, 
tho  I  were  upon  the  point  of  matrimony  with  such  a  Goddess, 
yet  let  chance  waft  me  to  another  region  where  I  could  see 
another  beauty,  my  heart  would  immediately  be  pierced,  and, 
forgetting  perhaps  the  protestations  and  engagements  to  the  old 
charmer,  I  would  use  my  utmost  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  good 
graces  of  the  new.  ...  I  did  not  say  that  I  ruined  the  sex, 
that  I  took  advantage  of  an  unguarded  hour,  no,  ...  I 
ever  behaved  honorably  to  my  favorites.  I  made  no  promises. 
I  excited  no  romantic  wish.  I  was  candid,  every  conquest  was 
fairly  made  in  the  open  field." 

Three  of  the  letters  to  Vose  are  taken  up  with  a  criticism, 
from  the  sentimentalist's  point  of  view,  of  the  relative  merits  of 
Hume  and  Beattie,  as  writers  and  philosophers.1  The  third  let- 
ter follows : 

Groton,  May  24,  1790 
Dear  Friend: 

In  perusing  Beattie,  we  immediately  perceive  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  rich,  fertile  and  cultivated  imagination.  Such  is  the 
beautiful  energy  and  dignity  of  his  language,  that  the  poet 
breathes  in  every  page.  His  periods  are  correct  in  a  high  degree. 
He  is  happy  both  in  the  selection  and  collocation  of  words. 
His  knowledge  both  of  poetry  and  music  is  evinced  by  the  melody 
and  just  balance  of  his  sentences.  Beattie  is  himself  a  poet, 
and  one  of  high  rank.  He  has  in  addition  to  many  others,  writ- 
ten a  poem  entitled  the  Minstrel,  which  the  critics  declare  one 
of  the  best  productions  that  has  appeared  since  the  demise  of 
Queen  Anne.  In  fine  to  close  these  observations,  Hume  and 
Beattie  both  received  the  same  advantages  from  celebrated 
Scottish  seminaries,  both  were  students  and  both  were  scholars. 
But  in  genius,  abilities  and  in  the  employment  of  their  talents, 
essentially  different.  Nature  has  bestowed  upon  one  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  poet,  a  bold,  vehement,  and  creative  genius.  In  im- 
agination the  other  was  deficient,  but  he  was  endowed  with 
singular  sagacity,  a  patient  and  plodding  attention,  subtlety, 
and  a  talent  for  disputation.  He  was  master  of  every  trick, 


1.     Printed  in  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  October,  1889. 
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of  every  sophism  in  controversy.  His  mind  was  of  that  mi- 
croscopic species  that  could  disregard  the  vast  and  magnificent, 
and  pore  upon  the  obscure  and  the  little.  Beattie  looked  abroad, 
contemplated  the  wide  expanse  of  nature,  feasted  upon  her 
charms,  and  gratefully  thanked  the  author  of  the  feast.  Hume 
pined  in  the  dark  cell  of  the  sceptic,  voluntarily  obscured  his 
optics,  and  then  murmured  because  there  was  no  light.  The 
one  could  plod  over  the  schoolmen's  page,  could  trace  the  dreary 
mazes  of  Malebranche  and  Leibnitz,  and  wear  life  away  among 
the  reveries  of  Pyrrho.  The  delight  of  the  other  was  to  culti- 
vate those  valuable  books,  where  truth  and  sentiment  predom- 
inated, to  roam  over  Fairy  land  with  Shakespeare,  to  turn  the 
moral  page  with  Tillotson,  and  to  imbibe  the  great  truths  of  re- 
ligion from  the  Gospel  of  God.  Widely  different,  in  fine,  widely 
different  did  these  great  men  employ  their  talents.  The  one 
labored  in  language  indistinct  as  his  perceptions,  and  dark  as 
his  designs,  'to  cloud  the  sunshine  of  our  belief.'  The  other 
pointed  out  a  '  vista '  to  heaven,  asserted  the  dignity  of  truth  and 
common  sense,  and  defended  Christianity  in  a  style  resembling 
the  cause  which  he  advocated. 

"From  the  perusal  of  Beattie  I  think,  Roger,  I  have  derived 
advantage.  I  have  learned  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  sceptics 
and  scepticism.  I  have  learned  that  time  is  wholly  lost,  which 
is  spent  in  tracing  the  intricacies  of  such  authors.  I  have 
learned  that  such  writings,  contrary  to  the  objects  of  other 
performances,  bewilder  the  reasoning  power,  darken  the  under- 
standing and  harden  the  heart.  That  prejudice,  which  I  ever 
cherished  against  metaphysics,  is  now  rooted.  To  cultivate  this 
barren,  unprofitable  science  is  worse  than  wasting,  it  is  mur- 
dering time.  Let  every  scholar  study  and  re-study  select  parts 
of  Locke.  We  should  be  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds.  But  let  the  works  of  Hobbes,  of  Tindal,  Hume,  and 
Bolingbroke  sink  into  that  oblivious  dream,  to  which  they  are 
so  nearly  allied. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jos.  Dennie,  Jr." 

Three  of  his  friends,  Vose,  Withers,  and  Ellery,  visited  him 
at  Groton  during  the  spring.  He  studied  little,  but  read  as- 
siduously, pestering  his  obliging  friend  for  books  from  the  col- 
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lege  library,  which  were  frequently  sent  back  overdue.  In  May 
he  sent  an  interesting  account  of  train-band  day  at  Grotoii. 
Classes  at  Harvard  being  over  for  the  seniors,  he  began  impor- 
tuning Vose  to  join  him.  At  Groton  the  two  friends  could 
lead  an  idyllic  life  together,  in  the  company  of  Doctor  Swift, 
Lord  Chesterfield,  Doctors  Moore  and  Goldsmith,  with  Shakes- 
peare and  "that  clever  young  man,  Addison";1  while  at  Har- 
vard the  last  quarter  would  be  spent  in  "unmeaning  noise, 
racing  from  chamber  to  chamber,  and  swilling  oceans  of  wine 
and  punch."  Vose,  however,  remained  at  Cambridge.  With 
the  approach  of  Commencement,  letters  of  both  friends  begin 
to  show  a  new  sober  tone.  In  several  of  them  there  is  a  serious 
discussion  as  to  which  of  the  three  learned  professions  is  to  be 
adopted  and  whether  both  may  not  settle,  or  at  least  study,  in 
the  same  town,  possibly  under  the  same  roof.  Dennie  seems  to 
lean  toward  medicine,  and  urges  his  friend  to  join  him  in 
studying  with  Doctor  Oliver  Prescott,  at  Groton.  He  intimates 
that  he  is  giving  two  hours  a  day  to  deliberation  on  the  matter. 
Vose's  friends  designed  him  for'  the  ministry,  but  he  confides 
that  "Nature  never  intended  us  for  ambassadors  of  Christ."2 
Another  source  of  uneasiness  is  revealed  by  Dennie  in  a  letter 
of  May  24,  in  which  he  asks  Vose  to  sound  the  students,  and 
if  possible  the  faculty,  regarding  the  examination  he  will  be 
obliged  to  take.  "To  be  examined  for  a  degree,"  he  says,  "after 
the  treatment  I  have  received,  is  too  humiliating — I  cannot 
brook  the  idea.  They  are  acquainted  with  my  abilities.  They 
can  have  no  other  motive  to  examine,  except  to  humble  your 
friend." 

Vose's  report,  however,  proving  unfavorable,  Dennie,  per- 
haps influenced  by  parental  admonitions,  renewed  his  studies 
in  astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  and  "Bigelone  favente," 
soon  felt  competent  to  "face  Packard  with  boldness."5  Studies 
done,  he  spent  his  remaining  days  at  Groton  with  Bigelow  and 
the  Prescotts.  At  length  his  mother  came  on  from  Lexington, 
and  in  her  company  Dennie  rode,  in  bitterness  and  dejection, 
to  Boston.  Upon  presenting  himself  at  Cambridge  with  cre- 


1.  Vose  Letters,  28  April,  1790. 

2.  Vose  Letters.    Vose   to    Dennie,    2   May,   1790. 

3.  Vose  Letters,  17  Aug.,  1790. 
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dentials  from  Mr.  Chaplin  and  passing  his  examinations  suc- 
cessfully, Dennie  was,  on  8  July,  reinstated  in  his  class.1  At 
the  same  time  favorable  action  was  passed  upon  his  petition, 
running  as  follows : 

"To  the  President,  Professors,  and  Tutors  of  Cambridge 
University,  the  petition  of  Joseph  Dennie,  Junior,  humbly 
showeth, — • 

' '  That  your  petitioner,  in  consequence  of  an  insult  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government  of  the  University  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  that  body,  was  in  the  month  of  October  degraded 
from  his  proper  station  in  the  Senior  Class.  Your  petitioner, 
convinced  of  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  towards  the  gen- 
tleman insulted,  would  entreat  his  forgiveness,  and  pray  that, 
influenced  by  his  unfeigned  contrition,  the  governors  of  the 
University  would  pass  an  act  of  oblivion  with  regard  to  the 
past  unjustifiable  behavior  of  their  petitioner,  and  would  gen- 
erously restore  him  to  that  section  from  which  by  his  own 
imprudence  he  has  been  excluded." 

In  this  speciously  humble  document  there  is  evident  a  degree 
of  independence  and  a  rather  showy  dignity  which  was  con- 
spicuously lacking  in  most  similar  petitions.  In  the  Chapel 
where  six  months  before  he  had  delivered  his  defiant  oration, 
Dennie  now,  after  prayers  on  9  July,  standing  up  in  his  degraded 
place  while  his  petition  and  the  vote  upon  it  were  read,  was 
formally  restored  to  his  proper  rank  in  the  class.  This  last 
humiliation  over,  he  left  in  bitterness  and  wrath  for  Lexington, 
not  waiting  to  attend  Commencement  and  the  graduation  of  his 
class.  He  says,2  "The  cursed  impertinence  of  a  mock  examina- 
tion being  over,  a  lying  petition  read,  and  the  last  acts  of  pigmy 
despotism  exercised,  I  forsook  Cambridge  with  bitter  execrations, 
and  repaired  to  Lexington  to  snuff  sweet  air,  to  dine  with  Tem- 
perance and  Co.,  that  is  upon  Milk,3  and  to  build  up  anew  my 
tottering  fame. ' '  And  he  adds  significantly,  ' '  I  study  Juvenal. 
Verbum  sapienti,  etc."  He  never  forgave  Harvard  for  what 
he  honestly  believed  to  be  an  unwarranted  injury  and  disgrace. 


1.  Faculty  Records,  8  July,   1790. 

2.  Vose  Letters,  August  17,  1790. 

3.  A  letter  to  his  mother,  8  June,  1790,  speaks  of  one  instance  of 
"florid  expectoration."     A  milk  diet  was  then  prescribed  for  consump- 
tion. 
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Little  has  been  said  in  these  pages  about  Dennie's  literary 
work  at  college.  He  was  writing  poetry  and  essays  in  1788,  and 
he  had  a  high  reputation  among  his  classmates  for  ability  in 
composition.  The  Massachusetts  Magazine,  for  a  time  perhaps 
the  best  in  the  country,  was  established  in  1789,  and  he  probably 
contributed  freely  to  it  over  various  signatures.  A  verse 
Panegyrick  on  Thomson,1  signed  Academicus,  and  probably  a 
few  moral  essays  signed  Socialist,  in  the  volume  for  1789  are  his 
work.  The  style  of  his  early  letters  is  lively  and  charming. 
Of  them  he  wrote,  "Once  for  all,  Roger,  I  tell  you  that  I  write 
carelessly  that  I  may  write  easily  and  with  sprightliness.  You 
must  not  be  surprised  at  frequent  instances  of  faulty  arrange- 
ment, wrong  collocations,  etc.  I  write  not  to  old  P[earson].": 
The  later  letters  especially  foreshadow,  in  their  ease  and  fluency, 
their  little  tricks  of  italics  and  quotations,  and  their  inflated 
language,  the  Fan-ago  and  Lay  Preacher  essays  to  come. 

A  characteristic  passage  from  one  of  the  letters  follows : 

"With  regard  to  myself,  Roger,  I  am  Jos.  Dennie  still.  Some- 
times too  high,  and  sometimes  too  low.  My  health  has  been  very 
indifferent  since  your  return.  My  enjoyments  have  been  much 
embittered  by  pain  &c.  I  however  support  this  evil  as  well  as 
I  can  &  am  upon  the  whole  a  tolerable  practical  philosopher. 
Convinced  more  &  more  every  day  of  the  brevity  and  uncertainty 
of  life,  I  deem  it  madness  to  lose  in  unavailing  sorrow  and 
repinings  a  single  hour,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  I  have  not 
many  to  enjoy.  I  have  quite  done  with  Castle  building  in  the 
air,  and  endeavor  to  enjoy  what  I  have  rather  than  indulge 
in  chimerical  wishes  for  what  I  have  not." 

Poor  Joe  Dennie !  For  twenty  years  more  he  was  to  go  on, 
sometimes  too  high  and  sometimes  too  low,  building  castle  after 
castle  in  the  air,  only  to  see  them  vanish,  and  indulging  in 
chimerical  wishes  for  what  he  could  not  have. 


1.  Feb.,  1789.     See  Appendix  C. 

2.  Vose   Letters,   11    March,  1790.     One  of  the  letters   is  in   Latin, 
written  without  grammar  or  dictionary,  giving  an  account  of  his  trip  to 
Groton,  and  his  surroundings  there.     It  is  a  good  schoolman's  Latin, 
stilted  and  formal  but  smooth  and  correct. 


CHAPTER  IV 

CHARLESTOWN,  VGTJ-VGTC — LAW  STUDENT  AND  LAY  READER;  "THE 

FARRAGO" 

At  Lexington  Dennie  remained,  nursing  his  wrath  at  "the 
dark  and  hollow  manoeuvres  of  a  club  of  stupid  pedants, ' '*  and 
coaxing  back  some  degree  of  health  and  strength  to  his  en- 
feebled frame,  from  July  to  December,  1790.  The  last  letters 
which  passed  between  him  and  Vose,  now  teaching  school  at 
Milton,  indicate  their  lively  interest  in  contemporary  periodical 
literature  in  Boston.  Vose  inquired,  "What  do  you  think  of 
the  Yankee?  Who  do  you  think  is  the  author?  .  .  .  He 
wants  the  variety  you  laid  so  much  stress  on,  as  being  essential 
to  a  periodical  writer."2  And,  with  college  man's  candor,  he 
added,  speaking  of  Mrs.  Warren 's  poems,3  ' '  I  think  the  old  lady 
deserves  praise,  Joe.  I  believe  she  is  no  fool." 

The  pursuit  of  literature,  however,  in  the  United  States  of 
the  1790 's,  was  not  a  gainful  occupation,  and  it  was  considered 
necessary  for  the  young  graduate  to  turn  his  attention  to  one 
of  the  three  learned  professions.  He  had  some,  leaning  toward 
the  practice  of  medicine,  but  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  that 
as  too  arduous  for  his  physique,  and  unsuited  to  his  tempera- 
ment. Vose,  whose  judgment  he  valued,  urged  the  ministry 
or  the  law,  preferably  the  latter.  "Your  retentive  memory," 
he  wrote,  "will  soon  give  you  an  acquaintance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  law;  and  your  knowledge  of  history;  your  acquain- 
tance with  national  policy ;  will  entitle  you,  in  case  your  health 
admit,  to  the  first  offices  of  the  state.  I  will  dare  predict  that, 
with  tolerable  fortune,  you  will  be  able  to  convince  the  soutnern 
states,  that  Massachusetts  can  produce  a  Madison.  In  the 
desk,  likewise,  you  would  undoubtedly  shine,  could  you  ex- 
change a  small  quantity  of  the  rake  for  an  equivalent  of  pru- 


1.  Vose  Letters,  17  Aug.,  1790. 

2.  Vose  Letters,  Vose  to  Dennie,  28  Sept.,  1790.     The  Yankee  was  the 
title  of  a  series  of  essays. in  the  Boston  Centinel. 

3.  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren,  whose  Poems,  Dramatic  and  Miscellaneous 
were  published  in  1790. 
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dence  and  gravity."1  Counsels  like  these  prevailed,  possibly 
against  Dennie's  own  desires,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
begin  the  study  of  law. 

For  this  project  no  place  or  preceptor  seemed  more  fitting 
than  the  office  of  Benjamin  West,  of  Charlestown,  New  Hamp- 
shire. Not  only  was  this  gentleman  a  brother  of  the  beloved 
instructor,  the  Keverend  Samuel  West,  of  Needham,  but  from 
Dennie's  experience  at  Groton  it  was  judged  that  the  interior 
of  New  Hampshire,  away  from  the  harsh  atmosphere  of  the  coast, 
would  be  as  healthful  a  location  as  could  be  found  for  him. 
Accordingly,  after  the  necessary  negotiations,  he  set  out  from 
Lexington  at  the  beginning  of  December,  1790.  The  first  two 
letters  of  a  long  series  written  to  his  parents  from  New  Hamp- 
shire describes  his  trip,  by  way  of  Groton,  Keene,  Westmore- 
land, and  Walpole,  and  his  reception  at  Charlestown  on  the 
evening  of  8  December. 

From  inquiries  along  the  route  he  had  become  impressed  with 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  West,  who  was  pretty  generally  considered 
the  foremost  advocate  of  the  Cheshire  County  Bar.  He  was 
the  sixth  son  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  West,  of  Rochester,  Mass. 
With  the  aid  of  his  brother  Samuel,  he  was  enabled  to  graduate 
at  Harvard  in  1768,  {having  first  started  at  Nassau  Hall'.2 
After  teaching  school  and  studying  divinity  for  a  time,  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law,  and  in  1773  began  practising  at  Charles- 
town.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  he  went  to  South 
Carolina,  became  involved  in  the  campaign  there,  and  after  six 
weeks'  captivity,  a  long  illness,  and  a  sea  voyage  of  seven  months 
getting  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to  Philadelphia, 
reached,  New  Hampshire  again  in  August,  1779.  Here,  after 
several  years  of  competition  and  hardship,  he  achieved  a  consid- 
erable success  in  his  profession.  He  refused  election  to  Congress 
in  1781  and  1789,  and  to  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787, 
but  being  an  ardent  Federalist,  accepted  membership  in  the 
New  Hampshire  convention  for  ratifying  the  Constitution,  and 
in  the  Hartford  Convention  of  1814.  He  was  a  simple,  refined 
gentleman,  witty  in  a  quiet  way  and  scrupulous  in  avoiding 
offense  to  others.  It  is  said  that  he  never  overcame  a  certain 


1.  Letter  to  Dennie,  Dennie  Papers,  12  May,  1790. 

2.  Later  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  or  Princeton. 
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tremor  on  arising  to  speak,  but  this  over,  his  utterance  was 
fluent  and  eloquent.  He  died  in  1817,1  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
one  years. 

Naturally  a  clerkship  in  Mr.  "West's  office  was  much  to  be 
desired.  Some  of  the  youths  who  were  students  at  the  same  time 
with  Dennie,  or  just  before,  were  Samuel  "West,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
Reverend  Samuel,  J.  C.  Chamberlain,  Samuel  Hunt,  Frederick 
A.  Sumner,  and  Ebenezer  Bradish.  All  but  Hunt  were  Harvard 
graduates  and  all  but  Bradish  and  Sumner  were  later  associated 
with  Dennie 's  literary  schemes;  their  legal  apprenticeship  to- 
gether, therefore,  was  doubtless  very  pleasant.  The  office,  in 
which  most  of  their  time  was  spent,  was  large,  airy,  and  con- 
venient, and  Mr.  West  was  courteous  and  genial.  Dennie  seems 
to  have  begun  his  studies  industriously.  In  January,  1791,  he 
wrote  to  his  parents.  "As  Cervantes  saith  of  writing,  so  it 
may  be  said  of  law,  it  is  really  hard  work.  However,  I  find 
the  further  you  proceed  in  this  thorny  region,  the  clearer  the 
prospects."  Later  his  zeal  began  to  lessen  under  the  com- 
bined attack  of  distracting  social  pleasures,  ill-health,  and  tem- 
peramental indolence. 

Charlestown  in  1790  was  an  enterprising  village  of  about 
1100  inhabitants,  beautifully  and  healthfully  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river.  It  was  one  of  the  more 
important  towns  in  the  southwesterly  county  of  Cheshire,  which 
was  still  sparsely  populated,  and  which  had  only  just  decided 
whether  it  belonged  to  New  Hampshire  or  the  newer  and  more 
sympathetic  state  of  Vermont  to  the  west.  The  inhabitants 
Dennie  found  sociable  and  communicative,  and  the  air  pecu- 
liarly healthful.  With  a  readiness  always  characteristic  of  him, 
he  soon  made,  himself  intimate  with  the  most  prominent  and 
intellectual  families  in  the  town,  and  was  not  long  in  becoming 
admitted  as  a  lodger  to  the  household  of  Doctor  William  Page. 
At  the  large,  well-kept  house  of  Dr.  Page,  who  represented  his 
town  in  the  legislatures  of  both  Vermont  (1780-1781)  and  New 
Hampshire  (1781-1791),  the  best  company  in  the  village  fre- 
quently gathered.  Dennie  ?s  program  of  life  was  as  follows  r 


1.  The  chief  sources  for  this  sketch  are  Bell's  Bench  and  Bar  of  New 
Hampshire,  pp.  727-729;  and  Saunderson's  History  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.r 
pp.  596-607. 

2.  Letter  to  his   parents,   31   May,   1791,   Dennie  Papers. 
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"I  rise  at  Dawn,  retire  at  eight  or  nine.  Exercise  consider- 
ably &  enjoy  better  health  now  than  when  in  Massachusetts. 
The  morning,  forenoon  and  beginning  of  the  afternoon  I  de- 
vot^  to  study  &  exercise.  At  four  or  five  I  go  into  the  best 
company  &  enjoy  social  hours.  This  is  my  life." 

In  a  later  letter  he  described  his  amusements:1 

"I  chat  upon  politics  with  Dr.  Page,  on  literature  or  miscel- 
laneous topics  with  my  brother  Clerks  at  the  Office;  or  play 
whist,  mere  games  of  Commerce,  with  Judge  Olcott  and  family. 
Sometimes  in  the  hour  of  glee  I  go  with  my  companions  to 
Willard's  caravansary,  where  the  strongest  liquor  I  quaff  is  a 
cup  of  coffee.  We  sup,  lounge,  sing,  &c.  and  retire  at  ten. '' 

In  February,  1791,  Dennie  made  a  short  visit  at  home.  In 
the  late  summer  of  the  year,  without  the  knowiedge  of  his 
parents,  he  made  a  journey  to  Enfield,  Hartford,  and  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  as  the  escort  of  Mrs.  Tryphena  Olcott,  wife 
of  Judge  Olcott,  and  her  niece.  He  attempted  the  trip  on  horse- 
back, but  his  physique  was  unequal  to  the  jaunt,  and  he  had 
frequently  to  change  places  with  the  niece  and  occupy  a  seat  in 
the  chaise.  At  New  Haven  he  attended  the  Yale  Commence- 
ment. As  he  had  letters  to  President  Stiles,  he  called  upon 
him  and  was  courteously  entertained.  The  cost  of  hiring  a 
horse  and  the  sundry  expenses  of  a  gallant  along  the  route 
brought  Dennnie  into  debt,  which  was  considerably  increased 
by  a  prolonged  and  severe  illness  in  March  and  April  of  the 
following  year.  Dr.  Page  happened  to  be  absent,  attending 
the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  the  inexperience  of  the  young 
doctor  who  was  called  in  nearly  brought  matters  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. With  the  return  of  Dr.  Page  in  the  spring,  however, 
Dennie  recovered  slowly.  He  now  discarded,  the  milk  and 
vegetable  diet  which  had  been  prescribed  by  his  parents  as  a 
safeguard  against  consumption,  and  took  to  beef,  half  a  pint 
of  red  wine  daily,  and  plenty  of  horseback  riding  as  exercise. 
These  modes  of  convalescing,  however,  still  further  diminished 
his  credit ;  he  had  now  been  away  from  home  for  fifteen  months, 
and  calls  for  a  visit  to  Lexington  became  urgent. 

At  last,  in  the  middle  of  .Tune,  1792,  he  started  for  home — 
a  curious  Goldsmith-like  pilurimage  of  a  month.  At  Keene 


1.     Letter  to   his   parents,   19  Oct.,   1791,   Dennie  Papers. 
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he  halted  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Here 
again  he  became  ill,  and  falling  into  kindly  hands,  consumed 
several  weeks  in  a  leisurely  recovery  before  continuing  his  trav- 
els. A  memorandum  in  the  elder  Dennie 's  hand  across  the  back 
of  one  of  his  son's  letters  states  that  the  latter  "Arrived  at  Lex 
Jul.  13.  Sett  out  on  his  return  to  Charl  Sep.  4,  1792." 

Dennie  returned  to  Charlestown  with  money  enough  to  pay 
his  debts,  a  keen  sense  of  disgrace  and  regret  for  a  year  and  a 
half  wasted,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  resolution  for  the  future. 
He  satisfied  his  creditors,  adopted  a  more  sober  program  of  life, 
and  applied  himself  with  greater  diligence  to  the  study  of  law, 
though  probably  with  a  growing  distrust  of  his  fitness  for  it. 
He  regarded  it  as  "a  nauseous  pill,  not  to  be  poured  down  the 
throats  of  even  the  vulgar  without  gilding."1  With  sound  self- 
analysis  he  wrote  to  his  father:2 

' '  I  can  appreciate  my  own  talents.  I  never  shall  be  profound. 
I  never  shall  be  a  silent  unenterprising  lawyer.  My  talents  to 
you  I  can  freely  confess  are  superficial,  but  they  are  showy, 
and  the  deficiencies  of  Judgment  in  the  thought  are  in  vulgar 
opinion  compensated  by  the  boldness  and  glitter  of  Fancy  in 
the  expression." 

Superficial  but  showy !  How  many  of  the  defects  of  Dennie 's 
work  are  summed  up  in  these  words,  and  how  clearly  is  the 
deficiency  of  judgment  expressed  in  the  very  opinion  that  bold- 
ness and  glitter  of  fancy,  wholly  divorced  from  judgment,  could 
ever  succeed,  either  in  law  or  in  letters. 

His  health,  in  spite  of  a  mild  winter,  continued  poor.  "I  am 
the  sport  of  the  elements,"  he  once  wrote,3  "and  at  times  they 
buffet  me  strangely.  My  cough  is  troublesome  and  my  imagina- 
tion is  too  often  conjuring  up  spectres.  I  wish  you  would 
grasp  the  pen  of  erasure  and  strike  out  Consumption  and  Hectic 
from  my  vocabulary."  His  nervous  system  was  too  irritable 
and  his  sensibilities  too  exquisite  for  him  ' '  ever  to  be  a  vulgarly 
happy  man."  Yet  he  was  never  wholly  without  a  fund  of  good 
spirits,  "a  bank  which,  in  my  sickliest  hours,  furnishes  me  with 
change  to  bribe  evil  spirits  to  depart.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  let 


1.  Letter  to  his  parents,  12  Oct.,  1791. 

2.  Letter  to  his  parents,  29  Dec.,  1792. 

3.  Letter  to  his  parents,  6  Feb.,  1791. 
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the  Scabbard  moulder  as  it  may,  the  Blade  shall  not  lose  its 
polish  and  become  rusty."1 

Another  passage  from  the  same  letter  hints  at  a  new  sphere 
of  activity  which  Dennie  was  preparing  to  enter: 

"The  same  irritation  which  sometimes  hinders  me  from  pro- 
nouncing my  part  on  life's  stage  will  enable  me  so  to  act  at 
another  as  to  challenge  the  spectator's  applause.  Pope,  Dr. 
Watts,  and  Doddridge  through  life  were  combating  with  death 
in  many  of  its  forms,  yet  they  were  Men  of  Business,  fulfilled 
their  daily  tasks,  useful  to  others,  and  acquiring  fame  and 
fortune  to  themselves. ' ' 

The  two  decades  succeeding  the  close  of  the  Kevolution  wit- 
nessed the  rise  of  many  village  newspapers  in  the  newly-settled 
portions  of  New  England — in  Maine,  and  along  the  Connecticut 
River  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  The 
country  was,  however,  thinly  peopled,  readers  were  few,  sub- 
scriptions were  tardy  and  hard  to  collect,  the  transmission  of 
news  was  irregular  and  slow,  and  as  a  result  most  of  the  papers 
had  a  mushroom  existence.  They  were  generally  modeled  upon 
the  older,  well-established  papers,  such  as  the  Independent 
Chronicle,  Columbian  Centinel,  and  Boston  Gazette,  of  Boston ; 
the  Massachusetts  Spy,  of  Worcester,  and  the  Connecticut  Ga- 
zette, of  New  London.  Three  others  of  later  origin,  which  prob- 
ably also  served  as  models,  were  the  Farmer's  Journal,  of  Dan- 
bury,  Connecticut,  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  of  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Connecticut  Courant,  of  Hartford.  The 
perusal  of  any  of  these  papers,  many  of  which,  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation,  may  be  consulted  in  the  libraries  of  Har- 
vard University,  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,2  at  Worcester,  cannot 
fail  to  furnish  amusement,  and  not  a  little  instruction,  to  the 
reader  of  today.  They  consisted  almost  always  of  a  single  sheet, 
once  folded,  to  make  four  pages  of  print,  varying  from  14  to 
24  inches  in  height,  and  from  11  to  16  in  width.  The  paper 
and  ink  used  were  considerably  better  and  more  lasting  than 


1.  Letter  to  his  parents,  6  Nov.,  1791. 

2.  This  library   contains  the  fullest  collections  of  early  American 
newspapers.     Our  city  dailies  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  are  often 
nearly   illegible,   whereas   copies   of  the  Boston   Gazette   and   its   con- 
temporaries of  1750  are  almost  as  clear  as  when  they  were  issued. 
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those  used  in  the  making  of  most  papers  of  the  present  day. 
The  titles,  in  the  infancy  of  a  republic  with  unlimited  outlook 
and  ambitions,  seem  often  absurdly  high-sounding  or  abstruse, 
such  as  the  Herald  of  Freedom,  the  Palladium,  the  Morning  Ray, 
the  Rural  Repository,  the  Federal  Orrery,  the  Scourge  of  Aris- 
tocracy, etc.  The  news  was  often  fragmentary  and  of  old  date. 
News  from  abroad,  at  this  period  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
paroxysms  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  brought  by  letters  or 
the  testimony  of  none  too  veracious  captains  of  slow-moving 
sailing  vessels,  was  not  available  until  from  four  to  eight  weeks 
after  the  events  recounted.  One  learns  that  the  good  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  interest  in  narratives  of  murder  and  cruelty  is  not  a 
morbid  modern  development.  The  display  of  credulity  regard- 
ing freaks  of  nature  and  unfamiliar  lands  was  somewhat  greater 
than  it  is  today.  The  decrees  of  kings,  declarations  of  war 
and,  acts  of  Congress  and  legislature  were  a  godsend  to  the 
editors,  who  printed  them  in  full,  often  crowding  out  matters 
of  local  interest,  which  it  was  assumed  could  be  learned  by 
word  of  mouth,  or  might  be  reserved  for  later  issues.  The  ad- 
vertisements in  the  larger  towns  wrere  numerous  and  remunera- 
tive. One  of  the  most  frequent  insertions  was  for  the  appre- 
hension of  indentured  servants  who  had  run  away  from  their 
masters.1  Another,  now  .banished  from  newspaper  columns,  was 
that  of  "a  young  woman  Avith  a  good  breast  of  milk,"  desiring 
a  position  as  wet  nurse.  Proposals  for  publishing  books,  gen- 
erally got  out  by  subscription,  to  avoid  risk  to  the  printer,  were 
frequent  and  detailed.  Editorial  writing  had  not  reached  a  very 
advanced  stage;  The  sentiments  of  the  publishers  are  most 
evident  in  brief,  pungent  observations  and  in  garbled  news. 
In  some  papers  items  and  articles  of  scientific  interest  were 
numerous.  Among  the  inventions  discussed  are  devices  for 
aerial  navigation  by  means  of  balloons,  for  the  reproduction 
of  the  human  voice,2  and  for  the  restoration  of  human  life  by 
means  of  electricity.3  On  urgent  occasions  an  Extraordinary 
sheet — whence  our  " extra" — was  issued. 

To  us  at  present,  however,  that  part  of  the  paper  which  in 


1.  The  reward  offered  in  most  cases  was  one  cent. 

2.  Massachusetts  Spy,  13  Sept.,  1792. 

3.  Columbian  Centinel,  19  June,  1793. 
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most  cases  was  set  aside  as  a  literary  department,  is  of  greatest 
interest.  At  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the  last  page  were 
generally  to  be  found  one  or  more  poems,  original  or  selected, 
usually  occupying  not  more  than  half  a  column.  This  column 
bore  some  title  indicative  of  poetic  inspiration,  such  as  the 
Fount,  the  Aonian  Rill,  the  Parnusnux  Packet,  the  Pegasus  of 
Apollo,  the  Tongue  of  Apollo,  the  Gala.ri/,  or  the  Muses.*  There 
appeared  the  effusions  of  local  poets  and  poetesses,  and  when 
none  of  sufficient  merit  were  offered,  selections  from  British 
classic  or  contemporary  poets.  The  commonest  themes  for  na- 
tive versifiers  were  translations  from  the  Latin  classics,  es- 
pecially, of  course,  Horace;  satirical  and  humorous  political 
poems;  and  odes,  for  various  occasions  and  addressed  to  various 
persons  objects,  and  states  of  being.  The  Fourth  of  July  and 
New  Year's  Day  were  productive  of  most  of  the  occasional  odes, 
one  established  convention  being  the  Xew  Year  Address  sup- 
posed to  be  delivered  by  the  carriers  of  the  newspapers  to  their 
patrons.  Besides  the  poetical  column,  most  of  the  better  news- 
papers attempted  to  present  each  week  one  or  more  essays, 
dealing  in  a  pleasant  fashion  with  some  point  of  morals  or  man- 
ners. These  were  distinct  from  the  political  essays  called  forth 
in  series  or  singly  by  various  national  or  international  crises. 
in  which  the  ablest  pens  and  minds  -were  often  employed.  It 
is,  in  fact,  only  in  the  clear-cut,  direct,  and  forceful  writings  of 
this  kind,  of  which  the  F<<l<r<ilixl  papers  are  the  best-known 
example,  that  American  letters  of  the  period  can  successfully 
vie  with  what  was  being  produced  on  the  other  side.'  of  the  i 
In  New  England  the  tradition  started  by  many  able  \v 
during  the  Revolution  was  maintained  by  John  Qnincy  Adams. - 
Fisher  Ames,3  Benjamin  Austin4  and  many  others.  Besides 


1.  These  are   to  be   found  respectively   in  the  Columbian   Centinel, 
Boston,  the  Eagle  or  Dartmouth  Centinel.  Hanover,  N.  H.,  the  Guardian. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  the  Massachusetts  Spy.  Worcester,  the  Rural  Re- 
pository.  Leominster,   the   Federal   Orrery.   Boston,   and   the   Farmer's 
Wecklii  Museum.  Walpole,  N.  H. 

2.  He  attacked  Paine   and  the  sympathizers  with   France  in  three 
•series  of  essays   in   the   Columbian  Centinel.  signed   Publicola    (1791), 
Mf.rcellus   (1793)   and  Columbus.   (1793). 

3.  Ames  contributed  several  series  of  political  essays  over  the  signa- 
tures   Lucius    Juttius    Brutus    and     Cam  ill  us    to    the    New     Knalnnd 
Palladium. 

4.  The  Honcstiis.  and  Old  South  of  the  Iiir1t"i><-n<li',ii 
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these,  however,  which  first  appeared  only  in  the  larger  papers 
and  on  special  occasions,  there  were  between  1785  and  1800, 
perhaps  a  hundred  short  series  of  lighter  periodical  essays, 
contributed  to  various  New  England  journals.  Few  papers 
were  so  poor  as  not  to  have  one  juvenile  or  clerical  moralist 
contribute  directly  to  their  columns,  but  the  more  popular  series 
were  copied  and  recopied  many  times.  Some  typical  represen- 
tatives of  this  class  were  the  Neighbor  essays,  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Spy:  the  Times,  in  Noah  Webster's  American  Minerva,  at 
New  York;  the  Cordwainer,  in  the  Western  Star,  at  Stockbridsre ; 
and  the  Metabasist,  in  the  Farmer's  Journal,  at  Danbury,  Con- 
necticut. These  vary  in  quality  from  grave  moralizing  in  the 
Neighbor  and  clear  common  sense  and  political  argument  in 
the  Times  and  the  Cordwainer,  to  racy  satire  on  manners  in 
the  Metabasist.  All,  of  course,  were  distantly  or  directly  imi- 
tative of  the  Spectator,  and  the  long  line  of  English  periodical 
essays  which  followed  it. 

The  Metabasist  essays,  were  reprinted,  as  regularly  as  they 
appeared,  in  a  Vermont  paper  which  was  in  many  respects 
typical  of  its  contemporaries.  It  had  a  high-sounding  name, 
bore  an  optimistic  motto,  carried  on  the  usual  departments, 
was  the  product  of  journalistic  pioneers,  and  had  a  brief  ex- 
istence. This  was  the  Morning  Ray,  or  Impartial  Oracle,  estab- 
lished at  Windsor,  Vermont,  Tuesday,  15  November,  1791,  by 
Judah  P.  Spoon er  and  J.  Reed  Hutchins.  Of  Hutchins  little 
is  known.  Judah  Paddock  Spooner  (1748-1807)  was  a  Con- 
necticut man,  who  started  out  in  life  as  carrier  for  the  New 
London  Gazette,  published  by  Timothy  Green,  a  distant  cousin 
of  Dennie 's  mother.  He  contributed  to  the  Gazette,  married 
a  daughter  of  Nathan  Douglass,  of  Douglass  and  Ely,  publishers 
of  the  Farmer's  Journal,  at  Danbury,  and  in  1773  opened  a 
printing  office  at  Norwich  with  his  brother-in-law,  Timothy 
Green,  nephew  of  the  Timothy  already  mentioned.  In  the  Revo- 
lution he  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  and  later  was  for  some  time 
captive  in  a  British  prison  ship  at  Brooklyn,  while  Green  kept 
up  the  shop  at  Norwich.  In  1780  the  partners  struck  out 
northward  and  established  a  press  and  newspaper  at  Hanover, 
New  Hampshire.  The  new  state  of  Vermont  was  organized 
with  definite  boundaries  in  that  year,  and  a  bounty  of  100 
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bushels  of  wheat  was  offered  as  an  inducement  for  a  printei  to 
settle  within  the  state.  Green  and  Spooner  accordingly  crossed 
the  Connecticut  and  set  up  a  press  at  Westminster,  whence  the 
first  number  of  the  Vermont  Gazette:  or  Green  Mountain  Post 
Boy  was  issued  on  12  February,  1781.  This  was  the  first  press 
and  the  first  newspaper  in  the  present  state  of  Vermont.  In 
1783  the  press  was  sold  to  George  Hough,  who  moved  with  it  to 
Windsor,  further  up  the  river,  and  established,  with  Alden 
Spooner,  a  brother  of  Judah,  the  Vermont  Journal  and  Universal- 
Advertiser,  7  August  of  that  year.  On  the  removal  of  Hough  to 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  Spooner  became  sole  owner.  After 
a  few  years  Judah  P.  Spooner  came  to  Windsor,  worked  a 
while  for  his  brother,  then  in  a  printing  office  of  his  own, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1791,  commenced  the  Morning  Ray  with  J.  R. 
Hutchins.  This  paper  has  been  fully  described  in  the  second 
sentence  of  this  paragraph.  The  motto  was  "The  Wilderness 
Shall  Bud  and  Blossom  as  the  Rose."1  After  20  March,  1792, 
it  was  published  by  Hutchins  alone  until  its  discontinuance, 
a'  few  weeks  later.  Spooner  went  next  to  Fair  Haven,  Ver- 
mont, where  he  was  engaged  from  1793  to  1798  in  printing  the 
Fair  Haven  Gazette  and  the  Farmer's  Library,  for  the  famous 
Colonel  Matthew  Lyon,2  and  in  publishing,  in  1796,  1797,  and 
1798  the  Vermont  Almanac  and  Register.  He  was  involved 
in  the  suits  against  Lyon  for  slander  and  sedition,  and  died,  an 
unsuccessful  and  disappointed  man,  in  1807. 3 

The  Morning  Ray  for  21  February,  and  6  March,  1792,  con- 
tains numbers  II  and  III  of  a  new  periodical  essay,  the  Farrago, 
contributed  by  Joseph  Dennie.  The  issue  for  14  February, 
which  probably  contained  the  first  number  of  the  series,  is 


1.  An  imperfect  file  of  less  than  twenty  numbers,  from  the  beginning 
to  4  Sept.,  1792,  is  to  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society,  Worcester,  Mass. 

2.  Lyon   had   a    remarkable   career.     He  was   an   Irish    indentured 
servant  boy,  who,  by  his  own  efforts  and  a  prudent  marriage,  became  a 
colonel   in   the  Revolution,   representative  in  Congress  from  Vermont 
and  Kentucky,  and  a  national  figure  in  Democratic  politics.     His  elec- 
toral vote  from  Vermont  is  said  to  have  elected  Jefferson  in  1800.     He 
was  a  virulent  political  writer,  and  established  the  first  press  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

3.  This  sketch  is  drawn  chiefly  from  the  Records  of  William  Spooner 
of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and  his  Descendants,  pp.  150-158,  and  the  History 
of  Fair  Haven,  Vermont,  pp.  96  ff.     It  has  been  given  at  length  for  the 
light  it  throws  upon  historical  conditions. 
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missing  from  the  extant  file,  but  among  the  Dennie  papers1 
I  have  found  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  essay  in  Dennie 's  own 
handwriting.  It  is  a  straightforward,  well-written  statement 
of  the  aims  and  probable  reception  of  a  periodical  essayist.  As 
the  name  indicates  (Latin  farrago,2  "mixed  fodder,"  hence 
"medlej''")  the  series  was  to  treat  of  varied  matters  in  varied 
moods,  satirizing  in  a  pleasing  manner  the  foibles  and  faults  of 
the  times.  Numbers  II  and  III,  the  Character  of  Meander,  and 
Meander's  Journal,  are  among  the  best  products  of  his  pen. 
Though  the  type  is  a  conventional  one,3  it  is  probable,  as  Hall 
suggests,4  that  many  traits  of  Dennie 's  own  character  are  painted 
into  the  portrait  of  the  young  lawyer  who  ' '  studies  Shakespeare 
at  the  Inns  of  Court,"  neglectful  of  his  professional  tasks;  and 
the  Journal  probably  approximates  the  pleasant,  trifling  life  he 
enjoyed  leading.5  The  Morning  Ray  for  13  March  has  the 
following  notice,  "Farrago  No.  4  came  too  late  for  this  day-'s 
paper.  We  would  thank  him  to  be  more  seasonable  with  his 
weekly  'Offering'  in  the  future."  As  the  paper  for  20  March 
is  missing,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  Number  IV  was. 
With  it,  owing  to  Dennie 's  serious  illness  at  that  time,  his  contri- 
bution to  the  Morning  Eay  probably  ended.  Of  this  literary 
beginning  he  wrote  to  his  mother:6 

"In  moments  of  dreary  vacancy  I  have  amused  myself,  and 
enlarged  my  knowledge  of  English  style,  by  writing,  at  different 
times  and  in  various  vehicles,  'The  Farrago.'  This  is  a  mis- 
cellaneous essay,  which  was  first  commenced  in  the  winter  of 
1792,  was  printed  originally  at  a  village  in  Vermont,  on  the 
Cumberland  calculation.7  In  the  press  of  Obscurity  I  knew  that 
I  should  risk  nothing  either  in  censure  or  praise.  The  public, 
however,  saw  or  fancied,  some  merit;  and  as  American  essays 


1.  Presented  by  Miss  Mary  Dennie,  of  Boston,  to  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Library.     See  bibliography,  I.  C. 

2.  Probably  pronounced  "farraygo"  by  Dennie.     See  the  introductory 
verses  to  the  essay,  Appendix  A.  of  this  paper. 

3.  See,  for  instance,  Spectator,  No.  II. 

4.  Philadelphia   Souvenir,   page    76. 

5.  The    third    essay,    for    its    biographical    and    illustrative    value, 
and  the  first  number  because,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  it  is  not  elsewhere 
accessible  in  print,  I  have  included  as  an  appendix  to  this  treatise. 

6.  4    January,   1794. 

7.  Sichard  Cumberland   (1732-1811),  dramatist  and  essayist,  author 
of  the  Observer  essays. 
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have  been  hitherto  unmarked,  except  for  flimsy  expression  and 
jejune  ideas,  they  have  allowed  me  praise  for  reviving,  in  some 
degree,  the  Goldsmith  vivacity  of  thought,  and  the  Addisonian 
sweetness  in  expression." 

In  a  letter  to  his  parents,  dated  from  Charlestown,  21  April, 
1793,  occurs  Dennie's  first  reference  to  his  law  practice.  "At 
an  occasional  court,"  he  says,  "I  have  honestly  acquired  two  or 
three  dollars,"  which  Colonel  Clapp  naively  calls,1  "a  small 
sum  for  such  work,  and  less  than  lawyers  now  ask  for  ten  civil 
words."  His  natural  fluency  was  such,  he  wrote,  that  when 
he  had  a  stock  of  ideas,  words  would  of  course  follow.  In  the 
fall  of  1793  he  had  discovered  a  new  use  for  this  fluency, 
which  nearly  led  to  a  desertion  of  the  law.  His  first  announce- 
ment of  it  was  made  to  his  family  in  a  letter  of  4  Jan.,  1794,2 
after  a  silence  of  five  months.  This  direct  and  lively  account 
of  his  transactions  is  characteristic  of  the  letters,  which  are 
frequently  more  attractive  and  instructive  than  his  more  formal 
writings.  His  narrative  follows: 

"The  clergyman3  of  the  village  died  in  July.4  Of  course, 
for  a  few  weeks  after  his  demise,  the  pulpit  was  vacated.  That 
I  could  read,  perhaps  with  more  than  mediocre  propriety,  was 
early  suggested  to  some  of  the  chief  characters  here  by  the 
partiality  of  those  juvenile  friends  whom,  amid  the  dullness  of 
a  winter's  eve,  I  had  amused  with  the  scenes  of  Shakespeare. 
On  a  Sunday  when,  in  the  expectancy  of  a  neighboring  curate, 
the  village  had  convened  and  were  disappointed  of  their  homily, 
Esquires  Stephens  and  Hubbard,5  at  the  request  of  the  people, 
requested  me  to  read  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  and  a  sermon  of 
Sterne.  I  diffidently  complied,  and  was  candidly  heard.  The 
inimitable  union  of  grandeur  and  simplicity  that  Paley  asserts  is 
discoverable  in  the  Church  service,  operating  on  ambition,  in- 
duced such  a  degree  of  exertion  in  the  reader  as  to  gain,  though 
perhaps  not  deserved,  the  applause  of  the  hearers.  A  candid 


1.  W.  W.  Clapp,  Joseph  Dennie.  p.  16. 

2.  This  long  and  interesting  letter  is  quoted  almost  entire  in  Col. 
Clapp's  sketch,  pp.  16-23. 

3.  Reverend   Bulkley   Olcott,   pastor   of   the   Second   Congregational 
Church. 

4.  26  June,  17ff3. 

5.  Hon.  Samuel  Stevens  (1735-1803),  for  many  years  selectman  and 
representative.     Judge  John   Hubbard    (1754 ). 
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Claremonter,  wlio,  in  Goldsmith's  phrase,  with  open  mouth  swal- 
lowed my  words,  favorably  reported  to  the  wardens  and  vestry 
of  a  vacant  church  at  his  native  village.1  Accordingly  the  en- 
suing week  I  received  an  official  message  from  Judge  Kingsbury,2 
a  leading  member  of  the  Episcopal  Society,  desiring  me  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  a  visit  there  to  read  prayers  on  the  next 
Sunday.  This  was  the  first  moment  that  I  conceived  the  project 
of  rendering  my  talent  gainful — of  allaying  in  some  small  degree 
my  thirst  for  independence,  and  partially  relieving  you  from 
the  justly  intolerable  burden  of  my  support.  I  cheerfully 
conned  my  task  on 'Saturday  afternoon,  and  foreseeing  from  a 
knowledge  of  my  ear-soothing  powers  and  the  blind  admiration 
that  mob  has  for  sound, — foreseeing  the  probable  issue  of  this 
business,  on  Sunday  morning,  I  sallied  forth  on  this  clerical 
enterprise,  like  Haman,  joyful,  and  with  a  glad  heart.  I  read 
the  popular  sermon  of  Sterne  on  the  character  of  the  Good 
Samaritan.  The  next  day,  in  full  vestry  meeting,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted,  that  a  committee  of  the  wardens  should  request 
me  to  contract  for  four  months  as  a  Reader,  at  the  rate  of  24  s. 
per  Sunday.  I  obligated  myself  and  regularly  officiate. ' ' 

He  goes  on  to  defend  himself  from  the  criticisms  of  some  of 
his  Massachusetts  friends,  who  have  hinted  at  the  incongruity 
of  combining  the  legal  and  clerical  professions : 

"The  revenues  of  the  Church  of  these  infant  Republics  are 
too  scanty  to  lure  from  an  avowedly  lucrative  profession  a  young 
man  whose  ambition  is  daring,  and  who,  though  despising  Pelf 
for  its  own  sake,  loves  it  for  the  consequence  that  in  these 
'costermonger  times'  it  procures.  Nothing  is  more  remote  from 
my  intention  than  a  resignation  of  law  practice.  The  task  of 
Sunday  does  not  in  the  least  derange  the  study  of  Blackstone. 
The  essence  of  the  whole  is  this,  that  a  day  formerly  passed 
vacantly  on  in  miscellaneous  reading,  is  now  dedicated  to  a 
useful  exercise  in  elocution,  which,  by  accustoming  me  to  the 
sight  and  criticism  of  the  many,  inspires  confidence,  furnishes 
me  with  energetic  Biblical  phrases,  and  fancy  with  happy 
allusions,  and  lastly  furnishes  a  small  stipend  that  pays  my  board 
and  defies  the  mechanic's  dun. 


1.  The  pulpit  of  this  church  had  not  been  regularly  filled  since  1791. 
Claremont  adjoins  Charlestown  on  the  north. 

2.  Sanford  Kingsbury   (1743-1833),  state  representative  and  senator 
and  judge  of  probate. 
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"The  inhabitants  of  Claremont  are  very  importunate  that 
I  should,  in  the  spring,  enter  their  church  'a  priest  forever  after 
the  order  of  Melchisedec ' ;  that  I  should  go  to  New  London  and 
receive  ordination  from  Bishop  Seabury.  They  have  offered 
to  settle  me  immediately,  to  allow  me  £80  per  annum  and  the 
profit  of  glebe  lands  leased  in  Claremont  and  seven  adjoining 
towns,  and  have  pledged  themselves  that  in  ten  years  the  profits 
of  the  glebe  should  rise  in  duplicate  proportion,  or  an  equivalent 
should  be  paid.  ...  In  your  reply  to  this  letter,  therefore, 
which  reply  I  will  show  them,  insert  a  clause  of  refusal,  that 
I  may  bid  them  in  March  an  honorable  adieu,  and  have  my 
otherwise  painful  rejection  of  their  proposals  gratified  by  your 
positive  denial. 

"The  Church  of  St.  John's,  at  Portsmouth,1  has  indirectly 
sounded  me  on  the  subject  of  a  settlement  there,  and  has  said 
that  I  should  be  remunerated  with  £200  per  annum." 

That  this  contingency  was  a  very  tempting  one,  and  that  he 
was  becoming  apprehensive  regarding  his  calling  for  the  law, 
in  spite  of  his  confident  assertions,  is  indicated  by  the  tone  of  the 
concluding  paragraphs: 

"I  wish  that  you  would,  without  reserve,  communicate  your 
sentiments  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  Some  of  my 
friends  here  are  of  the  opinion  that  I  should  appear  to  greater 
•advantage  myself,  and  benefit  my  friends  more,  as  a  church 
divine  than  an  advocate.  I  confess  to  you  that,  were  the  emolu- 
ment equal,  I  should  not  hesitate  in  choice.  Undoubtedly  one 
is  the  more  honest  vocation.  I  often  witness  a  degree  .of  op- 
pression in  a  lawyer's  office  almost  unavoidable;  but  to  me, 
•whose  hands  have  not  yet  grown  callous  with  the  receipt  of 
guilty  bribes,  there  is  something  painful  to  the  moral  sense 
in  wringing  farthings  from  the  poor  misguided  peasant.  If 
liberty  of  election  were  fully  allowed,  my  superficial  talents — 
for  ...  I  am  superficial — would  have  a  better  effect  upon 
the  eye  of  mob,  surveyed  rather  from  a  pulpit  than  the  bar.  T 
have  the  ready  faculty  of  speech,  but  I  doubt  whether  profound 
thought  keeps  pace  with  volubility. 


1.  Portsmouth.  New  Hampshire,  not  Rhode  Island,  as  stated  by  Hall. 
The  account  of  Dennie's  services  as  lay  reader  given  in  Marble's  Heralds 
of  American  Literature  is  also  inaccurate. 
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"Mr.  West  told  me,  that,  amid  the  present  discouragements 
to  bar  practice,  he  thought  the  Portsmouth  benefice  would  be  a 
fortunate  exchange. 

"Adieu,  my  dear  friends:  I'm  just  about  launching  into  the 
turmoil  of  ocean  life.  Your  best  pilotage  is  necessary  to  the 
success  of  my  voyage." 

The  contract,  however,  was  not  renewed  in  March.  The 
project  of  turning  to  a  new  profession  after  three  years  of 
preparation  for  the  law  cannot  have  appealed  to  his  parents, 
nor  were  the  insufficient  remuneration  and  restricted  activities 
of  a  clergyman's  life  attractive  to  Dennie.  The  "candid  Clare- 
monters,"  moreover,  may  have  found  some  faults  in  their  candi- 
date ;  Hall,  in  the  Philadelphia  Souvenir*  says  they  objected  to 
his  playing  whist  and  smoking  cigars  on  Saturday  evenings. 
His  short  experience  as  lay  reader,  however,  was  a  fruitful  one, 
since  it  furnished  him  the  suggestion  and  design  of  his  celebrated 
Lay  Preacher  essays. 

The  three-years  clerkship  required  by  the  New  Hampshire  law 
expired  in  December,  1793,  but  too  late  for  Dennie  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  December  term  of  court.  He  had  originally  in- 
tended, on  the  completion  of  his  studies,  to  start  a  practice  in 
Middlesex  or  Suffolk  County,  in  Massachusetts,  but  following 
the  advice  of  his  friends  in  the  profession,  especially  Rufus  G. 
Amory,  a  well-known  lawyer  of  Boston,  he  relinquished  that 
idea.  At  Boston,  Dennie  told  his  parents,  there  were,  besides 
Parsons,  Sullivan,  and  Thatcher,  a  shoal  of  junior  practitioners, 
occupying  vacant  offices,  "mere  barber  shops,  for  the  purpose 
of  idle  assemblage  and  chat,  never  darkened  by  the  shadow  of 
clients,"  and  that  these  young  lawyers  were  driven  to  seek  sup- 
port precariously  at  the  gaming  table  or  cringingly  by  marrying 
a  fortune.  ' '  Now, ' '  says  Dennie,  ' '  I  would  rather  cut  my  throat 
with  a  penny  razor  than  suffer  even  a  plan  of  such  a  life  to  sweep 
across  my  mind. ' ';  The  case  being  such,  he  decided  to  open 
an  office  in  some  part  of  New  Hampshire,  where,  if  there  were 
inconveniences  to  be  tolerated,  living  was  cheaper,  the  climate 
was  more  healthful,  and  the  legal  profession  was  attended  with 
greater  distinction. 

1.  Page  34. 

2.  Letter   to  his   parents,   January,   1794. 
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Accordingly,  when  in  March,  1794,  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
in  Keene,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  bar,  he  opened,  with  the 
consent  of  West,  a  law  office  at  Charlestown.  This  was  pleas- 
antly situated,  with  a  southern  exposure,  in  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Martha  (Pomeroy)  Olcott,  widow  of  the  Reverend  Bulkley 
Olcott.  To  her  four  children,  Theodosia  Olcott  Morris,  Martha 
Olcott  Smith,  both  of  whom  married  lawyers ;  Theophilus  Olcott, 
Dartmouth,  1800,  himself  a  lawyer;  and  Lucretia  Olcott,  as  to  a 
large  circle  of  young  people  of  talent  and  taste  in  the  village, 
he  was  an  oracle  and  a  delightful  companion.  This  period  he 
was  afterward  accustomed  to  call  the  happiest  part  of  his  ex- 
istence. From  his  office,  where  he  slept  soundly,  "unscared," 
as  Pope  says,  "by  the  spectre  of  poverty,"  he  announced  to  his 
parents1  his  determination  "to  assert  and  display  my  inde- 
pendence, to  uphold  and  to  defend  causes  with  unspotted  hands, 
and  by  an  obstinate  adherence  to  my  office,  to  be  ready  for 
Business  whether  clients  enter  or  avoid  my  doors."  He  naively 
adds,  "I  am  worth  about  4/62  clear  and  unencumbered," 
in  spite  of  which,  "I  am  determined,  if  I  am  poor,  never  to  feel,, 
much  less  look  so. — to  wear  glossy  coats,  and  shift  them  before 
they  are  threadbare,"  because — and  here  his  ingrained  distrust 
of  the  world  at  large  obtrudes  itself — "  'Tis  the  disposition  of 
the  world,  the  Ass,  to  withhold  benefit  from  those  who  want  it, 
and  give  the  sum  of  more  to  him  that  has  too  much." 

Jeremiah  Mason,  who  was  in  1795  a  young  lawyer  in  the 
adjoining  town  of  Walpole,  says  of  Dennie's  legal  education:3 
"His  legal  knowledge  consisted  wholly  in  a  choice  selection  of 
quaint,  obsolete,  and  queer  phrases  from  'Plowden's  Commenta- 
ries,' the  only  law  book  he  had  ever  read  with  any  attention, 
and  this  was  read  for  the  sole  purpose  of  treasuring  up  these 
quaint  phrases.  These  he  often  repeated  in  ridicule  of  the  law, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  his  auditors."  It  should  be  remarked 
that  Mason  was  fond  of  painting  with  high  colors  and  his  subse- 
quent account  of  Dennie's  fortunes  is  very  inaccurate.  A  more 
just  account  is  perhaps  that  by  Dennie's  friend,  Royall  Tyler, 
in  Buckingham 's  New  England  Galaxy,  for  24  July,  1818 : 


1.  Letter  to  his  parents,  2  Apr.,  1794. 

2.  i.e.  "four  shillings  sixpence  (s.  4  d.  6)."     Misread  $416  by  Clapp, 
and  so  copied  by  others. 

3.  Memoirs   of   Jeremiah    Mason,    by   George    S.    Hillard,    page   30. 
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''In  his  study  he  could  read  and  admire  the  profound  lucubra- 
tions of  the  English  jurists;  the  theory  was  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting; but  to  carry  his  knowledge  into  practice — in  the  course 
of  his  professional  business  to  encounter  the  gross  familiarity  of 
an  illbred  client,  the  vulgar  sarcasm  of  an  opposing  advocate, 
and  the  unpolished  prerogatives  of  the  bench,  his  soul  disdained 
— and  it  is  entirely  probable  that  his  extreme  irritability  of  the 
mental  nerve  would  have  caused  him  to  abandon  with  equal 
promptitude  any  other  profession  or  business  which  brought  him 
into  familiar  contact  with  the  coarse  mass  of  common  life." 

Dennie 's  distrust  of  the  world  was  fully  verified  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  professional  debut  as  an  advocate.  The  case  on  which 
he  was  engaged  was  for  the  postponement  of  execution  against 
the  defendant  in  an  action  for  non-payment  of  a  promissory  note. 
Dennie 's  conduct  of  his  suit,  and  its  fortunes,  are  thus  described 
by  Tyler,  who  was  present: 

"No  young  lawyer  ever  entered  on  practice  with  more  favor- 
able auspices.  The  senior  members  of  the  bar  augured  success, 
and  he  numbered  all  who  were  valuable  among  the  jurors  as 
particular  friends.  As  it  was  generally  known  when  he  was 
to  deliver  'his  maiden  speech,'  by  a  kind  of  tacit  agreement  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bar  resolved  to  afford  him  the  most  favorable 
arena  for  the  display  of  his  eloquence.  The  opposing  counsel 
had  engaged  to  suspend  all  interference,  although  his  state- 
ments deviated  ever  so  far  from  the  fact. 

"The  court  opened,  and  as  if  by  previous  concert,  all  other 
business  was  suspended,  and  our  young  advocate,  after  bowing 
gracefully,  assumed  the  air  of  an  orator,  and  addressed  the  court. 

"He  began  with  a  luminous  history  of  compulsory  payments, 
he  showed  clearly  that  as  knowledge  was  diffused  humanity  pre- 
vailed even  from  the  savage  era,  when  the  debtor,  his  wife  and 
children,  were  sold  into  slavery  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the 
creditor,  and  the  corpse  of  the  insolvent  was  denied  the  rites 
of  sepulture,  through  the  iron  age  of  our  English  ancestors,  when 
the  debtor  was  incarcerated  in  ' salvu  et  areta  custodia,'  down  to 
the  present  day,  when  by  the  amelioration  of  the  laws,  the  stat- 
utes of  bankruptcy  and  gaol  delivery  had  humanely  liberated 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  debtor  from  prison,  upon  the  sur- 
render of  his  estate.  He  observed,  that  in  the  progress  of 
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knowledge,  the  municipal  courts  had,  by  interposing  'the  law's 
delay'  between  the  vindictive  avarice  of  the  creditor  and  the 
ruin  of  the  debtor,  always  to  the  honor  of  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment, preceded  the  Legislative  in  the  merciful  march  of  hu- 
manity. That  the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  the  Legisla- 
tive would  repeal  those  statutes  which  provided  for  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  and  punished  a  virtuous  man  for  a  criminal 
merely  because  he  was  poor. 

"But  aside  from  these  general  considerations,  he  begged  leave 
to  lay  the  defendant's  unhappy  case  before  the  court;  he 
would  'a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver.'  His  client  was  an 
husbandman,  an  husband  and  the  father  of  a  large  family, 
who  depended  solely  upon  the  labour  of  his  hands  for  bread — 
he  had  seen  better  days — but  his  patrimonial  farm  had  been 
sold  for  Continental  money,  and  the  whole  lost  by  depreciation, 
whilst  others  had  b'een  getting  gain — a  deep  scar  in  his  side, 
occasioned  by  the  thrust  of  a  British  bayonet  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  was  all  he  had  to  remunerate  him  for  his  services 
as  a  soldier  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Here  the  '  poet 's  eye 
began  to  roll  in  a  fine  phrenzy.'  We  saw  the  hapless  husband- 
man 'plodding  his  weary  way',  through  the  chill  blasts  of  a 
winter  storm,  and  seeking  through  the  drifting  snow  his  lo» 
cottage,  beneath  the  craggy  side  of  an  abrupt  precipice;  'the 
taper's  solitary  ray'  appears — vanishes — and  again  lights  up 
hope  in  his  heart — the  door  opens — children  run  to  lisp  their 
sire's  return  and  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share — the 
busy  housewife  prepares  the  frugal  repast,  the  wicker  chair  is 
drawn  before  the  spacious  hearth,  'and  the  crackling  faggot 
flies, '  the  labours  of  the  day  are  forgotten  and  all  is  serenity  and 
domestic  bliss — the  family  bible  is  opened — the  psalm  is  sung, 
and  the  father  of  the  family  rises  in  the  midst  of  his  offspring 
and  invokes  a  blessing  upon  his  country  and  his  government 
and  fervently  prays  that  its  freedom  may  last  as  long  as  the  sun 
and  moon  shall  endure — acknowledges  his  own  trespasses  and 
pours  out  his  heart  in  gratitude,  that  in  the  midst  of  judgment 
God  remembered  mercy — that  though  despoiled  of  wealth  the 
wife  of  his  youth  was  continued  to  him.  His  children  were 
blest  with  health,  that  they  had  a  roof  to  cover  them  from  the 
wintry  storm,  and  that  under  his  Divine  protection  they  miirht 
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sleep  in  peace  with  none  to  disturb  them  or  make  them  afraid. 
But  scarcely  does  the  incense  of  prayer  ascend  from  that 
golden  censer,  a  good  man's  heart,  when  an  appalling  knock  is 
heard;  the  wooden  latch  is  broken,  the  door  is  widely  thrown 
open — Enter  the  bailiff,  'down  whose  hard,  unmeaning  face 
ne'er  stole  the  pitying  tear,'  with  the  writ  of  execution  issued 
in  this  cause,  he  arrests  the  hapless  father,  and  amidst  the 
swoonings  of  the  wife,  the  sobbings  and  imbecile  opposition  of 
his  children,  he  is  dragged  'through  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless 
storm'  to  a  loathsome  prison. 

"Was  not  this  a  case  to  be  distinguished  from  the  common 
herd  of  parties,  which  cumbered  the  court's  docket?  Was  not 
some  consideration  to  be  had  for  a  brave  man  who  had  bled  for 
that  Independence  without  which  their  honours  would  not  now 
dignify  the  bench  as  the  magistrates  of  a  free  people? — was 
rigid  justice  untempered  with  mercy  to  be  found  alone  in  the 
Judicial  Courts  of  a  people  renowned  for  their  humanity?  and 
shall  'human  laws,  which  should  be  made  only  to  check  the  arm 
of  wickedness,'  be  changed  into  instruments  of  oppression  and 
cruelty  ? 

' '  The  orator  ceased — mute  attention  accompanied  the  delivery, 
and  at  the  close  all  were  charmed  and  all  silent;  even  the  op- 
posing counsel  sat  hesitating  betwixt  his  fees  and  his  feelings, 
and  forbore  to  reply.  This  silence,  which  our  young  advocate 
seemed  to  notice  with  peculiar  complacency,  was  broken  from 
the  bench.  The  judge,  an  unlettered  farmer,  who,  by  the  preva- 
lence of  party,  had  obtained  the  summit  of  yeoman  ambition, 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  an  Inferior  Court,  who  knew  only  the  'tech- 
nical jargon  of  the  court,  and  to  whom  the  language  and  pathos 
of  Dennie  were  alike  unintelligible,  sat  during  the  delivery  of 
the  address,  rolling  a  pair  of  'lack  lustre  eyes'  with  a  vacant 
stare  sometimes  at  the  orator  and  then  at  the  bar,  as  if  seeking 
most  curiously  for  meaning,  and  who  was  perhaps  restrained 
only  by  the  respectful  attention  of  the  latter  from  interrupting 
the  speaker.  The  Judge  broke  silence. 

"Judge.  I  confess  I  am  in  rather  a  kind  of  quandary.  I 
profess  I  am  somewhat  dubus,  I  can't  say  that  I  know  for  sartin 
what  the  young  gentleman  would  ~be  at. 

"Counsellor  V[ose].     My  brother  Dennie,  may  it  please  your 
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honour,  has  been  enforcing  his  motion  for  an  Imparlanee  on  the 
part  of  the  Defendant,  in  the  cause  of  Patrick  McGripinelaw 
et  alii.  Plaintiff,  vs.  Xoadiah  Chubber. 

"Judge.  Oh!  Aye!  now  I  believe  I  understand — the  young 
gentleman  wants  the  cause  to  be  hung  up  for  the  next  term, 
duz  lie? 

"Counsellor  V.    Yes,  may  it  please  the  court. 

"Judge.  Well,  well,  if  that's  all  he  wanted,  why  couldn't  he 
say  so  in  a  few  words,  pat  to  the  purpose,  without  all  .this 
larry  cum  lurry. 

"Our  advocate  took  his  hat  and  gloves  from  the  table,  cast 
a  look  of  ineffable  contempt  upon  the  Baeotian  magistrate  and 
stalked  out  of  the  court  house." 

Dennie  had  sense  of  humor  enough  to  appreciate  the  situation 
and  frequently  afterward  narrated  his  discomfiture  to  his 
friends  with  great  effect,  but  one  experience  of  the  sort  was 
enough.  Shortly  afterward  Tyler  sought  to  enlist  his  services 
in  an  action  for  seduction,  before  a  classical  judge,  a  case  which 
offered  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  Dennie 's 
peculiar  talents,  but  he  refused.  "It  may  do  for  you,  my 
friend,"  he  said,  "to  pursue  this  sordid  business — you  can  ad- 
dress the  ignoble  vulgar  in  their  own  Alsatia  dialect.  I  remem- 
ber the  Baeotian  Judge,  and  it  is  the  last  time  I  will  ever  at- 
tempt to  batter  down  a  mud  wall  with  roses. ' ' 

The  Farrago  essays  were  destined  to  be  varied  not  only  in 
mood  and  matter  but  also  in  the  vehicles  in  which  they  were 
published.  The  first  four  appeared  in  the  Morning  Ray,  at 
"Windsor.  Of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  I  have  found  no  trace, 
but  they  were  probably  published  in  the  Morning  Ray,  Spooner's 
Y<  nnont  Journal,  or  the  Eagle,  between  20  March,  1792,  and 
19  Aug.,  1793.  Spooner's  'Vermont  Journal*  was  the  paper  pub- 
lished at  Windsor,  Vermont,  by  Alden  Spooner,  brother  of 
Judah  P.  Spooner,  under  various  titles,  from  1788  to  1818. 
Spooner  was  born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  in  1757,  served  in 
the  Revolution,  worked  with  his  brother  in  the  printing  office 
at  Norwich  and  at  Westminster,  Vermont,  established  himself 


1.  Only  seven  scattered  members  of  the  Journal  for  1792,  '93  and  '94 
are  preserved  at  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  Library.  They 
contain  nothing  of  Dennie's. 
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at  Windsor,  and  represented  his  town  in  the  Vermont  legisla- 
ture in  1793,  1800,  and  1802.  He  died  in  1827. 

On  the  22nd  of  July,  1793,  a  new  paper,  the  Eagle:  or  Dart- 
mouth C<  ntinel,  was  started  at  Hanover,  New  Hampshire,  by 
Josiah  Dunham,  then  Preceptor  of  Moor's  Charity  School,  con- 
nected with  Dartmouth  College.  He  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
talents,  ripe  scholarship,  and  a  noble  presence,  who  had  an  inter- 
esting career  as  editor,  soldier,  orator,  and  teacher.  He  was 
born  about  1769  at  Lebanon  Crank,  now  Columbia,  Conn., 
the  son  of  Deacon  Samuel  and  Anna  (Mosely)  Dunham.  He  was 
graduated  in  1789,  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  later  received  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  After  teaching  at  Hanover  for  three  years, 
he  edited  the  Eagle  from  its  establishment  until  6  April,  1796. 
Later  he  served  a  number  of  years  in  the  army  with  the  rank 
of  captain.  After  resigning  his  command  at  Fort  Mackinac  in 
1808,  he  went  to  Windsor,  Vermont,  where  he  started  a  flourish- 
ing female  academy  and  edited  the  Wasliingt  onion.  He  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  Vermont  and  aide-de-camp,  with  rank  of 
Colonel,  to  Governor  Martin  Chittenden.  At  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, whither  he  removed  in  1821,  he  organized  and  conducted 
for  many  years  another  popular  young  ladies'  school.  He  died 
there  10  May,  1844.  Many  of  his  orations  and  pamphlets  were 
published.1 

The  Eagle:  or  Dartmouth  Centinel  sustained  from  the  start 
a  more  distinctly  literary  character,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
than  any  of  its  country  contemporaries.  Besides  its  poetical 
department,  the  Aonian  Rill,  it  frequently  devoted  several  col- 
umns to  literary  essays,  parodies,  humorous  articles,  .and  moral 
speculations.  A  fairly  large  corps  of  youthful  contributors, 
with  such  fanciful  noms-de-plume  as  Florio,  Amintor,  Monitor, 
Tim  Pandect,  Pastorella,  and  Laura  assisted  in  enlivening  its 
pages.  The  services  of  the  Charlestown  essayist  were  soon  en- 
listed, and  in  the  fifth  number  of  the  Eagle,  19  Aug.,  1793,3 
appeared  the  Farrago,  No.  VIII,  the  Letter  from  Brown,  Brick- 


1.  This  sketch   is  derived  from   the  obituary  notice  of  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Susan  (Hedge)  Dunham,  in  the  2V.  E.  Hist.  cC-  Gen.  Register.  1857. 

2.  The  most  complete  file  is  in  the  Am.  Antiquarian  Society  Library, 
at  Worcester. 

3.  Numbers  3  and  4  of  the  Eagle  are  missing  from  all  the  files  I  have 
consulted.     The  Farrago,  Nos.  VI  and  VII  may  have  appeared  there. 
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maker.  After  this  the  essays  appeared  at  irregular  intervals 
until  18  Sept.,  1794,  fifteen  numbers  in  all.  They  are  charac- 
terized by  a  vivacity  and  freshness  which  fades  out  to  some 
extent  from  the  later  series  of  essays.  The  Letter  from  Brown, 
Brickmaker,  tells  the  story  of  a  man  who  was  reported  killed 
by  the  Indians,  and  whose  neighbors  and  friends  persisted  in 
treating  him  as  dead.  The  ninth  essay  describes  the  life  of 
"strenuous  idleness,"  which  Dennie  would  have  liked  to  follow. 
The  tenth,  He  Cuts  a  Dash,  introduces  a  satirical  method  fre- 
quently and  effectively  employed  by  Dennie.  A  series  of  types, 
prodigals,  dandies,  flirts,  quacks,  drawn  with  a  few  descriptive 
strokes,  each  type  cutting  his  own  little  dash  in  life,  is  flashed 
before  the  reader's  eyes  as  by  a  stereopticon.  The  same  method 
is  used  in  Farrago  XVI,  My  Aunt  Peg,  directed  against  the 
shams  of  life,  and  in  XVII,  The  Happiness  of  Dupes.  These 
titles  I  have  in  general  chosen  myself,  the  essays  bearing  no  in- 
dividual heading,  except,  usually,  an  illustrative  motto,  such 
as  "Now  I  have  got  a  Ewe  and  a  Lamb,  everybody  says,  Wel- 
come, Peter,"1  or  "How  shall  I  compass  the  cash?"2  The 
fourteenth  number  is  a  Character  of'  Charles  Cameleon,3  the 
versatile  man,  less  skilfully  drawn  than  that  of  Meander.  Occa- 
sionally a  personal  note  is  observed,  as  in  XVIII,  which  is  an 
apology  for  a  long  absence  due  to  sickness  and  in  XXII,  Much 
Study  is  a  Weariness  of  the  Flesh.  Other  follies  at  which  his 
laughing  raillery  is  directed  are  tactiturnity,  scandal,  and  over- 
caution. 

Other  wits  were  associated  with  Dennie  in  making  the  literary 
department  of  the  Eagle  a  success.  Mason4  informs  us  that 
at  this  time  a  set  of  young  lawyers  in  the  towns  along  the 
Connecticut,  from  Greenfield,  in  Massachusetts,  to  Windsor,  Ver- 
mont, were  in  the  habit  of  holding  gatherings  at  various  taverns 
for  purposes  of  amusement  and  recreation,  at  which  much  liquor 
and  talent  were  set  flowing.  Among  these  he  mentions  as  the 
chief,  Dennie;  John  W.  Blake,  a  fluent,  graceful  lawyer  of 
Brattleboro,  Vermont;  William  Coleman,  of  Greenfield,  M;iss.. 
an  able  writer  for  the  Greenfield  (l<i:>  tic,  and  later  editor  of  the 


1.  Farrago  XIII. 

2.  Farrago  XIX. 

3.  Probably  Roger  Vose  is  the  original  of  this  sketch. 

4.  Memoirs,  pp.  28-33. 
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New  York  Evening  Post,  perhaps  the  strongest  of  the  Federalist 
papers  in  its  day;  and  Royall  Tyler,  of  Guilford,  Vermont,  who 
in  1794  entered  into  a  long-lived  literary  partnership  with  Den- 
nie, and  of  whom,  therefore,  some  brief  history  must  be  given.1 
Tyler  was  born  in  Boston,  18  July,  1757,  the  son  of  Royall 
Tyler,  a  prominent  merchant  there,  who  died  in  1771,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Stamp  Act  agitations,  in  which  he  bore  a  con- 
spicuous part.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1776,  after  having 
been  rusticated  for  an  undergraduate  prank.  At  that  time, 
\vrites  Mason,  who  was  a  Yale  man,  Harvard  "was  more  dis- 
tinguished for  producing  good  fellows  than  good  scholars," 
and  Tyler  shared  in  the  gaieties  and  lighter  dissipations  of  his 
fellows.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he  saw  service  under 
General  Sullivan,  but  soon  began  to  study  law  with  Francis 
Dana  at  Cambridge.  During  his  three  years'  clerkship  he  be- 
longed to  a  talented  coterie  in  Boston,  which  included  Trumbull, 
the  painter;  Christopher  Gore,  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and 
U.  S.  Senator,'  for  whom  Gore  Hall  was  named ;  Rufus  King, 
Congressman,  Senator,  and  Ambassador  to  England;  William 
Eustis,  Governor,  Congressman,  and  Secretary  of  War;  and 
several  others.  In  1779  he  was  admitted  to  the  Massachusetts 
bar,  and  began  a  practice  of  two  years  at  Falmouth,  now 
Portland,  Maine.  In  1781  he  returned  to  Boston,  where,  and  at 
Braintree,  near  by,  he  remained  the  next  few  years.  In  1786 
he  served  as  Major  under  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  in  sup- 
pressing Shay's  Rebellion  and  pursuing  the  fugitive  ringleaders 
in  Vermont  and  New  York.  In  April,  1787,  his  play,  The  Con- 
trast, the  first  play  distinctively  American  in  authorship,  setting, 
and  spirit,  and  presented  by  an  American  company,  was  acted 
in  New  York,  Wignall,  a  noted  actor  of  the  day,  presenting  the 
first  appearance  of  the  typical  Yankee  on  the  stage.  His  pro- 
logue began: 

"EXULT,  each  patriot  heart,  this  night  is  shown 
A  piece,  which  we  may  fairly  call  our  own; 
Where  the  proud  titles  of  'My  Lord!'     'Your  Grace!' 
To  humble  Mr.  and  plain  Sir  give  place." 


1.  The  materials  for  the  succeeding  sketch  were  gathered  chiefly 
from  Burnham's  History  of  Brattleboro,  pp.  86  to  102,  based  upon  th« 
MS.  Memoir  of  Judge  Tyler  by  his  son. 

5— D 
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About  the  same  time  were  written  the  less  successful  May 
Day;  or  Xcic  York  in  an  Uproar,  and  the  Georgia  Spec.;  or 
Land  in  the  Moon.  In  1789  he  defended  some  of  Dennie's 
classmates  at  Harvard  in  a  suit  for  assault.1  In  1790,  having 
suffered  in  reputation  and  fortune  at  Boston,  he  removed  to 
Guilford,  Vermont,  where  he  practiced  law  until  1801,  when  he 
removed  to  Brattleboro.  In  1791  he  verified  a  youthful  prophecy 
by  marrying  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  Palmer  of  Framingham. 
While  at  Guilford,  lys  practice  extended  to  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  at  Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  he  had  an  experience 
similar  to  Dennie's,  acting  as  substitute  minister  for  a  short 
period.  He  also  wrote  actively  at  Guilford,  producing  at  this 
time,  the  Comic  Grammar  and  The  Algerine  Captive.  His  muse 
was  also  fecund  in  odes  for  various  occasions,  prologues  for  dra- 
matic performances,  and  conventional  amatory  addresses.  He 
was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  in 
1801  and  was  Chief  Justice  from  1807  to  1812,  during  which 
time  he  published  The  Yankey  in  London,  Reports  of  Cases  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Vermont  from  1800  to  1803,  and  a  series  of 
periodical  observations  entitled  Trash;2  was  awarded  the  degree 
of  A.  M.  by  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1811 ;  and  was  elected 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Vermont  in  the  same  year.  He 
later  served  six  years  as  Registrar  of  Probate  for  Windham 
County,  until  he  retired  from  active  practice  in  1820.  He  died 
at  Brattleboro  16  August,  1826,  full  of  years  and  father  of 
eleven  children,  most  of  them  distinguished  preachers,  lawyers, 
or  teachers.  A  memoir  of  Judge  Tyler,  begun  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  P.  Tyler,  has  never  been  completed  and  published.2 
.  The  similar  tastes  and  talents  of  Tyler  and  Dennie  brought 
them  into  the  closest  intimacy  among  their  jovial  fellows  of  the 
profession,  and  in  1794  they  formed  a  literary  partnership  en- 
titled the  Shop  of  Colon  and  Spondee,  which  purported  to  offer 
for  sale  literary  articles  of  all  sorts,  verse  or  prose,  grave  or 
witty,  moral  or  political,  parody  or  elegy,  etc.,  etc.  The  long 


1.  Vose  Letters.     Vose  to  Dennie,  7  May,  1789. 

2.  The  accounts  of  Tyler's  literary  work  in  Chambers'  and  Allibone's 
dictionaries,  which  give  him  credit,  among  other  things  for  nearly  all 
the  Colon  and  Spondee  productions,  are  greatly  at  fault. 
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and  elaborate  comic  advertisement  of  the  Shop1  was  printed  in 
the  Eagle  of  28  July,  1794,  and  samples  of  its  wares  appeared 
in  the  Eagle's  columns  for  nearly  a  year  thereafter.  In  general 
Dennie,  who  was  Colon,  was  to  contribute  the  prose  articles,  and 
Tyler,  who  was  Spondee,  the  verse.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each 
supplied  both  prose  and  verse,  at  first  signing  their  respective 
initials,  "  C., "  or  "  S., "  to  their  work.  Their  contributions  to  the 
Eagle  consisted  chiefly  of  brief  and  spicy  satiric  paragraphs, 
epigrams,  anecdotes,  cross-readings,  and  occasional  poems.  Den- 
nie's  verses  include  an  address  To  Laura,  Occasional  Prologue 
for  "The  Clandestine  Marriage,"  presented  at  Charlestown,  and 
The  Hypochondriac's  Will,  with  its  grimly  apprehensive  couplet: 

Spleen  whisper 'd  lowly  in   my  ear, 
"Consumptive  Joe,  gaunt  death  is  near!" 

The  revolutionists  in  France,  Harvard  College  and  the  lotter- 
ies it  frequently  conducted  for  the  raising  of  funds,  the  gov- 
ernors of  Massachusetts,  the  Boston  Democrats,  and  the  New 
England,  agricultural  shows  are  among  the  subjects  of  which 
fun,  not  always  unmixed  with  vitriol,  is  made.  The  pointed 
paragraphs  from  the  Shop  of  Messrs.  Colon  and  Spondee,  were, 
in  fact,  a  very  effective  weapon  on  all  occasions  and  were  fre- 
quently reprinted  by  the  Federalist  papers  of  New  England. 

Another  fellow-contributor  with  Dennie  was  John  C.  Cham- 
berlain, who  entered  West's  law  office  at  Charlestown  in  1793, 
before  Dennie  left  it.  He  wrote  a  number  of  essays  which  were 
printed  in  the  paper  over  the  signature  Tim  Pandect.  He  may 
also  have  contributed  some  of  the  Vigil  essays,  which  ran  in  the 
Eagle,  succeeding  the  Farrago  papers,  from  19  September, 
1794,  to  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  These  essays  were 
.the  work  of  several  hands,  among  which  Dennie 's  unmistakable 
style  is  evident  in  some  of  the  best  papers.  Among  these  are 
Vigil  I,  the  introductory  essay;  V,  Pigmies  Are  Pigmies  Still; 
VI,  They  Fail  for  Want  of  Stock,  and  VII,  Good  Fellows,  three 
"stereopticon  essays,"  in  Dennie 's  best  vein;  and  probably  also 
XIV,  7  Dreamed  of  Things  Impossible,  and  XVII,  Tomorrow. 
The  contributions  of  Dennie  and  Tyler  to  the  Eagle  ceased  in 
March,  1795.  In  April  the  paper  was  taken  over  by  John  Mosely 


1.     This  advertisement  is  given  in  full  in  Buckingham's  Specimens 
of  Newspaper  Literature,  Vol.  II,  pp.  204-205. 
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Dunham,  probably  the  editor's  brother,  and  his  partner  True. 
Josiah  Dunham  continued  as  editor  until  May,  1796,  but  the 
paper  deteriorated  as  a  literary  sheet,  more  attention  was  given 
to  news  and  advertisements,  and  the  Aonian  Rill,  which  had  a 
habit  of  drying  up  intermittently,  finally  ceased  to  flow  alto- 
gether. 

Meanwhile,  Dennie's  literary  reputation  had  begun  to  grow. 
People  had  noted  in  his  essays  a  freshness  and  buoyancy  of 
thought  which,  in  combination  with  the  classical  expression  of 
his  century,  had  not  characterized  the  work  of  any  American 
essayist  before  him.  In  the  letter  to  his  parents  of  4  Jan.,  1794, 
from  which  I  have  so  many  times  quoted,  Dennie  wrote,  "The 
editor  of  the  Boston  Centinel  has  frequently  republished  these 
trifles,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  most  generally  circulated 
gazettes  have  devoted  a  column  to  the  Farrago."  He  might 
have  added  that  the  Centinel  had  accompanied  its  reprint  with 
a  flatulent  adulation  of  his  essays.  The  time  had  now  arrived 
which  our  author  thought  opportune  for  turning  his  talents  to 
some  financial  advantage. 


BOSTON,  MARCH- AUGUST,  1795 — "THE  TABLET" 

The  first  warning  of  Dennie's  intended  descent  upon  Boston 
is  discovered  in  a  notice  in  Paine 's  Federal  Orrery,  23  Feb., 
1795/ to  the  following  effect: 

"Messrs.  Colon  &  Spondee  request  their  brother  haberdasher, 
T.  P.,  to  open  an  account  with  their  'shop'  at  the  foot  of  the 
Green  Mountain,  and  as  their  junior  partner  served  the  con- 
cluding year  of  his  literary  apprenticeship  in  the  same  ware- 
house] of  Apollo,  clipped  the  tape  of  rhetoric  with  the  same 
scissors,  and  handled  the  yardstick  of  sentiment  behind  the 
same  counter,  they  doubt  not  of  his  ready  compliance  with  the 
credit  you  require." 

Paine,  who  changed  his  Christian  name  from  Thomas  to 
Robert  Treat,  Junior,  to  avoid  the  opprobrium  that  might  come 
to  him  from  confusion  with  the  great  Thomas  Paine,  author 
of  Common  Sense  and  The  Crisis,  was  born  in  Taunton,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1773,  the  son  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  signer 
of  the  Declaration.  Two  years  after  Dennie  's  graduation,  Paine 
received  his  degree  at  Harvard,  where  he  enjoyed  a  considerable 
reputation  for  his  verses.  After  making  a  false  start  with 
a  mercantile  house,  he  began,  on  the  20th  of  October,  1794,  the 
publication  of  a  semi-weekly  newspaper,  the  Federal  Orrery. 
This  paper,  which  enjoyed  from  the  start  the  most  liberal  sup- 
port, was  exceptional  among  its  fellows  for  its  literary  quality. 
Besides  essays  and  poetry  of  rather  unusual  newspaper  excel- 
lence, it  had  a  department  called  the  Attic  Ordinary,  somewhat 
similar  in  nature  to  the  Shop  of  Colon  and  Spondee.  Among  his 
contributors  were  Mrs.  Sarah  Wentworth  Morton,  the  poetess, 
with  whom  as  Philenia,  he  had  conducted  a  laudatory  Platonic 
courtship  in  the  Massachusetts  Magazine,  under  the  signature  of 
Menander;  William  Bigelow,  alias  Charley  Chatteroox;  and  the 
Reverend  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner.  Paine  himself  contributed  vigo- 
rous and  vitriojic  Federalist  editorials,  verse  lampoons  on  the 
Boston  Democrats,  and  sensible  theatrical  criticism,  a  perma- 
nent theatre  having,  after  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part  of  its 
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advocates,  been  licensed  in  Boston  in  1794.  But  Paine  was 
indolent,  and  careless  of  the  business  management  of  the  news- 
paper, and  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  Orrery,  in  April,  1796, 
to  Benjamin  Sweetser,  in  whose  hands  it  deteriorated  rapidly. 
Paine  now  took  up  the  study  of  law  with  Theophilus  Parsons, 
in  whose  office  John  Quincy  Adams  and  many  other  noted 
lawyers  secured  their  legal  education,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1802.  Meanwhile,  he  had  written  in  1798  the  famous 
Federalist  ode  Adams  and  Liberty,  produced  able  criticisms  of 
plays  and  players  for  the  Boston  Gazette  and  other  papers, 
and  by  marrying  an  actress  had  brought  upon  himself  the  wrath 
of  his  father  and  the  disapprobation  of  hypercritical  friends, 
though  his  wife  is  said  to  have  been  an  amiable  lady  of  un- 
blemished reputation.1  Paine  practised  law  in  Boston  for  a  few 
years,  but  his  natural  incapacity  for  work  and  his  distracting 
love  of  the  stage,  despite  the  unmerited  patronage  of  many 
friends,  ruined  his  business,  which  he  abandoned  in  1809.  He 
lived  two  years  longer  in  the  most  abject  poverty,  and  at  his 
death,  13  November,  1811,  left  his  family  destitute.  His  works, 
in  verse-  and  prose,  with  a  biography  prefixed,  were  published 
the  year  after  his  death.  In  comparing  him  with  Poe,  Pro- 
fessor Trent,2  who  is  not  wasteful  of  praise,  says,  "He  was 
probably  on  the  whole  a  better  scholar,  speaker,  conversationalist, 
and  wit  than  the  unfortunate  genius  whose  name  is  now  hon- 
oured in  every  land.  But  his  talents  lay  on  the  surface  and  were 
not  charming  enough  in  their  kind  to  attract  posterity." 

Dennie's  contributions  to  the  paper  published  by  this  some- 
what kindred  spirit  were  chiefly  satiric  paragraphs  of  the  sort 
which  had  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  Eagle.  Such  a  one 
is  the  virulent  attack  upon  Harvard,  9  March,  1795,  wherein 
it  was  stated  that,  "the  aggregate  of  the  Dutch  diligence  of  our 
university  consists  of  centoed  orations  and  vapid  rhymes  from 
the  students;  and  from  the  presidents,  professors  and  tutors  of 
a  whole  century  .  .  .  dull  discourses  upon  dull  departed 
brethren,  embarrassed  essays  on  philosophy  and  exploded  logic, 
and  accounts  of  the  variation  and  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
.  .  .  By  the  care  of  a  few  country  curates,*  were  not  some 


See  Buckingham.     Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature,  p.  249. 
History  of  American  Literature,  p.  199. 
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ethereal  spirits  taught  to  soar  a  nobler  height,  the  majority 
of  the  students  would  soon  degenerate  into  the  annual  A.  M. 
of  a  president,1  and  be  saluted  masters  of  all  arts  without  being 
proficient  in  one."  To  this  diatribe  Paine,  being  one  of  the 
"vapid  rhymesters,"  deemed  it  necessary  to  suffix  the  following 
disclaimer,  "Those  who  have  heard  the  natural  history  of  a 
Waterhouse,  beheld  the  surgical  operations  of  a  Warren,  wit- 
nessed the  experimental  philosophy  of  a  Webber,  or  listened 
attentively  to  the  philological  lectures  of  a  Pearson,  may,  per- 
haps, be  inclined  to  doubt  the  verity  of  this  statement."  Den- 
nie's  strictures,  however,  were  not  based  upon  spleen  alone, 
if  we  may  trust  the  statements  of  as  genuine  an  American  as 
Noah  Webster,  who  wrote,  "as  to  classical  learning,  history 
(civil  and  ecclesiastical),  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry, 
botany,  and  natural  history,  excepting  here  and  there  a  rare 
instance  of  a  man  who  is  eminent  in  some  one  of  these  branches, 
we  may  be  said  to  have  no  learning  at  all,  or  a  mere  smattering;" 
and  further,  "our  learning  is  superficial  in  a  shameful  degree, 
.  .  .  our  colleges  are  disgracefully  destitute  of  books  and 
philosophical  apparatus  .  .  .  and  I  am  ashamed  to  own  that 
scarcely  a  branch  of  science  can  be  fully  investigated  in  America 
for  want  of  books,  especially  original  works.  .  .  .  There 
are  not  more  than  three  or  four  tolerable  libraries  in  America, 
and  these  are  extremely  imperfect."1 

In  the  Orrery  for  19  March,  "Colon,"  weary  of  politics,  an- 
nounced that  he  would  enter  a  new  field  and  hazard  a  theatrical 
opinion.  Then  followed  an  article  of  extravagant  praise  for  the 
acting  of  Miss  Collins  as  "Cherry"  in  a  play  of  Farquha,r's,  and 
Miss  Hughes  as  "Rosa"  in  Reynolds 's  How  to  Get  Rich.  The 
few  critical  observations  in  the  succeeding  issues  show  only  too 
well  Dennie 's  lack  of  discrimination  in  matters  of  the  stage. 
This  period  appears  to  have  been  the  high  tide  of  the  literary 
excellence  of  the  Orrery,  approximately  a  third  of  .each  issue  be- 
ing devoted  to  letters.  "Charles  Chatterbox  "(William  Bigelow) 
was  contributing  his  fantastic  Omnium  Gatherum,  and  the  Rev- 
erend J.  S.  J.  Gardiner  had  commenced,  6  April,  1795,  Part  II  of 

1.  It  was  then  customary  to  award  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  on  applica- 
tion, after  three  years,  to  graduates  of  good  standing. 

2.  Quoted  by  Henry  Adams,  History  of  the  U.  8.  during  the  First 
Administration  of  Jefferson.     Vol.  I,  pp.  62-63.     Webster  wrote  in  1800. 
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his  Remarks  on  the  Jacobiniad,1  whose  venomous  innuendos 
aroused  so  much  party  anger  in  Boston  that  Paine,  in  lieu  of  the 
anonymous  author,  was  on  one  occasion  publicly  chastised  on 
State  Street  for  printing  it.  The  publication  later  in  the  Orrery 
of  a  coarse  and  more  vicious  satire,  The  Lyars,  directed  at  Jarvis 
and  Austin,  procured  a  second  assault  at  the  hands  of  a  brother 
of  Doctor  Jarvis.  Needless  to  say,  these  satires  helped  for  a 
time  to  swell  the  subscription  lists  of  the  Orrery;  and  the  Remarks 
were  soon  reissued  in  a  duodecimo  volume.  The  latest  direct 
contribution  of  Dennie  to  the  Orrery  which  I  have  identified 
is  in  the  number  for  13  April,  1795. 

At  home  Dennie  found  conditions  sadly  altered.  His  father, 
whose  health  had  been  increasingly  poor  for  several  years,  es- 
specially  during  the  winter  months,  and  who  was  at  such  times 
subject  to  depressing  melancholy,  had  now  lapsed  into  a  de- 
mentia which  was  to  last,  with  occasional  intermissions,  until 
his  death.  Mrs  Dennie,  herself  frequently  an  invalid,  had  now 
to  devote  her  life  to  the  care  of  her  helpless  husband,  a  task 
which  she  fulfilled  with  tenderness  and  pious  fidelity  to  the 
end.  His  father's  loss  of  reason  affected  Dennie  seriously. 
Though  perhaps  not  so  sympathetic  as  Mrs.  Dennie  with  their 
son's  literary  leanings,  the  elder  man  had  been  the  counsellor 
and  correspondent,  to  whom  Dennie  in  frequent  letters  had  out- 
lined his  movements,  hopes,  and  reverses.  Mrs.  Dennie  was, 
at  her  age,  a  poor  and  infrequent  correspondent,  and  from  1794 
on,  the  exchange  of  letters  was  almost  abandoned.  The  re- 
maining records  of  Joseph  Dennie,  Senior,  need  not  long  detain 
us.  On  18  September,  1792,2  Joseph  and  Mary  Dennie,  of  Lex- 
ington, deeded  to  James  White  of  Boston,  bookseller,  for  £60, 
one  undivided  eighth  part  of  a  brick  tenement  and  a  wooden 
store  situated  on  Queen  (now  Court)  Street,  then  occupied  by 
White,  Thomas  Adams,  publisher  of  the  Independent  Chronicle, 
and  Russell  and  Clap,3  printers.  This  had  been  left  to  Mary 


1.  This  satire  professed  to  be  a  review,  in  twenty-one  papers,  of  an 
epic  poem,  the  Jacobiniad,  in  which -the  ironical  praises  of  the  goddess 
Faction,  ana  her  followers,  the  Constitutional   Society,  alias  Jacobin 
Club,  in  Boston,  were  celebrated.     Long  selections  from  this  imaginary 
poem  were  quoted,  attacking  with  bitter  personalities  prominent  anti- 
federalists  like   Benjamin  Austin,  Dr.  Jarvis,  Perez  Morton,  and  the 
town  clerk,  William  Cooper. 

2.  Records  of  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  Suffolk  County,  Boston,  Mass. 

3.  John  Russell  and  Samuel  Clap.     Russell,  who  died  in  1795,  had 
been  a  partner  of  Green  in  the  firm  of  Green  &  Russell. 
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Deimie  by  the  will  of  her  brother,  John  Green,  printer,  at  his 
death  in  November,  1787.  The  will  of  Joseph  Dennie  of  Lex- 
ington, merchant,1  made  27  July,  1794,  "being  in  full  health 
and  of  sound  disposing  mind  and  memory,  but  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  uncertainty  of  human  life,"  bequeathed  all  his 
property  to  his  wife  Mary — in  case  of  her  decease,  or  marriage 
with  certain  conditions,  to  his  son  Joseph — except  the  sum  of 
£50  to  each  of  his  esteemed  friends,  James  White  of  Boston, 
bookseller,2  and  Harriet  Green  of  Lexington.  This  young  lady 
was  a  relative,  probably  a  niece,  of  Mary  Dennie.  She.  the 
"prudent  Harriet"  of  Dennie 's  letters,  was  an  inmate  of  the 
household  from  1785  on,  and  endeared  herself  to  the  family  by 
her  patient  and  kindly  ministrations  in  their  distresses.  For- 
tunately, by  inheritance  and  by  a  bequest  of  £1500  in  the  will 
of  William  Dennie  in  1783,3  the  family  was  freed  from  the  fear 
of  want.  On  23  June,  1797,4  Joseph  Dennie  assumed  a  mortgage 
to  the  sum  of  $5,333.33  on  a  wharf  and  adjoining  flats  in  Boston, 
the  property  of  Ebenezer  Burdett,  a  lumber  merchant  of  that 
town.  A  codicil  added  to  Dennie 's  will,  8  May,  1804,5  awarded 
an  additional  sum  of  $1,000  to  Harriet  Green,  and  a  second,  19 
March,  1807,  bequeathed  to  her  $500  more.  Both  of  these  co- 
dicils, written  during  periods  of  restored  health,  are  signed  in  a 
firm,  clear  hand.  Both  were  disallowed  at  the  execution  of  the 
will,  14  January,  1812,  since  they  did  not ' '  appear  to  be  executed 
in  due  form  of  law. ' ' 

Dennie 's  purpose  in  coming  to  Boston  at  this  time  was  to  put 
into  execution  some  project  by  means  of  which  he  might  raise 
money  to  eke  out  the  scanty  income  from  his  law  practice  at 
Charlestown,  which  hardly  served  to  meet  expenses.  "A  law 
library,  a  horse,  and  a  capital  of  1  or  200  pounds  are  essential 
to  that  degree  of  Wealth  and  eminence  at  the  bar  which  it  is 
my  first  ambition  to  attain,"  he  announced  in  an  enthusiastic 
letter  to  his  mother  from  Boston,  24  April,  1795.  He  had  at 


1.  Probate  Records  of  Middlesex  County,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

2.  When  the  will  was  executed,  14  Jan.,  1812,  James  White,  on  re- 
ceipt of  $1.00,  discharged  Mrs.  Dennie  from  payment  of  the  bequest. 

3.  Suffolk  County  Probate  Records. 

4.  Registry  of  Deeds,   Suffolk  County. 

5.  Middlesex  County  Probate  Records. 
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first  sounded  Paine,  Russell,1  and  Thomas,2  with  regard  to  en- 
listing his  pen  in  their  services,  but  met  with  little  encourage- 
ment. He  had,  however,  made  many  admirers  among  those  who 
had  read  his  reprinted  Farrago  essays,  and  he  made  new  friends 
of  all  with  whom  he  associated  now.  His  class  and  college  mates 
in  Boston  welcomed  him  warmly,  and  his  political  orthodoxy 
was  sufficiently  evident  from  his  Colon  and  Spondee  articles  to 
insure  him  the  favor  of  the  Federalist  worthies  at  Boston.  Some 
of  his  enthusiastic  friends,  remembering  the  success  of  Tyler's 
Contrast,  urged  him  to  write  a  comedy  or  an  opera,  but  Dennie 
wisely  refrained  from  undertaking  a  task  for  which  his  talents 
were  so  unsuited.  After  considerable  planning  and  negotiating, 
a  scheme  was  hit  upon  for  the  publication  of  a  weekly  miscel- 
lany, to  serve  chiefly  as  a  vehicle  for  the  Farrago  papers.  Suit- 
able arrangements  for  publication  \vere  made,  and  liberal  pat- 
ronage was  promised  by  the  foremost  people  of  the  town,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Morton  and  the  Rev.  George  R.  Minot  showing  especial 
interest  in  the  project. 

The  mention  of  these  names,  now  doubtless  forgotten  except 
by  those  versed  in  the  local  history  and  literature  of  New  Eng- 
land, makes  necessary  some  remarks  about  literary  Boston  in 
1795.  Perhaps  at  no  time  since  then  has  the  term  "literary 
Boston"  been  so  completely  a  misnomer.  The  supremacy  in 
letters  which  -that  town  had  held  from  its  establishment  until 
the  second  third  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  now  passed  to 
Philadelphia  and  Hartford.  The  disturbances  occasioned  by  the 
Revolution  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic,  the  bustle  of  new 
commercial  and  industrial  enterprises,  the  animosity  of  party 
bickerings,  the  dissensions  induced  by  the  breakup  of  the  old 
Calvinistic  theology,  the  backwardness  of  the  chief  seminaries 
of  learning — all  these  were  perhaps  causes  sufficient  to  explain 
\\liy  so  little,  if  indeed  anything,  which  the  decade  from  1790 
to  1800  produced,  has  come  down  to  us  as  worthy  of  being  re- 
membered. Add  to  these  the  ambitious  belief  that  the  works 
which  were  then  being  produced  were  great  and  lasting  because 
they  were  ambitious  and  American,  and  the  pious  belief  that  they 


1.  Benjamin  Russell  (1761-1845),  publisher  and  editor  of  the  Colum- 
bian Centinel. 

2.  Isaiah  Thomas   (1749-1831),  publisher  of  the  Massachusetts  Spv 
and  the  Massachusetts  Magazine. 
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were  great  and  permanent  because  they  were  pious  and  instruc- 
tive, and  the  case  becomes  hopeless  enough.  The  result  of 
these  causes  was  that  many  and  ambitious  books  were  written, 
because  the  Bostonians,  like  the  Americans  elsewhere,  were  ob- 
sessed by  the  pathetically  laudable  desire  to  outshine,  or  at  least 
equal,  their  scoffing  British  cousins  in  letters  as  they  had  done 
in  arms;  instructive  books,  because  Calvinists  and  Unitarians 
alike  were  still  deeply  concerned  about  their  own  and  one 
another's  souls;  but  books  destitute  of  literary  excellence  for 
which  they  deserve  to  be  read,  except  by  the  student  and  the 
historian.  In  general,  however,  the  American  mind,  versatile 
by  nature,  was  driven  by  internal  distractions  and  external 
indifference,  to  exercise  its  versatile  talents  in  other  directions 
than  that  of  letters.  The  result  is  a  long  list  of  jurists,  divines, 
physicians,  editors,  and  teachers,  who  achieved  eminent  or  mod- 
erate success  in  their  respective  professions,  and  wrote  books  as 
an  avocation. 

In  Boston  and  its  vicinity  in  1795  there  were  a  dozen  or  so 
of  such  jurists,  divines,  and  others  whose  local  literary  reputa- 
tion was  sufficient  to  require  mention  here.  George  Richards 
Minot  (1758-1802)  and  Fisher  Ames  (1758-1808)  were  dis- 
tinguished lawyers.  The  former,  who  was  a  Harvard  graduate 
of  the  class  of  1778,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the.  Massachusetts 
Court  of  Common  pleas,  wrote  a  History  of  Shay's  Rebellion  and 
two  volumes  continuing  Hutchinson's  history1  down  to  his 
own  time.  Ames,  who  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1774,  was  a 
powerful  figure  in  Congress  during  Washington's  administra- 
tions. He  wrote  forceful  arguments  for  the  Federalists  in  the 
"Lucius  Junius  Brutus"  and  "Camillus"  letters  in  the  New 
England  Palladium;  and  his  speech  in  behalf  of  Jay's  Treaty 
was  long  famous.  Reverend  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris  (1768- 
1742),  Harvard  College,  1787.  was  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian' 
Church  in  Dorchester.  He  edited  the  Massachusetts  Magazine 
in  1795  and  1796,  after  it  had  undergone  a  brief  suspension, 
and  wrote,  besides  poems,  sermons  and  addresses,  biographies, 
and  biblical  lore,  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  into  the  Territory  West  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains — perhaps  his  best  known  work — in 


1.     History  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  Governor  Thomas 
Hutchinson.     Vol.  I,  1764;  Vol.  II,  1767;  Vol.  Ill,  182g. 
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1803.  Reverend  Jedidiah  Morse (1761-1826), Yale,  1783,  an  Or- 
thodox minister  at  Charlestown,  was  also  a  western  traveller  and 
a  famous  geographer.  His  Geography  Made  Easy,  appearing  in 
1784,  was  followed  by  many  abridgments  which  were  used  as 
text-books  in  the  New  England  schools.  His  son,  Samuel  F.  £J. 
Morse,  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  inherited  his  father's  scientific 
curiosity.  A  third  minister,  the  Reverend  John  Eliot  (1754- 
1818),  Harvard  College,  1772,  pastor  of  the  New  North  Church, 
compiled  a  Biographical  Dictionary  of  Eminent  Characters  in 
New  England,  in  1809.  A  fourth,  the  Reverend  J.  S.  J.  Gard- 
iner (1765-1830),  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  was  the  reputed 
author  of  the  Remarks  on  the  Jacobiniad.  A  fifth  was  the  Rev- 
erend Jeremy  Belknap  (1744-1798),  Harvard  College,  1762, 
author  of  the  History  of  New  Hampshire,  1784-1791 ;  The  For- 
esters, an  allegorical  romance  in  verse,  1796 ;  and  an  American 
Biography,  only  two  volumes  of  which  were  completed,  in 
1794  and  1798.  He  is  more  important,  however,  as  founder 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  1790.  A  sketch  of 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.  (1773-1811),  has  already  been  given. 
Another  minister,  the  Reverend  John  Murray  (1741-1815),  an 
Englishman,  called  the  "Father  of  Universalism  in  America," 
published  some  Letters  and  Sketches  in  1812.  His  wife,  Judith 
(Sargent)  Murray  (1750-1820),  was  better  known,  on  account 
of  her  Gleaner  essays,  published  in  three  volumes  in  1798,  with 
an  imposing  subscription  list,  headed  by  President  Adams.  The 
essays  in  Vol.  I  had  been  contributed  first  to  the  Massachusetts 
Magazine  over  the  signature  ' '  Constantia. "  Three  other  women, 
Hannah  Adams  (1755-1832),  Sarah  Wentworth  (Apthorpe) 
Morton  (1759-1846),  and  Mercy  (Otis)  Warren  (1728-1814), 
deserve,  perhaps,  more  praise  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The 
first,  daughter  of  a  bookseller  of  Medfield,  educated  herself  and 
supported  her  family,  first  by  weaving  bobbin  lace,  and  later 
by  writing  a  View  of  Religion,  1784,  which  ran  to  several  edi- 
tions; a  Summary  History  of  New  England,  used  in  a  revised 
form  as  a  school  text-book ;  a  History  of  the  Jews,  1812 ;  Letters 
on  the  Gospels,  1826;  and  other  works.  Sarah  Morton,  wife  of 
that  Perez  Morton  who  'was  satirized  in  the  Remarks  on  the 
Jacobiniad,  contributed,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Philenia," 
Delia  Cruscan  verses  to  the  Massachusetts  Magazine,  Avhich  were 
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greatly  admired.  In  1790  she  published  Ouabi,  or  the  Virtues 
of  Nature,  which  was  a  verse  romance  of  idealized  Indian  life, 
and  a  book  of  prose  and  verse  entitled  My  Mind  and  Its  Thoughts 
in  1823.  Mercy  (Otis)  Warren,  daughter  of  James  Otis,  the 
Revolutionary  orator,  and  wife  of  James  Warren,  a  patriot  of 
Plymouth,  was  a  correspondent  and  intimate  associate  with 
John  and  Samuel  Adams,  Elbridge  Gerry,  Henry  Knox,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Revolution.  Before  the  Revolution  she 
had  produced  two  comedies,  The  Adulator,  1773,  and  The 
Group,  1775,  satirizing  the  British.  Two  dull  tragedies,  The 
Sack  of  Rome  and  The  Ladies  of  Castile,  followed  in  1778,  and 
Poems,  Dramatic  and  Miscellaneous,  in  1790.  Her  History  of 
the  American  Revolution,  in  three  volumes,  1805,  derives  its 
importance  from  her  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  scenes  described.  A  more  interesting  writer 
was  Susanna  (Halswell)  Rawson,  who  had  not  yet  settled  down 
to  her  long  and  quiet  life  as  teacher  in  a  ladies'  academy  at 
Newton  after  a  romantic  career  in  England,  at  Nantucket,  and 
on  the  English  and  American  stage.  She  wrote  almost  con- 
stantly, publishing  many  novels  and  miscellaneous  works,  be- 
sides contributing  to  the  Boston  Magazine  and  other  periodicals. 
But  her  fame  rests  chiefly  upon  her  novel,  Charlotte  Temple, 
1790,  a  tale  of  seduction,  whose  only  close  rival  for  popularity 
with  sentimental  female  readers  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  was  The  Coquette:  or  the  History  of  Eliza  Wharton, 
by  another  Massachusetts  woman,  Mrs.  Hannah  Foster  (1759- 
1840). 

Besides  these  there  was  the  group  of  younger  men,  not  yet 
come  into  prominence,  who  in  the  Anthology  Club,  and  its  organ, 
the  Monthly  Anthology,  were  to  bring  about  the  beginning  of 
better  things  for  New  England.  Among  them  were  William 
Emerson,  John  Thornton  Kirkland,  Abiel  Holmes,  Josiah  Quincy, 
Sidney  Willard,  Joseph  Buckminster,  William  Tudor,  and 
others,  most  of  them  Harvard  graduates  and  nearly  contem- 
porary in  age  with  Dennie.  Other  patrons  of  Dennie 's  project 
were  the  Reverend  John  Clark,  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and 
the  Reverend  Samuel  West.  The  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
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fession,  especially  Christopher  Gore  and  Samuel  Dexter,1  who 
passed  around  subscription  papers,  were  also  enthusiastic  in 
their  support. 

The  idea  of  a  magazine  was  not  a  new  one  to  the  Bostonians. 
According  to  the  lists2  prepared  by  Mr.  Albert  Matthews,  no 
fewer  than  eleven  ha4  been  published  in  the  town  at  various 
times  between  1743  and  1795,  and  one,  the  Massaclut*(  flu  Maga- 
zine, was  even  then  appearing  monthly,  after  a  short  period  of 
quiescence.  These  periodicals  were  all  short-lived,  only  the 
Massachusetts  Magazine  lasting  longer  than  four  or  five  years, 
and  were  imitative,  in  form  and  content,  of  English  publica- 
tions, notably  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  earliest  was  the 
Boston  Weekly  Magazine,  of  which  only  three  issues  appeared, 
2,  9,  and  16  March,  1743.  This  had  a  lead  of  only  three  days 
over  its  nearest  rival,  the  Christian  History,  which  lasted,  how- 
ever, until  23  February,  1745;  and  of  six  months  over  the 
American  Magazine  and  Historical  Chronicle,  September,  1743- 
December,  1746.  Three  others  followed  before  the  Revolution. 
In  the  year  of  peace,  1783,  the  Boston  Magazine,  a  substantial 
publication  by  no  means  devoid  of  merit,  made  its  appearance. 
It  contained  the  usual  department  for  original  essays  and  poems, 
scientific  articles,  summaries  of  news  and  necrology,  a  gazetteer 
of  the  towns  of  the  state,  and  occasionally  the  account  of  a  re- 
volting murder.  Jeremy  Belknap,  G.  R.  Minot,  James  Free- 
man, and  several  others,  later  members  of  the  Historical  Society, 
contributed  to  its  support.  It  lasted  from  October,  1783  to 
December,  1786.  From  May  to'  December,  1786,  it  competed 
with  the  Gentleman's  and  Lady's  Toivn  and  Country  Magazine, 
which  soon  subsided,  but  reappeared — or  another  magazine  of 
the  same  title — from  February,  1789,  to  August,  1790.  The 
American  Apollo,  6  January-28  September,  1792,  was  a  weekly 
paper  published  by  Belknap3  and  Young.  For  nine  months  it 
was  the  vehicle  for  the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  and  when  that  society  commenced  the  publication  of 


1.  Hon.  Samuel   Dexter,  H.  C.   1781,  of  Chariestown,  later  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

2.  Lists  of  New  England  Magazines,  from  U.'/S   to  1ROO  by  Albert 
Matthews,   Cambridge,   1910.     Reprinted   from    Colonial   Society   Pubs. 
Vol.  XIII. 

3.  Joseph    Belknap,   son   of   the   Rev.  Jeremy   Belknap. 
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its  own  Collections  the  Apollo  continued  as  a  weekly  newspaper 
with  an  uneventful  history.  The  Massachusetts  Magazine,  al- 
ready several  times  named,  which  began  its  career  in  January, 
1789,  was  the  first  to  secure  anything  like  a  permanent  footing. 
From  1789  to  1795  it  was  published  by  Isaiah  Thomas  and 
Ebenezer  T.  Andrews,  who  carried  on  an  important  publishing 
business  in  Newbury  Street,  at  the  sign  of  Faust's  Head.  It 
was  a  miscellany  of  sixty-four  pages,  containing  "Poetry,  Mu- 
sick,  Biography,  History,  Physick,  Geography,  Morality,  Criti- 
cism, Philosophy,  Mathematicks,  Agriculture,  Architecture, 
Chymistry,  Novels,  Tales,  News,  Marriages,  Deaths,  Meteorolog- 
ical Observations,  etc.,"  a  list  so  complete  in  its  details  as  to 
make  us  wonder  what  etc.  could  possibly  have  been.  It  was  a 
fairly  faithful  reflection  of  its  British  models,  and  offered  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  display  of  local  talent.  So  far  as 
I  can  learn,  no  study  of  its  history  and  contributors  has  been 
written.  After  being  discontinued  for  a  while  in  1795,  it  was 
revived  in  April  by  Alexander  Martin,  with  Thaddeus  M.  Har- 
ris as  editor.  In  July,  1796,  William  Bigelow  became  editor 
and  Benjamin  Sweetser  and  James  Cutter,  successively,  pub- 
lishers. The  magazine  ended  with  that  year. 

The  newly  projected  magazine,  however,  was  to  be  different 
in  nature  from  its  predecessors.  The  original  scheme  is  out- 
lined by  Dennie  in  the  'letter  to  his  mother  of  24  April,  1795. 
A  small  weekly  literary  miscellany  was  proposed,  of  which  a 
Farrago  essay  should  form  every  week  the  principal  piece.  It 
was  thus  modeled  upon  the  periodicals  in  which  the  Spectator 
and  Tatler  papers  and  Johnson's  Rambler  and  Idler  had 
appeared,  but  it  was  to  contain  "no  tiresome  news  or  adver- 
tisements." The  idea  was  accordingly  novel  to  the  Bostonians. 
Dennie 's  name  was  not  to  be  used;  the  editorship  was  to  be 
undertaken  by  "one  of  the  correctest  scholars  here,  who  is  one 
of  our  literary  society. ' ?1  The  publisher  who  was  engaged,  Wil- 
liam Spotswood,  a  bookseller  and  publisher  at  55  Marlborough 
Street,  agreed  to  assume  the  whole  financial  risk,  and  to  share 
the  profits  equally  with  Dennie,  an  arrangement  very  agreeable 
to  the  latter,  since  it  would  enable  him  to  live  and  carry  on 
his  law  practice  at  Charlestown,  and  would  bring  him,  it  was 


1.     The  identity  of  this  proposed  editor  is  unknown. 
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expected,  an  additional  income  of  £150  annually,  in  return  for 
a  single  weekly  Farrago,  of  which,  he  says,  "I  have  twenty-five 
numbers  already  written."  At  the  end  of  the  year,  moreover, 
Spotswood  promised  to  publish  the  Farrago  essays  for  him  in  a 
duodecimo  volume,  an  offer  sufficiently  appealing  to  the  vanity 
of  a  young  author. 

The  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  only  partially  carried 
out.  Dennie  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  probably  as  an 
associate  editor,  until  mid-summer.  The  announcement  of  the 
forthcoming  Tablet,  probably  written  by  him,  in  the  Federal 
Orrery,  18  May,  states: 

"The  Editors,  gratified  for  a  liberal  and  respectable  sub- 
scription,  and  eager  to  begin  the  discharge  of  their  public  en- 
gagements, have  anticipated  the  period  of  publication ;  and  give 
a  specimen  of  their  work,  on  a  much  earlier  day  than  Hope  and 
Industry  could  have  promised." 

THE  TABLET,— A  Miscellaneous  Paper,  devoted  to  the 
Belles  Lettres,  made  its  first  appearance  the  following  day, 
Tuesday,  19  May,  1795. x  It  was  a  four-page  sheet,  eight  inches 
by  twelve,  and  bore  the  motto,  "As  a  Stranger,  Give  It  Wel- 
come.— Shakespeare."  The  first  page  was  devoted  to  the 
Farrago,  and  the  fourth  chiefly  to  the  Parterre,  composed  of 
verses,  original  or  selected,  anecdotes,  levities,  and  epigrams. 
The  intervening  pages  were  taken  up  with  departments  of 
Original  Criticism,  Biography,  Miscellany,  and  Literary  Intel- 
ligence. The  whole  was  as  a  general  thing  well  written  and  at- 
tractively ordered,  and  made  an  interesting  and  entertaining 
miscellany. 

The  Farrago  paper  with  which  the  series  commenced,  an- 
nounced the  author's  intention  to  follow  the  literary  fashion, 
' '  which  requires  variety  and  high  seasoning. ' '  He  calls  himself 
a  literary  adventurer,  a  follower  of  the  great  Spectator,  who, 
though  juvenile,  has  observed  the  world.  His  mornings  he  gives 
to  books,  his  evenings  to  men.  Timidly,  he  asks  the  indulgence 
of  patrons  for  his  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian  sheet.  The 
quotation  from  Peter  Pindar  with  which  the  essay  begins,  de- 
notes his  method  of  essay-writing : 


1.    A  complete  file  of  the  Tablet  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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"A  desultory  way  of  writing, 

A  hop,  step,  jump  mode  of  endit'ing." 

Of  the  twelve  essays  which  followed,  seven  were  reprinted  from 
the  Morning  Ray  or  the  Eagle;  the  rest  were  new.  Numbers 
IV  and  V  deal  with  favorite  subjects  of  his  satire,  inconsistent 
censure,  and  the  study  of  mathematical  sciences.  Farrago  VI, 
Two  Cheats  Make  an  Even  Bargain,  and  XII,  on  the  abuse 
of  the  word  Royal,  are  good  examples  of  his  stereopticon  method. 
Perhaps  the  most  diverting  of  all  is  X,  Praise  of  Dulness,  with 
its  ingenious  device  for  preventing  the  rise  of  geniuses.  This 
series  completed  the  production  of  the  Farrago  essays.  Spots- 
wood's  offer  was  not  fulfilled,  and  though  most  of  them  were 
reprinted  in  Dennie 's  later  publication,  the  Port  Folio,  they 
were  never  published  as  a  volume. 

The  chief  contribution  to  the  Tablet  outside  of  the  Farrago 
was  a  series  of  criticisms  on  the  English  poet  Churchill,  by  the 
Reverend  John  Sylvester  John  Gardiner.  This  gentleman",  whose 
name  has  occurred  frequently  in  this  chapter,  was  born  in  Wales, 
in  1765,  and  was  sent  to  Boston  about  1770,  to  be  educated  by 
his  grandfather,  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner.  The  latter,  when  the 
proscription  of  the  Loyalists  occurred  in  1776,  took  the  boy 
with  him  to  the  West  Indies.  It  is  said  that  the  father  of 
J.  S.  J.  Gardiner,  John  Gardiner,  a  Boston  lawyer  and  patriot, 
was  disinherited  by  his  Tory  father,  and  in  turn  disinherited 
his  Tory  son.  During  the  war  the  boy  was  educated  in  England 
by  the  noted  Samuel  Parr.  In  1783  Gardiner  returned  to 
Boston  to  study  law  and  later  theology.  From  1787  to  1791 
he  had  charge  of  an  Episcopal  church  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.,  and 
from  1791  until  his  death  was  Assistant  Eector  and  Rector  of 
Trinity,  in  Boston.  Here,  in  addition  to  delivering  and  pub- 
lishing vigorous  and  intellectual  sermons,  he  conducted  a  classi- 
cal school  from  1792  to  1805,  advocated  the  theatre,  was  a 
founder  of  the  Athenaeum  and  President  of  the  Anthology  Club, 
and  editor  of  the  Monthly  Anthology,  and  contributed  to  nu- 
merous periodicals.  He  was  noted  for  his  literary  and  scientific 
interest,  his  intense  loyalty  to  England  and  the  Episcopacy,  and 
his  equally  intense  aversion  to  French  and  Democratic  prin- 
ciples. This  characteristic  is  voiced  in  the  Remarks  on  the 
Jacobiniad,  modeled  on  the  English  Rolliad.  He  died  while  on 
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a  tour  for  his  health,  ;it  Ihirrowgate,  England,  30  July,  1830. 
In  his  introductory  essay  on  Philology  or  Criticism  in  the  Tablet, 
lie  deplored  the  lack  of  any  important'  English  critic  except 
Johnson.  Blair,1  he  said,  was  too  general  in  his  method,  Dryden 
insincere,  and  Dennis  malignant:  therefore,  in  criticizing,  as  he 
proposed  to  do,  all  the  poets  not  touched  by  Johnson,  he  would 
follow  the  analytic  method  of  Ruffhead.2  The  six  discussions 
which  follow,  form  a  sufficiently  analytical  discussion  of  Church- 
ill. The  criticism  was  not  completed. 

Besides  the  contributions  of  Gardiner,  there  were  a  few  Colon 
and  Spondee  items,  recopied  from  the  Eagle,  a  series  of  Biogra- 
phies of  English  orators  and  other  worthies,  probably  reprinted 
from  English  publications,  though  not  acknowledged,  and  a  few 
amusing  essays,  signed  Proteus,  in  the  department  of  Miscellany. 
Other  contributors  of  prose  signed  themselves  Meddler  and  A. 
The  Parterre  included  poems,  original  or  selected,  of  little  merit, 
by  the  poet-laureate,  Pye,  and  other  commonplace  scribblers. 

As  the  editor  of  a  promising  periodical  paper  and  a  writer 
of  established  local  reputation,  Dennie  doubtless  found  his  resi- 
dence in  Boston  a  pleasant  one.  Many  of  his  college  friends 
lived  in  the  city  and  he  was  an  intimate  visitor  in  many  homes 
there.  A  picture  of  his  life  at  this  time  is  found  in  Edmund 
Quincy's  Life  of  Josiah  Quincys3 

"Mr.  Dennie  was  a  most  charming  companion,  brilliant  in 
conversation,  fertile  in  allusion  and  quotation,  abounding  in 
wit,  quick  at  repartee,  and  of  only  too  jovial  a  disposition.  My 
father  used  to  tell  of  the  gay  dinners  which  celebrated  the  not 
infrequent  visits  Mr.  Dennie  made  him  when  he  was  keeping 
house  with  his  mother.  On  these  white  days  he  would  summon 
the  flower  of  the  youth  of  Boston  to  enjoy  the  society  of  their 
versatile  friend,  and  the  festivity  which  set  in  at  the  sober  hour 
of  two  would  reach  far  into  the  night  before  the  party  were 
willing  to  break  up." 

Dennie  probably  did  not  return  to  Charlestown  until  July. 
A  letter  to  his  mother  from  Boston,  5  June,  1795,  announces 


1.  Hugh  Blair  (1718-1800),  author  of  the  Lecturer  on  Rhetoric,  1783. 

2.  Owen  Ruffhead    (1723-1769),  author  of  the  critical  biography  of 
Pope,  1769.     Johnson  said  Ruffhead  "knew  nothing  of  Pope  and  nothing 
of  poetry." 

3.  Page   31. 
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his  intention  to  visit  Lexington  on  his  return  to  New  Hampshire, 
via  Worcester.  The  postponement  of  the  June  term  of  court, 
he  said,  had  enabled  him  to  delay  at  Boston.  Meanwhile  Samuel " 
West,  Jr.,  was  acting  as  his  attorney  at  Charlestown.  He  ex- 
pressed his  hopes  and  fears  regarding  the  Tablet,  and  his  satis- 
faction at  the  approval  of  the  clergy,  "the  best  educated  class" 
in  America.  Not  long  after,  Colonel  Clapp  states,1  "Mr.  Dennie 
received  his  share  of  the  first  quarter's  payments  and  returned 
to  Charlestown."  What  then  happened  was  told  by  Dennie 
himself  two  years  later.2 

"Returning  in  the  summer  of  1795,  animated  with  expecta- 
tion of  realizing  fortune  and  fame  from  'The  Tablet,'  I  sat  down 
to  the  desk  of  composition,  and  was  making  extensive  arrange- 
ments, when  an  unexpected  and  mortifying  billet  from  Spots- 
wood  announced  the  death  of  my  child!  I  had  never  felt  the 
inconvenience  of  being  poor,  and  the  anguish  of  disappointment, 
till  then.  For  if  I  had  been  in  the  possession  of  property, 
neither  the  waywardness  of  the  times,  nor  the  dulness  of  the 
Bostonians,  would  have  repulsed  the  growth  of  my  miscellany. 
I  was  obliged  to  submit;  and  with  a  little  purse,  and  spirit 
nearly  as  diminutive,  began  to  conceive  that  my  ill-luck  was  to 
be  a  life-estate,  and  that  I  was  one  of  Dryden's  unfortunates, 
who  had  but  an  hour,  and  lost  even  that. ' ' 

Whether,  as  Dennie  sincerely  believed,  the  discontinuance  of 
the  Tablet  after  the  thirteenth  number,  11  August,  1795,  was  due 
wholly  to  the  dulness  and  parsimony  of  the  Bostonians,  to 
whom  a  miscellany  devoid  of  news,  solid  instruction,  and  re- 
munerative advertisements,  may  not  have  appeared  worth  the 
price  of  three  dollars  annually,  or  whether,  as  was  equally 
likely,  strictures  like  those  against  Harvard  in  the  Farrago 
paper  on  Mathematics  cooled  the  ardor  of  their  approval,  he 
was  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  outcome.  Humiliated  at  col- 
lege, and  laughed  out  of  the  law-courts,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
the  failure  of  this  darling  project,  so  sanguinely  conceived  and 
so  auspiciously  begun,  should  strike  him  into  a  bitter  dejection 
which  was  almost  despair. 


1.  Joseph  Dennie,  p.   25. 

2.  Letter   to   his   mother,    26    April,    1797. 


CHAPTER  VI 
WALPOLE,  1795-1799 — "THE  FARMER'S  MUSEUM" 

The  volatile  spirits  of  the  young  author,  however,  could  not 
long  remain  depressed :  the  disillusioned  castle-builder  soon  se- 
lected a  fresh  site  for  his  airy  fabric  and  commenced  his  labors 
anew.  In  late  September  or  early  October,  1795,  Dennie  moved 
his  law  office  from  Charlestown  to  Walpole,  a  town  of  about  1,500 
inhabitants,  some  ten  miles  farther  down  the  river,  where  the 
high  road  from  Keene  reached  the  Connecticut.  Mason,  in  his 
Memoirs,1  gives  a  sketch  of  the  place  in  1794,  when  he  moved 
hither : 

"This  was  a  brisk,  active  village,  with  several  traders,  and 
many  industrious  mechanics,  and  two  or  three  taverns.  .  .  . 
Walpole  was,  at  that  time,  a  place  of  more  business  than  any 
in  that  vicinity,  and  was  much  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  towns.  There  was  also  a  considerable  travel  from 
a  distance,  passing  on  what  was  called  the  great  river  road. 
.  .  .  The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Connecticut  river 
valley  were  then  just  passing  from  the  rude  and  boisterous  man- 
ners of  first  settlers  to  a  more  civilized,  orderly,  and  settled  state. 
There  was  more  motion,  life,  and  bustle  than  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  country." 

He  adds  that  a  little  later  Joseph  Dennie  came  to  the  village 
"under  the  pretence  of  practising  law."  Since  there  were  al- 
ready three  lawyers  at  Walpole,2  Dennie 's  prospects  in  that  pro- 
fession cannot,  indeed,  have  seemed  very  substantial.  The  pres- 
ence of  his  college  comrade,  Roger  Vose,  who  had  settled  in 
the  town  in  1793  or  1794,  was  undoubtedly  a  stronger  incentive 
for  Dennie 's  change  of  scene.  Moreover,  he  was  less  interested 
in  the  law  that  in  another  field  of  activity  represented  at 
Walpole.  . 

This  was  the  New  Hampshire  Journal:  or  Farmer's  Weekly 
Museum,  a  newspaper  published  by  Isaiah  Thomas  and  David 
Carlisle,  Jr.  The  former  was  the  veteran  printer  of  the  Massa- 

1.  Memoirs,  page  28. 

2.  Namely,  Jeremiah  Mason,  Roger  Vose,  and  Samuel  West. 
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chusetts  Spy,  at  "Worcester,  founder  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Printing  in  America.^ 
Besides  his  Worcester  establishment,  he  owned  presses  and  book- 
stores in  Boston,  Newburyport,  Brookfield,  and  Walpole.  Car- 
lisle was  a  native  of  Walpole  who,  after  completing  his  term  as 
apprentice  in  the  Spy  office,  had  entered  a  partnership  with 
his  former  master  in  his  home  town,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Thomas  and  Carlisle.  From  their  printing  office  and  bookstore 
were  issued  several  books  and,  beginning  11  April,  1793,  the 
Farmer's  Weekly  Museum.  This  was  a  sheet  eighteen  by  eleven 
inches  in  size,  printed  on  coarse  paper,  and  bearing  the  motto, 
"Where  Liberty  is,  there  is  my  country."  Franklin — The  Lib- 
erty of  the  Press  is  Essential  to  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Under  Carlisle's  management  it  compared  favorably  with  its 
New  Hampshire  contemporaries.  He  had  a  taste  for  literature, 
and  devoted  a  large  part  of  his  paper  to  essays  and  poems  culled 
from  other  journals  or  from  English  authors,  as  well  as  to 
original  productions  by  contributors  of  his  own.  Among  the 
latter  were  the  Religionist  essays,  by  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Fessenden,  and  others  signed  Monitor,  Interpreter  and  Friend. 
The  Neighbor  essays  were  frequently  copied  from  the  Massa-' 
chusetts  Spy,  The  Times  from  Noah  Webster's  American  Min- 
erva, and,  from  July,  1795,  on,  a  series  of  "Citizen  of  the 
World."  papers  from  the  New  Jersey  Chronicle,  entitled  Tomo 
Cheeki,  the  Creek  Indian  in  Philadelphia,  by  Philip  Freneau. 
Five  of  Dennie 's  Farrago  essays  and  several  numbers  of  the 
Vigil  were  reprinted  from  the  Eagle  in  1793,  1794  and  1795. 
In  March,  1794,  Dennie  had  contributed  the  initial  number  of  a 
series  called  the  Saunterer2  the  product  of  several  pens,  which 
appeared  in  the  Museum  at  irregular  intervals  till  September  of 
that  year.  Koyall  Tyler  and  John  C.  Chamberlain  were  the 
chief  contributors. 

On  12  October,  1795,  the  first  of  a  new  series  of  essays,  entitled 
The  Lay  Preacher,  made  its  appearance  in  the  Museum.  The 
conception  of  the  series  is  thus  told  by  Dennie  himself  in  a  letter 
to  his  mother  from  Walpole,  26  April,  1797 : 


1.  He   also   published,   with   Ebenezer  Andrews,   the  Massachusetts 
Magazine,  from  1789  to  1795. 

2.  Letter  to  his  parents,  2  April,  1794. 
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"Musing  on  the  fate  of  my  paradoxes,  and  a  vagabond  like 
George  Primrose,  I  sat  out  one  evening  for  this  place,  without 
the  merit  or  the  consolation  of  being  a  philosophic  adventurer 
like  him.  On  the  road  I  formed  that  plan  which  I  have  since 
realized,  and  which  has  attached  some  success.  'There  was  a 
press  here  conducted  by  a  young  man,  honest,  industrious,  and 
then  a  partner  of  Thomas.  I  determined,  by  the  agency  of  my 
pen,  to  convince  him  that  I  could  be  useful,  and  then — my  hum- 
ble knowledge  of  human  agency  taught  me — I  was  sure  he  would 
encourage  me  when  his  own  interest  was  the  prompter.  With- 
out saying  a  word  respecting  a  stipend,  I  wrote  and  gave  him  an 
essay  on  Wine  and  New  Wine,  and  called  it  the  Lay  P readier. 
It  had  been  objected  to  my  earliest  compositions  that  they  had 
been  sprightly  rather  than  moral.  Accordingly,  I  thought  I 
would  attempt  to  be  useful,  by  exhibiting  truths  in  a  plain 
dress  to  the  common  people." 

The  sermon,  Wine  and  New  Wine,1  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted and  printed,  and  a  Lay  Preacher  appeared  in  the 
Farmer's  Museum  weekly  thereafter  until  24  May,  1796.  Den- 
nie's  letter  referred  to  above  goes  on  to  add,  "Persisting  in  this 
and  various  other  tracks  of  newspaper  composition,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  my  Printer  made  me  pecuniary  propo- 
sals which  I  accepted."  The  "other  tracks  of  composition" 
mentioned  were  chiefly  summaries  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  In- 
telligence, interestingly  and  pungently  written,  in  which  he 
took  care,  like  Doctor  Johnson,  that  the  Whig  dogs  got  the 
worst  of  it,  and  which  became  one  of  the  most  attractive  features 
of  the  Museum'.  He  also  contributed  items  called  Literary  In- 
telligence and  political  satires  attacking  democrats  in  New 
England.  In  fact,  the  paper,  which  had  been  impartial  in  poli- 
tics, became  henceforth  vigorous  in  its  support  of  the  Fed- 
eralist administration.  That  Dennie  practically  conducted  the 
literary  and  political  departments  of  the  Museum  after  October, 
1795,  is  shown  not  only  by  the  testimony  of  its  pages,  but  also 
by  his  own  statements.2  He  seems  to  have  done  this,  however, 


1.  This  sermon  is  reprinted  in  Clapp's  Joseph  Dennie. 

2.  Letter  to  his  mother,  6  Aug.,  1796.     "I  have  conducted  it,  others 
say,  with  propriety,  for  nearly  a  twelvemonth."     Also,  Gazette  of  the, 
U.  8.,  15  Aug.,  1800.     "To  Readers  and  Correspondents."     "From  October, 
1795,  when  that  responsible  position  was  taken,  until  the  September  of 
1799,  when  it  was  relinquished,"  etc.     These  dates  have  never  before 
been  definitely  determined. 
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without  recompense  and  without  formally  becoming  editor,  until 
April,  1796,  when.  Isaiah  Thomas  having  relinquished  his  part- 
nership and  turned  the  paper  over  to  Carlisle,1  Dennie  was  given 
the  direction  of  it.  That  some  bargaining  may  have  preceded 
this  arrangement  is  suggested  by  the  absence  of  the  Lay  Preacher 
from  the  issue  of  22  March,  1796.  The  sermon,  A  Good  Wife, 
which  may  have  been  originally  written  for  that  week,  Dennie 
sent  to  his  old  friend,  Dunham,  who  printed  it  in  his  Eagle, 
on  4  April,  1796.2 

Dennie 's  salary  as  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Museum  was  £110, 
payable  annually,  the  first  day  of  April.3  In  addition  he  had, 
in  1796,  an  income  of  about  £90  from  his  law  practice,  but  this 
must  have  diminished  with  his  increased  attention  to  journalistic 
pursuits.  That  the  law  had  become  irksome  to  him  is  evident 
from  the  testimony  of  Mason,  and  from  an  incident  told  in  the 
Life  of  Josiah  Quincy:* 

"One  day  one  client  strayed  in,  .but  the  interruption  he 
caused  to  the  leisure  and  favorite  occupations  of  his  counsel 
learned  in  law  was  so  great  that  a  repetition  of  the  annoyance 
was  carefully  guarded  against.  Mr.  Dennie  thenceforth  kept 
his  office-door  locked  on  the  inside." 

Under  Dennie 's  management  the  Farmer's  Museum  speedily 
became  the  best  and  most  popular  country  newspaper  in  New 
England,  as  far  as  literature  and  politics  were  concerned.  He- 
cared  little  for  local  items  of  news  and  the  cataloguing  of 
deaths,  marriages,  and  prices;  and  left  advertisements  to  the 
care  of  Carlisle.  Colon  and  Spondee  re-opened  their  shop,  sup- 
plying the  paper  with  political  and  satirical  paragraphs  and 
parodies  on  the  poetry  of  Charlotte  Smith  and  the  Delia  Crus- 
cans.  In  August  they  began  a  series  of  political  satires  on  the 
antifederalists  in  Congress  and  elsewhere,  called  The  Runner: 
or  Indian  Talk.  Several  new  contributors  of  essays  or  poems 
came  to  the  editor's  assistance  within  the  year,  all,  of  course, 
under  assumed  names,  which  are  difficult,  often  impossible,  to 


1.  Thomas  retained  his  interest  in  the  Walpole  bookstore.     See  the 
Farmer's  Museum,  for  29  March  and  5  April,  1796. 

2.  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  a  Lay  Preacher  was  originally 
published  outside  of  Dennie's  own  periodicals. 

3.  Letter  to  his  mother,  6  Aug.,  1796. 

4.  Page   31. 
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identify.  Chief  among  these  were  Simon  Spunky  (T.  G.  Fes- 
senden),  the  Hermit  (J.  C.  Chamberlain)  and  the  Meddler, 
who  has  not  been  ferreted  out.  The  best  articles,  however,  were 
Dennie's  own.  One  of  the  most  interesting  departments  was 
that  addressed  to  Readers  and  Correspondents,  crisp  comments 
on  rejected  and  accepted  contributions,  statements  of  the  edi- 
tor's designs,  apologies,  and  promises.  These  items,  it  is  said, 
were  often  written  at  the  last  moment,  and  expanded  or  cut 
down  to  suit  the  demands  for  space.  In  September,  1796,  Den- 
nie  tried  his  hand,  somewhat  diffidently,  at  formal  literary  criti- 
cism, in  a  series  of  articles  entitled  the  Country  Critic.  The 
series  dealt  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  with  the  Epistles,  Do- 
mestic, Confidential  and  Official,  of  Washington.  It  was  against 
Dennie's  principles  to  copy  from  contemporary  American 
periodicals  except  in  cases  of  exceptional  merit,  but  he 
occasionally  printed  selections  from  the  better  known  British 
poets  and  published  a  series  of  critical  Biographies,  taken  from 
English  reviews.  Among  the  authors  thus  treated  were  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Pope,  Cowley,  Jonson,  Waller, 
Drayton,  Donne,  Suckling,  and  others. 

The  most  notable  articles  in  the  Farmer's  Museum,  however, 
were  the  Lay  Preacher  essays.  These  ran  from  April  to  13 
September,  1796,  with  exception  of  the  number  for  31  May 
and  21  June,  and  irregularly  after  that,  once  or  twice  a  month, 
until  the  end  of  Volume  IV,  April,  1797.  In  a  Lay  Preacher 
written  considerably  later1  Dennie  stated  that  the  idea  of  a  series 
of  essays  in  the  guise  of  lay  sermons  was  suggested  to  him 
by  a  "Shandean"  discourse  he  found  and  read  in  the  study 
of  a  divine  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  visit  during  vacations 
at  college.  Although  influences  of  the  Sermons  of  Yorick  of 
Lawrence  Sterne,  a  favorite  author  of  his,  are  easily  traceable 
in  the  homilies  of  the  New  Hampshire  moralist,  Dennie's  own 
services  as  lay  reader  at  Claremont  undoubtedly  furnished  him 
with  the  chief  inspiration  of  his  design,  which  was  most  happily 
suited  to  his  temper  and  experience.  As  a  preacher  he  could 
appropriately  censure  the  follies,  crudities,  and  shortcomings 
of  his  countrymen ;  as  a  lay  preacher  he  was  not  debarred  from 
rambling  into  politics,  literature,  and  occasionally  frivolous 


1.    National  Gratitude,  1  July,  1799. 
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satire  on  manners  and  society.  Each  "sermon"  was  preceded 
by  a  motto,  or  text,  generally  from  Scripture,  and  the  outline 
was  that  of  a  sermon  in  little.  Strictly,  they  were  not  sermons 
at  all,  but  periodical  essays  similar  in  scope  and  purpose  to  the 
long  line  of  such  works,  from  Addison  down,  which  they  con- 
tinued. The  subjects  were  as  varied  as  the  writer's  moods  could 
make  them,  and  the  treatment  was  always  attractive.  Nothing 
to  equal  them  in  vivacity,  range  of  subject,  and  classical  flavor 
had  yet  appeared  in  America,1  and  they  were  widely  copied  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

In  the  Farmer's  Museum  for  8  December,  1795,  the  following 
notice  was  printed  under  the  heading  Literary  Intelligence. 

"We  hear  that  the  first  attempt  at  vivacious  and  periodical 
Essay  writing,  in  America,  will  be  exhibited,  during  the  winter, 
under  the  title  of  'The  Farrago,'  with  additional  essays  by 
Zachery  Beauclerc,  Esq.,2  to  be  published  a  volume  at  a  time, 
that  the  public  taste  might  be  tried  and  its  encouragement 
proved."  This  plan  to  publish  the  Farrago  papers  was  never 
carried  out.  In  August,  1796,  however,  a  small  volume  entitled 
The  Lay  Preacher,  or  Short  Sermons  for  Idle  Readers,  was1 
issued  from  David  Carlisle's  printing  office  and  offered  for  sale 
at  his  bookstore  in  Walpole.  The  book  contained  about  forty 
of  the  essays,  which  had  already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Farmer's  Museum.  It  had  a  fairly  large  sale  and  served  as  the 
foundation  of  Dennie 's  national  reputation.  The  English  trav- 
eller, John  Davis,  writing  in  1803,  considered  it  "the  most 
popular  work  on  the  American  continent."  Letters  compli- 
menting Dennie  upon  his  performance,  from  John  Fenno,  edi- 
tor of  the  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.,  Mrs.  Sarah  Morton  ("Philenia"), 
and  Noah  Webster,  are  contained  in  the  Dennie  Papers.  Best 
of  all  is  a  letter  from  his  old  preceptor,  Samuel  West,  in  which 
praise  is  mingled  with  fatherly  warning.  He  wrote,  "I  never 
entertained  ye  least  doubt,  my  friend,  with  respect  to  your  abili- 
ties for  making  your  way  in  ye  world,  much  to  your  own  honor 
and  ye  advantage  of  society — but  genius  is  invariably  connected 


1.  Their  only  close  rivals  were  the  sober  Essays  of  Noah  Webster, 
published  in  1790,  clear-cut,  straightforward  and  not  uninteresting  com- 
positions,  but  deficient  in  brilliancy  and  elegance. 

2.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  pseudonym  was  never  used  by  Dennie. 

3.  John  Davis.     Travels  in  the  United  States  of  America,  page  204. 
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with  strong  passions,  and  from  that  source  arises  ye  dangers. 'r 
It  may  be  useful  to  compare  the  literary  output  of  America 
for  1796,  when  the  Lay  Preacher  was  published,  with  that  of 
England  for  the  same  year.1  In  1796  Burns  died  and  Prescott 
was  born.  In  America  there  appeared  Joel  Barlow's  Hasty 
Piiddinf/,  written  three  years  earlier,  Thomas  Paine 's  Age  of 
Reason,  Part  II,  Susannah  Rowson's  Americans  in  England,  The 
Lay  Preacher,  the  Essays  of  Count  Rumford  (Benjamin  Thomp- 
son), and  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  with  two  or  three 
other  works  which  can  hardly  claim  to  be  literature.  In  Eng- 
land, to  offset  this,  there  are  listed,  besides  Burke 's  Letters  on 
a  Regicide  Peace,  Fanny  Burney's  Camilla  and  minor  works  by 
Peter  Pindar  and  George  Colman  the  younger,  the  first  pub- 
lished work  of  Walter  Scott,  the  first  volume  of  Poems  of  Cole- 
ridge, and  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Southey,  of  whom  at  least  two 
were  to  become  more  notable  writers  than  any  American  then 
living.  Whether  one  considers  the  historical  significance  or  the 
intrinsic  value  of  these  wyorks,  the  American  output  appears 
pitifully  light  in  the  scales. 

With  congenial  friends  and  pursuits,  a  growing  literary  rep- 
utation, and  an  income  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  live  as  he 
desired,  Dennie's  sojurn  at  Walpole  during  1796  and  1797  was 
comparatively  happy.  He  lived  in  the  household  of  the  Rev- 
erend Thomas  Fessenden  (1739-1813),  H.  C.  1758,  for  forty- 
six  years  the  Presbyterian  minister  there.  He  was  a  liberal- 
minded,  jovial  preacher,  who  contributed  to  the  Museum  and 
produced  in  1805  a  lengthy  work  called  the  Science  of  Sanctity. 
From  his  diminutive  size,  his  cocked  hat,  and  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  Jack  of  Clubs,  which  played  an  important  part 
in  their  favorite  game  of  Palm  Loo,  he  was  affectionately  nick- 
named Old  Palm,  by  Dennie  and  his  associates.  The  dress  and 
manners  of  the  eighteenth  century  held  on  longer  in  New  Eng- 
fand  than  in  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  An  excellent  account 
of  Dennie's  costume  and  demeanor  at  this  time  is  given  by 
Joseph  Buckingham,  the  noted  printer  and  editor,  who  as  a 
boy  served  a  brief  apprenticeship  of  six  months  in  Carlisle's 
office  in  1796  :2 


1.  See  Ryland's  Chronological  Outlines  of  English  Literature,  and 
Whitcomb's  Chronological  Outlines  of  American  Literature. 

2.  Buckingham.     Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature,  Vol.  II,  pages 
196-197. 
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"I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  Dennie's  personal  appearance, 
in  1796,  when  I  began  my  apprenticeship  in  the  printing  office 
of  David  Carlisle.  In  person  he  was  rather  below  than  above 
the  middle  height,  and  was  of  a  slender  frame.  He  was  par- 
ticularly attentive  to  his  dress,  which,  when  he  appeared  in  the 
street  on  a  pleasant  day,  approached  the  highest  notch  of  the 
fashion.  I  remember,  one  delightful  morning  in  May,  he  came 
into  the  office  dressed  in  a  pea-green  coat,  white  vest,  nankin 
small-clothes,  white  silk  stockings,  and  shoes,  or  pumps,  fastened 
with  silver  buckles,  which  covered  at  least  half  the  foot  from 
the  instep  to  the  toe.  His  small-clothes  were  tied  at  the  knees, 
with  ribbons  of  the  same  color,  in  double  bows,  the  ends  reach- 
ing down  to  the  ankles.  He  had  just  emerged  from  the  barber's 
shop.  His  hair,  in  front,  was  well  loaded  with  pomatum,  friz- 
zled, or  craped,  and  powdered ;  the  ear-locks  had  undergone  the 
same  process;  behind,  his  natural  hair  was  augmented  by  the 
addition  of  a  large  queue  (called,  vulgarly,  the  false  tail), 
which,  enrolled  in  some  yards  of  black  ribbon,  reached  half- 
way down  his  back.  Thus  accommodated,  the  Lay  Preacher 
stands  before  my  mind's  eye,  as  lifelike  and  sprightly  as  if 
it  were  but  yesterday  that  I  saw  the  reality. 

"Among  his  familiar  acquaintance,  and  in  the  company  of 
.literary  men,  Dennie  must  have  been  a  delightful  and  fascinat- 
ing companion.  In  the  printing-office,  his  conversation  with 
the  apprentices  was  pleasant  and  instructive.  His  deportment 
toward  them  was  marked  with  great  urbanity  and  gentleness. 
Being  the  younger  apprentice, — in  vulgar  phrase,  the  printer's 
devil, — it  was  my  lot  to  call  upon  him  for  copy,  and  carry  the 
proof  to  him.  Thus,  for  seven  or  eight  months,  my  intercourse 
with  him  ,was  almost  daily,  and  was  as  familiar  as  propriety 
would  sanction  between  an  editor  and  an  apprentice.  I  never 
saw  him  otherwise  than  in  good  humor. 

"Dennie  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  and  generally  postponed 
his  task  until  he  was  called  upon  for  copy.  It  was  frequently 
necessary  to  go  to  his  office,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find 
him  in  bed  at  a  late  hour  in  the  morning.  His  copy  was  often 
given  out  in  small  portions,  a  paragraph  or  two  at  a  time; 
sometimes  it  was  written  in  the  printing-office,  while  the  com- 
positor was  waiting  to  put  it  in  type.  One  of  the  best  of  his 
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lay  sermons  was  written  at  the  village  tavern,'  directly  opposite 
to  the  office,  in  a  chamber  where  he  and  his  friends  were  amus- 
ing themselves  with  cards.  It  was  delivered  to  me  by  piece- 
meal, at  four  or  five  different  times.  If  he  happened  to  be  en- 
gaged in  a  game  when  I  applied  for  copy,  he  would  ask  some  one 
to  play  his  hand  for  him  while  he  could  give  the  devil  his  due. 
When  I  called  for  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  sermon,  he  said, 
'Call  again  in  five  minutes.'  'No,'  said  Tyler,  'I'll  write  the 
improvement  for  you.'  He  accordingly  wrote  the  concluding 
paragraph,  and  Dennie  never  saw  it  till  it  was  put  in  print." 

Buckingham,  who  was  a  Connecticut  boy  of  rigid  morals,  and 
brought  up.  in  extreme  poverty,  was  scandalized,  and  nearly 
made  bankrupt,  by  the  custom  of  the  Museum  apprentices,  that 
a  newcomer  in  the  office  should  "treat"  with  wine,  brandy, 
sugar,  eggs,  and  crackers.1  He  soon  left  Walpole  and  sought 
employment  at  Greenfield,  Mass.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Dennie 's  talents  and  after  the  latter 's  death  wrote  a  series  of 
essays  in  the  New  England  Galaxy,  called  the  Preacher,  in 
imitation  of  him. 

Jeremiah  Mason,  like  everybody  else  who  has  described  Den- 
nie, states  that  he  was  a  charming  companion.  He  says,2  "He 
was  the  most  aerial,  refined,  and  highly  sublimated  spirit  it  has 
ever  been  my  hap  to  meet  with.  ...  With  a  good  share  of 
native  genius  he  had  a  delicate  and  accurate  taste,  .much  cul- 
tivated by  an  ardent  study  of  the  English  classics,  with  which 
he  was  thoroughly  imbued.  His  language  in  common  conversa- 
tion, without  any  appearance  of  stiffness  or  pedantry,  was  al- 
ways pure  and  classical.  He  early  determined  on  the  life  of  an 
author,  and  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  avoid  the  use  of  low  or 
vulgar  language  in  conversation,  in  order  to  be  secure  against 
it  in  writing.  .  .  .  His  powers  of  conversation  were  of  the 
highest  order.  He  had  a  slender  and  feeble  frame,  and  was 
often  depressed  by  bad  health;  but  when  in  good  health  and 
spirits,  I  think  have  never  known  a  more  eloquent  and  delightful 
talker." 

The  commencement  of  Volume  IV  of  the  Farmer's  Museum, 


1.  Buckingham.    Personal  Memoirs  and  Recollections.     Vol.  II,  pp. 
24-26. 

2.  Memoirs,  pages  30-31. 
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4  April,  1797,  was  marked  by  a  noteworthy  innovation.  In  the 
first  place,  the  name  was  changed  to  The  Farmer's  Museum  and 
the  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  Journal.  More  important, 
however,  was  the  setting  apart  of  the  last  page  of  the  Museum 
as  a  separate  literary  department,  surmounted  by  an  elaborate 
flower  design  and  headed  The  Dessert.  The  remaining  three 
pages  were  devoted  to  "Politicks,  Biography,  Economicks.  Mor- 
als and  Daily  Details."  An  increasing  amount  of  attention 
was  given  to  politics.  Dennie  was  kept  in  touch  with  occur- 
rences at  Philadelphia  and  with  negotiations  abroad  by  commu- 
nications from  Gen.  Lewis  R.  Morris  (1760-1825),  of  Springfield, 
Vermont,  and  Jeremiah  Smith  (1759-1842),  of  Peterboro,  New 
Hampshire,  both  Federalist  members  of  Congress.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  the  great  Fisher  Ames  furnished  a  hint  or  a  paragraph 
which  could  be  used  by  the  Museum.  Morris  was  a  member 
of  the  famous  New  York  family  whose  seat  was  at  Morrisania, 
but  had  moved  into  the  newly  settled  district  of  Vermont  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and  had  married  Theodosia,  daughter 
of  widow  Martha  Olcott,'  with  whom  Dennie  had  lived  at  Charles- 
town.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Vermont, 
and  served  in  Congress  from  1797  to  1803.  Smith  was  perhaps 
better  known.  He  was  an  excellent  scholar  and  a  polished  gen- 
tleman, a  graduate  of  Rutgers  in  1780,  an  associate  of  Web- 
ster, and  Congressman  from  1791  to  1797.  His  contributions 
were  frequently  in  the  form  of  hurried  notes  and  scraps  of  in- 
formation which  he  sent  to  Dennie  to  be  expanded  and  polished 
for  publication.  The  Daily  Details  were  almost  confined  to  the 
two  weekly  summaries,  Incidents  at  Home  and  Incidents  Abroad. 
The  Biographies  included,  besides  English  authors  like  Burns, 
Warton,  Surrey  and  Goldsmith,  orators  and  statesmen  like 
Fox  and  Burke,  and  foreign  worthies  like  Bonaparte,  Wieland, 
La  Fontaine,  and  Schiller. 

The  year  1797  marked  the  high  tide  of  the  fortunes  of  the 
Farmer's  Museum.  On  24  July,  Dennie  announced  that  he  had 
subscribers  in  all  the  states  except  Georgia,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  and  that  1,000  new  ones  had  been  gained  within  eigh- 
teen months  (i.  e.  since  January,  1796).  By  December  he  had 
2,000  readers,  including  some  "in  Georgia  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,"  a  circulation  larger  than  that  of  any  other  village 
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paper  in  the  United  States.  The  editor  was  also  "honored  with 
the  patronage  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  characters  in  the 
Union."1  Letters  have  been  preserved,  from  Fisher  Ames,  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Eliot  of  Boston,  G.  R.  Minot,  Richard  Alsop, 
Thomas  B.  Adams,  and  many  others,  praising  Dennie's  paper 
and  his  Federalist  politics.  The  literary  department,  too,  was 
flourishing.  In  February,  1797,  Dennie  had  written,  "With 
peculiar  satisfaction  the  Editor  informs  his  classical  readers 
that  most  of  the  writers  in  his  late  miscellany,  The  Tablet,  will 
resume  their  pens  and  employ  them  for  the  Farmer's  Museum." 
Chief  among  these  was  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner,  whose  long-promised 
continuation  of  Original  Criticism  appeared  tardily  the  next 
year.  The  break-up  of  the  Massachusetts  Magazine  in  1797 
brought  some  new  correspondents  to  the  Museum,  and  in  the 
same  year  Isaac  Story,  a  prolific  essayist  over  various  signatures, 
was  won  over  from  the  Newburyport  Political  Gazette.  Other 
new  correspondents  used  the  names  "Common  Sense  in  Disha- 
bille," the  " Congregationalist, "  "Charles  Chatterbox,"  and  the 
"Peddler."  In  the  winter  of  1797  "Colon  and  Spondee"  is- 
sued from  their  shop  a  series  of  Shreds  of  Criticism  on  several 
authors,  short  paragraphs,  for  the  most  part,  dealing  with  small 
matters  of  technique,  versification  and  diction,  in  the  work  of 
contemporary  poets. 

Aldrich's  Walpole  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  Literary  Club,  whose  members  contributed  to  the 
Farnn  r *x  Museum,  and  held  frequent  and  jovial  meetings  at 
Major  Bullard 's  famous  Crafts  Tavern  at  Walpole.  "His 
house, ' '  says  Aldrich,  ' '  was  the  resort  of  a  coterie  of  wages,  wits, 
and  literati  from  all  the  surrounding  country.  .  .  .  The  old 
tavern,  in  those  days,  at  those  gatherings,  was  turned  into  a 
literary  pandemonium :  wine  drinking,  late  suppers,  eard  play- 
ing, joke  cracking,  and  the  like  formed  the  programme  for  fre- 
quent meetings  during  the  year;  and  the  'wee  hours  of  the 
morning'  were  the  only  acknowledged  signals  for  breaking  up. 
The  good  cheer  of  Maj.  Bullard 's  house  was  known  far  and 
wide."2  The  members  of  the  coterie  were  for  the  most  part 
representatives  of  the  legal  profession  and  graduates  of  Har- 


1.     14  March,  1797. 

2     Walpole  as  It  Was  and  as  It  Is,  page  81. 
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vard  or  other  colleges.  Dennie,  sociable,  generous,  witty,  an 
excellent  declaimer  and  story  teller,  well  informed  and  keenly 
enthusiastic  about  literature,  was  easily  the  central  figure. 
Others  who  aided  in  making  Walpole,  tiny  and  remote,  a  lit- 
erary center  of  some  fame  were  the  Harvard  men,  Royall  Tyler, 
'76,  of  Guilford,  Vermont,  Roger  Vose,  '90,  John  C.  Chamberlain, 
'93,  of  Alstead,  N.  H.,  and  Samuel  West,  '88;  Thomas  Green 
Fessenden,  Dartmouth,  1796 ;  and  Samuel  Hunt,  of  Charlestown. 
Besides  these,  Jeremiah  Mason,  Yale  1788,  Colonel  Alpheus 
Moore,  Harvard  1783,  of  Westmoreland,  Doctors  Heilleman  and 
Spaulding,  and  Major  Bullard  occasionally  took  part  in  the 
festivities. 

Jeremiah  Mason  (1768-1843),  Y.  C.  1788,  was  a  Connecticut 
man,  who  practised  law  at  Walpole  from  1794  to  1797,  and  after- 
wards at  Portsmouth  and  Boston.  He  was  a  shrewd,  witty,  and 
intelligent  lawyer  and  served  as  U.  S.  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, 1813-1817.  In  1795  he  started  the  Walpole  Library  As- 
sociation, the  forerunner  of  the  present  public  library  of  the 
town.  He  was  the  first  librarian,  and  Dennie  was  the  second. 
His  Connecticut  principles  are  evident  in  the  pages  of  his 
Memoirs,  in  his  criticism  of  his  more  frivolous  Harvard  friends. 

Tyler  was  in  1797  a  man  of  forty,  with  a  growing  family, 
and  a  considerable  reputation  for  legal,  as  well  as  literary  ability. 
His  contributions  to  the  Farmer's  Museum  were  all  from  the 
Shop  of  Messrs.  Colon  and  Spondee;  he  was  Spondee,  and 
wrote  patriotic  odes,  amatory  verses  and  parodies  of  various 
sorts,  Dennie  supplying  most  of  the  prose  articles.  Tyler's 
novel,  The  Algerine  Captive,  or  The  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Dr.  Updike  Underhill,  was  published  in  twyo  volumes  by  Car- 
lisle at  Walpole  in  1799.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
American  novel  republished  in  England.  To  the  present-day 
reader  the  incidents  of  the  first  volume,  narrating  Dr.  Under- 
hill 's  experience  as  a  country  teacher  and  a  country  physician 
when  quackery  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  his 
practice  in  the  slaveholding  states,  are  decidedly  more  interesting 
than  the  subsequent  narrative  of  adventures  among  the  Alger- 
ines,  laden  as  it  is  with  geographical  and  moralizing  observa- 
tions, since  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  wrork  was  to  instruct  as 
well  as  amuse. 
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Roger  Vose  (1763-1842),  Dennie's  classmate,  settled  and  mar- 
ried at  Walpole  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  except 
for  four  years,  1813-1817,  when  he  was  a  representative  in 
Congress.  He  was  an  able  but  not  brilliant  lawyer,  fond  of 
fun  and  quick  at  repartee.  His  poetical  abilities  were  lavishly 
praised  by  Dennie  in  their  correspondence,  but  his  output  in 
the  Farmer's  Museum  was  probably  small.  I  have  been  able 
to  identify  only  a  few  humorous  poems,  including  an  epistle  from 
Frighted  Fanny's  Faithful  Friend  to  Frederic,  Fictitiously 
Fond. 

John  Curtis  Chamberlain  (1772-1834),  a  native  of  Worcester, 
was  a  fellow-student  with  Dennie  in  the  office  of  Benjamin  "West, 
at  Charlestown.  While  here  he  contributed  to  the  Eagle  or 
Dartmouth  Centinel,  essays  over  the  signature  of  Tim  Pandect. 
On  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1796  he  settled  in  practice 
at  Alstead,  adjoining  Walpole  on  the  east.  He  served  in  Con- 
gress in  1809-10.  He  was  an  excellent  advocate,  but  was  given 
to  an  excess  of  conviviality.  Though  not  a  member  of  the 
Literary  Club,  he  belonged  to  Dennie's  fraternity  of  writers 
and  contributed  in  collaboration  with  him  most  of  an  interesting 
series  of  essays  in  the  Farmer's  Museum  called  The  Hermit. 
These  began  appearing  in  the  summer  of  1796  and  continued 
for  a  year  or  more.  Chamberlain's  most  important  literary 
work,  however,  wras  A  Narrative  of  the  Captivity  of  Mrs.  John- 
son, printed  at  Walpole  by  David  Carlisle  in  1796,  and  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Mrs.  Johnson  herself.1  The 
work  aroused  great  interest  and  was  several  times  republished, 
both  in  America  and  in  England.  Chamberlain  moved  in  1826 
to  the  state  of  New  York,  where  he  died,  at  Utica,  in  1834. 

Samuel  West  (1771-1810)  was  a  son  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
West  of  Needham,  and  nephew  of  Benjamin  West  of  Charles- 
town.  In  the  latter 's  office  he  was  a  fellow-student  with  Dennie 
for  two  years,  after  he  had  graduated  at  Harvard.  He  was  ad- 


1.  Mrs.  Susanna  (Willard)  Johnson  (1729-1810),  with  her  husband, 
James  Johnson,  her  sister  Miriam,  her  three  children,  a  hired  servant 
and  a  neighbor,  were  captured  by  Indians  at  Charlestown,  30  Aug.,  1754, 
and  taken  through  the  woods,  with  great  hardships,  to  Canada.  After 
long  negotiations  she  and  her  husband  joined  each  other  at  Charlestown, 
1  Jan.,  1758,  and  the  whole  family  was  later  reunited.  Saunderson's 
History  of  Charlestown  has  a  full  account  of  her  captivity  and  of  J.  C. 
Chamberlain. 
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mitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  bar  in  1792  and  spent  the  next 
six  years  practising  law  at  Walpole.  After  that  he  removed  to 
the  county  seat  at  Keene,  where  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  as  "a 
most  brilliant  advocate  and  eloquent  lawyer."1  I  have  not 
identified  any  of  his  contributions  to  the  Farmer's  Museum. 

The  life  of  Thomas  Green  Fessuiden  (1771-1837)  is  an  unus- 
ual example  of  Yankee  resourcefulness.  A  son  of  Parson  Fessen- 
den^  of  Walpole,  he  paid  his  way  through  Dartmouth  by  teach- 
ing during  the  vacations  and  by  conducting  an  old-time  singing- 
school.  While  in  college  he  occasionally  contributed  poetry  to 
the  Eagle,  at  Hanover,  and  the  Farmer's  Museum  at  home.  His 
best  production  at  this  period  was  a  humorous  dialect  ballad 
entitled  Jonathan's  Courtship.  He  next  studied  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Vermont  bar,  and  practised  a  few  years.  In  1801 
he  was  sent  to  London  as  agent  for  a  Vermont  company  which 
had  patented  a  new  hydraulic  machine.  Here,  when  it  devel- 
oped that  a  defect  in  the  patent  made  the  project  worthless,  he 
set  about  and  invented  one  which  would  work.  Failing  to  interest 
patronage  in  this,  he  invested  what  money  he  had  left  in  a  new 
machine,  and  lost  all  of  it  through  fraud.  Penniless  in  London, 
he  decided  to  make  use  of  his  poetic  talents.  Another  Yankee 
inventor,  named  Perkins,  had  devised  what  were  called  Perkins' 
Metallic  Tractors,  one  of  the  earliest  electrical  appliances  for 
medical  use.  These  tractors  had  been  introduced  into  England, 
where  they  had  an  extensive  sale,  but  were  opposed  by  most  of 
the  English  medical  profession.  Fessenden  now  came  to  his 
countryman's  defense  in  a  long  poem  called  the  Terrible  Tract- 
oration,  by  "Christopher  Caustic,  M.  D.,  A.  S.  S."  This  ironical 
tirade  against  the  offending  tractors,  in  which  the  footnotes, 
laden  with  scientific  lore,  far  outweighed  the  text,  purported  to 
be  the  utterance  of  a  disgruntled  quack,  driven  out  of  practice 
by  the  innovation,  who  calls  upon  his  profession  to  assist  in 
their  destruction.  The  work,  in  spite  of  its  imitative  nature  and 
its  poetic  demerits,  ran  through  two  editions  in  England,  and 
three  more  in  America.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in 
1803,  where  his  Poems  in  1807,  and  a  malignant  satire  on  Jeffer- 
son and  the  Democrats  in  1805,  entitled  Democracy  Unveiled  or 


I.     See  Bell's  Bench  and,  Bar  of  New  Hampshire,  which   contains 
sketches  of  most  of  the  characters  mentioned  in  this  chapter. 
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Tyranny  Stripped  of  the  Garb  of  Patriotism,  permanently  se- 
cured for  him  whatever  credit  may  attach  to  the  title,  "the 
American  Butler. "  In  1805  he  began  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
paper,  the  Investigator,  in  New  York  City.  The  rest  of  his  quiet 
•and  useful  life  was  spent  in  practising  law  and  publishing  agri- 
cultural papers  in  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  and  Boston.  His 
later  works  were  Pills,  Poetical,  Political,  and  Philosophical,  in 
1809,  and  the  Ladies'  Monitor,  in  1818.  His  only  really  perma- 
nent work  was  the  establishment,  in  1822,  of  the  New  England 
Farmer,  an  agricultural  weekly,  which  is  still  published.  Ho 
died  in  Boston,  10  November,  1837,  and  is  buried  at  Mount 
Auburn.  A  well-written  biographical  sketch  of  him  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  who  as  a  young  man  knew  him  rather  intimately, 
appeared  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  for  January,  1838. 
His  principal  contributions  to  the  Museum  were  humorous  bal- 
lads, verse  satires  on  the  Democrats,  and  occasional  poems,  such 
as  the  long  Xew  Year's  Ode  for  1798,  all  over  the  signature  of 
"Simon  Spunky." 

Samuel  Hunt  (1765-1807),  of  Charlestown,  a  young  lawyer 
who  had  retired  from  his  profession  after  a  few  years'  practice, 
was  a  member  of  the  Literary  Club  and  a  contributor  to  the 
Museum,  but  his  output  was  small.  After  a  few  years  spent  in 
foreign  travel  and  two  terms  in  Congress,  he  led  a  small  band 
of  colonists  from  Charlestown  to  the  Ohio  country,  where  he 
perished,  with  most  of  the  rest,  near  Gallipolis,  Ohio,  7  July, 
1807. 

Several  of  the  most  frequent  and  ablest  writers  of  the  Fann- 
er's Museum  were  not  connected  with  the  Literary  Club.  The 
contributions  of  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner,  Jeremiah  Smith,  and  Lewis 
R.  Morris  have  already  been  noticed.  Another  who  contributed 
political  articles  was  Samuel  Barrett,  a  Boston  lawyer,  who  died 
in  1799.  Thomas  Day  (1777-1855),  Yale  1797,  brother  of  Presi- 
dent Jeremiah  Day  of  Yale,  and  later  a  noted  lawyer  and  judge 
of  Connecticut,  while  a  tutor  at  Williams  in  1798  and  1799,  sent 
a  few  poems  to  the  Museum.  His  principal  literary  effort  was 
TJif  Suicide,  a  blank  verse  dialogue  exhibited  at  the  Yale  com- 
mencement in  1797.  James  Elliott  (c.  1775-1839).  of  Brattle- 
boro,  Vermont,  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  critical  essays  called 
the  Rural  Wanderer,  in  the  Museum,  1799  and  1800.  His  Poeti- 
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col  and  Miscellaneous  Works  were  published  at  Brattleboro  in 
1799.1  William  Bigelow  (1778-1844),  H.  C.  1794,  school-teacher, 
preacher,  editor,  historian,  and  proof-reader,  contributed  to  the 
Museum,  in  1797  and  1798,  a  melange  of  light  and  witty  prose 
and  verse  called  Obi,  while  teaching  school  and  studying  the- 
ology at  Lancaster,  Mass.  He  used  the  nom-de-plume  "Charles 
Chatterbox,"  over  which  he  had  written  for  Paine 's  Federal 
Orrery  and  the  Massachusetts  Magazine,  which  he  edited  during 
its  last  days,  from  June  to  December,  1795.2 

Of  greater  importance  to  the  Farmer's  Museum  was  the  work 
of  two  young  lawyers,  David  Everett  of  Boston3  and  Isaac  Story 
of  Marblehead.  Everett  is  remembered,  or  rather  not  remem- 
bered, as  author  of  the  well-known  lines, 

"You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage."4 

While  studying  and  practising  law  in  Boston,  from  1795  to  1802, 
he  contributed  prolifically  to  the  Boston  Gazette,  to  a  literary 
paper  called  the  Nightingale,  and  to  the  Farmer's  Museum,  be- 
sides publishing,  about  1796,  a  blank  verse  tragedy,  Daranzel,  or 
the  Persian  Patriot.  For  Dennie 's  paper  he  wrote  in  1797  a 
series  of  witty  essays  entitled  Common  Sense  in  Dishabille,  which 
were  followed  by  other  miscellaneous  articles  signed  "Peter 
Pencil."  Everett  was  from  1797  to  1799  one  of  Dennie 's  most 
faithful  correspondents. 

In  1797  Isaac  Story,5  then  practising  law  at  Castine,  Maine, 

1.  He  was  a   Gloucester  boy  who  went  to  Vermont,   worked  in   a 
grocery  store  at  Guilford,  enlisted  and  served  under  Anthony  Wayne  in 
the  Northwest  Campaign,  1793-96,  and  later  became  a  prominent  lawyer 
in  Brattleboro,  and  member  of  Congress  in  1803-1809. 

2.  Several  collections  of  his  verse  were  published,  and  a  sketch  of  his 
life,  with  illustrative  selections,  may  be  found  in  Buckingham's  Speci- 
mens of  Newspaper  Literature,  Vol.  II,  pages  276  to  293. 

3.  David    Everett    (1770-1813),    Dartmouth,   1795,   was    a    native   of 
Princeton,  Mass.,  and  died  in  Marietta,  Ohio,  a  few  months  after  his  re- 
moval thither,  in  1813.     From  1802  to  1807  he  practised  law  at  Amherst, 
New  Hampshire.     On  returning  to  Boston  he  started  and  conducted  suc- 
cessively the  Boston  Patriot  and  the  Pilot. 

4.  Written  in  1790,  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  where  he  was  teaching 
school. 

5.  Isaac  Story   (1174-1803),  H.  C.,  1793,  was  a  native  of  Marblehead 
and  cousin  of  the  noted  jurist,  Joseph  Story.     Besides  his  contributions 
to  Dennie's  and  Barrett's  papers,  he  wrote  the  Traveler  essays  for  the 
Columbian  Centinel  and  conducted,  at  Castine,  the  Castine  Journal  and 
Eastern  ^Advertiser  in  1798-99.     After  1799  he  practised  law  at  Rutland, 
Mass.,  where  he  died,  aged  29,  in  1803.     Three  volumes  of  his  verse  and 
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began  contributing  to  the  Museum  occasional  humorous  poems 
by  "Peter  Quince,"  in  imitation  of  "Peter  Pindar,"  (John 
Wolcot).  These  continued  his  contributions  to  William  Barrett's 
Political  Gazette,  started  at  Newburyport  in  1795  and  discon- 
tinued as  an  independent  paper  in  1797.  The  same  is  true  of  a 
series  of  prose  essays,  From  the  Desk  of  Beri  Hesdin,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Farmer's  Museum  at  intervals  from  the  summer 
of  1797  to  the  end  of  1799.  They  were  well-written  moral  essays, 
modelled  on  the  Lay  Preacher,  a  little  more  serious  in  tone  and 
marked  by  less  vivacity. 

Doctor  Elihu  Hubbard  Smith  (1771-1798),  one  of  the  Hart- 
ford Wits  who  contributed  to  the  Echo,  a  friend  of  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  and  compiler  of  the  first  American  Anthology/ 
corresponded  with  Dennie  and  advised  and  criticized  freely. 
Apparently  he  did  not  contribute  anything  directly  to  the  Mus- 
eum, but  several  of  the  biographies  of  American  men  of  letters 
reprinted  from  English  reviews  were  the  product  of  his  pen, 
notably  the  sketches  of  his  friends,  John  Trumbull,  Colonel 
David  Humphreys,  Lemuel  Hopkins,  and  Timothy  Dwight.  In 
answer,  probably,  to  criticisms  for  thus  republishing  articles  from 
British  periodicals,  Dennie  printed,  18  February,  1799,  the  fol- 
lowing rather  illuminating  defense: 

"It  is  necessary  to  apprize  many  of  our  readers,  that  all 
the  articles  which  we  copy  from  British  publications  are  of  so 
recent  composition  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  importing  the  newest  publications,  they 
are  in  fact  original,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  a  great  ma- 
jority of  persons.  '  .  .  .  Every  department  in  this  paper, 
which  is  not  furnished  from  the  brain  of  the  editor  and  his  cor- 
respondents, is  supplied  from  works,  which  Jiave  not  been  more 
tlian  three,  six,  or  twelve  months  in  America.  .  .  .  Every 
man,  unless  tumid  with  the  most  ridiculous  pride  and  confidence 
in  American  genius  and  literature,  must  be  sensible  from  the 
newness  of  our  country,  from  the  deficiency  of  our  seminaries, 


essays  were  published,  at  Marblehead,  1792,  at  Boston,  1795,  and  at 
Salem,  1801.  A  narrative  poem,  Epistle  from  Yarico  to  Inkle. 
published  anonymously  at  Marblehead  in  1792,  has  also  been  ascribebd 
to  Story. 

1.     Published  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1793. 
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from  the  comparative  paucity  of  books,  and  from  the  almost 
total  want  of  patronage,  that  many  literary  articles  can  be  fur- 
nished in  perfection,  only  from  Europe.  .  .  .  The  silly 
vanity  of  a  self-complacent  American  may  be  wounded  at  this 
blunt,  but  notorious  truth.  Let  him  deny  it  if  he  can." 

In  spite  of  the  unnecessary  sneer  in  these  lines,  their  boasted 
truth  must  impress  an  impartial  mind.  After  all,  Joel  Barlow, 
Noah  Webster,  and  Timothy  Dwight,  even  Dennie,  Freneau,  and 
Charles  Brockden  Brown,  do  not  loom  very  large  beside  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  Scott,  Burns,  Doctor  Johnson,  Sheridan,  and 
Goldsmith,  whose  works  were  either  then  appearing  or  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  men  in  England. 

One  of  Dennie 's  infrequent  letters  home  during  this  period 
refers  feelingly  to  his  father's  insanity.1 

"If  my  unhappy  Parent  enjoys  a  lucid  hour,  for  God's  sake 
express  my  duty  and  affection  and  let  him  be  assured  how  I 
suffer  in  this  rude  buffetting  voyage  of  life,  the  want  of  a  Fath- 
er 's  guidance.  You,  my  dear  Mama,  are  a  real  friend  and  tender 
mother,  but  a  young  Man  requires  some  counsels  which  woman, 
timid  and  inexperienced,  cannot  bestow." 

In  August  and  September  of  the  same  year,  1797,  Dennie 
visited  his  home  and  spent  several  weeks  in  Boston,2  while 
Beri  Hesdin  occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Lay  Preacher.  He  seems 
to  have  stayed  most  of  the  time  at  the  new  and  palatial  home 
of  his  old  employer,  James  Swan,  at  Roxbury.  Two  letters  to 
his  friend,  Mason,  just  settled  at  Portsmouth,3  give  an  idea  of 
his  social  pleasures,  his  familiarity  with  literary  men  and  women, 
and  his  sentiments  toward  the  Bostonians.  In  the  first,  dated 
6  August,  1797,  he  wrote: 


1.  26  April,  1797.     Letter  to  his  mother. 

2.  Dennie's  probable  purpose  in  visiting  Boston  is  indicated  by  an 
entry  in  the  Diary  of  the  Reverend  William,  Bentley,  D.  D.,  of  Salem, 
Vol.  II,  29  Aug.,  1797: 

"Mr.  Nancrede,  editor  of  the  American  edition  of  St.  Pierre's  Studies 
of  Nature,  was  with  me.  .  .  He  tells  of  an  intended  Magazine  under 
Dennie  of  Walpole,  the  editor  of  the  Farmer's  Museum.  This  Gazette 
has  gotten  him  great  fame.  He  has  above  2,000  subscribers,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  even  in  Salem  are  upon  the  subscription  list  at 
Dabney's."  • 

Joseph  Nancrede  was  a  Frechman,  a  bookseller,  teacher,  and  editor 
in  Boston.  Several  letters  from  him  to  Dennie  are  preserved,  but  they 
do  not  bear  upon  the  magazine  mentioned  above. 

3.  Published  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceedings,  1880.     Vol.  XVII, 
pp.  362-65. 
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"I  have  arrayed  myself  in  sables  and  prattled  history  with 
Belknap.  I  have  spoken  softly  to  Miss  Buck  and  loudly  to  Miss 
Knox.  I  have  lounged  on  the  sofa  of  Philenia1  and  have  darted 
Federalism  at  her  French  spouse." 

The  second  letter,  25  August,  gives  his  comments  on  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  activities  of  Boston  : 

"I  pass  most  of  my  time  at  M's.,  and  visit  George  Cabot  and 
J.  Swan.  Jews  and  Gentiles  you  will  say;  true.  Men  of  all 
party  colors ;  but  no  low  people,  Jere,  no  hewers  of  wood  or 
drawers  of  water. 

"I  have  had  the  honor  of  making  two  bows  to  the  President- 
and  receiving  three.  About  three  hundred  guests  were  bidden 
to  the  feast,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  toasts  wrere  followed 
by  clamorous  hootings,  and  applause  quite  in  the  French  style. 
All  this  is  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  Bostonians,  who  are  un- 
questionably the  merest  boys  at  all  kinds  of  play. 

"I  find  strong  sense,  urban  manners  and  Ellsworth's  energy 
in  Cabot.  He  amuses  me  by  his  political  zeal  and  instructs  me 
by  his  worldly  wisdom.  Moreover,  he  giveth  good  dinners,  and, 
sinner  that  I  am.  I  think  partridge  at  least  as  palatable  as 
politics. 

"There  is  here  a  kind  of  would  be  literary-club.3  It  meets 
each  Wednesday,  and  consists  of  certain  lawyers,  quacks,  and 
merchants.  I  have  seen  these  people,  who  are  mostly  fools; 
Minot,  Clarke,  and  Kirkland  are  exceptions.  Our  historian. 
Belknap,4  appears  to  be  buried  in  plethora,  and  his  genius  is 
as  much  palsied  as  his  limbs.  They  are  all  lazy ;  and  reversing 
the  usual  order,  they  convene  rather  to  eat,  than  talk,  together." 
He  closes  his  letter  with  a  playful  remark  about  one  of  Swan's 
daughters,  who  had  momentarily  captivated  his  vagrant  heart: 

"She  looks  and  talks  exquisitely,  has  a  strong  mind,  and 
some  fortune,  if  her  mother  please.  Now  could  I  cheat  the  last 


1.  Philenia   was   Mrs.    Sarah     Morton.     Her   "French   spouse"   was 
Perez  Morton,  a  prominent  Democrat. 

2.  John  Adams. 

3.  The  Wednesday  Evening  Club,  founded  in  1776,  predecessor  of  the 
Century  Club.     A  historical  and  biographical  sketch  of  its  early  mem- 
bers  is   contained   in   the    Centennial   Celebration   of   the   Wednesday 
Evening  Club.     Boston,  1778. 

4.  He  wrote  the  History  of  New  Hampshire. 
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and  gain  the  first,  I  think  it  would  be  a  summary  way  to  be 
rich  and  happy." 

The  remaining  history  of  the  Farmer's  Museum  may  be  briefly 
told.  In  December,  1797,  a  series  of  paragraph  criticisms  of 
the  style  of  different  authors,  entitled  Shreds  of  Criticism, 
appeared  from  the  Shop  of  Colon  and  Spondee.  Bigelow's  Obi, 
and  the  Pedlar  essays  began  in  March,  1798.  In  May  a  pro- 
jected "new  and  very  elegant  edition  of  the  Lay  Preacher, 
with  very  copious  additions,"  was  announced,  but  like  many 
such  projects,  before  and  afterward,  nothing  came  of  it.  In 
June,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  a  year,  the  Lay  Preacher  re- 
turned, with  a  cheerful  sermon  on  the  text,  Here  Am  I,  for 
Thou  Didst  Call  Me.1  The  essays  appeared  regularly  until 
17  September,  and  after  that  at  intervals  again  until  the  last, 
26  August,  1799.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1798, 
while  Dennie 's  attention  was  directed  toward  other  affairs, 
the  Museum  showed  a  marked  decline  in  quality.  The  ablest 
contributors  fell  away  and  the  amount  of  "exotic  verse"  and 
borrowing  from  British  sources  in  the  Dessert  increased.  An 
appeal  to  his  old  supporters,  and  added  efforts  on  Dennie 's  part 
in  the  beginning  of  1799  brought  the  paper  back  to  its  pristine 
excellence.  Elliot's  Rural  Wanderer  now  made  its  appearance, 
as  did  the  few  poems  of  Thomas  Day.  Another  contributor 
was  John  Davis,  then  at  Coosawhatchie,  South  Carolina,  an 
erratic  English  traveller  and  scribbler,  of  whom  more  will  be 
said  later.  Most  of  the  prose  and  verse  not  contributed  by 
Dennie,  however,  at  this  period,  was  the  work  of  Alexander 
Thomas,  a  relative  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  who  succeeded  Dennie  as- 
editor.  Little  or  nothing  appears  to  be  known  about  him,  but 
in  1798  and  the  succeeding  years  he  kept  the  Dessert  bright 
with  witty  and  sentimental  verses  and  witty  and  sententious 
essays.  In  partnership  with  Isaiah  Thomas  he  conducted  the 
Museum,  with  a  brief  intermission,  for  several  years.  In  Feb- 
ruary. 1799,  "Colon  and  Spondee"  issued  two  new  A'arieties  of 
literary  goods  from  their  shop.  One  was  a  series  of  Political 
Applications,  parodied  passages  from  Shakespeare  and  other 

1.  Reprinted  in  Buckingham's  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature, 
Vol.  II,  pages  181-183.  The  sermon  for  1  April,  1799,  on  April  Fool 
Customs,  is  also  to  be  found  there,  pages  188-191. 
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authors,  to  apply  to  American  political  situations.  The  other 
was  a  long-lived  series  of  critical  miscellany,  entitled  An 
Author's  Evenings.  These  were  in  general  composed  of  short 
and  cursory  comments  on  different  authors,  illustrated  by  co- 
pious extracts  from  their  works.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for 
the  series  is  that  they  are  interesting  reading.  At  the  beginning 
of  Volume  VII,  1  April,  1799,  the  name  of  the  paper  was 
changed,  for  business  reasons,  to  The  Farmer's  Museum,  or  Lay 
Preacher's  Gazette.  In  the  same  year  a  series  of  American 
biographies  and  criticisms  of  American  works  was  undertaken.1 
It  is  interesting  to  find  that  Dennie  immediately  recognized  the 
worth  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge's  Lyrical  Ballads,  and  that 
in  spite  of  violent  political  differences,  he  praised  the  better 
poems  of  Freneau. 

Meanwhile,  the  finances  of  the  Museum,  in  spite  of  its  large 
circulation,  were  in  a  bad  way.  Frequent  appeals  to  delinquent 
subscribers  appeared  in  1797,  and  in  December  of  that  year 
the  price  was  raised  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  year,  to  cover  postage 
from  distant  points.  Carlisle  is  said  to  have  made  three  failures 
within  a  few  years,2  in  one  of  which  Dennie  lost  heavily.  In 
the  Museum  for  2  January,  1798,  Dennie,  after  outlining  a  num- 
ber of  improvements  to  be  instituted,  made  the  following  ap- 
peal to  his  readers.  "If  the  community  think  that  this  paper 
is  of  any  service  to  the  cause  of  government,  virtue,  and  litera- 
ture, let  them  encourage  a  man,  who  has  devoted  some  years, 
vacated  some  gainful  pursuits,  and  outwatched  some  lamps, 
to  qualify  himself  as  a  literary  and  political  herald."  With 
the  number  for  20  February,  1798,  Isaiah  Thomas  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Farmer's  Museum  again,  Carlisle  remaining  the 
printer.3  D'Cnnie,  with  a  reduced  salary  of  $400,  continued  as 
editor.  In  June  Alexander  Thomas  took  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  paper,  leaving  the  editorship  of  the  literary  and 
political  departments  to  Dennie.  The  latter 's  dispassionate  ac- 
count of  the  whole  procedure,  together  with  his  subsequent  ac- 


1.  The  only  work  criticised  was  Dwight's  Conquest  of  Canaan. 

2.  Marble.    Heralds  of  American  Literature,  page  204. 

3.  That  Dennie  suspected  Carlise's  business  honestly  in  these  failures 
may  be  inferred  from  a  letter  to  Roger  Vose,  7  Feb.,  1800,  in  which  he 
speaks  of  the  "curious  and  convenient  bankruptcy  of  Carlisle."     The 
latter  remained  printer  of  the  Museum  several  years  and  later  moved  to 
Boston,  where  he  printed  Fessenden's  Democracy  Unveiled,  in  1808. 
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tivities,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  his  mother  from  Walpole, 
6  September,  1799: 

"Soon  after  my  return  from  my  visit  to  Massachusetts  my 
Printer  failed.  In  consequence  of  this  bankruptcy,  I  lost  my 
whole  property  in  the  sale  of  my  little  "book,1  and  about  500 
dollars,  fairly  and  laboriously  earned  by  editing.  To  have  the 
whole  profits  of  my  pen,  the  honorable  and  liberal  source  of  my 
support,  thus  snatched  away,  you  may  easily  conceive  to  be  not 
only  mortifying,  but  an  embarrassing  event.  I  persevered,  how- 
ever, with  my  usual  spirit,  and  cherished  hope,  in  spite  of  my 
continued  disappointments.  With  a  reduced  salary  of  400  dolls. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  work  hard,  and  remain  at  home.  Let 
no  complaints,  therefore,  be  heard  on  this  subject.  A  journey 
to  Boston  would  have  incurred  expense,  unsuitable  to  the  de- 
ranged state  of  my  fortune,  and  I  have  not  a  friend  in  that 
Jewish,  peddling  and  commercial  quarter,  who  is  disposed  to 
render  me  service,  even  should  I  descend  to  ask  it. 

"In  consequence  of  my  perseverance  in  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  I  have  greatly  advanced  my  literary  reputation,  and  by 
my  success  and  popularity  in  Lay  Preaching,  have,  in  my  ob- 
scurity, been  slowly  and  silently,  but  I  hope  surely,  fixing  the 
basis  of  future  character.  My  attention  to  political  topics  and 
my  known  zeal  for  administration  have  conspired  to  advance 
my  hopes  for  fame  and  fortune.  A  year  since  I  endeavored 
to  secure  a  seat  in  Congress.  My  friends  here  were  active  and 
partial  in  my  behalf,  and  besides  much  newspaper  recommenda- 
tions, etc.,  I  had  a  handsome  number  of  suffrages  from  unbiased 
citizens.  But  I  pitted  myself  against  a  gentleman  already  in 
the  representation  of  the  State,  and  of  much  merit,  and  an  older 
man.  I  was  found  guilty  of  being  too  young  and  inexperienced 
and  I  lost  the  election." 

Dennie 's  name  had,  indeed,  been  put  forward  by  some  of  his 
admirers,  who  had  set  forth  his  claims  in  the  Farmer's  Museum 
on  31  July,  13  August,  and  20  August,  1798.  He  had  re- 
sponded to  two  toasts  at  the  civic  celebration  on  4  July,  and 
was  probably  the  best  known  of  the  young  lawyers  in  and  around 
Walpole.  His  candidacy,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 


1.    The   Lay  Preacher,   published   in   1796. 
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taken  very  seriously  by  the  electors.1  Dennie's  disappointment 
at  the  downfall  of  this  new  castle  was  doubtless  keen,  and  his 
attitude  after  it  was  characteristic.2  "I  was  disgusted  with  the 
levity  and  weakness  of  the  people,  and  concluded,  I  believe  very 
soundly,  that  promotion  from  them  would  be  given  very  late, 
if  given  at  all." 

Accordingly,  baffled  by  popular  indifference,  in  his  design  to 
batter  down  the  mud  wall  of  Democratic  opposition  in  Congress 
with  the  roses  of  Federalist  oratory  and  satire,  he  next  sought 
office  through*  the  patronage  of  the  administration.  His  polit- 
ical reputation  outside  of  New  Hampshire  was  probably  greater 
than  at  home.  His  consistent  and  vigorous  attacks  upon  the 
Democrats  of  New  England  had  brought  upon  him  the  counter- 
attacks of  opposition  papers  such  as  the  Independent  Chronicle, 
of  Boston,  and  the  Bee,  of  New  London,  Connecticut.  He 
proudly  announced,  on  16  January,  1798,  ' '  Since  the  editor  has 
been  splashed  with  the  mud  of  Chronicle  obloquy,  he  has  gained 
upwards  of  700  subscriptions."  He  was  called  "the  erudite 
Walpole  Fire-brand,"3  and  was  classed  with  such  prominent 
Federalist  editors  as  John  Fenno,  Noah  Webster,  Benjamin 
Russell,  Caleb  P.  Wayne,  and  William  Cobbett  ("Peter  Por- 
cupine").4 

A  parody  on  Shakespeare 's  Apothecary,  in  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
entitled  Retaliation,  or  the  Editor,  was  widely  printed  in  the 
Democratic  papers: 

"I  do  remember  well  a  fed'ralist, 
And  he  in  Walpole  dwells,  whom  late  I  noted, 
With  bloated  cheek,  red  nose,  and  fiery  eyes, 
Coining  fell  despotism.     .     .     . 


1.  The  figures  at  the   town  meeting  at  Walpole,  27   August,  1798, 
kindly  furnished  me  by  the  town  clerk,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hayward,  follow: 

"Votes  for  the  Representatives  of  the  State  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  were  given  as  follows:  Jonathan  Freeman.  Esqr.,  124; 
Abiel  Foster,  Esqr.,  120;  Thomas  Bellows,  Esqr.,  101;  Peleg  Sprague, 
Esqr.,  86;  William  Gordon,  Esqr.,  63;  Joseph  Dennie,  Esqr.,  6;  Oliver 
Peabody,  Esqr.,  2." 

2.  Letter  to  his  mother,  6  Sept.,  1799. 

3.  Buckingham.     Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature.  Vol.  II,  page 
304. 

4.  Editors  of  the  Gazette  of  the  U.  8.,  Philadelphia;  American  Min- 
erva,  New   York;    Columbian   Centinel  and   Federal   Gazette,   Boston; 
and  Porcupine's  Gazette,  Philadelphia,  respectively. 
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Noting  this  lordling,  to  myself  I  said, 

If  love  of  England,  monarchy,  or  gold, 

Could  bribe  a  native  to  betray  his  country, 

There  sits  a  pampered  wretch  would  sell  her  to  him."1 

The  charge  of  excessive  fondness  for  England  contained  in 
this  satire  is  not  unjust,  as  is  frequently  shown  in  his  pub- 
lished articles  and  still  more  frankly  in  his  letters.  After  re- 
peated disappointments  he  had  become  obsessed  by  the  idea 
that  under  the  patronage  of  a  royal  government  he  would  have 
received  the  recognition  which  he  thought  was  due  to  him,  and 
ascribed  to  the  churlishness  of  a  democracy  much  that  his  own 
indolence  and  depressed  spirits  were  responsible  for.  In  other 
respects,  he  was  more  aristocratic  in  his  views  even  than  John 
Adams,  who  wished  to  exalt  "the  rich,  the  well-born,  and  the 
able, ' '  above  their  fellows.2  Dennie 's  ideas  coincided  with  those 
rather  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  answered  a  democratic 
sentiment  with  'the  heated  remark,3  "Your  people,  sir, — 
your  people  is  a  great  beast!" 

As  early  as  1796  Dennie  had  entertained  hopes  of  political 
preferment.  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  from  Walpole,  6  August^ 
1796,  he  wrote: 

' '  The  upright  and  Federal  -politics,  I  have  aimed  to  inculcate, 
have  procured  the  attention  of  Government,  and  in  letters  from 
members  of  Congress,  I  have  been  warmly  thanked  for  my  serv- 
ices. ...  If  Mr.  Pickering's  secretary  in  his  late  embassy, 
had  not  chosen  to  go  with  Mr.  King,  I  should  have  been  nomi- 
nated as  Secretary  to  the  Court  of  London." 

It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  what  effect  upon  Dennie 's  lit- 
erary fortunes  such  an  appointment  might  have  had. 

At  the  beginning  of  1799,  tired  of  his  stay,  in  reduced  cir- 
cumstances and  in  obscurity,  among  the  rustics  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, desirous  of  a  wider  field  for  his  literary  and  political 
activities,  and  disappointed  of  obtaining  it  through  the  elect- 
orate, he  began  to  look  about  for  a  change.  The  outlook  was  en 
couraging.  Letters  are  preserved  offering  him  the  editorship 
of  influential  newspapers  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 


1.  Independent  Chronicle,  11  Dec.,  1797. 

2.  Channing.     Student's  History  of  the  U.  8..  page  280. 

3.  Henry  Adams.     The  First  Administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
page  85. 
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Baltimore,  and  Halifax,  on  terms  which  must  have  seemed  at- 
tractive to  the  penurious  editor.  One  of  these  offers  was  from 
James  White,  a  prominent  bookseller  of  Boston,  a  Federalist, 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Dennies.  He  had  bought,  the 
Independent  Chronicle  in  May,  1799,  and  intending  to  conduct 
it  as  a  non-partisan  paper,  offered  Dennie  the  editorship,  with 
a  salary  of  $1200.  The  latter 's  remark  about  the  matter  is  char- 
acteristic. He  wrote,  "I  was  really  sorry  that  I  could  not  assist 
Mr.  White.  But  it  was  absolutely  impossible,  even  if  I  had  not 
received  my  appointment,  unless,  which  would  have  been  de- 
structive to  his  interest,  he  had  wholly  changed  the  politics  of  the 
Chronicle.  If  he  had  allowed  me  12  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
I  must  have  refused  the  offer.  It  would  have  belied  my  feelings, 
my  habits,  my  principles,  my  conscience."1 

Several  circumstances,  however,  impelled  him  to  go  to  Phil- 
adelphia. First,  as  the  capital  of  the  United  States  it  offered 
a  chance  to  make  his  literary  fame  national.  Second,  William 
Cobbett  had  offered  to  publish  the  Lay  Preacher  at  Philadelphia 
and  pay  him  $1,000  for  the  copyright.2  Third,  John  Ward 
Fenno,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  owner  of  the  Gazette 
of  the  United  States,  had  offered  Dennie  the  editorship  of  the 
paper  at  a  salary  of  $800,  plus  a  percentage  on  all  new  sub- 
scriptions.3 Finally,  through  the  mediation  of  Lewis  R.  Mor- 
ris and  other  friends  at  Washington,  Dennie  had  secured  an 
appointment  as  private  secretary  to  Timothy  Pickering,  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  negotiations  leading  to  that  appointment  are 
preserved  in  the  Pickering  Papers,  at  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society  Library,  in  Boston.  Pickering's  letters  have 
the  studiously  deferential  tone  of  a  man  of  affairs,  conscious 
of  rendering  a  favor  to  a  man  of  "artistic  temperament." 
Dennie 's  are  filled  with  enthusiasm,  vanity,  and  consciousness 
of  having  been  useful  to  the  administration.  His  purpose  was 
divulged  to  his  mother  in  these  words,  "In  February  last,  I 
gave  that  official  to  understand  .  .  .  that  I  thought  I  could 
prove  useful  at  his  Bureau ;  that  I  wished  a  head  station  at  his 
desk,  for  a  few  months  that  I  might  acquire  the  diplomatic 

1.  Letter  to  his  mother,  6  September,  1799. 

2.  Dennie  Papers.     Letter  from  William  Cobbett,  30  Jan.,  1799. 

3.  Dennie  Papers.     Letter  from  John  Ward  Fenno,   12   Feb.,  1799. 
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style,  and  that  if,  by  the  success  of  my  pen,  and  by  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Govt.,  I  should  be  found  worthy,  my  objects  were, 
either  a  Secretaryship  to  a  Foreign  Legation,  or  a  Consulship. '  '* 
After  accepting  the  appointment  on  26  May,  1799,  Dennie  stipu- 
lated for  a  delay  of  three  months  before  starting  to  assume  his 
duties,  owing-  to  a  promise  made  to  Thomas  to  give  him  a  notice 
of  that  length  of  time  before  relinquishing  his  connection  with 
the  Farmer's  Museum.  Pickering  granted  the  request,  the  more 
readily  because *a  residence  in  Philadelphia  during  the  summer 
was  in  those  days  a  formidable  matter  for  a  man  of  habitually 
poor  health.  Dennie  accordingly  remained  at  Walpole  some 
days  longer  than  his  terms  required,  writing  for  the  Museum 
Lay  Preachers  ebullient  with  anticipations  of  fame  in  the  city. 
He  set  out  from  Walpole  about  the  second  week  in  September, 
1799,  without  having  visited  his  parents  at  Lexington.  He 
probably  never  saw  them  again.2 


1.  Letter  to  his  mother,  6  Sept.,  1799. 

2.  This  neglect  probably  cannot  be  ascribed  to  indifference.     The  in- 
creasing decay  of  his  father's  mind  was  a  spectacle  almost  unendurable 
to  Dennie's  sensitive  mind,  as  is  indicated  in  his  letters  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  adverted  to  it. 


CHAPTER  VII 

PHILADELPHIA,  1799-1800 THE  " GAZETTE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES" 

During  the  unhealthful  summer  season  of  1799,  the  govern- 
ment offices  were  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Trenton,  New 
Jersey,  and  thither  it  was  that  Dennie  turned. his  steps,  about 
the  middle  of  September  of  that  year.  Behind  him  he  left 
Walpole,  remembered  by  several  unpaid  bills  and  some  regrets; 
before  him,  he  hoped,  was  at  last  fame.  "I  lingered  in  N.  H. 
rather  too  long,"  he  wrote  to  Vose  from  Philadelphia,1  "but 
enough  of  mortal  time  is  left,  I  hope,  both  for  some  fame  and 
some  fortune. "  If  he  made  haste,  as  his  friends  who  knew  his 
dilatory  habits  urged  him  to  do,  he  probably  covered  the  dis- 
tance from  Walpole  to  Trenton,  travelling  by  stage-coach,  in 
six  or  seven  days,  of  which  four  or  five  would  be  consumed  in 
reaching  New  York,  and  two  more  in  journeying  from  that 
place  to  Trenton.2  To  the  considerable  discomfort  of  travers- 
ing in  a  slow-moving  coach  the  disreputable  roads  of  that  period, 
was  added  the  pain  of  a  sprained  thumb,  which  deprived  him 
of  the  use  of  his  right  hand  for  some  time  after  his  arrival, 
as  he  informed  his  mother  in  a  letter  some  months  later.3 

He  soon  gave  an  account  of  himself,  however.  An  interesting 
indication  of  his  presence  in  New  Jersey  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  The  Guardian:  or  New  Brunswick  Advertiser,  published 
at  New  Brunswick,  during  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, 1799.  This  had  been  a  serious  and  rather  dull  Federalist 
paper,  devoted,  as  its  name  indicates,  chiefly  to  advertising  and 
to  political  news,  and  conducted  by  Abraham  Blauvclt,  a  Rut- 
gers graduate  of  1789.  Suddenly,  on  15  October,  the  paper 
blossomed  forth  with  a  new  literary  department,  entitled  the 
Parnassus  Packet,  on  the  last  page.  The  chief  piece  under  this 
heading  was  an  essay  on  Slander,  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  called 
The  Lecturer,  and  signed  "Orlando,"  but  exhibiting,  in  its 
frequent  italics,  quotations,  and  highflown  language,  the  usual 

1.  Vose  Letters,  7  Feb.,  1800. 

2.  See  Adams.     History  of  the  U.  S.,  1801-1805,  Vol.  I,  p.  11. 

3.  20  May,  1800. 
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style   of   Dennie.     The   essay   was  headed   by  a   characteristic 
bit  of  verse, 

"     .     .  '  .     My  business  in  this  State 
Made  me  a  constant  observer  of  the  times, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o'errun  the  stew;  laws  for  all  faults, 
But  faults  so  countenanced, ' '  etc. 

The  next  number,  22  October,  has  a  second  Lecturer  essay 
on  Calumny,  very  rambling  and  pointless,  as  Dennie 's  hasty 
writings  frequently  were.  The  Harvard  Library  file  lacks  the 
papers  for  29  October  and  5  and  19  November ;  those  for  12  and 
26  November  have  poems  and  short  prose  pieces  from  the 
Farmer's  Museum,,  but  no  Lecturer.  By  17  December,  and  per- 
haps earlier,  the  Parnassus  Packet  was  discontinued. 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  the  government  returned  to 
Philadelphia,  and  Dennie  took  up  his  residence  at  the  capital 
of  the  Nation.  Philadelphia,  with  a  population  of  70,000  in 
1800,  was  the  largest,  most  beautiful,  and  in  many  respects  most 
advanced  city  in  the  United  States.  Its  market,  prison,  and 
water  and  lighting  systems  were  models  for  the  rest  of  the 
country.  As  a  center  of  national  communication,  being  the  chief 
starting  point  for  western  traffic,  via  the  Cumberland  road,  it 
had  not  begun  to  be  rivalled  by  New  York.  Its  manufactures 
were  extensive  and  important.  Under  the  leadership  of  men 
like  Franklin,  Rittenhouse,  and  Rush,  it  had  long  been  preemi- 
nent in  scientific  investigation  and  in  medicine.  It  had  the 
only  important  public  library  in  the  country.  As  a  literary 
center  it  then  excelled  Boston,  New  York,  and  Baltimore,  and 
contained  a  number  of  gifted  young  men  who,  with  true  Ameri- 
can versatility,  were  beginning  successful  professional  careers, 
and  writing  verse,  essays,  satires,  or  plays  as  a  diversion.  Three 
short-lived  magazines  of  considerable  merit,  the  Columbian 
Magazine  (1786-1792),  the  American  Museum  (1787-1792),  and 
the  Weekly  Magazine  (1798-1799),  offered  an  outlet  for  their 
effusions.  The  two  important  American  men  of  letters,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  and  Philip  Freneau,  were  intimately  connected 
with  Philadelphia.  The  city  has  always  attracted  to  itself  the 
brilliant  talents  of  other  cities  and  lands,  whose  accomplish- 
ments have  reflected  credit  upon  it.  Franklin,  Robert  Morris, 
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Mathew  Carey,  Thomas  Paine,  and  Jared  Ingersoll,  are  only 
a  few  examples  of  this  class  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
Moreover,  as  the  national  capital  until  July,  1800,  Philadelphia 
was  thronged  with  temporary  residents  representing  the  wit, 
eloquence,  and  sagacity  of  the  entire  country,  together  with  a 
number  of  brilliant  foreigners,  like  Talleyrand  and  Lafayette, 
who  gave  a  cosmopolitan  air  to  the  city.  It  was,  then,  truly  the 
political,  intellectual,  and  social  center  of  the  United  States,  into 
which,  from  a  quiet  rural  hamlet  in  New  Hampshire,  Dennie 
found  himself  transported  in  the  autumn  of  1799. 

As  Pickering's  secretary  Dennie  probably  had  a  pleasant  life, 
though  he  must  have  been  sadly  unfit  for  the  assiduity  and  at- 
tention to  routine  duties  which  the  position  required.  Pickering 
was,  however,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  an  intense  Federalist, 
whose  advocacy  of  the  extreme  views  of  Hamilton,  rather  than 
the  more  impartial  course  of  President  Adams,  procured  his 
dismissal  from  the  Cabinet,  in  May,  1799 ;  and  their  community 
of  tastes  and  political  sentiments  made  him  and  Dennie  close 
and  lasting  friends.  Dennie 's  position,  too,  as  well  as  his  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  President  and  several  of  the  New 
England  members  of  Congress,  gained  for  him  ready  access  to 
the  official  and  diplomatic  circles  of  the  capital.  His  income 
of  $1,000  a  year,  secured  for  him  by  his  friends  by  a  special 
grant  of  Congress,1  entitled  him  to  live  elegantly  and  to  pay 
his  Walpole  debts.2  In  addition  he  had  a  small  income  from 
the  Farmer's  Museum,  for  which  he  had  agreed  to  write.  His 
contribution,  beyond  political  items  from  the  seat  of  government, 
was,  however,  probably  small.  He  wrote  the  introductory  essay 
of  a  series  to  be  called  Proteus,  which  appeared  in  the  Museum 
23  December,  1799,  and  gives  some  account  of  his 'education  as 
a  child  at  home.  The  two  or  three  essays  which  followed  were 
from  another  hand. 

A  third  source  of  income  was  Fenno's  Gazette  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  Dennie  began  contributing  political  articles 
during  the  last  week  in  October.  The  following  month,  on  8 
and  16  November,  appeared  the  Lay  Preacher  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  two  remarkable  sermons  on  the  devastations  of  the  yellow 


1.  Letter  to  his  mother,  6  Sept.,  1799. 

2.  Letter  to  Roger  Vose,  7  Feb.,  1800. 
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fever  in  Philadelphia,  using  the  texts,  "Their  widows  are  in- 
creased to  me  above  the  sand  of  the  sea;  I  have  brought  upon 
them  against  the  mothers  of  the  young  men  a  spoiler  at  noon- 
day, ' '  and  ' '  These  be  the  days  of  Vengeance  " ;  in  which  the  dis- 
tresses and  afflictions  of  the  city,  and  indeed  the  world  at  large, 
were  declared  to  be  the  result  of  men's  sins^  and  especially  of 
the  frantic  madnesses  of  the  advocates  of  "liberty,  equality, 
fraternity."'  Seven  more  sermons  by  the  Lay  Preacher  K>f 
Pennsylvania  appeared  before  the  end  of  the  year,  including 
one  on  fathers,  one  on  mothers,  and  two  on  marriage.  That  of 
21  December,  1799,  on  the  text,  "Who  is  left  among  us  that  saw 
this  house  in  her  first  glory?  and  how  do  you  see  it  now?  is  it 
it  not  in  your  eyes,  in  comparison  of  it,  nothing?"  voices  the 
sentiment  of  a  bereaved  nation,  mourning  for  the  dead  Wash- 
ington.1 Together  with  these  were  published  a  number  of  his 
old  sermons,  for  the  purpose,  he  stated,  of  acquainting  the  Phil- 
adelphia public  with  their  merits,  with  a  view  to  issuing  later 
a  weekly  pamphlet,  to  contain  the  essays,  together  with  much 
and  various .  literature,  derived  from  original  writers,  at  home, 
or  from  the  purest  sources  abroad.2  In  the  same  announcement 
he  told  of  the  success  of  the  Lay  Preacher  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  enumerated  a  number  of  imitators,  using  the  titles  Occa- 
sional Preacher,  Gay  Preacher,  Itinerant  Preacher,  and  others.3 
Occasional  items  appeared  also  from  the  ' '  Shop  of  Messrs.  Colon 
and  Spondee." 

During  the  first  year  at  Philadelphia,  Dennie  lived  with  Will- 
iam Meredith,  a  young  lawyer  of  excellent  connections,  taste, 
and  breeding.  He  was  a  Federalist  in  politics,  an  Episcopalian 
in  religion,  a  college  graduate  and  a  lawyer,  and  a  lover  of 
letters,  in  all  of  which  respects  he  was  qualified  for  Dennie 's 
esteem  and  affection.  Simpson's  Lives  of  Eminent  Philadel- 
phians  describes  his  deportment  as  courteous  and  conciliating, 
his  hospitality  as  refined  and  gracious,  his  opinions  as  firm 


1.  The  Washingtoniana,  published  by  Christopher  Sower,  at  Balti- 
more, 1800,  quotes  this  sermon  from  the  Lay  Preacher,  "couched  in 
words  so  energetic  and  expressive,  that  among  the  different  tributes 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Washington,  this  deserves  particular  notice." 

2.  Gazette  of  the  U.  8.,  12  Dec.,  1799. 

3.  I  have  not  unearthed  any  of  these  "Preachers,"  which  may  have 
been   fictitious.     The   Old   Colony   Lay   Preacher   appeared   in   several 
numbers  of  the  Columbian  Centinel,  Boston,  during  the  early  part  of 

'  1799. 
8— D 
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but  tolerant.  "His  language  was  clean,  chaste,  and  elegant,  his 
person  commanding  and  graceful,  and  there  was  finish  in  all 
he  did  or  said."  His  equally  admirable  wife  was  Gertrude 
Gouverneur  Ogden.  Robert  Walsh,  a  Philadelphia  writer,  has 
said  of  her,1  "She  was  a  mother,  capable  of  fully  educating  her 
children  of  both  sexes — a  wife,  serving  as  the  efficient  counsellor 
and  partner  of  her  husband  in  all  his  duties  and  cares — a 
friend,  anxiously  reflecting,  judging,  feeling,  acting,  for  those 
whom  she  honored  with  her  regard."  William  and  Gertrude 
Meredith  were  perhaps  Dennie's  most  constant  friends  during 
his  life  in  Philadelphia,  even  after  their  increasing  family  made 
it  inexpedient  for  him  to  remain  an  inmate  of  their  household. 
Though  he  was  never  to  be  a  father,  Dennie  must  have  loved 
children.  Mrs.  Meredith  in  writing  to  Mrs.  Dennie,  13  June, 
1814,  about  an  intended  visit  of  her  daughter  Gertrude  to 
Massachusetts,  said:  "You  will  see  in  her  one  of  his  little 
darlings — the  prattling  companion  of  his  solitary  hours  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  a  child  whose  education  he  more  than  half  di- 
rected— one  whose  musick  and  song  always  chased  his  melan- 
choly for  the  last  years  of  his  life." 

Dennie's  circumstances  at  this  period  may  perhaps  be  best 
expressed  by  quoting  entire  a  long  letter  to  his  parents,  sum- 
marizing his  life  in  Philadelphia  from  the  time  of  his  arrival 
there.  It  was  written  during  one  of  his  father's  brief  intervals 
of  sanity.  The  letter  is  rambling  and  not  carefully  written, 
and  lacks  already  the  vivacity  and  light  spirits  of  his  earlier 
correspondence. 

Philadelphia,  May  20,  1800. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
My  dear  Friends, 

Your  letter  of  the  28  April,  indited  by  a  Father  and  Mother, 
was  gladly  received,  and  was  doubly  dear  to  my  heart. 

The  urgency  of  affairs  prevents  the  writing  of  letters  to  my 
best  friends.  Since  my  establishment  here,  I  have  been  much 
occupied.  You  read  in  the  public  papers  of  last  Autumn  that  I 
was  appointed  "Inspector  of  Records."  This  was  a  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  absurdity  and  inaccuracy  of  Gazette  statements. 
No  such  office  exists.  Private  and  confidential  Serivtary  to  the 

1.     In  his  Didactic*,  Philadelphia,  1836. 
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Secy,  of  State  is  my  designation,  and  my  official  duty  demands 
the  indispensable  attendance  of  six  hours  daily  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  business ;  and,  on  special  occasions,  the  service  of  the 
day,  nay  that  too  of  the  evening  js  required.  I  submit  it  to 
your  reason  whether  or  not  much  leisure  is  left  for  private  pur- 
poses. -  Agreeably  to  my  engagement,  I  should  certainly  have 
written  to  you  on  the  road,  but,  by  a  sinister  accident,  I  sprained 
the  thumb  bones  of  my  better  hand  and  was  incapable,  for  some 
time  after  my  arrival  at  Trenton,  of  tracing  a  legible  character. 
To  atone,  in  some  measure,  for  this  epistolary  silence,  so  un- 
pleasant to  you  and  so  binding  on  myself,  I  directed  Fenno  to 
send  you  regularly  his  Gazette.  Hence  you  would  perceive  that 
I  was  in  health,  and  in  action. 

I  fairly  and  honorably  by  my  own  spirit  and  by  my  own  exer- 
tions, without  patronage  of  friends,  as  the  cant  of  this  world 
miscalls  them,  and  without  servility  and  sacrifices  of  my  own, 
rose  from  the  mud  and  dust  and  ashes  of  village  obscurity  to 
my  present  situation.  Col.  Pickering,  who  was  my  Principal, 
gave  me  a  liberal  employment  and  the  highest  degree  of  his  confi- 
dence. We  are  intimate  friends.  He  is  suddenly  displaced, 
but  my  Situation  remains  unaltered  provided  a  Federal  admin- 
istration continue.  If  Mr.  Jefferson  come  into  power,  it  will 
then  be  time  for  a  man  of  my  feelings  and  principles  to  abandon 
public  life,  and,  perhaps,  even  my  country.  It  is  uncertain,  at 
present,  who  will  succeed  to  the  Department  of  State,  in  the 
room  of  the  shamefully  and  fatally  banished  Pickering.  A  man 
singularly  well  principled ;  of  a  pure  heart,  a  clear  head,  direct 
views,  a  faithful  and  laborious  servant  and  an  ancient  gentle- 
man !  The  office  is  now  in  Commission.  Its  duties  are  executed 
by  the  Atty.  General  of  the  U.  S.1  The  President  immediately 
on  the  dismissal  of  Col.  P.  requested  all  the  officers  of  the  bureau 
to  continue  and  discharge  their  duties  {is  usual.  Therefore  I 
shall  hold  my  place  and  emoluments,  at  least  for  the  present  and 
until  next  Autumn  or  Spring  I  see  what  turn  the  politics  of 
our  Country  take. 

I  have  a  large  and  airy  office  to  myself,  and  pleasantly  situated 
in  the  centre  of  this  City.  My  duties  though  claiming  much  time, 
and  of  a  dry  and  diplomatic  character,  are  useful  and  honorable. 
I  am  well  accommodated  with  lodgings  at  the  house  of  William 


1.     Charles    Lee,    of   Virginia. 
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Meredith,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of  distinction  and  unsullied  reputation 
here.  His  family  is  small  and  correct.  I  have  convenient  apart- 
ments, and  the  comfortable  aid  of  a  servant  man,  and,  as  you 
perceive,  still  retain  some  hankering  after  those  agreeable  Gyp- 
sies, the  Muses.  My  works  will  appear,  in  the  course  of  Six 
months,  and  in  great  pomp,  as  Swift  says.  I,  at  length^,  after 
various  literary  mortifications  and  disappointments,  have  the 
satisfaction  of  publishing  my  books  in  the  Capital,  and  of  guard- 
ing myself  absolutely  against  risque  and  some  small  hope  of  a 
partial  remuneration  of  my  labour.  Had  not  the  Revolution 
happened;  had  I  continued  a  subject  to  the  King,  had  I  been  for- 
tunately born  in  England  or  resided  in  the  City  of  London  for 
the  last  7  years,  my  fame  would  have  been  enhanced;  and  as 
to  fortune  I  feel  a  moral  certainty  that  I  should  have  acquired 
by  my  writings  3  or  4  thousand  pounds.  But,  in  this  Republic, 
this  region  covered  with  the  Jewish  and  canting  and  cheating 
descendants  of  those  men,  who  during  the  reign  of  a  Stuart,  fled 
away  from  the  claims  of  the  Creditor,  from  the  tithes  of  the 
Church,  from  their  allegiance  to  their  Sovereign  and  from  their 
duty  to  their  God,  what  can  men  of  liberality  and  letters  expect 
but  such  polar  icy  treatment,  as  I  have  experienced? — 

Miy  health  is  such  as  you  would  expect  to  find  in  the  descend- 
ant of  infirm  parents  and  in  a  man  of  quick  vibrations,  as  Dr. 
Hartley  calls  them,  and  of  a  studious  life.  My  body  is,  as  of 
yore,  rather  feeble,  but  I  trust  that  my  mind  has  rectitude,  and 
displays  useful  energies,  and  I  reverently  hope  that  the  Supreme 
Source  of  Intelligence  will  still  furnish  those  mental  gifts,  with 
which  he  has  been  generously  pleased  to  endow  me.  It  will  be 
agreeable  to  you,  I  presume,  to  listen  to  these  minute  details,  and 
to  make  these  miniature  pictures  of  my  private  habits  and  his- 
tory. I  am  still  a  Bachelor,  of  32,  and,  I  believe,  a  determined 
one.  I  have  no  attachments,  nor  no  intentions.  I  believe  I  may 
justly  call  myself  an  old  bachelor;  as  I  wear  my  hair  short,  in 
the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure,  I  can  with  propriety  say,  like 
Father  Jerome  in  the  drama 

"Few  the  locks  that  now  I  own, 

And  the  few  I  have  are  grey." 

For  my  Mother's  sake,  who  I  thought  would  be  pleased  with 
the  possession  of  this  memorial  of  me,  I  sat  at  Trenton  for  my 
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Picture.  I  have  made  various  attempts  to  forward  it.  But  the 
transportation  is  difficult.  I  hope  soon  to  send  it  to  Lexington. 
It  is  executed  in  Crayons,  by  a  British  artist  of  reputation,  and 
gives  a  tolerable  resemblance  of  my  features — I  am  treated  here 
with  much  attention  and  respect,  and,  known  as  a  professed 
man  of  letters  and  as  Commis  of  the  Bureau,  I  have  a  ready 
passport  into  good  company — 

On  Sundays,  when  not  too  fatigued  with  the  labor  of  the  week 
or  not  occupied  in  writing  Lay  Preachers,  or  political  essays,  I 
go  conscientiously  to  Church  and  listen  to  a  perfect  Liturgy  and 
sound  Sermon  from  the  lips  of  Bishop  White —  You  will  be 
haPPy  to  know,  what  I  can  truly,  and  religiously  assert,  that  my 
long  and  assiduous  habit  of  investigating  the  Sacred  writings  has 
ended  with  me,  as  with  Mr.  Locke,  and  Grotius  and  Sir  "William 
Jones,  in  a  perfect  and  settled  conviction  of  their  Divine  origin, 
and  matchless  utility  to  mankind.  In  a  concluding  number  of 
my  Essays  I  shall  add  the  testimony  of  one  more  Layman  to  the 
verity,  beauty,  and  use  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  Bible  is 
truly  a  blessed  book  and  happy  and  safe  is  that  man,  whose 
conduct,  as  far  as  mortal  imbecility  will  allow,  comports  with 
that  most  salutary  doctrine  contained  in  the  Gospels.  The  regu- 
lar fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  is,  particularly  at  the  present 
hour,  a  mighty  proof  of  Isaiah  and  his  associates  being  divinely 
inspired.  He,  who  adverts  to  the  horrible  convulsions  of  sub- 
verted France ;  the  downfall  of  the  Papal  power ;  the  moral  dark- 
ness of  whole  nations ;  the  total  eclipse  of  whole  orders ;  the "  gold, 
that  has  become  dim,"  and  "the  most  fine  gold -that  is  changed"; 
Kings  bound  in  chains,  and  their  Nobles  in  fetters  of  Iron ;  the 
Keepers  of  the  house  trembling,  and  the  Strong  men  bowing 
themselves ;  the  Pitcher  broken  at  the  fountain,  and  the  wheel 
broken  at  the  Cistern;  He,  I  repeat,  who  does  not  perceive  that 
all  this  has  been  foretold  by  Ancient  Holiness  and  "Wisdom  is 
blinder,  than 

"The  poor  beetle,  that  we  tread  upon." 

I  pass  from  topic  to  topic,  in  a  desultory  and  miscellaneous 
style,  because  Matter  presses  upon  me,  and  because  I  am  anxious 
to  etch  as  many  little  views  and  sketches  of  my  situation  and 
feeling's,  as  possible.  I  wish,  if  I  may  employ  metaphors  from 
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the  Art  of  the  Painter  to  crayon  out  an  extensive  view,  and  to 
group  many  objects. 

During  the  intervals  of  official  duty,  I  have  found  time  to 
acquire  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  and  a 
smattering  of  the  Spanish.  I  have,  by  very  assiduous  applica- 
tion to  official  dispatches,  made  the  diplomatic  style  familiar, 
and  have  improved  myself  in  the  knowledge  of  our  political 
relations,  Foreign  and  Domestic.  Amid  these  grave  cares,  I 
have  found  time,  subjected  to  all  the  deductions  of  delicate 
Health,  and  flagging  spirits,  to  read  and  write  considerably,  and 
sometimes  to  go  into  company  and  "see  the  Dolphins  play."  I 
have  dined  and  talked  much  at  the  table  of  Sir  R.  Liston,  the 
British  Ambassador  here.  He  is  a  courteous  and  well  informed 
Man,  conversant  with  most  of  the  Courts  of  Europe,  fertile  in 
anecdote,  and  of  various  and  well  disciplined  Knowledge.  As 
he  adds  affability  to  his  acquirements  his  conversation,  of  course, 
was  very  pleasant  to  me.  Mrs.  Liston  is  a  plain  Scotswoman  of 
manners  simple,  and  air  unconstrained,  as  those  of  Mrs.  Park- 
hurst  or  any  of  the  Parish  ladies,  in  your,  neighborhood.  She 
has  the  strong  understanding,  and  clear  sighted  Sagacity,  for 
which  my  Countrymen,  the  natives  of  North  Britain,  are  so  re- 
markable. I  have  been  much  amused  both  by  her  Provincial 
dialect,  which  to  my  ear  is  very  sweet,  and  by  her  shrewd  and 
good  humored  observations. 

Though  I  repair  often  to  the  houses  of  our  officers,  and  of 
people  of  fashion,  and  briefly  amuse  myself  with  the  pageantry 
of  parade,  and  the  prattle  of  an  evening  party,  yet  not  much 
of  precious  Time  is  sported  with  in  this  way.  I  seek  learned 
Strangers  and  Men  of  Letters,  and  wherever  Information  is  ex- 
hibited, I  am  a  Spectator.  One  of  my  frequent  associates  is 
Parson  Abercrombie,  the  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  a  Scholar, 
Gentleman,  and  Christian.  Dr.  Andrews,  the  Vice  Provost  of  the 
University,  frequently  gives  me  a  Supper  in  his  Convent,  and  a 
Mr.  Edward  Pennington,  of  Quaker  connexions,  sound  principles, 
plentiful  fortune,  and  in  literature  a  sort  of  Mecenas,  is  very 
kind  and  hospitable  to  me.  The  British  merchants  are  attentive 
to  me  and  I  find  them  very  sensible  and  honest  men.  Indeed,  I 
take  this  opportunity,  if  you  do  not  already  know  this  prejudice, 
to  express  my  strong,  well  grounded,  and  settled  attachment  to 
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Englishmen  and  English  principles.  Independently  of  my  fam- 
ily benefits  and  favours,  I  can  declare  with  emphasis,  that  the 
best  friends  I  have  proved  for'many  years  are  either  Englishmen, 
or  men  of  British  attachment,  partialities,  generosity,  and  humor. 
Therefore  for  a  selfish  and  Pharisaical  reason  I  have  a  .strong 
motive  to  love  the  Nation.  Putting  this  aside,  the  English  char- 
acter, abstractly  considered,  is  the  most  honest,  the  most  gene/- 
ous,  the  most  frank  and  liberal,  and  foul  is  that  day  in  our  Cal- 
endar, and  bitterly  are  those  patriotic,  selfish  and  Indian  traitors 
to  be  cursed  who  instigated  the  wretched  populace  to  declare  the 
4th  day  of  July,  1776,  a  day  of  Independence.  We  are  now  tasting 
the  bitter  fruit  of  that  baleful  tree,  which  our  "forefathers  at 
Plymouth"  planted,  which  Sam  Adams  and  Deacon  Newell  wat- 
ered, and  to  which  the  natural  malignity  of  our  rascal  populace 
has  given  the  increase.  Our  government  is  so  weak  that  it  is 
powerless  to  hold  out  much  longer  against  the  assaults  of  Fac- 
tion; and  another  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  civil  commo- 
tions are  now  near  at  hand.  To  your  deluded  True  Americans, 
to  your  Picarooning  pedlers,  and  to  the  simpletons,  who  believe 
that  a  republican  government  can  subsist  in  this  extensive  region, 
a  political  Paul  might  indeed  stretch  forth  his  expostulating 
hand,  and  again  rear  his  warning  voice,  with  a  "Sirs,  ye  should 
have  listened  to  me,  and  not  have  loosed  from  Crete,  and  gained 
all  this  harm  and  loss."  But  I  shall  weary  you  with  these  po- 
litical reflexions,  and,  therefore,  return  to  my  narrative.  By  the- 
information  of  a  friend,  just  returned  from  the  E-ast  Indies,  I 
learn  that  my  "Tablet"  has  been  reprinted  at  Calcutta  and 
Madras,  and  thus  I,  and  I  trust  you,  have  the  satisfaction  of  un- 
derstanding that  my  writings  have  reached  Asia.  I  shall  soon 
make  trial  of  their  fate  in  Europe.  Some  knowledge  of  my 
books  has  already  been  conveyed  to  England  and  at  the  bar  of 
London  Criticism  they  will  soon  appear,  and,  in  the  clerkly  words 
of  the  old  law,  ' '  Stand  upon  their  deliverance. ' '  I  have  strong- 
reason  to  anticipate  a  mild  and  equitable  Sentence,  from  the 
concurrent  opinions  of  Englishmen  in  America  to  whom  it  is 
just  and  grateful  for  me  to  ascribe  much  of  the  encouragement 
and  approbation  they  have  received  here. 

During  the  winter,  I  used  to  go,  sometimes,  to  the  Theatre 
and  recreate  myself  with  the  mimic  scene.    But  to  this  place  of 
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amusement  I  resorted  less  than  you  would  suppose.  The  Come- 
dians here  are  in  the  main,  very  indifferent,  and  were  so  much 
in  the  habit  of  acting  the  vile  trash  of  one  Kotzebue,  a  Jacobin 
German  philosopher  and  atheist,  that  I  shunned  the  stage. 
Whenever,  and  that  was  seldom,  they  selected  a  play  of  my  fav- 
orite Shakespeare,  or  any  drama,  the  offspring  of  British  Sense 
and  Virtue,  I  went  with  alacrity  and  listened  to  Cooper  and  Mrs. 
Merry  with  delight. 

Pray  write  a  few  lines  as  soon  as  convenient.    Mark  any  thing 
.that  is  memorable.    Live  happily  as  you  can  in  this  unpleasant 
world.     Cherish  Hope  and  tranquil  emotions.     Believe  that  I 
love  and  respect  you,  and  that,  though  wayfaring  through  the 
wilderness  I  have  "to  fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus"  I  shall  "over- 
come at  the  last"  and  that  though  "naked  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  life"  I  shall  not  dishonour  myself  or  you. 
Most  affectionately  yr's 

Joseph  Dennie. 

A  little  older,  surely,  is  the  man  who  writes  this,  prematurely 
gray  about  the  temples,  his  New  England  wig  and  breeches  dis- 
carded for  a  more  commonplace  tonsure  and  attire,  a  little  more 
soured  upon  the  world,  a  little  more  rigid  in  his  opinions,  re- 
ligious, political,  and  literary,  and  more  caustic  in  his  expression 
of  them;  yet  still  hopeful,  still  witty,  and  upon  occasion  gay, 
still  a  delightful  companion  to  divines,  diplomats,  and  ladies 
alike. 

His  political  surroundings,  and  his  conception  of  the  political 
situation  of  the  country  are  better  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his 
old  friend,  Vose,  dated  7  February,  1800  :— 

"I  frequently  resort  to  the  President's,  a  good  man  but 
somewhat  obstinate,  and,  growing  old,  a  sort  of  political  dimness 
has  ensued,  which  prevents  his  discernment  from  perceiving 
the  miserable  delusions  and  dangerous  folly  of  any  connexion 
with  deranged  France. 

"Of  Mr.  Jefferson  I  know  nothing;  and  in  this  I  am  not 
singular.  From  his  sullen  and  retired  habits,  few  know  more 
than  myself.  I  have  frequently  listened  to  the  sophistry  and 
watched  the  Montoni1  features  of  the  Genevan  Gallatin.  He 


1.     Montone,    a    character    in    Mrs.    Anne    Radcliffe's    Mysteries    of 
Udolpho. 
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is  flattered  and  followed  by  a  desperate  crowd,  whose  names  are 
too  obscure,  and  whose  bodies  and  minds  are  too  contemptible, 
for  the  pen  to  describe.  The  Connecticut  members  form  a  sort 
of  phalanx  by  themselves.  They  are  gregarious,  and  despise 
or  neglect  most  of  their  compeers.  These  men  are  not  meanly 
furnished  with  the  gifts  of  wit  and  wisdom ;  there  are  others 
of  the  Southern  and  Middle  Interests  who  are  able  and  active, 
but  the  brute  mass,  the  men,  who  are  told  by  the  head,  like  all 
populace,  are  despicably  mean,  weak,  and  miserable.  Such  is 
the  filthiness  of  some  of  their  persons,  and  such  the  stupidity  of 
some  of  the  faces  in  the  lower  house  of  your  National  Assembly, 
that  one  wrould  expect  to  see  them  following  a  dust  cart,  or  rising 
from  a  chimney,  and  not  even  admitted  into  a  scene  of  legis- 
lation. 

"I  think  it  by  no  means  an  improbable  event  that  some  civil 
convulsion  will  be  felt  in  the  heart  of  our  republic.  The  ground 
is  sometimes  in  motion  under  our  feet,  and  the  Federal  edifice 
is  not  so  stable  but  it  may  be  racked  if  not  overthrown.  Should 
your  political  castle  totter  or  decay  you  will  find  that  those 
British  builders  which  we  have  rejected,  may  yet  be  found  nec- 
essary to  repair  our  work,  perhaps  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  new 
corner.  If  the  people  discourage  royal  establishments,  become 
habitually  jealous  of  rulers,  divide  into  factions,  and  pant  for 
1776,  I  would  not  give,  Sir,  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  as  much  good 
Federalism  as  16  or  32  States  can  furnish." 

Dark  and  distrustful  sentiments  were  these,  bordering  upon 
treason,  but  such  were  entertained  by  many  sober-minded  and 
conscientious  Federalists  in  the  North.  The  deep  suspicion  and 
bitter  hostility  with  which  the  two  parties  then  regarded  each 
other  is  hard  to  comprehend  now.  Today  the  Republican  who 
goes  to  the  polls  knows  that  the  Democrats  are  not  leagued  to- 
gether in  secret  to  overthrow  the  government  and  betray  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  malicious  rabble. 
The  Democrat  likewise  realizes  that  the  Republicans  if  they  are 
victorious  will  not  turn  over  the  resources  of  the  nation  to 
British  hands  or  endeavor  to  set  up  a  monarchy  on  American 
soil.  Whichever  wins,  the  republic  is  too  well  established  to 
be  greatly  shaken.  Such  was  not  the  case  in  1800.  After  only 
eleven  years  of  existence  under  the  Constitution,  the  government 
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was  still  decidedly  an  experiment.  For  three  administrations 
the  power  had  been  in  the  hands  of  "the  rich,  the  well-born, 
and  the  able."  To  most  of  those  who  had  supported  these  ad- 
ministrations the  very  probable  contingency  of  the  control  going 
over  to  "the  desperate  crowd"  who  followed  Jefferson,  Gal- 
latin,  and  Madison  seemed  nothing  less  than  a  national  calamity. 
So  thought  the  Social  System  wrhich  dominated  New  England, 
the  consolidated  lawyers,  divines,  educators,  and  merchants  who 
made  up  the  class  from  wrhich  Dennie  came.  The  frightful  ex- 
cesses attendant  upon  the  French  Revolution  made  the  law- 
abiding  property  owners  of  the  northern  states  shudder  with 
horror  and  dread,  and  to  them  the  Democrats  were  American 
Jacobins  and  revolutionists,  a  belief  fostered  by  the  avowed 
mutual  friendliness  of  France  and  Jefferson's  party.  On  the 
other  side  the  distrust  of  English  and  aristocratic  influence  was 
equally  intense  and  equally  well — or  ill — grounded. 

At  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  government,  the  conflict  of  di- 
vergent views  was  waged  with  most  bitterness.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  22  January,  1798,  in  the  heat  of  debate, 
Matthew  Lyon,  Representative  from  Vermont,  spat  in  the  face 
of  Roger  Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  and  several  physical  en- 
counters between  the  two  ensued.  Political  duels  and  affrays 
of  a  more  serious  nature  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  Such  a 
one  was  that  in  Fourth  Street  between  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache,  editor  of  the  Aurora,  and  John  Ward  Fenno,  son  of 
John  Fenno,  editor  of  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States.  A  later 
editor  of  the  Aurora,  William  Duane,  for  criticizing  the  troops 
engaged  in  suppressing  the  so-called  Fries  Rebellion,  in  North- 
ampton County,  was  attacked  at  his  home  by  a  party  of  the 
officers  concerned,  and  severely  beaten,  after  having  fought  until 
he  "could  neither  see  nor  hear  nor  stand."1  A  savage  news- 
paper war,  in  which  the  bitterest  personalities,  the  most  un- 
founded charges,  and  the  most  pointed  coarseness  were  freely 
engaged  in,  had -been  waged  for  some  time,  chiefly  by  Bache 's 
Aurora  and  James  Carey's  Recorder  on  the  Democratic  side, 
and  Fenno 's  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  and  Cobbett's  Porcupine's  Ga- 
zette on  the  Federalist.  Such  coarseness  and  savagery  of  in- 
vective were  partially  justified  by  the  usage  of  the  British 

1.     Letter  from  Duane  to  Stephen  R.  Bradley,  10  Nov.,  1808. 
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press;  in  fact  most  of  the  men  engaged  had  had  their  training 
abroad.  Duane  and  the  Careys,  James  and  Matthew,  were 
Irishmen;  and  Cobbett,  perhaps  the  most  virulent  of  all,  was 
an  Englishman.  The  Fennos,  father  and  son,  were  New  Eng- 
land men,  nearly  the  first  of  a  long  line  who  were  to  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  newspaper  press  of  Philadelphia,  New 
York,  and  Baltimore. 

The  death  of  Bache  and  the  elder  Fenno  of  the  fever  in  1798 
left  Duane,  John  Ward  Fenno,  and  Cobbett  the  principal  figures 
in  this  newspaper  warfare.  William  Duane  (1760-1835),  whose 
interesting  life  has  recently  been  sketched  in  a  very  poorly 
written  and  peculiar  book,1  was  the  son  of  Irish  Catholic  par- 
ents, born  in  northern  New  York,  and  educated  in  Ireland. 
After  some  experience  as  a  printer  in  London,  as  editor  of  a 
newspaper  at  Calcutta — whence  he  was  forcibly  transported  for 
injudicious  criticisms — and  as  parliamentary  reporter  for  the 
General  Advertiser  (now  the  London  Times)  he  came  to  Phil- 
adelphia in  1796,  and  for  a  short  time  conducted  the  True 
American,  an  Anti-federalist  paper.  Soon  he  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Aurora,  which  he  conducted  with  great  vigor 
and  spirit.  In  1801,  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
Mrs.  Bache 's  husband,  the  two  survivors  married,  and  the  paper 
passed  into  Duane 's  hands.  Under  Bache  and  Duane  it  had 
attacked  the  administration  at  every  point,  and  was  considered 
the  most  sensational  sheet  in  the  country,  though  in  no  respect 
except  partisan  virulence  could  it  compete  with  the  refined  sen- 
sationalism of  the  modern  press.  With  7,000  subscribers  it 
had  in  1802  the  largest  circulation  in  the  country,  and  it  was 
long  a  powerful  factor  in  national  politics.2  Duane  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  libel  suits  and  political  quarrels,  as  was 
William  Cobbett  (1762-1835)  better  known  as  Peter  Porcupine. 
Cobbett,  the  son  of  a  Surrey  farmer,  self-educated,  after  spend- 
ing eight  years  in  garrison  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  another  year  in 
London  agitating  an  advance  in  the  pay  of  British  soldiers, 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1792,  in  the  capacity  of  tutor  in 
French  and  political  pamphleteer.  He  was  violently  pro-Brit- 
ish and  anti-French,  and  his  utterances,  such  as  the  Observa- 


1.  William  Duane,  by  Allen  C.  Clark,  Washington,  1905. 

2.  James  Wilson,  grandfather   of  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  was 
for   some   time   employed   with   Duane   on   the   Aurora.     See   William 
Bayard  Hale,  Woodrow  Wilson:  The  Story  of  His  Life.,  pp.  4-11. 
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tions  on  Priestley's  Emigration,  were  praised  by  the  Anti- Ja- 
cobin in  England.  In  1796  he  started  a  bookstore  and  issued 
a  monthly  pamphlet,  the  Censor.  Some  idea  of  the  pugnacity 
of  the  man  may  be  gained  from  his  custom  of  exhibiting  in  his 
bookstore  windows  the  pictures  of  nobles,  princes,  and  kings, 
not  excluding  George  III — "in  short  every  picture  thjat  I 
thought  likely  to  excite  rage  in  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain." 
In  March,  1797,  he  began  the  publication  of  a  daily  Federalist 
and  pro-British  paper,  Porcupine's  Gazette  and  United  States 
Daily  Register.  In  this  for  three  years  he  carried  the  free 
utterance  of  the  press  to  its  full  extreme  in  his  bold  and  not 
always  truthful  attacks  upon  all  persons  and  things  democratic 
and  un-British.  The  savagery  and  license  of  these  writings  won 
him  many  enemies  among  Federalists  as  well  as  Democrats. 
He  went  out  of  his  way  to  attack  the  bleeding  practices  of 
Doctor  Rush,  \vas  sued  by  the  doctor,  and  in  1799  was  compelled 
to  pay  damages  of  $5,000.  His  property  was  seized  for  payment 
and  he  left  Philadelphia.  At  New  York  he  delivered  a  few 
•  parting  shots  in  the  Rush-Light  before  departing  for  England 
in  June,  1800.  John  Fenno  (1751-1798)  was  a  native  of  Boston 
and  for  several  years  a  school-master  there.  He  moved  to 
New  York,  and  when  that  city  was  the  capital  of  the  country, 
established  there  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States.  He  moved 
with  the  seat  of  government  to  Philadelphia  the  following 
year.  The  Gazette,  which  was  a  semi-official  organ,  supported 
the  Federalist  administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams.  After 
his  death  his  son,  John  Ward  Fenno  (1778-1802),  U.  of  P.,  1795, 
then  only  nineteen,  carried  on  the  paper  in  his  stead.  Though 
he  inherited  his  father's  principles  and  abilities,  the  paper 
declined  for  a  time,  for  which  reason  the  successful  young  editor 
of  the  Farmer's  Museum,  was  asked  to  co-operate  in  its  manage- 
ment. 

For  Dennie  the  years  1799  and  1800  were  years  of  plans  and 
prospectuses.  The  Gazette  for  26  December,  1799,  announced 
that,  if  the  wealthy  and  wise  wrould  lend  their  support,  the  paper 
should  appear  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form,  as  "The  Gazette 
of  the  United  States,  etc.  A  paper  auxiliary  to  sound  princi- 
ples, by  Oliver  Oldschool,  Esq."  The  size  of  the  New  Year's 
subscription  list  was  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  project 
should  be  undertaken.  At  the  same  time  a  small  weekly  pam- 
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phlet  for  the  breakfast  table,  to  contain  "moral  and  amusing 
essays,  and  elegant  literature  in  general,"  and  be  called  the 
Lay  Preacher's  Magazine,  was  proposed,  if  sufficient  encourage- 
ment were  shown.  The  subscription  list  did  not  show  the  re- 
quired increase,  and  neither  project  was  carried  out. 

Dennie  contributed  extensively  to  the  Gazette,  however,  and 
entered  merrily  into  the  war  with  Duane  and  the  Democrats. 
The  paper,  which  was  a  daily,  and  rather  dull,  with  the  habit 
still  preserved  by  some  Philadelphia  publications,  of  covering 
the  outside  pages  with  advertising  matter  and  printing  the  news 
on  the  inside,  became  decidedly  more  brisk,  as  well  as  literary. 
As  an  example  of  newspaper  repartee  in  1800,  the  following  re- 
mark about  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun  may  be  quoted,1 
"The  Editor  of  the  Sun  is  a  blockhead,  and  an  ass  and  a  True 
American.2  I  would  have  the  sapient  animal  thrown  at  once 
into  the  Poultry  Cotnpter  for  his  better  information."  Duane 
was  "the  gin-drinking  pauper  who  is  said  to  conduct  Bache's 
paper,"3  and  of  one  of  his  writings  it  was  observed,  "This  is  a 
paragraph  such  as  a  fool  would  write,  and  such  as  Duane  writes, 
whenever  he  is  urged  by  the  enlivening  influence  of  GIN  to 
write  at  all."4 

The  Lay  Preacher  of  Pennsylvania  continued  to  republish 
his  old  sermons  and  to  write  occasional  new  ones.  Two  of  the 
latter,  for  25  January  and  15  March,  voice  Dennie 's  disapproval 
of  the  vanities  of  fashion,  cosmetics,  and  other  feminine  follies 
of  the  capital.  The  Political  Portraits  and  other  squibs  from 
the  Shop  of  Colon  and  Spondee  which  had  appeared  in  the 
Farmer's  Museum  were  continued  here,  as  were  An  Author's 
Evenings  and  the  department  of  Literary  Intelligence.  Under 
this  heading  occur  frequent  references  to  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  novelist,  praising  his  Edgar  Huntly,  lamenting  his  ill- 
health  and  poverty,  and  censuring  him  for  following  the  German 
romanticists  and  AVilliam  Godwin.  Tyler's  Algerine  Captive, 
which  had  appeared  in  1799,  is  also  praised,  but  for  most  Ameri- 
can writings  Dennie  had  nothing  but  scorn. 

The  right  and  wrong  sides  of  Dennie 's  contemptuous  attitude 


1.  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.,  27  Nov.,  1799. 

2.  A  name  adopted  by  one  faction  of  the  Democratic-Republicans. 

3.  Gazette  of  the  U.  8.,  2  Dec.,  1799. 

4.  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.,  27  Mar.,  1800. 
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toward  American  literary  productions  can,  I  believe,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  perusal  of  a  couple  of  extracts.  The  first  appeared 
in  the  Columbian  Centinel,  Boston,  19  October,  1799,  and  was 
entitled,  "To  the  Editor  of  the  Farmer's  Museum  and  Lay 
Preacher's  Gazette."  It  was  mentioned  in  the  Gazette  of  the 
U.  8.  as  an  "illiberal  and  scurrilous  attack  upon  the  celebrated 
Dennic,"  but  it  appears  to  be  rather  a  dispassionate  and  sen- 
sible statement  of  facts.  The  following  passages  are  quoted: 

"I  conceive  that  a  great  part  of  your  uneasiness  arises  from 
this  circumstance — that  you  have  written  a  book.  This  book 
was  neither  printed  so  well,  nor  circulated  so  rapidly,  as  you 
could  have  desired.  I  wish,  in  my  soul,  that  Spotswood,  Dobson 
or  Thomas  would  give  us  an  elegant  edition :  Or,  if  this  should 
not  be  done,  that  it  might  be  reprinted  in  England,  and  a 
whole  cargo  pent  over,  in  judgment  for  our  neglect.  However, 
that  we  may  not  be  too  severe  upon  our  country,  I  would  ask 
you,  Sir,  whether  with  all  your  literary  talents  and  labors,  you 
would  have  been  sure  of  acquiring  more  fame  and  patronage  in 
England  than  you  have  in  America?  Has  it  never  been  the  case 
that  geniuses  as  great  as  yours  have  been  exhausted  in  cheerless 
poverty,  even  in  that  country  to  which  you  refer  us  as  a  pattern 
of  everything  that  is  generous  and  noble?  Authors  do  talk  of 
living  in  garrets — of  feeding  on  cobwebs,  etc.  This  phraseology, 
if  I  mistake  not,  originated  in  London.  At  least  it  has  been 
frequently  used  there. 

"On  the  whole,  I  am  convinced,  that  if  our  country  be  er- 
roneous either  in  religion  or  politics;  or  deficient  in  literary 
taste  and  patronage,  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  she  will 
be  more  correct,  even  should  you  abate  something  of  your  zeal 
and  perseverance.  Sarcasm  will  never  convert  dullness  into 
ingenuity,  nor  will  genius  be  bullied  into  exercise." 

This  sets  forth  the  wrong  side  of  Dennie's  attitude,  the  pique, 
the  disappointed  vanity,  the  illusion  that  elsewhere  all  things 
are  as  they  should  be,  and  the  resultant  unthinking  condemna- 
tion of  things  American.  The  partial  justification  of  his  censure, 
however,  is  well  set  forth  in  a  paragraph  from  the  Gazette  of  the 
U.  8.,  29  April,  1800.  The  following  ridiculously  florid  and 
stilted  account  of  the  launching  of  the  frigate  President  at  New 
York  was  reprinted  verbatim  from  the  New  York  Advertiser: 
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"Yesterday  morning,  at  10  o'clock  precisely,  the  Daughter  of 
the  Forest  and  the  Heir  of  the  Ocean,  embraced,  in  peerless 
Majesty,  her  destined  element.  The  order,  beauty,  and  godlike 
simplicity  of  the  scene,  the  pen  of  man  cannot  depict.  The 
beholders  alone  can  know  the  mingled  sensations  of  Pleasure, 
of  Joy,  and  of  National  Glory,  that  the  scene  excited.  The 
harbor  on  both  sides  for  some  distance  was  thronged  with  ves- 
sels whose  decks  were  covered  with  admiring  beholders.  The 
neighboring  hills,  housetops,  and  even  the  shores  of  Long  Island 
were  crowded  with  spectators  whose  acclamations  echoed  the 
Glory  of  America.  Several  Artillery  and  Volunteer  Companies, 
according  to  the  arrangements  of  General  Hughes,  paraded  near 
the  shore,  and  after  she  entered  the  water,  closed  the  scene  with 
a  feu-de-joie.  On  the  whole,  we  think  it  the  most  noble  scene 
ever  exhibited  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Her  construction, 
timber,  and  workmanship  reflect  much  honor  upon  her  builders, 
and  great  merit  is  due  to  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Cheeseman,  under 
whose  direction  she  moved  with  the  most  perfect  ease  and 
harmony,  and  with  a  noble  Bow,  bade  the  Land  ADIEU." 

A  very  clever  mock-serious  criticism  of  this  paragraph,  line 
by  line,  occupied  two  columns  of  the  Gazette  and  concluded  with 
the  following  paragraph: 

"After  having,  at  some  length,  in  a  style  of  burlesque  and 
banter,  thus  analysed  this  curious  paragraph,  it  may  seem  im- 
pertinent to  close  the  subject  gravely.  But  the  subject  is  of  im- 
portance, and  deserves  the  sober  consideration  of  all,  who  aspire 
to  write  and  converse  with  purity  and  simplicity.  This  para- 
graph was  not  selected  for  the  purpose  of  exclusive  animadver- 
sion. We  have  no  particular  spleen  against  this  individual 
composition.  It  was  picked  up  from  a  similar  mass  of  writings 
in  America,  as  a  type  of  a  very  common,  current  and  utterly 
vicious  style,  at  once  the  fashion  and  disgrace  of  the  family. 
Criticism  is  useful,  and  shall  speak,  though  her  voice  'grate 
harsh  thunder'  to  the  ear  of  the  true  patriots,  bombastic  edi- 
tors, fustian  orators,  college  boys  and  id  genus  omne.  Our  re- 
proach and  ridicule  are  intended  to  reform.  America  has  in- 
dulged this  rant  too  much.  It  is  time  it  should  be  ridiculed 
and  reasoned  away.  "We  must  choose  this  day  whom  we  ic-ill 
serve.  We  have  the  'Moses  and  the  Prophets'  of  language.  We 
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have  Dean  Swift,  Dr.  Robertson  and  Sir  William  Jones.  We 
have  too  the  miserable  remnants  6f  Cromwell's  Puritanism, 
the  Babylonish  dialect  of  'forefathers  at  Plymouth,'  the  red 
lattice  phrases  of  acquitted  felons,  and  the  'hissing  hot'  speeches 
from  many  a  town  meeting.  Of  these  deformities  let  us  be 
ashamed,  and  strive  to  emulate  a  diction  pure,  simple,  expres- 
sive and  English." 

The  most  inchoate  and  at  the  same  time  exuberant  period  of 
our  national  history  produced  a  great  amount  of  blatant  verb- 
iage such  as  that  quoted  from  the  Advertiser,  which,  to  a  man 
of  classical  instincts  and  training,  seemed  worthy  only  of  un- 
compromising censure.  The  defect  of  Dennie's  criticism  of  it 
is  that  in  his  nervous  irritation  and  his  settled  spite  against  re- 
publican institutions,  he  often  overshot  the  mark  and  became  as 
ridiculous  as  were  the  objects  of  his  satire. 

In  the  meantime  Dennie's  literary  ambitions  were  active 
enough.  By  the  advice  of  Cobbett,1  the  intended  publisher  of 
the  long-desired  edition  of  the  Lay  Preacher,  the  publication 
had  been  deferred  until  the  winter  of  1799.  By  the  winter 
Cobbett  had  lost  his  suit  and  relinquished  his  printing  and  book- 
selling trade ;  so  the  scheme  fell  through.  In  the  Gazette  of  the 
U.  8.,  30  April,  1800,  however,  there  appeared  proposals  for 
"An  Original  American  Work,  The  Lay  Preacher,"  to  appear 
in  two  volumes,  royal  octavo,  to  be  published  by  subscription, 
price,  four  dollars,  two  payable  upon  signing.  It  was  to  be  issued 
by  John  Ward  Fenno,  and  sold  by  William  Cobbett,  New  York, 
James  White,  Boston,  and  many  other  booksellers  in  various 
places,  including  London  and  Edinburgh.  Earlier  than  this, 
on  29  March,  the  Gazette  had  informed  its  readers,  under  the 
heading  of  Literary  Intelligence: 

"It  is  understood  that  the  Author  of  the  Lay  Preacher  pro- 
poses to  publish  a  liberal  translation  of  the  works  of  Sallust, 
the  Eoman  historian." 

Since  the  Americans  wrere  too  much  engrossed  with  other 
affairs  to  study  "the  beautiful  reliques  of  ancient  wisdom,"  he 
proposed  to  have  it  published  by  Strahan,  Cadell  &  Davis, 
booksellers,  London.2  On  27  May  appeared  proposals  for  a 


1.  Contained  in  a  letter  to  Dennie,  30  Jan.,  1799. 

2.  I  have  found  no  further  mention  of  this  project. 
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third  work,  The  Farrago,  or  Essays  Gay  and  Grave,  by  the 
author  of  the  Lay  Preacher,  to  be  published  by  a  third  book- 
seller, Asbury  Dickins,  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  price  of  two  dollars. 
With  these  three  promising  irons  in  the  fire,  Dennie 's  outlook 
must  have  seemed  to  him  very  promising  indeed,  but  he  was 
doomed,  as  he  had  been  so  often  before,  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Except  in  a  limited  classical  and  diplomatic  circle,  he 
was  not  widely  known  in  Philadelphia ;  Americans  were  inter- 
ested in  other  matters,  rather  than  letters ;  and  his  subscription 
lists  were  not  filled.  When  'one  considers  the  relative  merit  of 
Dennie 's  essays  and  his  repeated  disappointments  in  the  patron- 
age of  his  countrymen,  one  realizes  the  element  of  justice  in  the 
chagrined  castle-builder's  later  tirades  against  the  American 
system  of  publishing  literary  works  by  subscription. 

Cobbett 's  judgment  was  perhaps  right  when  he  inquired  im- 
patiently, ''Why  will  you,  then,  continue  to  'chop  block  with  a 
razor'?"1  Three  letters  from  Cobbett  dated  from  New  York,  14 
April,  1  May,  and  7  May,  as  well  as  the  long  letter  to  his  parents, 
20  May,  1800,  are  interesting  as  indicating  that  Dennie  had  con- 
sidered leaving  America  for  England  with  Cobbett  in  June.  The 
latter  was  urgent  in  his  invitation,  painting  radiant  pictures  of 
Dennie 's  literary  future  in 'the  British  metropolis,  but  Dennie 
hesitated,  waiting  to  hear  from  the  results  of  his  proposals  for 
the  Lay  Preacher.  Cobbett  wished  him  to  publish  it  in  Europe. 
"The  doubts  which  you  appear  to  entertain,"  he  wrote,  14  April, 
"do,  I  must  confess,  astonish  me.  The  prospect  is  so  fair;  the 
offers  I  make  so  advantageous,  that  your  hesitation  makes .  me 
fear  that  you  are  still  too  much  attached  to  home,  to  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  leave  it."  His  third  letter  accepts  Dennie 's  decision 
as  final,  assures  him  of  his  friendship,  and  promises  to  sell 
the  Lay  Preacher  in  London.  He  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  1800. 

On  12  May,  Pickering  was  removed  from  office  as  Secretary 
of  State  by  President  Adams,  and  John  Marshall  replaced  him 
in  the  cabinet.  At  Adams'  request  Dennie  and  other  subordin- 
ates of  the  department  retained  their  places,  but  the  young  sec- 
retary's incapacity  is  shown  in  a  letter  from  Pickering  to  Mar- 
shall, 27  June,  1800  r 


1.  Letter  to  Dennie,  1  May,  1800. 

2.  Pickering  Papers,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  557. 
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"Mr.  Dennie  will  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  this  letter. 
Desirous  of  being  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  to  be  relieve-.  1 
from  the  drudgery  of  editing  a  newspaper  for  a  very  inadequate 
compensation,  his  friend  Gen'l  Morris  recommended  him  for  a 
place  in  the  department  of  State.  But  I  cannot,  because  I  ought 
not,  to  conceal  from  you,  that  Mr.  Dennie 's  habits  and  literary 
turn — I  should  rather  say,  his  insatiable  appetite  for  knowledge, 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  render  his  service  as  a  clerk  less 
productive  than  the  labours  of  many  dull  men. 

"He  still  wishes,  however,  to  renew  his  attendance  in  the  de- 
partment of  State,  to  make  a  fresh  essay  to  serve  his  country, 
provide  for  his  support,  and  promote  his  ultimate  views  of  ren- 
dering, in  another  line,  more  important  benefits  to  his  fellow- 
citizens  and  to  mankind.  He  therefore,  being  a  perfect  stranger 
to  you,  has  asked  of  me  a  letter  of  introduction.  You  will  be 
gratified  by  the  proofs  he  will  give  you  of  an  enlightened  mind, 
and  with  his  admirable  manners ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  in- 
clined to  the  most  liberal  indulgence  of  his  laudable  proposition." 

Dennie 's  connection  with  the  Department  of  State,  however, 
at"  the  new  offices  in  Washington,  was  probably  not  renewed.  In 
April  Fenno  advertised  the  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  for  sale,  and  in 
May  it  was  bought  by  Caleb  Parry  Wayne.  About  the  time  of 
the  transfer1  a  long  announcement  in  Dennie 's  well-known  stvle, 
declared,  "The  editor  of  this  Gazette  is  happy  to  inform  his 
Subscribers,  and  the  Public,  in  general,"  that  the  paper  would 
continue  in  its  upright  Federalist  principles,  an  implacable  ene- 
my to  Jefferson  and  Jacobinism.  Wayne  is  said  to  have  been  a 
printer  in  Philadelphia.  In  January,  1798,  he  had  appeared 
in  Boston  as  the  publisher  of  a  Federalist  paper,  known  succes- 
sively as  the  Daily  Advertiser  and  the  Federal  Gazette,  which 
lasted  only  four  months.-  A  paper  conducted  by  him  was  sure 
to  be  violent  in  its  partisan  attitude  and  scurrilous  in  its  attacks. 
On  Saturday,  21  June,  the  office  of  the  Gazette  was  removed  to 
65  South  Front  Street,  probably  the  site  of  Wayne's  printing 
house.  On  the  preceding  day  it  was  announced  that,  "The  Lit- 
erary and  Miscellaneous  department  in  the  Gazette  of  the  U.  S. 


1.  14  May,  1800. 

2.  Buckingham,  Specimens  of  Newspaper  Literature,  Vol.  II,  pp.  301- 
307. 
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will,  for  the  present,  be  conducted  by  the  sometime  Editor  of 
the  Farmer's  Museum  and  Lay  Preacher's  Gazette.  Care  will 
be  employed  to  procure  insertion  of  papers  and  paragraphs 
auxiliary  to  Government,  Morals  and  Learning."  Federalist 
statesmen,  men  of  liberal  and  literary  leisure,  and  gentlemen  of 
the  bar  were  asked  to  render  their  aid. 

The  position  of  literary  editor  of  the  Gazette  of  the  U.  S. 
Dennie  probably  retained  during  the  year,  and  in  spite  of  th-3 
large  amount  of  space  given  to  political  news  during  the  excite- 
ment of  a  national  election,  much  attention  was  also  paid  to 
literature.  The  various  literary  and  miscellaneous  departments 
were  continued  in  an  interesting  manner.  Second-hand  Lay 
Preachers,  Colon  and  Spondee  comments,  the  Moral  Dispensary 
and  Epigrams  from  The  Chirping  Cobbler  enlivened  the  sheet, 
and  a  small  body  of  occasional  correspondents,  using  the  pen- 
names  "Seneca,"  "Tristram,"  "Viator,"  "Annette  Tooth- 
brush," "Manlius,"  the  "Looker-on,"  and  "Lucy  Lackaday," 
was  collected.  On  9  August,  1800,  the  ballad  We  Are  Seven 
was  printed  and  its  "inimitable  simplicity  and  tenderness" 
were  praised,  the  supposed  author  being  Mr.  Coleridge.  Fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  "asinine  blunderer,"  Duane,  occurred, 
the  cleverest  of  which  follows:1— 

"The  modest  Duane  tells  his  readers,  that  he  receives  letters 
praising  the  ABILITY  (Quiz)  with  which  the  Aurora  is  con- 
ducted! This  equals  Hopkins'  Razor  Strops." 

Attacks  were  also  made  upon  Joseph  Priestley,  the  English 
scientist  and  divine,  founder  of  English  Unitarianism,  who,  after 
his  house  was  destroyed  by  a  Birmingham  mob,  had  emigrated 
to  Pennsylvania,  and  had  begun  issuing  his  Letters  to  the.  In- 
habitants of  Northumberland,  which  advocated  principles  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Jefferson. 

In  the  summer  of  1800  there  appeared  anonymously  in  New 
York  a  little-known  political  pamphlet  of  some  sixty  pages, 
entitled  Desultory  Reflections  on  the  New  Political  Aspects  of 
Public  Affairs  in  the  United  States  of  America  since  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Tear  1799.1  It  bore  a  long  motto  beginning. 


1.  25  August,  1800. 

2.  The  only  copies  of  this  pamphlet  and  of  Part  II  known  to  me,  are 
in  the  library  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.     In  both  parts  the  name  of 
John  Ward  Fenno  has  been  written  in  as  the  author,  but  the  librarian, 
Mr.  C.  K.  Bolton,  does  not  attach  much  significance  to  this  fact. 
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"Keep  watch!  Make  thy  loins  strong,  fortify  thy  power  might- 
ily"; was  prefaced  by  a  short  Advertisement  of  the  writer's 
purpose,  and  was  "printed  for  the  Author  by  G.  &  R.  "Waite, 
and  Published  by  J.  W.  Fenno,  No.  141,  Hanover  Square." 
It  is  ascribed  by  Sabin's  Bibliotheca  Americana,  on  what  au- 
thority I  know  not,  to  Dennie ;  and  the  literary  style,  the  biblical 
and  classical  phraseology,  and  extravagant  political  ideas  stamp 
it  as  probably  Dennie 's  work.  The  action  of  the  southern  leg- 
islatures in  appointing  presidential  electors  pledged  to  Jefferson, 
thus  precluding  a  contest  and  making  his  choice  practically 
certain,  was  the  cause  for  alarm.  The  remedies  proposed  by 
the  author  were  as  much  out  of  accord  with  the  historical  con- 
ditions as  might  be  expected.  He  desired  to  secure  a  more 
centralized  government  by  abolishing  the  states  and  replacing 
them  by  counties  governed  by  lieutenants.  The  individual 
power  of  the  president  was  to  be  lessened  and  an  immediate  dec- 
laration of  war  against  France,  with  whom  naval  hostilities  had 
for  some  time  been  in  progress,  was  urged.  A  Second  Part  of 
the  Desultory  Reflections,  with  the  same  signature  and  in  the 
same  style,  appeared  later  in  the  same  year.  The  motto  this  time 
was  even  more  formidable,  "And  I  looked  and  beheld  a  pale 
Horse;  and  his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  fol- 
lowed with  him."  The  thirty-eight  pages  of  this  pamphlet  form 
an  arraignment  of  a  federal  government  as  a  failure,  and  a 
demand  for  a  Constitutional  Party  and  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment. While  most  of  the  contents  of  these  works  must  seem  to 
us  quaint,  if  not  absurd,  Dennie  should  be  given  credit  for 
seeing  the  real  weakness  that  existed  in  a  confederation  of 
states,  the  danger  which  threatened  in  1814,  and  again  in  1832, 
and  eventually  tore  the  Union  apart  in  1861. 

The  impending  national  election  was  the  signal  for  the  appear- 
ance, in  the  Gazette  and  other  Federalist  papers,  of  articles 
like  that  of  27  September,  entitled : 

THE  GRAND  QUESTION  STATED 

God — and  a  Religious  President:  or  Jefferson  and  No  God. 
The  likelihood  of  the  election  of  a  Democratic  president  to  suc- 
ceed Adams  stirred  the  Federalists  to  the  bitterest  vituperations 
against  the  Jacobin  opponents  of  law,  order,  and  property. 
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Parson  James  Abercrombie,  of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Dennie,  spoke  from  the  pulpit  in  August 
on  the  danger  of  electing  "an  irreligious  chief  magistrate,"  and 
in  answer  to  criticism,  declared  that  "as  a  Christian  minister 
he  conceived  it  to  be  his  duty,  when  the  interests  of  religion 
and  morality  were  involved,  in  the  prevailing  discussions  of 
public  policy,  publicly  and  professionally  to  declare  his  opin- 
ion."1 In  November  Jefferson  and  Burr  received  seventy-three 
electoral  votes  to  sixty-five  for  Adams ;  and  after  some  Federalist 
machinations  to  seat  Burr,  Jefferson,  the  arch-Democrat,  was 
elected.  Dennie  and  the  Federalists  of  New  England  and  the 
North  truly  believed  that  "some  civil  convulsion  in  the  heart  of 
our  republic"2  would  follow.  "History  and  their  own  experience 
supported  them, ' '  says  Henry  Adams.  ' '  The  clergy  and  serious 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  assuming  that  the 
people  of  America  were  in  the  same  social  condition  as  the 
contemporaries  of  Catiline  and  the  adherents  of  Kobespierre, 
sat  down  to  bide  their  time  until  the  tempest  of  democracy  should 
drive  the  frail  government  so  near  destruction  that  all  men 
with  one  voice  should  call  on  God  and  the  Federalist  prophets 
for  help.  The  obstinacy  of  the  race  was  never  better  shown 
than  when,  with  the  sunlight  of  the  nineteenth  century  bursting 
upon  them,  these  resolute  sons  of  granite  and  ice  turned  their 
faces  from  the  light,  and  smiled  in  their  sardonic  way  at  the 
folly  or  wickedness  of  men  who  could  pretend  to  believe  the 
world  improved  because  henceforth  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
were  to  rule  the  United  States  and  govern  the  churches  and 
schools  of  New  England."3 


1.  Scharf  and  Westcott,  History  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  I,  p.  506. 

2.  Letter  to  Vose,   7  Feb.,  1800. 

3.  Adams,  History  of  the  U.   S.,   1801-1805,  Vol.  I,  pp.  86-87. 
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PHILADELPHIA,  1801 — "THE  PORT  FOLIO " 

In  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  16  October,  1800,  ap- 
peared the  first  suggestion  of  a  proposed  new  magazine,  to 
appear  shortly.  In  a  long  article  headed  "Literary  Intelligence," 
Dennie  recalled  his  plans  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  their 
ill  success.  The  projected  magazine,  he  said,  was  relinquished 
because  only  two  subscribers,  in  Boston,  presented  themselves. 
The  concluding  paragraph  follows: 

"But  the  spirit  of  literary  adventure  is  not  easily  quenched, 
and  to  the  pursuit  of  his  plans  almost  every  projector,  whether 
sanguine,  or  cautious,  is  generally  constant.  Though  neither 
a  Gazette  enlarged  nor  a  Magazine  intended  have  seen  the  light, 
yet  the  scheme  of  a  politico-literary  miscellany  has  been  silently 
pursued  and  perseveringly  fostered.  In  a  few  days,  Mr. 
ASBURY  DICKINS,  bookseller  of  this  city,  will  publish  a 
PROSPECTUS  of  a  new  weekly  Paper,  to  be  conducted  on  an 
extensive  and  liberal  plan,  combining,  in  the  manner  of  the 
TATLER,  Politics  with  Essays  and  disquisitions  on  topics  scien- 
tific, moral,  humorous,  and  literary.  It  will  appear  every  Sat- 
urday under  the  title  of 

The  PORT  FOLIO." 

Asbury  Dickins  was  the  son  of  John  Dickins,  a  noted  Metho- 
dist preacher,  who  had  been  editor  of  two  magazines  at  Phil- 
adelphia, the  Arm-inian  Magazin-e,  1789-1790,  and  the  Methodist 
Magazine,  1797-1798.  The  younger  Dickins  was  a  bookseller 
and  publisher  at  Philadelphia  for  some  time  and  later  for 
twenty-five  years  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate.  He  had 
become  interested  in  Dennie 's  projects  and  had  undertaken  to 
publish  the  Farrago  for  him.  The  contract  for  the  Lay  PreacJier 
was  probably  also  turned  over  to  him  when  the  publisher,  Fenno, 
left  the  city,  since  a  notice  in  the  Gazette  of  13  October,  1800, 
directed  that  all  subscription  papers  for  both  books  be  sent 
to  him  on  or  after  1  November.  Apparently  the  subscriptions 
did  not  warrant  publication,  and  the  works  never  appeared. 
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The  case  of  the  Port  Folio  was  different.1  The  season  was 
auspicious  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  well-conducted  maga- 
zine. The  Weekly  Magazine  of  Original  Essays,  Fugitive  Pieces 
and  Interesting  Intelligence,  an  ably  managed  periodical,  in 
which  Brown's  Arthur  Mervyn  first  appeared,  came  to  an 
abrupt  end,  in  June,  1799.  Between  this  date  and  January, 
1801,  only  two  short-lived  and  unimportant  magazines,  the 
Philadelphia  Magazine  and  Review,  1799,  one  volume,  and  the 
Ladies'  Museum,  1800,  five  numbers,  are  listed  in  Smythe's 
Philadelphia  Magazines  and  their  Contributors,  1741-1850. 
Professor  Smythe  knew  thoroughly  the  gossip,  history,  and  glory 
of  literary  Philadelphia,  and  his  work  in  cataloguing  and  an- 
nalizing  the  periodical  writings  and  writers  of  the  city  is  a 
service  not  lightly  to  be  forgotten — one  which  has  not  been 
adequately  done  for  New  York,  Boston,  or  Baltimore.  His  book 
is  the  first  source  for  much  of  the  biographical  data  of  a  study 
such  as  this.  Outside  of  Philadelphia  his  interest  waned,  and 
his  statements  are  frequently  misleading,2  but  the  real  value 
of  his  work  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  discounting  the 
possible  overestimation  of  the  literary  greatness  of  his  city. 

Not  only  was  there  no  competition  for  the  moment,  but  there 
were  at  hand  a  large  number  of  enthusiastic  lovers  of  literature 
eager  to  contribute  to  his  columns.  Philadelphia  was,  for  the 
time  being,  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  and  social  center 


1.  The  Gazette  of  the  U.  8.  and  the  Farmer's  Museum  published  in 
November  the  following  notice,  (Farmer's  Weekly  Museum,  10  Novem 
ber,  1800) : 

"Mr.  John  West  of  Boston,  bookseller,  has  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing a  magazine  monthly,  to  be  entitled  The  Cabinet.  The  names  of 
several  gentlemen  respectable  for  literary  talents  are  published  as  con- 
tributing to  the  proposed  publication.  .  .  .  The  names  of  the  literati, 
who  are  to  furnish  the  literary  part  of  The  Cabinet  are  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Morse,  Rev.  John  S.  J.  Gardiner,  Rev.  T.  M.  Harris,  George  Blake,  Esq., 
Joseph  Dennie,  Esq.,  and  David  Everett,  Esq." 

No  magazine  of  this  title  ever  appeared. 

2.  On  page   92   of  the  work   named   above,   for    instance,   he   says, 
"Fessenden  was  the  last  to  maintain  the  fame  of  the  'Hartford  Wits'; 
and  the  glory  of  'McFingal,'  and  the  'Conquest  of  Canaan,'  and  the 
'Anarchiad,'  and  the  'Political  Green-house,'  and  the  'Echo'  faded  with 
the  failing  of  the  Farmer's  Museum."     The  Connecticut  poets,  however, 
like  the  Conecticut  statesmen,  were  gregarious.     They  stood  and  fell 
by    themselves,    and    Fessenden    and    the    Farmer's    Museum    had    no 
connection   with   them,   though    Dennie   courted   their  assistance,   both 
in  the  Museum  and  the  Port  Folio.     The  same  confusion  appears   in 
Mr.  E.   L.   Bradsher's  Mathew  Carey,  Editor,  Author,. and  Publisher. 
p.  65. 
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of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  young  lawyers,  doctors,  scien- 
tists, and  divines  who  varied  their  professional  activities  with 
literary  efforts  was  considerably  larger  there  than  at  Boston 
or  New  York.  Hartford  likewise  was  surpassed,  though  prob- 
ably no  Philadelphian  except  Brown  equalled  in  the  next  de- 
cade the  national  reputation  of  Barlow,  Trumbull,  and  Dwight: 
and  twenty  years  later  a  group  comprising  Percival,  Hillhouse, 
Pierpont,  Lydia  Sigourney,  and  Goodrich  was  to  bring  Connecti- 
cut again  into'  the  forefront  of  national  popularity.  Among 
the  lawyers  of  Philadelphia  who  sought  recognition  as  writers 
between  1780  and  1810  were  the  Hopkinsons — Francis,  who 
wrote  the  Battle  of  the  Kegs,  and  his  son  Joseph,  author  of 
Hail  Columbia;  the  Ingersolls,  Charles  Jared,  and  Edward, 
sons  of  Jared  Ingersoll,  a  Connecticut  man :  the  Peterses,  Judge 
Richard  and  his  son  of  the  same  name:  William  Meredith  and 
his  kinsman  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  New  York;  General  Thomas 
Cadwalader;  Horace  Binney;  Richard  Rush;  Robert  Walsh: 
and  the  Biddies,  Ewings,  Sergeants,  and  Halls.  The  literary 
physicians  included  Benjamin  Rush,  the  hero  of  the  plague  of 
1793,  and  Doctors  Caspar  Wistar,  Benjamin  Smith  Barton. 
Philip  Syng  Physick,  Thomas  Chalkley  James,  Charles  Caldwell 
and  Nathaniel  Chapman.  Among  the  preachers  who  contributed 
to  the  literary  fame  of  Philadelphia  were  William  White,  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  James  Abercrombie.  John 
Blair  Linn,  Samuel  B.  Wylie  and  ' '  Parson ' '  Weems.  The  scien- 
tists and  teachers  included  within  their  ranks  William  Smith, 
D.D.,  Provost  of  the  University;  Robert  Proud,  schoolmaster 
and  historian ;  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornithologist ;  George  Ord, 
the  naturalist;  John  Sanderson,  teacher  and  biographer,  and 
many  others.  The  work  of  three  Englishmen,  a  part  of  whose 
lives  and  activities  were  spent  in  the  vicinty  of  Philadelphia, 
namely  Thomas  Paine,  William  Cobbett,  and  Joseph  Priestley, 
has  already  been  referred  to,  as  have  the  two  Irishmen,  Matthew 
Carey1  and  William  Duane,  the  former  important  as  magazine 
editor,  political  essayist,  and  a  political  antagonist  of  Cobbett. 


1.  Mathew  Carey  (1760-1839),  was  long  the  head  of  the  most  flourish- 
Ing  publishing  house  in  America.  An  excellent  sketch  of  his  work  and 
significance,  and  of  the  general  state  of  publishing  in  this  country  from 
1784  to  1839  is  ^iven  in  Bradsher's  Mathew  Carey,  Editor,  'Author,  and 
Publisher, 
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In  addition  to  these,  a  small  group  of  writers  deserve  particular 
mention.  Elizabeth  Graeme  Ferguson  (1739-1801),  after  a  ro- 
mantic career,  one  incident  of  which  was  a  Petrarchan  courtship 
with  Nathaniel  Evans,  the  most  noteworthy  Philadelphia  poet 
of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  settled  down  to  trans- 
lating from  the  French,  paraphrasing  the  Scriptures,  and  writ- 
ing excellent  letters  and  journals;  and  entertained  at  her 
father's  home  at  Greene  Park  the  most  gifted  personages  in  the 
country.  Alexander  Gray  don  (1752-1818)  published  in  1811 
a  delightful  account  of  his  career  as  law  student,  soldier,  and 
man  of  leisure,  entitled  Memoirs  of  a  Life  Chiefly  Passed  in 
Philadelphia  within  the  Last  Sixty  Years.  William  Cliffton 
(1772-1799),  the  son  of  a  Quaker  blacksmith,  with  political  and 
literary  tenets  singularly  like  Dennie 's,  during  his  short,  con- 
sumptive life  wrote  some  lyric  verse  of  unusual  promise,  as  well 
as  vicious  political  satire  in  The  Group,  1793.  Dennie  would 
have  subscribed  heartily  to  his  lines  about  America:1 

"In  these  cold  shades,  beneath  these  shifting  skies, 
Where  Fancy  sickens  and  where  Genius  dies — 
Where  few  and  feeble  are  the  Muse's  strains, 
And  no  fine  frenzy  riots  in  the  veins — 
There  still  are  found  a  few  to  whom  belong 
The  fire  of  Virtue  and  the  soul  of  Song, 
Whose  kindling  ardor  still  can  wake  the  strings 
When  Learning  triumps  and  when  Gifford  sings." 

Another  Quaker,  Charles  Brockden  Brown  (1771-1810),  whose 
novels  were  all  five  written  at  New  York  between  1798  and 
1801,  was  nevertheless  a  native  of  Philadelphia  and  too  well 
known  to  need  discussion  here.2  In  1799  and  1800  he  conducted 
at  New  York  a  magazine,  the  Monthly  Magazine  and  American 
Review,  which  compared  favorably  with  its  American  predeces- 
sors. He  later  returned  to  his  native  city  and  conducted  two 
good  periodicals,  the  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Register, 
1803-1808,  and  the  American  Register,  1806-1810.  Philip  Fre- 
neau  (1752-1832),  was  not  a  Philadelphian,  but  was  at  different 


1.  In  the  Epistle  to  Gifford. 

2.  At  New  York  he  was  a  member  of  the  Friendly  Club,  and  Inti- 
mately associated  with  Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith,  a  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Dennie's. 
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times  connected  with  the  city ;  in  1779,  when  he  helped  his  class- 
mate, H.  H.  Brackenridge,  conduct  the  United  States  Magazine 
there;  in  1781-1784,  when  he  edited  the  Freeman's  Journal; 
and  again  in  1791,  when  in  the  National  Gazette,  the  organ  of  the 
Jeffersonian  party,  he  endeavored  to  rival  the  virulence  of  the 
Federalist  satirists. 

Men  like  these  had  enlivened  the  pages  of  several  magazines 
in  Philadelphia  during  the  decades  from  1780  to  1800,  and  to 
them  Dennie  made  his  appeal  for  support  in  an  elaborate  and 
lengthy  Prospectus,  issued  sometime  in  December,  1800.  This 
Prospectus  contained  five  pages  of  printed  matter,  and  the 
sixth  was  left  vacant  for  subscribers'  names.  It  was  "submit- 
ted to  men  of  a  uence,  men  of  liberality,  and  men  of  letters," 
approximating,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  John  Adams'  "the  rich, 
the  well-born,  and  the  able."  The  beginning  of  Dennie 's  in- 
troduction of  himself  and  his  paper  may  well  be  quoted : 

"A  young  man,  once  known  among  village-readers,1  as  the 
humble  historian  of  the  hour,  the  conductor  of  a  Farmer's 
Museum  and  a  Lay  Preacher's  Gazette,  again  offers  himself 
to  the  public  as  a  volunteer-editor.  Having,  as  he  conceives, 
a  right  to  vary,  at  pleasure,  his  fictitious  name,  he  now,  for 
higher-  reasons,  than  any  fickle  humour  might  dictate,  assumes 
the  appellation  of  OLDSCHOOL.2  Fond  of  this  title,  indicative 
of  his  moral,  political,  and  literary  creed,  he  proposes  publish- 
ing every  Saturday,  on  super-royal  quarto  sheets, 

A  new  weekly  paper, 

to  be  called, 

THE   PORT  FOLIO3 

By  Oliver  Oldschool,  Esq. 

"Warned  by  'the  waywardness  of  the  time,'4  and  the  admoni- 
tions of  every  honest  printer,  the  Editor  begins  his  work  on  a 
Lilliputian  page,  and,  like  a  saving  grocer,  gives  of  his  goods 
only  a  small  sample,  but  subscribers,  if  peradventure5  the  Editor 
should  have  any,  must  not  'despise  the  day  of  small  things.' 
It  is  proposed  always  to  give  plenty  of  letter-press,  in  propor- 


1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  The  figures  inserted  correspond  to  very  copious 
footnotes,  occupying  nearly  half  the  sheet,  replete  with  references  and 
extracts  from  Cowper,  Vergil,  Bolingbroke,  Steele,  Bunyan,  Lyttleton, 
and  Milton,  to  mention  only  the  notes  on  the  passage  quoted  above. 
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tion  to  the  public  demand,  and,  as  the  exigency  of  the  season, 
or  copiousness  of  materials  may  require,  to  double,  treble,  and 
even  quadruple  the  pages  in  the  PORT  FOLIO.  Hereafter, 
more  may  be  done,  if  more  be  wanted,  and  if  more  be  fostered. 
At  present,  with  the  prudent  policy  of  wary  beginners,  it  is 
judged  expedient  to  risk  but  little.  No  sonorous  promises  are 
made,  and  no  magnificence  of  style  attempted.  The  paper  is 
to  be  neither  wire-ivoven,  nor  hot-pressed,  and  it  certainly,  in 
more  senses  than  one,  shall  not  be  cream-coloured ;  but  in  a 
plain  dress  of  Quaker  simplicity,  may,  perhaps,  offer  something 
tolerable  on  political,  literary,  and  transient  topics,  and  some- 
thing, auxiliary  to  sound  principles,  which  after  church,  'retired 
leisure'6  may  read  on  Sunday.7 

"Empirical  vaunting  is  always  nauseous  and  arrogant;  and 
the  plausibility  of  mighty  promise  has  generally  a  pitiful  con- 
clusion. The  Editor,  with  honest  diffidence,  declines  making 
specious  engagements;  timid,  lest  time  or  chance,  lest  laziness, 
sickness,  or  stupidity,  should  step  between  stipulation  and  ful- 
filment, he  applies  to  himself  one  of  the  didactics  of  Solomon, 
and  'boasts  not  himself  of  to-morrow,  for  he  knows  not  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth. '  ' 

He  would,  however,  undertake  to  avoid  certain  things,  such 
as  publishing  an  impartial  paper,  aspersing  the  government, 
church,  or  literature  of  England,  attempting,  like  the  Jacobins, 
to  subvert  government  and  morals,  or  indulge  in  ill-mannered 
controversy.  The  things  he  would  attempt  to  accomplish,  are 
summed  up  in  a  sentence.  "To  relieve  the  dryness  of  news, 
and  the  severity  of  political  argument,  with  wholesome  morals 
and  gay  miscellany — to  insert  interesting  articles  of  biography, 
criticism,  poetry,  and  merriment,  and  'bind  the  rod  of  the  mor- 
alist with  the  roses  of  the  Muse. '  '  "It  .must  be  apparent  to 
the  most  heedless  observers,  that  it  is  the  object  of  this  under- 
taking, to  combine  literature  with  politics,"  he  went  on.  "and 
attempt  something  of  a  more  honorable  destiny,  than  a  meagre 
journal.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  the  co-operation  of  many 
minds  is  requisite."  The  fate  of  many  American  gazettes, 
without  the  assistance  of  talent,  is  thus  described: 

"An  obscure  and  illiterate  individual,  of  mere  mechanical 
skill  in  the  art  of  printing,  contracts  debts  for  his  press  and 
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paper,  and  issues  proposals  for  a  Gazette.  As  education  or 
habit,  as  chance  or  interest  may  determine,  he  professes  himself 
a  republican,  or  a  federalist,  or,  what  is  more  common,  a  man 
of  no  party;  willing  to  publish  trash  for  all,  and  pretending 
to  be  unbiased  by  any.  Fervet  opus.  The  press  groans,  the 
work  begins,  and  with  the  paltry  aid  of  two  or  three  hundred 
subscribers,  and  without  assistance,  either  literary  or  political, 
he,  of  necessity,  prints  from  week  to  week  a  thing — 'without  a 
name,'  without  correctness,  without  consistency;  in  narration, 
turbid,  or  false,  in  comment  clumsy,  in  its  original  departments 
crude  and  juvenile,  in  its  selections  uncouth,  vicious  in  the 
humblest  combinations  of  grammar,  and  a  trespasser  on  all  the 
limits  of  language.  A  puny  bantling  from  the  press,  'so  faint, 
so  spiritless,  so  dull,  so  dead  in  look,'  quickly  'goeth  to  its  long 
home'  its  inky  'mourners  go  about  the  street'  and  its  numerous 
sponsors  and  friends  strongly  wonder  at  its  dissolution." 

Accordingly  Dennie  called  for  aid  from  men  of  letters,  the 
clergy,  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  the  liberal  merchants  and  the 
country  gentlemen,  "the  tranquil  sect  of  Quakers,"  and,  by  no 
means  least,  the  ladies.  A  long  list  of  specific  contributions  de- 
sired, next  follows,  succeeded  by  the  Conditions: 

"I.  The  Port  Folio  will  be  published  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing, and  will  always  contain  at  least  eight  pages  of  letter  press. 
The  Prospectus  is  a  specimen  of  the  size1  and  quality  of  the 
paper,  and  of  the  typographical  execution. 

"II.  It  will  be  published  by  the  EDITOR,  and  ASBURY 
DICKINS,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  work. 

"III.  The  price  will  be  five  dollars  annually,  and  it  is  re- 
quested of  subscribers  that  the  money  be  paid  in  advance. 

"IV.  No  advertisements  to  be  inserted  in  the  body  of  the 
work;  but  as  they  principally  contribute  both  to  the  profit  and 
the  circulation  of  every  city  paper,  the  Editor  hopes  that  Mer- 
chants and  Booksellers  will  not  forget  this  circumstance.  Their 
advertisements  shall  be  conspicuously  printed  on  a  separate 
sheet,  which  will  serve  as  an  useful  envelope  to  the  Port  Folio." 

The  Prospectus  closes  with  a  brief  notice  of  the  editor's  past 
labors  and  his  hopes.  He  says: 


1.     Fourteen  by  twelve  inches.     This  size  was  maintained  throughout 
the  first  five  volumes. 
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"At  an  early  season  of  life,  he  voluntarily  forsook  the  path 
of  ordinary  business,  for  a  lowly  seat  in  the  Muses'  bower. 
Though  his  choice  has  not  enriched,  or  advanced  him,  yet  of 
its  propriety  he  has  never  doubted.  .  .  .  But  though  the 
gains  of  Authorship  have  been  trivial,  yet  once  they  secured  him 
a  portion  of  rural  comfort,  and,  perhaps,  they  will  enable  him  to 
flourish  in  a  city.  .  .  .  With  a  spirit  lofty,  yet  not  inso- 
lent, with  a  voice  timid,  yet  not  servile,  he  calls  on  his  country- 
men to  inspect  and  value  his  labours;  and  with  a  moderate 
estimate,  he  will  persevere  and  be  cheerful." 

The  first  number  of  the  Port  Folio,  which  appeared  3  Jan- 
uary, 1801,  was  almost  wholly  the  work  of  two  men,  Dennie 
and  John  Quincy  Adams.  The  latter  contributed  a  verse  trans- 
lation of  the  thirteenth  satire  of  Juvenal,  which,  with  the  Latin 
text  subjoined,  took  up  the  last  three  pages.  It  began  with  the 
promising  couplets, 

"From  Virtue's  paths,   when  hapless  men   depart. 
The  first  avenger  is  the  culprit 's  heart ; 
There,  sits  a  judge,  from  whose  severe  decree 
No  strength  can  rescue,  and  no  speed  can  flee." 

The  rest  of  the  poem  is  not  equally  good,  though  nothing 
Adams  ever  did  was  lacking  in  a  certain  formal  excellence. 
This  is  true  as  well  of  the  first  letter  of  a  Journal  of  a  Tour 
through  Silesia,  which  formed  the  opening  piece  of  the  Port 
Folio.  These  letters  were  written  by  J.  Q.  Adams  to  his  brother, 
Thomas  Boylston  Adams,  at  Philadelphia,  who  turned  them  over 
to  his  friend  Dennie,  it  is  said,  without  his  brother's  knowledge.1 
The  series  ran  in  the  Port  Folio,  always  occupying  the  front  page, 
until  7  November  of  that  year.  In  1804  they  reappeared,  in 
London,  in  book  form,  and  were  later  translated  into  French 
and  German.  The  letters  were  always  interesting,  full  of  shrewd 
observations  on  the  government  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
regions  traversed. 

Besides  a  poem  called  Tlie  Misanthrope  (probably  Dennie 's) 
the  editor  contributed  An  Author's  Evenings  and  Literary  In- 
telligence. The  scheme  of  the  former  series  is  compared  to  the 
Noctes  Atticae  of  Aulus  Gellius.  "A  plenty  of  curious  or 


1.     The  story  of  the  transaction  is  told  by  C.  F.  Adams  in  the  Memoirs 
of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Vol.  I,  pp.  240-241. 
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valuable  extracts  will  be  given  from  the  works  of  others,  and 
these  will  be  followed  up  by  incidental  remarks,  or  easy  and 
obvious  criticism."  Variety  is  their  chief  merit.  Contrary  to 
the  statements  usually  made,1  these  were  almost  wholly  from 
Dennie's  pen,  not  Tyler's,  though  they  still  purported  to  come 
from  the  "Shop  of  Messrs.  Colon  and  Spondee."  The  contents 
of  the  column  of  Literary  Intelligence  are  very  interesting.  The 
two  projected  works,  the  Lay  Preacher  and  the  Farrago  are  dis- 
cussed, their  character  is  outlined  and  their  appearance  prophe- 
sied, though  with  the  admission ,  that  "the  author  is  prepared 
for  the  mortification  of  witnessing  a  narrow  subscription,  and 
is  slow  to  anticipate,  either  the  honorable  premium  for  his  lit- 
erary labour,  or  even  a  full  requital  for  his  bookseller's  cares." 
More  interesting  is  the  plan  of  a  new  series  to  appear  in  the 
Port  Folio,  called  the  Wandering  Jew,  based  upon  an  incident 
in  M.  G.  Lewis'  Monk,  which  had  appeared  in  1795.  Referring 
to  the  achievement  of  the  authors  of  the  Mirror,  1779-1780,  and 
the  Lounger,  1785-1787,  he  said,  "If  the  Lay  Preacher,  a  young 
man,  valetudinary,  without  fortune,  without  a  patron,  without 
an  auxiliary,  without  popular  encouragement,  should  accom- 
plish three  works  of  this  class,  it  will  be  something  novel  in  the 
history  of  literary  adventure."  The  Wandering  Jew,  however, 
remained  always  a  visionary  project,  the  Lay  Preacher  and 
Farrago  went  unpublished,  and  eventually,  one  by  one,  most  of 
the  old  essays  appeared  again  in  the  columns  of  the  Port  Folio. 
Another  attraction  of  the  first  number  of  the  magazine  was 
several  letters,  hitherto  unpublished,  written  to  Smollett  by 
John  Armstrong,  William  Pitt,  Richardson,  Hume,  and  Boswell. 
They  were  found  in  Smollett's  trunk  at  Leghorn,  where  he  died 
in  1771,  thence  transmitted  to  America,  and  communicated  to 
Dennie  by  "a  learned  friend,  whose  good  taste  selects,  and 
whose  care  preserves,  many  a  literary  gem,  and  many  a  valuable 
fragment."1  The  second  number,  10  January,  1801,  included 
two  letters  from  Boswell  to  the  Reverend  James  Abercrornbie. 
of  Philadelphia;  and  other  unpublished  letters  appeared  at  in- 
tervals during  the  year,  under  the  heading  Epistolary,  besides 


1.  Several  of  the  summaries  of  Tyler's  work  give  him  the  credit  for 
all  the  Author's  Evenings  in  the  Port  Folio.     Several  times  in  the  Port 
Folio,  Vol.  I,  Dennie  laments  the  absence  of  his  partner,  Spondee. 

2.  Perhaps    James   White,    bookseller,    of   Boston. 
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some,  from  Burke  and  others,  which  had  appeared  in  English 
publications  but  not  yet  in  America.  Contributions  like  these 
to  the  lore  of  British  literary  history  soon  established  the 
Port  Folio  on  an  eminent  plane  in  American  literary  circles. 

The,  departments  in  the  Tablet  and  the  Farmer's  Museum 
were  continued  and  elaborated  in  the  Port  Folio.  These  in- 
cluded the  Drama,  criticism  of  plays  presented  on  the  local 
stage ;  Literary  Intelligence,  a  useful  commentary  on  contem- 
porary American  publications  and  on  the  activities  of  British 
authors;  Law  Intelligence,  accounts  of  trials  before  British 
courts;  Biography,  generally  copied  from  British  periodicals 
or  reprinted,  in  a  few  cases,  from  the  Tablet;  Morals,  staid 
homiletic  essays;  Political  Synopses,  including  Foreign  Occur- 
rences and  Domestic  Occurrences ;  various  departments  of  amuse- 
ment entitled  Levity,  Humorous,  Anecdotes,  or  Amusement; 
Original  and  Selected  Poetry ;  and  late  in  the  year  Musical  In- 
telligence, the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Festoon  of  Fashion.  Under 
the  heading  Miscellany  were  reprinted  from  time  to  time  Lay 
Preacher  or  Farrago  essays,  An  Author's  Evenings,  and  occa- 
sional essays  by  other  writers.  Translations  and  criticisms  of 
Foreign  Literature  also  appeared,  from  Schiller,  Gessner,  and 
Florian. 

The  department  of  Politics  was  well  patronized,  with  anti- 
Democratic  essays  by  good  Federalists  using  such  names  as  The 
Looker-on,  Common  Sense,  Falkland,  etc. ;  addresses  by  General 
Hamilton;  letters  on  politics  from  "an  American  gentleman  in 
-  to  a  friend  in  Philadelphia";  and  tirades  against  Jacobin 
influence,  by  Dennie.  A  series  of  articles  from  28  March  on,  pur- 
porting to  be  Criticism,  shows  the  pettiness  which  characterized 
many  of  the  attacks  upon  Jefferson  before  and  after  his  election 
to  the  presidency.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  doubtless 
written  hastily  and  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm,  is  taken  up  phrase 
by  phrase,  and  strictures  are  made  upon  the  grammar,  use  of 
words,  etc.,  of  the  document,  rather  than  its  sense  or  spirit. 
In  one  communication1  it  is  styled  "that  false,  and  flatulent  and 
foolish  paper,  denominated  the  Declaration  of  Independence." 
Dennie  heartily  agreed  with  these  attacks  and  called  for  more, 
whereupon  others  followed,  dealing  with  the  Inaugural  Address 


1.     Port  Folio,  11  April,  1801. 
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and  other  utterances  of  Jefferson.  The  return  of  Thomas  Paine, 
author  of  the  Bights  of  Man,  to  America  at  the  invitation  of 
Jefferson,  aroused  the  bitterest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Federalists.  The  mere  rumor  of  his  coming  produced  the  fol- 
lowing indignant  outburst  by  Dennie  :* 

"If,  during  the  present  season  of  national  abasement,  infatua- 
tion, folly,  and  vice,  any  portent  could  surprise,  sober  men  would 
be  utterly  confounded  by  an  article,  current  in  all  our  papers, 
that  the  loathsome  Thomas  Paine,  a  drunken  atheist,  and  the 
scavenger  of  faction,  is  invited  to  return  in  a  national  ship,  ro 
America,  by  the  first  magistrate  of  a  free  people!  A  measure 
so  enormously  preposterous,  we  cannot  believe  has  yet  been 
adopted,  and  it  would  demand  firmer  nerves,  than  those,  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Jefferson,  to  hazard  such  an  insult  to  the  moral 
sense  of  the  nation.  If  that  rebel  rascal  should  come  to  preach 
from  HIS  bible  to  the  populace,  and  if  the  hair-brain 'd  Fayette 
should  vex  us  with  HIS  diplomacy,  it  would  be  time  for  every 
honest  and  insulted  man  of  dignity  to  flee  to  some  Zoar,  as  from 
another  Sodom,  to -/shake  off  the  very  dust  of  his  feet,'  and 
abandon  America." 

The  notes  To  Readers  and  Correspondents  make  an  interesting 
series  in  themselves,  and  furnish  many  of  the  hints  upon  which 
identification  of  the  contributors  is  based.  The  following  ex- 
tracts will  show  the  reception  awarded  to  lucky  and  luckless 
correspondents : 

"Political  writers  are  requested  again,  to  communicate  freely. 
'Come  over  to  Macedonia  and  help  us.'  ' 

' '  Floricourt  is  a  coxcomb  writer,  and  his  essay*  is  overwhelmed 
with  cant  expressions." 

"A  'Pathetic  Tale'  merits  the  study  of  the  philosophic,  and 
will  elicit  a  sigh  from  the  tender." 

"We  are  doomed,  of  late,  to  read  much  miserable  poetry, 
the  feeble  offspring  of  unfledged  boys  and  crude  girls.  These 
communications  pass  in  a  direct  line  from  our  letter-box  to  the 
fire." 

"  'Lines  on  a  Lady  Bathing'  are  inadmissible.  The  subject 
is  dangerous  and  indelicate,  and  it  is  prudent  to  suffer  this 


1.    18  July,  1801. 
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'Lady'  to  remain  in  that  flannel,  with  which  the  bard  has  in- 
vested her." 

"  'Bibo'  has  the  frolic  of  a  Bacchante,  and  the  wit  of  Mer- 
cury. We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him  again." 

During  the  summer  months,  when  correspondence  flagged,  the 
notes  To  Headers  and  Correspondents  became  more  numerous, 
sprightly,  and  pungent,  as  did  also  the  synopses  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Occurrences.  The  following  account  of  a  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  illustrates  Dennie 's  idea  of  a  news 
item  t1 

1 '  Gallatin,  whose  English  is  almost  as  correct  as  the  language 
of  Dr.  Cains,  in  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  has  addressed 
a  circular  letter  to  the  collectors  of  the  customs.  This  maiden 
official,  from  the  desk  of  the  Genevese,  might  sound  very  well  in 
the  canton  of  Berne,  but  it  will  hardly  escape  the  animadversion 
of  the  most  careless  critic  here.  It  is  not  English,  it  is  not 
French.  Like  chaos,  in  Genesis,  it  is  '  without  form  and  void.' 
It  is  a  most  coarse,  untunable  and  misshapen  thing.  It  is  as 
limping  and  weak,  as  the  sophistry  of  its  author;  the  pen,  the 
tongue,  and  the  politics  of  this  foreigner  are  all  'of  hobbling 
kind.'  The  diction  of  this  refugee  is  described  by  BUTLER. 

'It  is  a  party  colour 'd  dress 
Of  patched  and  pye-ball'd  languages. 
It  has  an  odd  promiscuous  tone, 
As  if  he  talk'd  three  parts  in  one,'  etc." 

The  Original  Poetry  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Port  Folio 
was  varied  and  not  uninteresting.  Translations  from  Horace 
and  other  Classic  poets,  and  from  the  French,  Spanish,  German, 
and  Gaelic,  love  lyrics,  narrative  poems,  ballads  of  the  super- 
natural, epigrams,  reflective  verse,  idylls,  parodies  and  other 
humorous  pieces,  all  are  represented.  Fragments  of  Ossiati 
were  translated  by  Jonathan  Sewall  and  others.  Doctor  Thomas 
C.  James,  over  the  initials  "P.  D.,"  sent  in  some  attractive  trans- 
lations from  the  German  of  Gessner,  and  from  other  languages. 
Doctor  John  Shaw  of  Annapolis  contributed  poems  written  on 
his  voyage  abroad.  George  L.  Gray  of  Baltimore  was  another 
poetical  correspondent  from  Maryland.  The  English  Avriter. 


1.     Port  Folio,  8  Aug.,  1801. 
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John  Davis,  republished  some  of  his  nature  poems  in  the  Port 
Folio.  Perhaps  the  most  constant  writer  was  Samuel  Ewing, 
;i  young  lawyer,  author  of  a  poetical  series  called  Reflections  in 
Solitude.  Charles  Jared  Ingersoll,  a  youth  of  nineteen  years, 
contributed  to  the  Port  Folio  for  24  October  a  poem  called 
Chiomara,  the  story  of  a  Gaulish  princes. s,  more  resembling 
Brunhild  than  Lucrece,  who  killed  the  Roman  that  sought  to 
ravish  her,  and  cast  his  head  at  her  husband's  feet.  The  nar- 
rative, despite  youthful  flaws  and  stiffness,  is  skillfully  and 
effectively  told.  Mony  other  offerings,  by  "Q.  V.,"  "0.,"  and 
others,  cannot  be  readily  identified.  The  last-named  correspond- 
ent wrote  for  the  last  number  of  the  year  a  long  ballad,  Edric  and 
Sir  Albert  the  Brave,  in  imitation  of  the  then  popular  Tales  of 
Terror  (1799),  and  Tales  of  Wonder  (1801),  of  "Monk"  Lewis. 
Two  stanzas  taken  at  random  will  illustrate  adequately  the  poem 
and  the  type. 

"Midst  the  shades,  where  the  taper  its  feeble  light  cast, 

Strange  phantoms,  half  viewless  were  seen: 
For  its  rays  so6n  were  lost  in  a  cavern  so  vast, 
And  the  flame  palely  quivered  beneath  the  cold  blast. 
That  roar'd  mid  the  hollows  within. 

' '  Not  long  he  gaz  'd  round  him,  when  lo !  mid  the  shade, 

Cloath'd  in  darkness,  an  arm  met  his  view; 
A  scroll  of  large  size  in  its  grasp  was  convey  'd ; 
And  as  its  contents  to  his  sight  were  display 'd, 
,  Sir  Edric  the  covenant  knew." 

The  Selected  Poetry  is  commonly  chosen  from  'reputable 
English  books  or  periodicals.  The  Lyrical  Ballads  were  better 
received  in  America  than  in  England,  and  Dennie.  contrary  to 
the  statements  of  Professor  Smyth,1  and  others,  was  among  the 
earliest  to  welcome  them.  In  the  Farmer's  Museum  and  the 
Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  some  of  the  ballads  had  been  reprinted  and 
praised.  In  the  Port  Folio,  17  January,  appeared  Simon  Lee, 
"extracted  from  Lyrical  Ballads,  a  collection  remarkable  lor 
originality,  simplicity,  and  nature."  On  21  March  The  Thorn 
\v;is  printed  without  comment.  On  13  June  the  favorable  review 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  Ballads,  from  the  British  Critic, 


1.    Philadelphia  Magazines,  etc.,  page  109. 
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was  copied  and  in  the  notices  To  Readers  and  Correspondents, 
Dennie  said,  "We  have  had  frequent  occasion  in  the  course  of 
our  literary  selections,  to  express  the  warmest  admiration  of  the 
genius,  spirit,  and  simplicity  of  'Lyrical  Ballads,'  a  volume, 
which  contains  more  genuine  poetry,  than  is  to  be  found,  except 
in  the  volumes  of  Shakespeare  and  Chatterton."  He  added  that 
he  had  ordered  the  second  volume  from  England,  in  order  to 
"adorn  his  pages  with  gems  of  a  soft  and  permanent  lustre." 
There  followed  the  Anecdote  for  Fathers  and  The  Mad  Mother, 
18  July,  Strange  Fits  of  Passion  Have  I  Known,  12  December, 
and  The  Waterfall  and  The  Eglantine,  Lucy  Gray,  and  Andrew 
Jones,  19  December.  These  last  three  were  prefaced  by  the  re- 
mark, "The  following  delightful  fable,  and  the  subsequent 
poems,  are  from  the  magical  pen.  of  William  Wordsworth,  a 
genuine  poet,  who  judiciously  employs  the  language  of  simplicity 
and  nature  to  express  the  tones  of  passion;  and  who  has  for- 
saken the  necromantic  realms  of  German  extravagance,  and  the 
torrid  zone  of  Delia  Cruscan  ardour,  and  has  recalled  erring 
readers  'from  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart,'  ' 
These  facts  and  citations  are  enough  to  prove  that  he  did  appre- 
ciate the  excellences  of  Wordsworth  and  the  romantic  poets. 
Dennie  was  by  temperament  a  sentimentalist,  who  dared  to  nick- 
name Dr.  Johnson  "Goliath."1  He  was  often  enough  wrong- 
headed  in  his  critical  estimates,  but  never  more  sound  in  judg- 
ment than  when  he  said,  speaking  of  the  absurdities  of  Words- 
worth's verse,  in  the  Port  Folio,  March,  1809,  "William  Words- 
worth stands  among  the  foremost  of  those  English  bards,  who 
have  mistaken  silliness  for  simplicity;  and  with  a  false  and 
affected  taste,  filled  their  pages  with  the  language  of  children 
and  clowns."2 

The  prose  essays  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Port  Folio,  besides 
the  Lay  Preacher,  Farrago,  and  political  papers  already  men- 
tioned, included  two  numbers  of  the  Rural  Wanderer,3  by  James 
Elliot,  who  seems  to  have  intended  continuing  his  series  from  the 
Farmer's  Museum;  a  few  essays  entitled  Philology,  perhaps  con- 
tributed by  •  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner ;  a  series  of  seven  articles  of 


1.  Port  Folio.  12  July,  1806. 

2.  Port  Folio,    (2nd)   New  Series,  Vol.  I,  1809),  page  256.     This  is 
the  extract  quoted  by  Smyth. 

3.  No.  XVII,  14  Feb.,  contains  some  interesting  biographical  details. 
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criticism  on  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,  ascribed  by  Smyth  to 
Joseph  Hopkinson ;  and  numerous  works  unsigned,  or  by  un- 
known authors.  The  first  number  of  a  new  series,  The  Barber 
Shop,  probably  by  Dennie,  was  not  followed  by  any  second. 
During  July  and  August  the  paper,  except  for  the  editor's  own 
work,  was  duller  than  usual;  the  summaries  of  news  were  ex- 
panded, long  sermons  and  items  from  British  critical  maga- 
zines were  printed,  and  selected  poetry  largely  replaced  original. 
This  decline  during  the  hot  summer  months,  due  to  relaxed  sup- 
port and  the  lassitude  of  the  editor,  was  to  become  an  annual 
feature  of  the  magazine,  which  always  got  upon  its  feet  again, 
however,  with  the  return  of  fall. 

The  success  of  the  Port  Folio  was  striking.  Dickins,  Dennie 
found,  was  "an  associate,  who,  to  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  adds 
an  adherence  to  principle  and  a  taste  for  letters ;  a  liberal  book- 
seller, who  is  unaccustomed  to  measure  talents  with  a  two  foot 
rule."1  On  25  April  the  two  proprietors  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic that, 

"One  thousand  copies,  constituting  the  first  edition  of  the 
Prospectus  of  the  Port  Folio,  having  been  distributed,  a  second 
edition  of  a  like  number  has  been  printed,  and  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. At  the  commencement  of  this  work,  the  Editor,  du- 
bious of  success,  wished  to  restrain  his  partner  and  printer  to 
the  number  of  one  thousand  copies  of  the  Port  Folio.  .  .  . 
His  partner  adventurously  extended  the  number  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred, and  the  partiality  of  the  public  has  justified  the  enterprize 
of  a  young  and  sanguine  friend.  This  edition  being  nearly  sold, 
the  Editor,  animated  by  success,  and  justly  confident  of  an  in- 
creasing demand,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for  this  miscellany, 
has  directed  a  second  edition  of  the  initial  numbers,  and  now 
regularly  causes  to  be  printed  two  thousand  copies  of  this 
paper." 

He  had,  moreover,  succeeded  in  winning  the  patronage  of 
the  literary  classes  throughout  the  country,  and  in  arousing 
the  efforts  of  many  able  pens  in  behalf  of  his  undertaking.  At 
last  he  seemed  to  be  on  the  highroad  to  the  recognition  he  so 
eagerly  desired. 

Xo  one,  probably,  was  more  surprised  by  his  success  than 
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Dennie  himself.  The  whole  tone  of  the  Prospectus — ambitious 
as  was  its  outlook, — the  course  there  outlined,  the  size  of  the 
sheet;  ail  indicate  that  he  anticipated  publishing  little  more 
than  an  improvement  upon  the  Farmer's  Museum  and  the 
Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  The  Port  Folio  was  still  to  be  a  news- 
paper and  a  political  gazette,  in  appearance  and  in  aim,  varied 
and  enlivened  by  literature.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  literary 
magazine,  eclipsing  in  its  range  and  excellence  anything  on 
the  continent  before  it.  Yet  Fortune,  in  awarding  Dennie  this 
success,  was  capricious.  In  the  successful  and  busy  editor  the 
author  was  lost.  The  subscribers  who  packed  the  lists  for  the 
Port  Folio  had  neglected  his  books,  and  the  Lay  Preacher  re- 
mained unpublished.  Had  the  reverse  been  true,  Dennie,  spurred 
on  by  success  to  new  efforts  of  composition,  might  have  out- 
grown the  absurdities  of  his  style  and  made  a  permanent  name 
for  'himself  as  an  American  man  of  letters.  His  influence  upon 
the  literature  of  his  country,  however,  would  probably  not  have 
been  greater. 

In   1801  there  was  issued  from   Carlisle's  press  at  Walpole 
a  volume  called : 

"THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  FARMER'S  MUSEUM 
AND  LAY  PREACHER'S  GAZETTE 

"Being  a  judicious  selection  of  the  fugitive  and  valuable  pro- 
ductions, which  have  occasionally  appeared  in  that  paper,  since 
the  commencement  of  its  establishment.  Consisting  of  a  part 
of  the  essays  of  the  Lay  Preacher,  Colon  and  Spondee,  American 
biography,  the  choicest  efforts  of  the  American  muse,  pieces  of 
chaste  humour,  the  easy  essays  of  the  Hermit,  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  weekly  summaries,  nuts,  epigrams,  and  epitaphs, 
sonnets,  criticism,  etc.,  etc."  Of  this  volume  of  selections,  of 
a  type  common  and  popular  at  that  time,  Dennie  is  said  to  have 
been  editor.  It  cannot  have  added  much  to  his  reputation.  It 
contained  six  of  his  Lay  Preacher  essays,  two  of  his  Hermit 
papers,  and  many  extracts  from  Colon  and  Spondee  and  the 
weekly  summaries,  besides  examples  of  the  work  of  Tyler, 
Thomas,  Fessenden,  and  the  other  Museum  worthies,  except 
Story,  whose  effusions  had  already  been  published.  The  copy 
owned  by  the  Boston  Public  Library  bears  this  entry  on  the 
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fly-leaf,  "This  volume  was  presented  to  James  Abercrombie, 
Deer.  26th,  1801,  By  His  learned  and  facetious  Friend,  Joseph 
Dennie,  Esq."  Scattered  annotations  throughout  the  volume, 
in  Dennie 's  handwriting,  have  aided  greatly  in  identifying 
the  contributors  to  the  Museum. 

In  1801,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  the  Spirit  of  the 
Farmer's  Museum  and  the  establishment  of  the  Port  Folio,  there 
appeared  in  England,  Cobbett's  Works  of  Peter  Porcupine, 
Hogg's  Scott isli  Pastorals,  Charles  Lamb's  tragedy,  John  Wood- 
i'il,1  Lewis'  Tales  of  Wonder,  Thomas  Moore's  Poems  of  Thomas 
Little,  Scott's  Wild  Huntsman — his  first  serious  attempt  at 
verse — ,  and  Southey's  Thalaba.  The  second  edition  of  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge's  Lyrical  Ballads  had  appeared  the  year 
before.  In  the  United  States  in  the  same  year,  besides  Adams' 
Tour  through  Silesia,,  there  were  published  three  novels  of 
Charles  Broekden  Brown,  Edgar  Huntly,  Clara  Howard,  and 
Jane  Talbot,  Dickinson's  Political  Writings,  Linn's  Powers  of 
Genius,  Ramsay's  Life  of  Washington,  Rush's  Introductory 
Lectures,  and  the  Miscellaneous  Poems  of  Jonathan  M.  Sewall. 
Irving  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  years,  Cooper  a  boy  of  twelve, 
and  Bryant  a  child  of  seven. 

An  adverse,  but  not  unreasonable,  estimate  of  the  most  promi- 
nent American  writers  of  1801  is  that  of  Mr.  Lucas  George,  de- 
scribed in  Davis 's  Travels  in  the  United  States,  1798-1802 :2 

"Mr.  George  had  a  supreme  contempt  for  American  genius 
and  American  literature.  In  a  sportive  mood,  he  would  ask 
me  whether  I  did  not  think  that  it  was  some  physical  cause  in 
the  air,  which  denied  existence  to  a  poet  on  American  ground. 
No  snake,  said  he,  exists  in  Ireland,  and  no  poet  can  be  found 
in  America. 

"You  are  too  severe,  said  I,  in  your  strictures.  This  country, 
as  a  native  author  observes,  can  furnish  her  quota  of  poets. 

' '  Name,  will  you,  one  ? 

"Is  not  Divight  a  candidate  for  the  epic  crown?  Is  he,  Sir, 
not  a  poet? 

"I  think  not.  He  wants  imagination,  and  he  also  wants  judg- 
ment ;  Sir,  he  makes  the  shield  of  Joshua  to  mock  the  rising  sun ! 


1.  See  Talfourd's  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb. 

2.  Pages   137-139. 
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"Is  not  Barlow  a  poet?  Is  not  his  Vision  of  Columbus  a 
fine  poem? 

"The  opening  is  elevated;  the  rest  is  read  without  emotion. 

"What  think  you  of  Freneauf 

"Frencau  has  one  good  ode:  Happy  the  Man  Who  Safe  on 
Shore!  But  he  is  voluminous;  and  this  ode  may  be  likened  to 
the  grain  in  a  bushel  of  chaff. 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  Trumbullf 

"He  can  only  claim  the  merit  of  being*  a  skilful  imitator. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  Humphreys? 

"Sir,  his  mind  is  neither  ductile  to  sentiment,  nor  is  his  ear 
susceptible  of  harmony. 

"What  opinion  do  you  entertain  of  Honeywoodf 

"I  have  read  some  of  his  wretched  rhymes.  The  bees,  as  it 
is  fabled  of 'Pindar,  never  sucked  honey  from  his  lips. 

"Of  the  existence  of  an  American  poet,  I  perceive,  Sir.  your 
mind  is  rather  sceptical.  But,  I  hope,  you  will  allow  that 
America  abounds  with  good  prose. 

"Yes,  Sir;  but,  then,  mind  me,  it  is  imported  from  the  shores 
of  Great  Britain. 

' '  Oh  !  monstrous !     Is  not  Dennie  a  good  prose-writer  ? 

"Sir,  the  pleasure  that  otherwise  I  should  find  in  Dennie, 
is  soon  accompanied  with  satiety  by  his  unexampled  quaintness. 

"Of  Brown,  Sir,  what  is  your  opinion? 

"The  style  of  Brown,  Sir,  is  chastised,  and  he  is  scrupulously 
pure.  But  nature  has  utterly  disqualified  him  for  subjects  of 
humour.  Whenever  he  endeavours  to  bring  forth  humour,  the 
offspring  of  his  throes  are  weakness  and  deformity.  Whenever 
he  attempts  humour,  he  inspires  the  benevolent  with  pity,  and 
fills  the  morose  with  indignation. 

"What  think  you   of  the  style  of  Johnson,  the  Reviewer?1 

"It  is  not  English  that  he  writes,  Sir;  it  is  American.  His 
periods  are  accompanied  by  a  yell,  that  is  scarcely  less  dismal 
than  the  warwhoop  of  a  Mohawk." 


1.  Samuel  Johnson,  Jr.,  lexicographer  and  reviewer  for  the  New 
'icrk  magazines.  Davis  had  a  not  ungrounded  aversion  for  Johnson, 
who  had  severely  censured  his  Farmer  of  New  Jersey. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PHILADELPHIA,     1801-1808 OLIVER    OLDSCHOOL    AND    HIS    FRIENDS 

Dennie's  correspondence  with  his  parents  after  his  removal 
to  Philadelphia  was  very  scanty.  Only  four  letters,  of  the 
years  1800,  1802,  1803,  and  1809,  are  to  be  found  among  those 
carefully  preserved  by  his  mother.  His  justification  for  this 
neglect  is  found  in  a  passage  from  one  of  these  letters,  dated 
15  June,  1803: 

"Why  should  I,  for  many  years  of  a  life,  singularly  ill-fated, 
have  harassed  you  with  the  gloomy  details  .of  my  adversity? 
.They  would  have  made  you  more  unhappy,  and  they  would  not 
have  relieved  me.  You  receive  my  works  regularly,  and  in  them 
find  or  make  my  letters.  The  Port  Folio  will  inform  you  that 
I  am  not  yet  deaf  to  the  calls  of  Fame,  and  my  private  letters, 
if  you  received  them  hourly,  would  not  edify  you  with  a  bril- 
liant history  of  my  Fortune." 

In  an  earlier  letter,  10  January,  1802,  he  wrote,  "The  simple 
truth  is,  I  am  a  man  of  a  weak  habit  of  body,  with  a  mind 
volatile  and  chagrined,  obliged  to  drudge  in  literature  for  a 
mere  subsistence  in  this  miserable  Country."  His  chagrin  was 
doubtless  caused  by  his  failure  to  publish  his  books  the  pre- 
ceding year,  though  he  still  hoped  to  publish  "some  book" 
during  1802,  and  had  not  relinquished  his  dream  of  winning 
literary  reputation  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  occupying,  he 
said,  creditable  lodgings  on  Walnut  Street,  with  an  elderly  lady, 
a  clergyman's  widow,  Mrs.  Roberts  by  name.  His  manserv;iiit 
he  had,  however,  relinquished.  With  regard  to  his  parents,  he 
wrote,  with  his  old  pride  about  appearances: 

"//  it  be  possible  for  me  to  visit  you,  with  <niij  eclat,  I  will 
go  to  Lexington  this  year,  if  not  I  must  pain  full;/  postpone  my 
very  earnest  desire  to  converse  with  you,  until  'a  more  con 
venient  season,'  as  the  good  apostle  snith. 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that  my  father  is  tranquil.  I  fervently 
hope  that  the  evening  of  his  life  will  be  long,  bright  and  serene. 
I  most  earnestly  desire  that,  if  he  think  me  worthy,  he  will 
send  me  his  blessing." 
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Though  not  opulent  in  purse,  Dennie  enjoyed  the  society  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  highly  esteemed  persons  in  Philadelphia. 
Among  his  intimates  were  for  a  time  Edward  Thornton,  secre- 
tary of  the  British  legation,  later  a  noted  diplomat ;  and  a 
young  English  nobleman,  Henry  Stuart,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bute.1  John  Davis,  the  English  traveller  referred 
to  previously,  who  passed  through  Philadelphia  in  June  or  July, 
1801,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  in  search  of  a  political  office, 
said  of  Dennie 's  associates:2 

"At  Philadelphia, -I  found  Mr.  Brown,  who  felt  no  remission 
of  his  literary  diligence,  by  a  change  of  abode.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Brown  introduced  me  to  Mr.  Dickins,  and  Mr.  Dickins  to  Mr. 
Dennie;  Mr.  Dennie  presented  me  to  Mr.  Wilkins,3  and  Mr. 
Wilkins  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abercrombie,  a  constellation  of  Ameri- 
can genius,  in  whose  blaze  I  was  almost  consumed. 

"Mr.  Dennie  passed  his  mornings  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Dickins, 
which  I  found  the  rendezvous  of  the  Philadelphia  sons  of  lit- 
erature .  .  .  Blair**  author  of  a  poem  called  the  Powers  of 
Genius;  Ingersoll,  known  by  a  tragedy,  of  which  I  forget  the 
title ;  Stock,  celebrated  for  his  dramatic  criticisms ;  together  with 
several  Reviewers  .  .  .  assembled  with  punctuality  in  North 
Second  Street,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  Mr.  Dickins,  who  could 
scarcely  find  room  to  sell  his  wares." 

Davis,  a  native  of  Salisbury,  England,  bcrn  about  1775,  had 
already  made  several  voyages  to  the  East  and  served  in  the 
navy  against  the  French  before  embarking  from  Bristol,  for 
the  United  States,  7  January,  1798,  equipped  with  an  ardent 
enthusiasm  for  literature  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  industriously  picked  up  at  odd  moments.  From  New 
York,  where  he  met  Aaron  Burr  and  translated  Bonaparte's 
Campaign  in  Italy,  he  began  a  pedestrian  tour  to  fever-stricken 
Philadelphia  and  the  Southern  States,  supporting  himself  by 


1.  Among  various  other  papers  Dennie  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  his 
mother  are  the  cards  of  these  two  gentlemen,  with  invitations  to  walk 
with  them.     On  Henry  Stuart's  card  he  wrote  proudly,  "With  this  vouug 
nobleman  I  was  very  intimate."     This  mav  be  the  same  Henry  Stuart 
concerned  in  a  romantic  episode  told  in  Simpson's  Eminent  Philadel- 
phians,  pp.  555-560. 

2.  Travels  in  the  U.  8.  A.,  pp.  203-205. 

3.  Possibly  the  Wilkins  who  published  an  Essay  on  Animal  Motion, 
Philadelphia,    1792.     He   was    a    graduate  cf   the    University   of   Penn- 
sylvania   Medical    College. 

4.  John  Blair  Linn,  author  of  the  Powers  of  Genius. 
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teaching  occasionally.  Some  of  his  poems  in  the  South  Carolina 
Gazette  during;  his  stay  in  the  South  attracted  the  favorable 
comment  of  Dennie  in  the  Farmer's  Museum.  Back  at  New 
York,  he  met  Brockden  Brown  and  published  in  1800  a  narra- 
tive, The  Farmer  of  New  Jersey,  which  was  so  severely  criticized 
that  he  wrote  a  continuation,  the  Wandering*  °f  William*1 
published  at  Philadelphia  in  1801.  He  attended  Jefferson's  in- 
auguration, published  at  New  York  another  small  volume,  Poems, 
Chiefly  Written  in  South  Carolina,  and  was  pleasantly  enter- 
tained by  Burr,  then  Vice-President,  but  was  disappointed  in 
his  hopes  for  an  office.  After  another  year,  spent  chiefly  in 
Virginia,  he  embarked  for  home  from  Baltimore,  3  August, 
1802.  The  narrative  of  his  story  in  America  appeared  in  his 
Travels  of  Four  Years  and  a  Half  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  published  in  London  in  1803,  and  dedicated  to  Jeffer- 
son. This  work,  though  marred  by  a  conceit  far  exceeding 
Dennie 's,  is  interesting  and  on  the  whole  a  more  healthy  view 
of  America  and  Americans  than  that  of  almost  any  other  Euro- 
pean observer.  In  England  he  published  an  American  tale, 
Walter  Kennedy,  a  Life  of  Chatterton,  and  a  novel,  The  Wooden 
Walls.  Well  Manned.  In  1804  he  returned  to  America,  and 
soon  set  up  as  a  juvenile  bookseller  in  Philadelphia.  His  First 
Settlers  of  Virginia,  New  York,  1806,  is  an  enlargement  of 
his  Pokahontas,  an  Indian  Tale.  He  returned,  after  a  few  years, 
to  England,  where  several  works  of  his  were  published,  includ- 
ing The  American  Mariners  (Salisbury,  1822),  with  a  vindica- 
tion of  the  American  character  and  an  impartial  view  of  the 
War  of  1812.  At  that  time  he  was  a  stationer  in  Winchester. 
Further  references  to  Dennie  and  his  literary  confreres  occur 
in  the  satirical  Philadelphia  Pursuits  of  Literature,-  which  ap- 
peared in  two  parts  in  1805.  This  has  been  generally  ascribed  to 
Davis,  though  he  may  have  been  telling  the  truth  in  saying  it 
was  the  work  of  "a  Scholar,  a  Poet  and  a  Gentleman  .  .  . 
on  the  banks  of  the  Raritan. ' '  The  poem  was  written  as  a  retort 


1.  One  reason  for  the  harsh  reception  of  this  work  may  be  guessed 
from  its  dedication  to  Flavia.     "Take  it,  read  it,  there  is  nothing  to 
fear,  your  governess  is  gone  out,  and  the  family  are  not  yet  risen.     Do 
you  hesitate?     Werter  has  been  under  your  pillow,  and  the  Monk  has 
lain  on  your  toilet." 

2.  Imitating  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  a  satrical  work  by  Thomas 
James  Mathias,  sixteen    editions,  London,   1794-1812. 
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to  a  parody,  in  the  Port  Folio,  16  February,  1805,  on  an 
Ode  to  the  River  Raritan,  sent  in  by  Davis  shortly  before. 
In  the  Philadelphia  Pursuits,  after  a  brief  introduction  in  which 
he  stated  his  purpose  to  depict  "the  Philadelphia  lounging, 
scribbling  crew,"  the  satirist,  writing  "From  my  Farm  house 
on  the  Karitan,"  thus  characterizes  Dennie: 

"Columbia's  genius!  Dennie!  deathless  name! 
Bless  'd  with  a  full  satiety  of  fame ! 
Thee  to  peruse  was  once  my  humble  lot, 
When  not  another  book  was  to  be  got. 
"What  though  thy  name  has  never  reach 'd  the  shore, 
That  claims  the  birth  of  loose,  lascivious  Moore; 
What  though  thy  works  did  never  make  a  show, 
With  other  drugs  in  Pater-Noster  Row ; 
Yet  to  the  Yankee  thou  canst  light  impart, 
Improve  the  mind,  and  rectify  the  heart. 
Jemima  oft  had  read  thy  sermons  droll, 
Where  Merrimac  and  Androscoggin  roll ; 
And  there's  no  clown  from  Walpole  to  Hell  Gate, 
But  ribaldry  from  thee  has  learn 'd  to  prate." 

After  a  gibe  at  the  ill  success  of  Dennie  and  the  Federalists, 
the  poet  delivers  a  home-thrust  in  these  lines : 

"Such  is  our  Dennie,  high  exalted  name, 
Eager  alike  for  dollars  and  for  fame, 
Procrastination's  son!  he  trumps  up  lies 
Of  works  to  come  that  in  the  project  dies; 
And  loud  delights  to  sound  the  praise  of  Moore, 
Who,  God  be  prais'd,  has  left  Columbia's  shore. 
0  prodigal  of  commas  to  thy  lines, 
Whose  borrow 'd  wit  through  all  thy  periods  shines; 
0  Superficial,  formal,  pert,  and  quaint, 
Thy  style  is  like  a  harlot  daub'd  with  paint." 

In  the  profuse  prose  "Notes"  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  the  com- 
mentator adds,  "In  his  style  Mr.  Dennie  is  scarcely  to  be 
exceeded.  It  is  true  that  he  is  prodigal  of  his  inverted  commas, 
and  that  the  business  of  the  reader  in  perusing  his  works  is 
generally  to  recollect  the  authors  from  whom  he  borrows  his 
thoughts ;  but  then,  he  discovers  reading,  and  it  may  be  said  of 
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this  attic,  sprightly  pungent  writer,  that  though  he  seldom  has 
any  money  in  his  purse,  he  will  always  borrow  thousands." 
Dennie's  associates  are  thus  described  in  a  passage  itself  pal- 
pably imitative  of  Pope: 

' '  Gods !  how  the  city  does  with  rhymes  abound, 
Without  his  song  no  fop  is  to  be  found ! 
Is  there  a  Parson  fond  of  anecdote, 
A  man  who  has  his  Boswell  all  by  rote : 
A  clerk  foredoomed  his  father's  soul  to  cross, 
Who  translates  Voltaire  when  he  should  engross; 
Each  flies  to  Eighth-street  and  at  thirty-two 
Finds  the  man-midwii'e  to  the  scribbling  crew."1 

The  part  played  by  literary  clubs  in  the  history  of  American 
literature  would  make  an  interesting  and  valuable  study.  It 
was  frequently  the  case,  during  the  century  from  1750  to  1850, 
that  a  small  group  of  literary  friends,  banded  together  for  social 
and  literary  ends,  combined  their  efforts  in  the  production  and 
support  of  a  magazine  or  other  periodical,  which  was  to  be  the 
organ  of  the  society.  In  this  way  the  Friendly  Club  at  Hart- 
ford, including  Trumbull,  the  Dwights,  Barlow,  Elihu  H.  Smith, 
Richard  Alsop,  and  others,  contributed  to  the  Anarchiad  and  the 
Echo  between  1785  and  1807.  So  Dennie's  Literary  Club  at 
Walpole  supported  the  Farmer's  Museum  from  1796  to  1799. 
So  Elihu  Smith's  offshoot,  the  Friendly  Society,  of  New  York, 
of  which  Brockden  Brown  and  William  Dunlap2  were  members, 
supported  Smith's  Medical  Repository,  1794-1798,  and  later 
Brown's  Monthly  Magazine  and  American  Review.  So  the 
Anthology  Club.,  of  Boston,  supported  the  Monthly  Anthology  and 
Boston  Review,  1803-1811.  So  also  the  Club  of  the  Transcen- 
dentalists  enriched  the  Dial,  1840-1844,  with  the  writings  of 


1.  A  more  dispassionate  estimate  of  Dennie's  defects  and  excellences 
is  contained  in  the  comparison  of  his  style  with  Brown's,  in  Book  II  of 
the  Pursuits.     An  extract  follows: 

"As  a  writer,  Mr.  Dennie  possesses  great  acuteness  of  mind  and  al- 
though he  mav  be  given  to  procrastination,  his  genius  seldom  slumbers. 
He  has  an  e-xuberance  of  wit;  an  exuberance  so  great  that  it  o'er-informs 
its  tenement.  Hence  his  tone  is  seldom  or  never  grave,  dispassionate,  or 
dignified;  but  he  Is  ever  ambitious  to  surprise  by  remote  and  unex- 
perienced allusions.  For  humour  he  is  less  eminent;  he  knows  not  the 
art  to  make  others  laugh  without  laughing  himself." 

2.  William  Dunlap   (1766-1829),  the  most  important  early  American 
playwright,  and  author  of  the  History  of  the  American  Theatre.  1832, 
and  the  Life  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  1815. 
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Emerson,  Thoreau,  Margaret  Fuller,  Bronson  Alcott,  and  many 
more.  Other  prominent  literary  clubs,  all  more  or  less  inti- 
mately connected  with  magazines,  were  the  Delphian  Club  of 
Baltimore,  which  included  John  Neal,  Jared  Sparks,  F.  S.  Key, 
Paul  Allen,  Samuel  Woodsworth,  and  several  others  less  dis- 
tinguished;1 Cooper's  Bread  and  Cheese  Lunch  and  Irving 's 
Sketch  Club,  both  of  New  York;  and  the  famous  Saturday 
Club,  at  Boston,  of  which  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Haw- 
thorne, Holmes,  and  the  other  notable  New  England  writers 
were  members. 

Such  a  combination  of  social  and  convivial  gatherings  with 
literary  discussion  and  production  appealed  strongly  to  Den- 
nie's  taste.  He  was  already  acquainted,  from  his  experience  at 
Walpole,  with  the  pleasures  and  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
clubs  of  this  sort,  and  before  long  a  similar  organization,  prob- 
ably due  largely  to  his  efforts,  came  into  existence  at  Philadel- 
phia. This  society,  known  as  the  Tuesday  Club,  was  composed 
chiefly  of  young  men  of  the  legal  profession,  and  held  its  meet- 
ings at  various  places,  particularly  at  the  homes  of  Joseph  Hop- 
kinson  and  William  Meredith,  and  a  Dickins's  bookstore  at  25 
North  Second  Street,  opposite  to  Christ  Church.  Most  of  them 
were  graduates  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  or  other  col- 
leges, most  of  them  were  Federalist  in  politics,  and  all  were 
imbued  with  a  love  of  literature,  and  ambitious  of  gaining 
literary  fame.  All  were  likewise  fond  of  good  dinners  and  ex- 
change of  wit,  and  their  meetings  overflowed  with  eloquent  con- 
versation and  rollicking  fun. 

Besides  Brown,  Linn,  Ingersoll,  and  Stock,  named  by  Davis, 
the  Tuesday  Club  is  said  to  have  included  Horace  Binney, 
Nathaniel  Chapman,  Samuel  Ewing,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  Wil- 
liam Meredith,  Richard  Rush,  Thomas  Cadwalader,  Thomas  I. 
Wnarton,  Richard  Peters,  Philip  Hamilton,  and  at  a  later  date, 
Nicholas  Biddle,  Robert  Walsh,  Alexander  Wilson,  and  William 
B.  Wood.2  Other  Philadelphians  who  were  contributors  to  the 
Port  Folio  and  may  have  been  connected  with  the  club  were 
James  Abercrombie,  Thomas  Chalkley  James,  Alexander  Gray- 


1.  These  men  contributed  to  the  Portico,  1816-1818. 

2.  Oberholtzer.     Literary  History  of  Philadelphia,  pp.  176-177.     See 
also  Smyth,  op.  cit.  p.  116. 
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don,  John  Sanderson,  Charles  C'aldwell,  Francis  Cope,  John  E. 
Hall  and  his  brothers,  and  Thomas  Sergeant.  In  comparatively 
few  cases  can  the  individual  productions  of  these  men  in  the 
Port  Folio  be  determined,  owing  to  the  almost  invariable  use 
of  initials  or  pseudonyms,  several  of  which  might  be  employed 
by  one  writer.  A  series  of  brief  sketches  of  the  members  of  the 
Tuesday  Club  and  their  associates  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
literary  conditions  during  the  early  years  of  the  magazine.1 

Charles  Brockden  Brown  (1771-1810),  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  Dennie's  coadjutors,  was  during  most  of  the  time 
engaged  in  waiting  for  periodicals  of  his  own ;  bj^t  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  his  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Register, 
in  1803,  he  doubtless  contributed  occasionally  to  the  Port  Folio. 
After  that  date  they  were  to  some  extent  rivals  until  Brown's 
early  death.  The  latter  possessed  analytic  and  critical  qualities 
of  mind  which  Dennie  lacked,  and  the  numerous  reviews  in  his 
magazines  are  perhaps  their  best  feature.  Brown's  six  novels, 
Wieland,  1798,  Ormond,  1799,  Arthur  Mervyn,  1799-1800, 
Edgar  Huntley,  1801,  Clara  Howard,  1801,  and  Jane  Talbot, 
1801,  were  praised  by  Dennie,  and  his  ill-health  was  deplored. 
These  two  writers  share  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Americans 
to  adopt  literature  as  a  profession;  the  question  of  priority 
would  be  difficult  to  determine.  The  credit  is  generally  given 
to  Brown,  who  was  certainly  the  greater  genius,  and  whose  lit- 
erary reputation  has  long  since  outstripped  Dennie's;  but  in. 
their  own  day  the  latter  was  probably  the  better  known  and 
more  admired  of  the  two.  Dennie  was  fluent  and  trifling; 
Brown  was  turgid  and  absurdly  solemn,  but  he  had  more  to 
say.2 

The  Reverend  John  Blair  Linn  (1777-1804),  Columbia  1795, 
whose  sister  Brown  married,  was  a  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  at  Philadelphia.3  His  works  were  Bour- 
ville  Castle,  a  drama;  a  poem  on  the  Death  of  AVashington ; 


1.  The  general  sources  of  these  sketches  are  Smyth's  Philadelphia 
Magazines  and  their  Contributors.   Oberholtzer's  Literary  History  o/ 
Philadelphia,  and  Scharf  and  Westcott's  History  of  Philadelphia.  Vol. 
II,  Chapter  XXXV. 

2.  Lives  of  Brown  were  written  by  Dunlap    (Philadelphia,  1815,  2 
vols.),  and  by  Prescott  (Sparks's  American  Biography.  1834). 

3.  A  Memoir  of  Linn,  by  Brown,  may  be  found  in  the  Port  Folio, 
1809,  for  January,  February,  and  March. 
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the  Powers  of  Genius,  1801,  a  poetic  work  highly  praised  in 
America  and  republished  in  England;  and  an  unfinished  nar- 
rative poem,  Valerian,  dealing  with  the  early  Christian  Church. 
At  the  end  of  his  short  life  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy 
with  Priestley,  then  living  at  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  nature,  divine  or  human,  of  Christ. 

Charles  Jared  Ingersoll  (1782-1862),  the  name  of  whose  trag- 
edy, Edwy  and  Elgiva  (1801),  Davis  could  not  remember,  later 
became  a  celebrated  lawyer,  and  served  four  terms  in  Congress. 
His  poem,  Chiomara,  in  the  Port  Folio  24  October,  1801,  has 
already  been  noticed.  He  was  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  re- 
sented Dennie 's  complacent  attitude  toward  the  sneers  of  for- 
eign critics  and  the  impositions  of  the  British  government,  in 
The  Rights  and  Wrongs,  Power  and  Policy,  of  the  United  States, 
1808,  and  the  better  known  Inchiquin  the  Jesuit's  Letters,  1810. 
The  latter  work  occasioned  a  reviewers'  war,  in  which  Timothy 
Dwight  and  James  K.  Paulding  upheld  the  American  side. 
In  mature  years  he  wrote  another  tragedy,  Julian,  in  1838,  and  a 
History  of  the  War  of  1812-1815,  in  four  volumes,  1845-1852.1 

John  Edmonds  Stock,  M.  D.,  an  Englishman,  graduated  from 
the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1797, 
the  title  of  his  essay  being  The  Effects  of  Cold.  He  probably 
wrote  the  theatrical  criticisms  under  the  heading  Drama  in  the 
Port  Folio  in  1801-1803.  Before  1805  he  had  removed  to  Bristol, 
England,  whence  he  transmitted  some  poetry  for  the  magazine. 
He  published  later  Medical  Collections  on  the  Effect  of  Cold  as 
a  Remedy,  London,  1806,  and  Memoir  of  Thomas  Beddoes, 
Bristol,  1811.2 

Horace  Binney  (1780-1875),  Harvard  1797,  was  a  prominent 
Philadelphia  lawyer,  noted  for  his  eulogies  upon  his  contem- 
poraries, nearly  all  of  whom  he  outlived.  He  is  said  by  Symth 
to  have  contributed  clear  and  careful  sketches  of  classical  lit- 
erature, ' '  as  well  as  the  shrewdest  of  political  satires  to  be  found 
in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Port  Folio."5 

Doctor  Nathaniel  Chapman  (1780-1853)  was  a  Virginian,  who 


1.  His  younger  brother,  Edward,  was  in  later  years  a  contributor  to 
the  Port  Folio,  using  the  signature  Horace  in  Philadelphia.     Ingersoll's 
Life,  by  Wm.  N.  Meigs,  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1897. 

2.  See  Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors. 

3.  Smyth,  op.  cit.  p.  128. 
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studied  medicine  at  Philadelphia  and  Edinburgh,  and  was  from 
1813  to  1850  a  medical  professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  was  President  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
and  founder  and  first  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  since  the  'American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Science.  He  contributed  to  the  Port  Folio  in  1801, 
1804,  1807,  and  later,  political,  medical,  and  literary  articles, 
using  the  pen  name  Falkland. 

One  of  the  most  constant  correspondents  of  the  Port  Folio 
was  Samuel  Ewing  (1776-1825),  a  young  lawyer  and  son  of  the 
literary  Provost  of  the  University,  John  Ewing  (1732-1802). 
Young  Ewing  used  the  pseudonym  Jacques,  but  by  no  means 
exclusively,  as  stated  by  Smyth.1 

He  also  used,  as  is  proved  by  Hall's  Philadelphia  Souvenir, 
the  names  Celebs,  Touclistone,  Tinwn  Sensitive,  and  probably 
others.  Several  specimens  of  his  graceful  verses  and  essays, 
with  a  brief  biography,  are  printed  in  the  miscellany  men- 
tioned above,  by  his  nephew,  John  E.  Hall.  His  most  im- 
portant contribution  was  a  series  of  poetic  Reflections  in  Soli- 
tude, in  1801  and  1802.  The  author  of  the  Philadelphia  Pur- 
suits of  Literature  awards  him  two  lines: 

"Of  melancholy  Jacques  what  shall  I  say? 
That  son  of  blank  song  heavier  than  clay, ' ' 
and  the  note, 

"Jacques,  another  Port  Folio  poet,  whose  lines  breathe  all  the 
melancholy  madness  of  poetry  without  the  inspiration." 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Philadelphia  Athenaeum. 
From  1809  to  1812  he  edited  the  Select  Reviews  and  tlie  Spirit 
of  the  Magazines.  This  became  the  Analectic  Magazine  in  1813, 
and  Washington  Irving  succeeded  him  as  editor. 

Joseph  Hopkinson  (1770-1842),  likewise  the  son  of  a  more 
famous  father,  Francis  Hopkinson  (1737-1791),  had  a  distin- 
guished career  as  Congressman,  Judge,  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  and  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts.  He  is  best  known  as  author  of  the  song  1 1  nil 
Columbia,  written  in  1798.  Several  of  his  articles  on  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  appeared  in  the  Port  Folio  from  1801  to 
1806.  He  frequently  entertained  the  members  of  the  Tuesday 
Club  at  his  house  at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets. 


1.     Op.  cit.  page  136. 
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A  sketch  of  William  Meredith  has  already  been  given.1  The 
nature  of  his  contributions  is  not  known.  Four  other  lawyers 
who  were  occasional  correspondents  were  Rush,  Cadwalader, 
Wharton,  and  Peters.  Richard  Rush  (1780-1859),  Princeton 
1797,  son  of  the  famous  Doctor  Benjamin  Rush  (1745-1813) 
libeled  by  Cobbett,  was  successively  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  1814-3817;  Temporary  Secretary  of  State,  1817; 
Minister  to  England  1817-1825 ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  1825- 
1828 ;  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency  with  Adams,  1828 :  and 
Minister  to  France,  1847-1851.  He  wrote  various  legal  and 
historical  works,  and  is  said  to  have  sent  in  official  and  personal 
anecdotes  for  the  Port  Folio.  Thomas  Cadwalader  (1779-1814), 
lawyer  and  student  of  military  science,  contributed  translations 
of  Horace.  Thomas  Isaac  Wharton  (1791-1856),  U.  of  P.  1807, 
author  of  various  legal  works  and  editor  for  a  time  of  the 
Analectic  Magazine,  was  also  a  correspondent.  Judge  Richard 
Peters  (1744-1828),  U.  of  P.  1761,  the  wealthy  and  learned 
farmer-lawyer  of  Belmont,  is  said  by  Smyth  to  be  the  author 
of  many  choice  bits  of  political  and  personal  history  drawn  from 
his  experience  as  a  traveller  abroad  and  a  participant  in  stirring 
events  in  American  history.  His  son,  Richard,  Jr.,  however, 
was  probably  the  member  of  the 'Tuesday  Club.2  The  son  was 
also  a  lawyer  and  a  writer  on  legal  subjects.  Philip  Hamilton 
(1782-1801),  Columbia  1800,  is  said  to  have  written  for  the 
Port  Folio  during  its  first  years.  He  was  killed  in  a  duel,  24 
November,  1801,  at  Weehawken,  New  Jersey,  on  the  same  field 
where  his  father,  Alexander  Hamilton,  was  to  fall  three  years 
later. 

The  Reverend  James  Abercrombie  (1758-184]),  U.  of  P. 
1776,  Assistant  Minister  of  Christ  Church  and  St.  Peter's  from 
1794  to  1832,  was  one  of  Dennie 's  closest  friends.  He  was  also 
Head  Master  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  1803-1817,  an  exact 
scholar,  an  ardent  lover  of  England,  and,  it  is  said,  an  eloquent 
preacher.  He  was  the  "Parson"  of  the  Philadelphia  Pursuits, 
"who  has  his  Boswell  all  by  rote,"  and  issued  proposals  in  1811 
for  an  American  edition  of  Johnson's  works.  He  published 
many  texts,  addresses,  sermons,  and  religious  works.  Several 


1.  Chapter  VIII,  pages  113-114. 

2.  See  Oberholtzer,  op.  cit.  p.  177. 
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of  his  addresses  before  the  Philadelphia  Academy  appeared  in 
the  Port  Folio,  and  some  of  the  letters  condemning  American 
innovations  were  probably  his.1 

One  of  the  most  enthusiastic  early  contributors  was  Thomas 
Chalkley  James  (1766-1835),  a  physician  educated  at  Pennsyl- 
vania and  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  was  Professor  of 
Obstetrics  at  Pennsylvania,  1811-1834,  and  for  eleven  years 
an  associate  editor  of  the  Eclectic  Review.  In  1801  he  con- 
tributed to  the  Port  Folio  several  excellent  verse  translations 
from  the  Idylls  of  Gessner,  over  the  initials  P.  D.  His  produc- 
tion seems  to  have  ended  with  that  year. 

Alexander  Graydon  (1752-1818),  author  of  the  interesting 
Memoirs  of  a  Life  Chiefly  Passed  in  Pennsylvania,  urithin  the 
Last  Sixty  Years,  was  a  friend  of  Dennie  and  his  associates  and 
a  later  contributor  to  the  Port  Folio.  John  Sanderson  (1783- 
1844),  a  schoolmaster  and  a  native  of  Carlisle,  best  known  for 
his  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
wrote  for  the  Aurora  and  for  the  Port  Folio,  especially  during 
the  editorship  of  John  E.  Hall.  Francis  Cope  contributed  verse 
in  1806  and  essays  in  later  years,  using  the  initials  C.  F.  Thomas 
Sergeant  (1782-1860),  Princeton  1798,  a  grandson  of  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  while  beginning  a  long  and  successful  law  practice, 
wrote  prose  and  poetry  for  the  magazine,  using  the  signature 
Imlay  and  others. 

Doctor  Charles  Caldwell  (1772-1853)  was  a  North  Carolinian 
who  went  to  Philadelphia  in  1792  to  study  and  practise  medicine. 
His  contributions  to  the  Port  Folio  during  Dennie 's  editorship 
w<ere  probably  not  extensive,  but  after  the  latter 's  death  Cald- 
well became  editor,  engaging  to  furnish  ninety-eight  pages  for 
each  number.  In  1819  he  established  a  medical  school  at  the 
University  of  Transylvania,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  published  works,  including 
works  translated  and  edited,  pamphlets  and  essays,  between  1794 
and  1851,  number  over  two  hundred.2 

John  Ewing  Hall  (1783-1829),  a  Princeton  man  and  another 
subsequent  editor  of  the  Port  Folio,  contributed  extensively 


1.  A  sketch  of  his  life  is  given  in  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American 
Pulpit. 

2.  He  also  wrote  an  'Autobiography,  the  most  complete  source  of  in- 
formation about  him. 
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from  1804  on,  adopting  the  name  of  Sedley.  In  1804  and  1805 
he  was  studying  law  in  the  office  of  Joseph  Hopkinson.  and 
afterward  practised  and  conducted  the  American  Law  Journal 
at  Baltimore.  At  the  suggestion  of  Thomas  Moore,  translator 
of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon,  he  undertook  a  series  of  papers,  the 
Memoirs  of  Anacreon,  constituting  a  fictitious  biography  of  the 
Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Cneius  Crito,  a 
Samian,  and  translated  by  Sedley.  Moore's  translations  of 
the  Odes  were  woven  at  intervals  into  the  tissue  of  the  story. 
The  plan,  modeled  upon  the  Athenian  Letters  of  Philip  Yorke, 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  was  pursued  irregularly  and  finally  aban- 
doned until  1820,  when  it  was  resumed.  The  essays  of  Sedley 
were  in  general  serious  and  well  written  criticisms  of  life  and 
manners. 

Hall  was  a  nephew  of  Samuel  Ewing,  his  mother  being  Sarah 
(Ewing)  Hall  (1761-1830),  a  daughter  of  IPlovost 'Ewing.  This 
excellent  and  gifted  lady,  using  the  pen  names  Constantia  and 
H.,  contributed  to  the  magazine  throughout  its  long  life.  One 
of  her  best  productions  was  an  allegory,  The  Garden  of  Wed- 
lock.1 Her  book,  Conversations  on  the  Bible,  was  once  widely 
read  and  admired.  A  selection  from  her  writings,  with  a  memoir 
of  her  life,  was  published  by  her  son,  John  E.  Hall,  in  1833. 
It  was  printed  by  a  second  son,  Harrison  Hall.  A  third.  James 
Hall,  went  west  to  Illinois,  and  later  Ohio,  where  he  became 
a  prominent  lawyer,  editor  and .  author.  A  fourth,  Doctor 
Thomas  Mifflin  Hall,  like  his  brothers  a  contributor  to  the  Port 
Folio  in  the  1810 's,  wTent  to  South  America  and  was  not  heard 
from  again. 

Two  other  female  contributors  were  Harriet  Fenno  and  Ger- 
trude Gouverneur  (Ogden)  Meredith.  The  former  was  a 
daughter  of  John  Fenno,  founder  of  the  Gazette  of  the  United 
States  and  sister  of  John  Ward  Fenno,  its  continuer.  Her  few 
poems  bore  the  signature  Violetta.  Mrs.  Meredith  is  described 
by  Robert  Walsh,  in  his  Didactics  (Philadelphia,  1836),  as 
"a  writer,  who  displayed  a  masculine  vigor  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, and  literary  powers  and  acquisitions  of  uncommon 
value  and  variety;  who  wielded  her  pen  without  the  least  am- 
bition or  pride  of  authorship,  yet  with  the  utmost  intentness, 


1.     Number  LVII  of  the  American  Lounger  essays,  in  the  Port  Folio, 
2  April,  1803. 
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and  any  sacrifice  of  self  when  instruction  or  comfort  could  be 
conveyed,  however  privately  or  remotely."  She  may  have  been 
the  sprightly  essayist  Beatrice,  thus  introduced  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Pursuits  of  Literature: 

' '  See  sweet  Beatrice,  writing  by  the  light 
Of  tapers,  at  the  witching  hour  of  night. 
See  how  the  topaz  glitters  in  her  ears, 
See  how  her  eyes  are  both  brimful  of  tears." 
Others,  probably  Philadelphians,  who  appeared  under  assumed 
names,  were  Harley,  "an  English  gentleman,"  author  of  many 
sensible  essays;  Mercutio,  a  member  of  the  Club  (possibly  Horace 
Binney),  who  wrote  jovial  songs,  clever  parodies,  and  witty  but 
scurrilous  verse  satires  on  Jefferson  and  his  followers:  Lysander, 
whose  Rural  Sketches  in  verse  were  printed  in  the  Port  Folio 
in  1803  and  1808;  and  Florian,  a  satiric  essayist  whose  darts 
were  levelled  at  feminine  follies  during  1803  and  1804.  Still 
others,  from  other  places,  were  Lodinus  of  New  York,  who 
wrote  amatory  poems  of  considerable  warmth;  Dactyl  and 
Comma,  and  Verbal  and  Trochee,  two  "shops"  which  competed 
with  Colon  and  Spondee;  E.  W.,  a  woman  in  New  York  State 
who  corresponded  regularly,  furnishing  a  series  of  Cursory 
Sketches  of  a  tour  through  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  in  1807- 
1808;  Carlos,  a  student  at  Yale;  B.,  a  regular  correspondent 
from  Baltimore;  F.  C.  C.  of  Carlisle;  N.  N.,  a  Canadian  poet, 
and  many  more. 

The  list  just  given  will  show  how  extensive  were  the  support 
and  circulation  of  the  Port  Folio  during  its  palmiest  days.  It 
had  contributors  and  subscribers  from  Maine  and  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  Kentucky  and  South  Carolina,  and  in 
England  and  Scotland.  A  complete  list  of  authors  who  fur- 
nished material  for  its  columns  would  probably  contain  the 
names  of  a  majority  of  the  writers  of  any  prominence  in  tho 
country  The  former  Walpole  wits  drifted  in  at  infrequent 
intervals.  The  Rural  Wanderer  (Elliot)  appeared  twice  in  Vol- 
ume I  and  Beri  Hesdin  somewhat  later.  Tyler's  support  was 
desultory,  though  he  probably  contributed  to  An  Autlwr's 
Evenings.  Simon  Spunkcy,  now  Doctor  Caustic,  published  a 
few  poems  in  the  Port  Folio  after  his  return  from  England. 
J.  S.  J.  Gardiner  was  probably  a  more  frequent  supporter,  with 
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articles  of  literary  criticism  and  comment.  Besides  this  group, 
however,  there  were  several  others  who  deserve  mention. 

The  Tour  through  Silesia  and  Thirteenth  Satire  of  Juvenal 
of  John  Quincy  Adams  (1767-1848),  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
Port  Folio  have  already  been  mentioned.  Adams,  who  would 
have  liked  to  be  remembered  as  a  writer,  had  the  busy  cares  of 
political  life  allowed,  was  author  of  several  works,  the  Letters 
from  Silesia  (London  and  Philadelphia),  1804;  Lectures  on 
Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  written  while  he  was  Boylston  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  at  Harvard,  in  1810;  Dermot  Mac  Murrough,  a  verse 
romance,  in  1832 ;  Poems  of  Religion  and  Society,  1848,.  and  his 
Memoirs,  edited  by  Charles  Francis  Adams  and  published  in 
1874-1877.  His  plan  to  translate  all  of  Juvenal's  Satires  was 
arrested  by  the  announcement  of  Gifford's  forthcoming  trans- 
lation in  England,  but  Adams  published  a  version  of  the  Seventh 
Satire  in  the  Port  Folio  18  May,  1805,  because  of  its  particular 
application,  he  said,  to  American  society.  Hall  states1  that  he 
also  supplied  "several  beautiful  versions  from  the  German." 

Another  New  England  contributor  was  Adams's  cousin  and 
Dennie 's  classmate,  Josiah  Quincy  (1772-1864),  Representative 
to  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  1808-1813 ;  U.  S.  Senator,  1813- 
1820;  Mayor  of  Boston,  1823-1828;  and  President  of  Harvard 
College,  1829-1845.  He  also  found  time  to  publish  such  valuable 
histories  or  biographies  as  those  of  his  father,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr. ; 
of  Harvard  University;  John  Quincy  Adams  and  others;  the 
Boston  Athenaeum;  and  the  Municipality  of  Boston.2  In  1804 
and  at  intervals  later  he  contributed  to  the  Port  Folio  a  series 
of  political  articles  called  Climenole.3  This  professed  to  be  a 
review,  political  and  literary,  of  Memorabilia  Democratica,  or 
the  History  of  Democracy,  by  Slaveslap  Kidnap,  Esq.,  and 
satirized  vigorously  the  Democratic  administration. 

Another  classmate  who  may  have  written  for  the  magazine 
was  Thomas  Boylston  Adams,  a  brother  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
A  letter  from  Dennie  to  his  mother,  15  June,  1803,  says : 

"I  now  live  with  Mr.  T.  B.  Adams,  the  second  son  of  the 

1.  J.    E.    Hall.     Philadelphia    Souvenir,    p.    9.     Adams's    Thirteenth 
Satire  is  there  reprinted. 

2.  See  his  Life,  by  his  son,  Edmund  Quincy. 

2.  The  name  of  the  flappers  used  to  arouse  the  inhabitants  of 
Laputa,  in  Gulliver's  Travels. 
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former  President.  Mr.  A.  was  my  classmate,  and  is  my  con- 
stant friend.  He  is  a  respectable  lawyer  here,  and  we  reside  in 
a  Quaker  family  of  repute. ' ' 

Jonathan  Mitchell  Sewall  (1748-1808),  a  lawyer-poet  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  who  versified  Washington's 
Fareivell  Address  and  paraphrased  parts  of  the  Bible  and  of 
Ossian,  contributed  to  the  Port  Folio  in  1801  a  few  short  ver- 
sions of  Ossian.  His  Eulogy  on  Washington  and  Poems  were 
published  in  1801.  Charles  Stewart  Davies  (1788-1865),  Bow- 
doin  1807,  of  Portland,  was  probably  the  author  of  several 
poems  which  appeared  in  the  magazine  in  1806  over  the  signa- 
ture H.  L. 

Robert  H.  Rose,  M.  D.,  of  Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylva- 
nia, was  for  several  years  perhaps  the  most  prolific  corre- 
spondent of  the  Port  Folio.  His  commonest  pen-name  was 

Asmodeo,  with  its  variants  A.,  0.,  A.  0.,  A — —o,  and  A 0, 

but  he  also  used  Robert  Shalloic,  Troilus,  PJiosphor,  and  II 
Retirato,  and  probably  others.  It  was  his  Ode  to  a  Market 
Street  Gutter,  parodying  the  Ode  to  the  River  Raritan,  which 
caused  the  writing  of  the  Philadelphia  Pursuits  of  Literature. 
The  author  of  this  work  called  Asmodeo 

"To  sense  and  judgment  each  a  mortal  foe," 
and  added,  in  a  note  about  the  Ode  to  a  Market  Street  Gutter: 

"This  little  poem  of  A.  O.  is  remarkably  simple,  voluble, 
and  sweet.  It  is  an  address  to  the  Genius  Loci  of  his  birth, 
and  awakens  the  most  agreeable  associations." 

Rose  submitted  to  the  Port  Folio  several  attractive  verse 
translations  from  Persian  and  Arabic  poets,  sensuous  lyrics, 
and  clever  but  coarse  satires  on  Jefferson.  A  volume  of  his 
Sketches  in  Verse,  edited  by  Dennie,  was  published  in  1810. 
Not  much  seems  to  be  known  of  his  life. 

John  Leeds  Bozman  (1757-1823),  U.  of  P.  1777,  a  Maryland 
lawyer  and  writer,  contributed  prose  and  verse  to  the  Port 
Folio.  He  was  author  of  the  History  of  Maryland,  and  other 
works.  George  L.  Gray,  of  Baltimore,  editor  in  1802  and  1803 
of  a  paper  bearing  the  misnomer,  The  Republican,  or  Anti- 
Democrat,  was  the  author  of  several  versions  of  Ossian,  and 
other  poems  in  the  Port  Folio,  1801-1803.  He  died  at  St.  Hel- 
ena, 24  March,  1808.  Another  Marylander  was  Doctor  John 
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Shaw  (1778-1809),  of  Annapolis.  He  studied  medicine  at  Penn- 
sylvania and  made  a  trip  to  Algiers  as  ship  surgeon  in  1798. 
His  poems,  with  a  memoir  and  correspondence,  were  published 
in  1810.  Some  of  them  appeared  in  the  Port  Folio  in  1801, 
1804,  and  1805.  The  best,  a  song  which  is  included  in  Sted- 
man's  American  Anthology,  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of 
the  better  poetry  of  the  magazine : 

SONG. 

"Who  has  robbed  the  ocean  cave, 

To  tinge  thy  lips  with  coral  hue? 
Who  from  India's  distant  wave 

For  thee  those  pearly  treasures  drew? 
Who,  from  yonder  orient  sky, 
Stole  the  morning  of  thine  eye  ? 

"Thousand  charms,  thy  form  to  deck, 

From  sea,  and  earth,  and  air,  are  torn; 
Roses  bloom  upon  thy  cheek, 

On  thy  breath  their  fragrance  borne.  . 
Guard  thy  bosom  from  the  day, 
Lest  thy  snows  should  melt  away. 

"But  one  charm  remains  behind, 

Which  mute  earth  can  ne'er  impart; 
Nor  in  ocean  wilt  thou  find, 
Nor  in  circling  air,  a  heart. 

Fairest,  wouldst  thou  perfect  be, 

Take,    oh    take,    that    heart    from    me." 

John  A.  Collier  (1787 — ),  while  a  law  student  at  Troyr 
New  York,  contributed  a  few  poems  to  the  Port  Folio.  He  was 
later  a  prominent  lawyer  in  that  state,  residing  at  Binghamton. 
Gouverneur  Morris  (1752-1815),  King's  College  (Columbia) 
1768,  led  a  life  of  distinguished  public  service,  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  served  in  various  Congresses  and  on  important  em- 
basses  to  France  and  England.  He  was  a  one-legged  man, 
who  is  said  to  have  jested  when  his  servant  was  carrying  away 
his  amputated  limb.  Near  the  end  of  his  life  he  contributed 
satires  in  verse  to  various  periodicals,  including  the  Port  Folio. 
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John  Davis  sent  to  Dennie  several  of  his  Odes  and  a  few 
essays,  both  before  his  return  to  England  in  1802  and  after  his 
second  coming  to  America.  His  works  received  in  the  Port 
Folio  the  praise  and  dispraise  which  they  deserved.  He  is 
described  in  the  Philadelphia  Pursuits  of  Literature — which 
fact  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  his  authorship — as  "an 
itinerant  bard,  who  has  been  all  his  life  travelling  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  and  scribbling  on  the  road."  He  was  a  prolific 
writer  of  odes,  on  all  the  manifestations  of  nature,  and  re- 
proached Dennie  and  Brown  for  neglecting  natural  beauties  in 
their  works.  Lucas  George,  a  young  Irishman  of  talents  and 
tastes  similar  to  Da  vis's,  and  an  intimate  friend  in  their  wan- 
derings, also  contributed  a  few  poems  to  the  Port  Folio  in  1807. 

Davis  and  George  were  not  the  only  minor  British  writers 
whose  productions  graced  the  Port  Folio.  Anne  Bannerman, 
a  little-known  Scotch  poetess,  who  died  in  1829,  was  another. 
She  published  at  Edinburgh  a  volume  of  Poems  in  1800,  Tales 
of  Superstition  and  Chivalry  in  1802,  and  a  second  Poems, 
including  the  contents  of  the  two  former  volumes,  in  1807.  A 
literary  friend  secured  for  Dennie  in  1803  some  of  her  un- 
published manuscript  poems,  which  appeared  in  the  Port  Folio 

in  the  early  part  of  1804.  George  Brewer  (1766 ),  sailor, 

editor,  lawyer,  playwright,  essayist,  and  writer  of  tales,  pub- 
lished certainly  some  eleven  works  between  1791  and  1808, 
besides  others  doubtfully  attributed  to  him.  He  contributed 
to  the  European  Magazine  a  series  of  essays  in  imitation  of 
Goldsmith,  which  were  published  separately  with  the  title  of 
Hours  of  Idleness,  in  1806.  These  he  forwarded  to  Dennie, 
who  reprinted  them  in  1807.  Robert  Semple  (1766-1816),  born 
in  Boston  of  British  parents,  traveled  extensively  in  the  course 
of  a  mercantile  life,  recording  his  impressions  and  experiences 
in  several  volumes  of  clear,  interesting  narrative.  Dennie 
states  in  the  Port  Folio,  2  May,  1807,  that  Semple  was  "for- 
merly a  frequent  writer  in  the  Port  Folio."  While  acting  as 
Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Factories  in  1816,  he  was  killed 
in  an  altercation  with  agents  of  the  Northwest  Company. 
Edward  Thornton  (1766-1852),  while  Acting  Charge  d 'Affaires 
of  the  British  Legation  from  1800  to  1804,  may  have  contributed 
the  Harley  essays  mentioned  above. 
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In  his  notices  To  Readers  and  Correspondents,  1  January, 
1803,  Dennie  made  the  following  statement: 

"An  American  gentleman,  resident  of  Edinburgh,  has  favored 
the  Editor  with  several  original  poems,  from  the  pen  of  the 
celebrated  T.  Campbell.  .  .  .  Few  things  are  more  grateful 
to  the  Editor,  than  to  maintain  this  literary  intercourse  with 
the  learned  and  polished  capital  of  a  shrewd  and  sensible  nation, 
whose  liberally  instructed  metropolis  has  long  been  justly  called 
the  seat  of  science,  the  hot  bed  of  genius,  and  the  darling  of 
literature. ' ' 

In  the  same  number  appeared  a  poem  entitled  Patience, 
"For  the  Port  Folio,  by  Thomas  Campbell,  Esq."  Campbell 
was  then  still  a  young  poet,  whose  Pleasures  of  Hope,  1799,  had 
nevertheless  gained  him  considerable  fame,  and  whose  Poems 
were  to  be  published  later  in  1803.  None  of  his  poems  in  the 
Port  Folio  possesses  any  great  merit. 

Later  in  the  same  year,  28  May,  1803,  Dennie  wrote  a  long 
essay  in  praise  of  Leigh  Hunt,  the  boy  of  nineteen  whose 
Juvenilia  was  just  reaching  its  third  edition  in  London.  Hunt 's 
mother,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
and  his  father,  Isaac  Hunt,  an  Englishman  from  Barbadoes, 
was  educated  in  the  law  at  Philadelphia  and  practised  there 
until  the  troubles  preceding  the  Revolution,  when,  after  being 
carted  through  the  streets  for  Tory  utterances,  he  left  the  city. 
The  number  for  11  June  printed  several  poems  from  the 
Juvenilia,  and  announced: 

"An  original  manuscript  from  Mr.  Hunt,  the  juvenile  poet 
of  so  much  renown,  shall  be  inserted  with  alacrity.  It  affords 
the  Editor  the  purest  pleasure  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  ad- 
vance the  claims  of  a  Child  of  Genius,  a  nephew  of  Sir  Ben- 
jamin West,1  an  honour  to  that  country  from  which  he  de- 
scended, and  to  that,  which  protects  him."  The  original  poem, 
sent  in  by  J.  E.  H.,  appeared  in  the  Port  Folio,  18  June,  1803. 
It  comprised  two  ten-line  stanzas  on  Melancholy. - 

A  greater  poet  than  Leigh  Hunt,  and  one  better  known  than 


1.  Isaac  Hunt  and  Benjamin  West,  the  famous  painter,  married  sis- 
ters, daughters  of  a  Philadelphia  merchant,  Stephen  Shewell. 

2.  A  poem  Pleasure  and  Desire,  "from  an  unpublished  manuscript  of 
M.  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,"  author  of  The  Monk,  appeared  in  the  Port  Folio, 
16  July,  1803. 
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Thomas  Campbell,  was  Thomas  Moore,  who  came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  the  summer  of  1804  on  his  overland  trip  from  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  to  Xew  York  and  thence  through  Canada  by  way  of 
Niagara.  Moore,  who  was  then  twenty-five  years  old  and  had 
just  completed  a  sojurn  of  four  months  at  Bermuda  in  his 
official  capacity  of  Register  of  the  Court  of  Vice  Admiralty 
there,  had  already  acquired  a  national  reputation  by  his  Odes 
of  Anacreon  published  in  1800,  and  the  Poetical  Works  of 
Thomas  Little,  1801,  though  sober  minded  readers  like  Jeffrey, 
in  America  and  England,  condemned  his  verses  as  extravagantly 
amatory  if  not  actually  salacious.  Several  of  his  poems  had 
been  copied  and  highly  praised  in  the  Port  Folio  in  1803,  while 
Brown's  Literary  Magazine  and  American  Register  said  of  him, 
' '  I  never  heard  of  any  merit  he  possessed  beyond  that  of  a  writer 
of  drinking  songs  and  love  ditties."1  Many  extracts  from 
Moore's  Odes  of  Anacreon  appeared  in  Dennie's  magazine  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1804.2  Moore's  attitude  toward 
America  was  in  general  that  of  most  European  travellers  at 
that  uncouth  period  of  our  national  development — sneering  and 
contemptuous.  This  attitude  is  reflected  in  his  Poems  Relating 
to  America,  as  in  the  first  stanza  of  To  Thomas  Hume,  Esq., 
which  is  in  the  same  spirit  as  the  rest  of  the  poem: 

"  'Tis  evening  now;  beneath  the  western  star 
Soft  sighs  the  lover  through  his  sweet  cigar, 
And  fills  the  ears  of  some  consenting  she 
With  puffs  and  vows,  with  smoke  and  constancy. 
The  patriot,  fresh  from  Freedom's  councils  come, 
Now  pleased  retires  to  lash  his  slaves  at  home; 
Or  woo,  perhaps,  some  black  Aspasia's  charms, 
And  dream  of  freedom  in  his  bondmaid's  arms." 

A  footnote  appended  by  Moore  precluded  any  mistaking,  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  of  this  allusion  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  correspondence  and  later  accounts  of  his 
tour  continue  his  abuse  of  Americans  in  general. 

That  there  was  one  striking  exception,  however,  to  Moore's 


1.  Quoted  in  Oberholtzer's  Literary  History  of  Philadelphia,  p.  180. 

2.  Dennie  seems  not  to  have  known  the  authorship  of  Little's  Poems, 
and  his  confusion  was  ridiculed  in  three  satiric  poems  called  Criticism, 
Nos.  I,  II,  and  III,  in  Duane's  Aurora,  in  October,  1804. 
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unpleasant    impressions,    is    evident    from    the    following    oft- 
quoted  stanza  from  the  epistle  To  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Spencer: 

"Yet,  yet  forgive  me,  oh  ye  sacred  few, 
"Whom  late  by  Delaware's  green  banks  I  knew; 
Whom  known  and  loved  through  many  a  social  eve, 
'Twas  bliss  to  live  with,  and  'twas  pain  to  leave. 
Not  with  more  joy  the  lonely  exile  scanned 
The  writing  traced  upon  the  desert's  sand, 
Where  his  lone  heart  but  little  hoped  to  find 
One  trace  of  life,  one  stamp  of  human  kind, 
Than  did  I  hail  the  pure,  the  enlightened  zeal, 
The  strength  to  reason  and  the  warmth  to  feel 
The  manly  polish,  and  the  illumined  taste, 
Which, — mid  the  melancholy,  heartless  waste 
My  foot  has  traversed — oh  ye  sacred  few ! 
I  found  by  Delaware's  green  banks  with  you." 

Moore 's  footnote  to  this  poem  says : — 

"In  the  society  of  Mr.  Dennie  and  his  friends,  at  Philadel- 
phia, I  passed  the  few  agreeable  moments  which  my  tour  through 
the  states  afforded  me.  Mr.  Dennie  has  succeeded  in  diffusing 
through  his  cultivated  little  circle  that  love  of  good  literature 
and  sound  politics  which  he  feels  so  zealously  himself,  and 
which  is  so  rarely  the  characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  They 
will  not,  I  trust,  accuse  me  of  illiberality  for  the  picture  which 
I  have  given  of  the  ignorance  and  corruption  which  surround 
them.  If  I  did  not  hate,  as  I  ought,  the  rabble  to  which  they 
are  opposed,  I  could  not  value,  as  I  do,  the  spirit  with  which 
they  defy  it,  and  in  learning  from  them  what  Americans  can 
be,  I  but  see  with  the  more  indignation  what  Americans  are." 

The  coming  of  a  real,  live  British  man  of  letters  did,  in  fact, 
create  a  considerable  flutter  in  the  little  circle  of  literary  ladies 
and  gentlemen  at  Philadelphia,  who  lionized  him  to  his  heart's 
content.  True  admirers  of  England,  they  were  willing  to  ac- 
cept whatever  mud  might  fall  upon  them  in  the  general  be- 
spattering, in  the  confident  assurance  that  it  was  intended  for 
their  Jacobinical  and  Democratic  fellow-countrymen.1  He  was 


1.  Moore  did  not  visit  Federalist  New  England,  but  his  reception  at 
Puritan  Boston  would  probably  not  have  decreased  his  dislike  for 
Americans  in  general. 
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the  guest  of  Dennie  on  several  evenings  with  the  Tuesday  Club, 
evenings  which  he  thus  described:1 

"Though  few  the  days,  the  happy  evenings  few, 
So  warm  their  heart,  so  rich  with  mind  they  flew. 
That  my  charmed  soul  forgot  to  wish  to  roam, 
And  rested  there,  as  in  a  dream  of  home. 

"Yes, — we  had  nights  of  that  communion  free, 
That  flow  of  heart,  which  I  have  known  with  thee 
So  oft,  so  warmly;  nights  of  mirth  and  mind, 
Of  whims  that  taught,  and  follies  that  refined." 

Besides  Dennie,  Moore's  chief  friends  at  Philadelphia  were 
Ewing,  Rose,  J.  E.  Hall,  and  the  Hopkinsons.  Mrs.  Hopkin- 
son  is  said  to  have  wept  on  hearing  him  sing  one  of  his  songs, 
a  compliment  which  Moore  repaid,  as  was  his  wont  with  senti- 
mental ladies,  in  some  amatory  stanzas,  rather  more  mild  than 
usual.2  Complimentary  poems  addressed  to  Moore,  who  was  in 
Philadelphia  in  June,3  appeared  in  the  Port  Folio,  22  and  29 
September,  1804,  by  Mercutio,  Ewing,  and  Hopkiuson.  Several 
of  Moore 's  poems  were  first  printed  in  the  Port  Folio,  including 
The  Wedding  Rinp,  "Printed  from  the  author's  manuscript," 
14  June,  1804.  The  well-known  Lines  Written  on  Leaving  Phil- 
adelphia, beginning, 

"Alone  by  the  Sehuylkill  a  wanderer  roved," 
were  sent  to  Dennie  for  publication  in  the  Port  Folio  soon  after 
Moore  left  Philadelphia,4  but  for  some  reason  were  not  printed 
there  until  31  August,  1805,  after  they  had  appeared  elsewhere. 
Two  letters  from  Moore  to  Dennie  have  been  preserved,  one  from 
New  York,  2  July,  1804,  and  one  from  Halifax,  29  September  of 
the  same  year.5  The  gifted  young  Irishman 's  visit  was  not  soon 


1.  Epistle  to  the  Honorable  W.  R.  Spencer. 

2.  Stanzas  4-6,  in  Lines  Written  on  Leaving  Philadelphia. 

3.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  dates  of  his  letters  from  America  in  the 
Memoirs,  Vol.  I,  pp.  137-177. 

4.  See  Dennie's  prefatory  note  to  the  poem.     Dennie's  memory  was 
at  fault   in  assigning   this   meeting   to   the   autumn  of   1804.     Smyth, 
op.  cit.,  p.  114,  accepts  this  error. 

5.  Printed  in  the  Critic.  New  York,  2  June,  1888.     Two  letters  from 
Moore  to  J.  E.  Hall  in  1816  and  1818  may  be  found  in  the  Collector.  New 
York,  Vol.  IX,  1895-96,  pp.  65-67.     These  contain  references  to  Dennie 
and  his  friends.     A  paragraph  of  a  third  letter,  23  April,  1807,  was 
printed  in  the  Port  Folio,  22  August,  1807. 
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forgotton  in  Philadelphia,  and  its  echoes  lasted  in  the  pages  of 
the  Port  Folio1  long  after  his  departure. 

A  group  truly  representative  of  American  and  English  lit- 
erature in  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  were  these  friends  of 
Oliver  Oldschool.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  he  gathered 
around  him  the  literary  lawyers,  doctors,  divines,  and  teachers 
of  the  national  metropolis,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  declining 
wits  of  Hartford  and  the  rising  geniuses  of  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Boston.  Abroad,  his  friends  included  Moore,  Gifford, 
Campbell,  and  Leigh  Hunt,  men  who,  though  not  as  great,  were 
nearly  as  prominent  as  were  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Scott. 
Amid  all  these  planets,  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude,  Dennie, 
affable,  enthusiastic,  talented,  was  easily  the  center  of  the  Phila- 
delphia constellation  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  brilliance. 


1.  Although  Dennie  felt  called  upon,  12  January,  1805,  to  defend 
their  morals  against  the  censures  of  "faded  gossips  and  bridling 
prudes." 


CHAPTER  X 

PHILADELPHIA,    1802-1808 THE    PORT    FOLIO 

The  yecrs  from  1802  to  1805  witnessed  perhaps  the  high  tide 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Port  Folio.  Its  subscription  list  was 
larger  than  that  of  any  earlier  American  magazine.  Its  ablest 
American  contributors  were  then  writing  actively  for  it,  and 
occasional  productions  of  Moore,  Hunt,  Campbell,  Lewis,  and 
other  English  authors  were  appearing  in  its  columns.  It  was 
soon  recognized  in  America  as  far  superior  to  its  predecessors 
in  this  country,  and  praise  of  it  was  general.  Cobbett,  in  a  letter 
from  London,  4  September,  1801,  uttered  guarded  commendation 
for  the  magazine,  "to  resemble  which  there  is  nothing  in  this 
country."  Another  letter,  from  Doctor  Robert  Anderson,  of 
Edinburgh,  the  biographer  of  Smollett,  commended  Dennie  for 
publishing  the  Smollett  letters,  and  praised  the  Port  Folio,  which 
he  said  exhibited  genius,  but  not  novelty. 

In  the  editor,  however,  Dennie  lost  the  author.  Instead  of 
continuing  his  old  series  of  essays  or  starting  a  new  series,  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  contributions  of  others,  utilizing 
extracts  from  English  magazines,  reviews,  or  newspapers  to  fill 
the  remaining  space  in  the  Port  Folio.  His  own  output  was 
confined  to  the  summaries  of  domestic  and  foreign  news,  to  pref- 
atory comments,  often  of  considerable  length,  on  the  articles 
submitted,  to  the  departments  of  Literary  Intelligence  and  To 
Readers  and  Correspondents,  and  to  occasional  political  articles, 
sporadic  essays,  and  letters  for  the  American  Lounger.  Hall, 
Smyth,  and  other  biographers  of  Dennie  have  stated  that  he 
wrote  a  new  series  of  Lay  Preacher  and  Farrago  essays  for  the 
Port  Folio.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  but  one  of  the  seventeen 
Farrago  essays  in  the  magazine  and  all  the  Lay  Preachers  ex- 
cept a  new  introductory  sermon,  17  January,  1801,  and  a  short 
series  of  ten  numbers  in  1807  and  1808,  had  been  published 
before,  in  the.  Eagle,  the  Tablet  or  the  Farmer's  Museum.1 


1.  Some  of  the  essays  had  been  printed  several  times.  Thus  the 
Farrago  essay,  My  Aunt  Peg.  appeared  in  the  Eagle,  3  March,  1794;  in  the 
Tablet.  1795;  in  the  Farmer's  Museum.  4  March,  1794;  and  in  the  Port 
Folio,  1801. 
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The  odd  Farrago  had  been  written  at  Walpole,  as  was  per- 
haps the  ease  with  the  Lay  Preachers  also.  Hall  says1  that 
Dennie 's  head  was  turned  by  his  success  and  that  he  relaxed 
his  efforts  as  an  author  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary  for 
him  to  rely  upon  his  own  labors  for  the  support  of  his  paper. 
Certain  it  is  that,  in  the  society  of  his  friends  in  the  Tuesday 
Club,  he  gave  himself  up  again  to  the  old  careless,  easy-going 
life  he  had  led  at  Walpole. 

An  anecdote  concerning  him,  told  in  the  Curiosities  of  Litera- 
ture of  D 'Israeli  and  Griswold,  illustrates  both  Dennie 's  wit 
and  the  opinion  of  serious-minded  people  regarding  him.2 
Dennie  once  had  occasion  to  put  up  for  the  night  at  a  New 
Jersey  inn  of  limited  accommodations,  and  found  that  nearly 
all  the  rooms  had  already  two  occupants,  except  that  engaged 
by  Timothy  Dwight,  President  of  Yale,  and  author  of  the 
Conquest  of  Canaan.  Dennie  asked  to  be  admitted  to  Dwight 's 
presence,  saying,  ''Although  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  reverend 
doctor,  perhaps  I  can  bargain  with  Mm  for  my  lodgings. ' ' 
Dwight  courteously  received  his  anonymous  guest,  who  soon 
engaged  him  in  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, Rittenhouse,  and  other  statesmen  and  authors.  Eventually 
Dwight  said : 

"'Dennie,  the  editor  of  the  Port  Folio,  is  the  Addison  of 
the  United  States,  the  father  of  American  Belles-Lettres.  But, 
sir,  is  it  not  astonishing,  that  a  man  of  such  genius,  fancy  and 
feeling,  should  abandon  himself  to  the  inebriating  bowl,  and  to 
Bacchanalian  revels?' 

"  'Sir,'  said  Dennie,  'you  are  mistaken;  I  have  been  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Dennie  for  several  years,  and  I  never 
knew  or  saw  him  intoxicated.' 

'  'Sir,"  says  the  Doctor,  'you  err;  I  have  had  the  informa- 
tion from  a  particular  friend.  I  am  confident  that  I  am  right 
and  that  you  are  wrong.'  ' 

Dennie  did  not  argue  the  matter  further,  but  changed  the 
conversation  to  the  subject  of  preachers,  and  after  praising 
Abercrombie  and  Mason,  added: 


1.  Philadelphia  Souvenir. 

2.  New  York  edition,   by   Griswold,   1848.     Curiosities  of  American 
Literature,  pp.  51-52. 
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"  'Doctor  Dwight  is  the  most  learned  theologian,  the  first 
logician,  and  the  greatest  poet  that  America  has  ever  produced 
But,  sir,  there  are  traits  in  his  character  unworthy  so  great  and 
wise  a  man — of  the  most  detestable  description — he  is  the 
greatest  bigot  and  dogmatist  of  the  age.' 

"  'Sir,'  said  the  Doctor,  'you  are  grossly  mistaken.  I  am 
intimately  acquainted  with  Doctor  Dwight,  and  I  know  to  the 
contrary. ' 

"  'Sir,'  says  Dennie,  'you  are  mistaken.  I  have  it  from  an 
intimate  acquaintance  of  his,  who  I  am  confident,  would  not  tell 
an  untruth.' 

"  'No  more  slander,'  says  the  Doctor,  'I  am  Doctor  Dwight, 
of  whom  you  speak.' 

"  'And  I  too,'  exclaimed  Dennie,  merrily,  'I  am  Mr.  Dennie, 
of  whom  you  spoke.' 

"They  mutually  shook  hands,  and  were  extremely  happy  in 
each  other's  company."1 

In  the  first  number  oi:  Volume  II  of  the  Port  Folio,  16  Janu- 
ary, 1802,  appeared  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  essays  called  The 
American  Lounger,  of  which  the  author  of  the  Philadelphia 
Pursuits  of  Literature  said,  "I  look  upon  the  Port  Folio 
Lounger  as  the  very  worst  periodical  work  ever  published." 
This  was  a  rash  statement,  though  the  essays  would  seem  to 
bear  out  his  declaration  that  "Its  personages  have  no  likeness 
to  anything  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in 
the  waters  under  the  earth."  Whether  it  was  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dennie  or  of  someone  else,  as  the  first  essay  would 
seem  to  indicate,  it  was  the  work  of  many  hands,  some  of  which 
were  inexperienced  in  writing.  Of  the  184  numbers  which  ap- 
peared from  1802  to  1807,  Dennie 's  work  is  evident  in  less  tban 
forty.  Rose,  Mrs.  Sarah  Hall,  John  E.  Hall,  Ewing,  and  John 
Davis  were  among  the  other  contributors;  but  the  most  im- 
portant writers,  Harley,  Florian,  Beatrice,  Agricola,  and 
Staterus,  have  not  been  identified.  The  series  was  made  up 
chiefly  of  literary  criticisms,  moral  essays,  and  satires  on  man- 
ners. Most  of  the  contributions  were  in  the  form  of  letters  to 


1.  The  House  of  Sloth,  an  original  poem  by  Doctor  Dwight,  appeared 
in  the  Port  Folio,  13  Oct.,  1804. 

2.  Thirty-eight  numbers  appeared  in  1802;   40  in  1803;   25  in  1804; 
44   in    1805;    32   in   1806. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Saunter,  who  was  supposed  to  preside  over  the  de- 
partment. Six  of  the  first  twenty-two  essays  deal  with  the 
Tuesday  Club.  A  favorite  subject  of  satire  in  the  earlier  num- 
bers, especially  in  those  contributed  by  Dennie,  was  the  cur- 
rent vogue  in  woman's  attire,  which,  according  to  the  fashion 
plates  of  the  time,  allowed  a  considerable  display  of  bare  arms 
and  bosoms.1  Dennie  was  as  intolerant  of  this  as  of  other 
French  innovations,  and  many  were  the  letters  inveighing,  in 
every  degree  of  banter,  scorn,  and  seriousness,  against  the  "naked 
beauties"  of  the  day.  Americanisms  of  various  sorts,  and  Yan- 
kee ignorance  and  indifference  to  literature  came  in  for  their 
share  of  ridicule.  Some  cleverly-drawn  characters  appear  in 
the  scribbling  wife  of  Timothy  Plainsense;  Lucy  Artless' s 
uncle,  the  projector;  and  Sam  Scapegrace,  the  unsuccessful 
lawyer.2  Two  good  allegories  were  Mrs.  Hall's  Garden  of  Wed- 
lock and  Rose's  Temple  of  Fashion.5  Rose  also  contributed, 
in  several  numbers,  translations  from  Hafiz  and  other  oriental 
poets.  In  Number  XXVI,  10  July,  1802,  Dennie  suggested 
that  the  Philadelphia  Public  Library  be  opened  in  the  forenoon, 
as  well  as  later,  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of  "literary  leisure." 
Three  series  of  critical  articles,  by  Florian  on  Miss  Williams' 
Ediuin  and  Eltruda,  by  Agricola  on  the  Iliad,  and  by  Staterus, 
defending  the  poetry  of  Gray,  appeared  in  May-June,  1804, 
October-November,  1805,  and  March-June,  1806,  respectively. 
Perhaps  Dennie 's  best  contribution  was  two  mock-criticisms  on 
A  Virginia  Advertisement  for  a  horse,  "lost,  strayed,  or  stolen," 
28  December,  1805,  and  11  January,  1806.  The  cleverest  thing 
in  the  entire  series  was  the  mock  criticism  of  Jack  and  Jill, 
14  and  28  July,  1804.4  A  parody  on  the  style  of  Wordsworth's 
ballads,  by  Rose,  18  August  of  the  same  year,  is  also  good  in 
spots,  as  the  following  stanzas  will  show. 


1.  See,  for  instance,  two  plates,  "Early  Philadelphia  Costumes,"  and 
"Philadelphia  Costumes   and   Headdresses,"  in   Scharf  and   Westcott's 
History  of  Philadelphia,  Vol.  II,  pp.  890  and  916. 

2.  5  March,  1803,   12  March,   1803,  and  26  May,  1805,  respectively. 

3.  7  May,  1803,  and  2  April,  1803. 

4.  Usually  ascribed  to  Dennie,  and  reprinted  as  a  specimen  of  his 
work   in    The  Philadelphia  Book,   and   elsewhere.       It   was,   however, 
signed  2V.,   and   is  credited   in   Hall's  Philadelphia  Souvenir  to  N.  B. 
The  author  was  probably  Nicholas  Biddle. 
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"My  walking  stick  was  in  my  hand, 
And  by  my  hand  I  held  it  fast, 
I  took  it  in  my  own  right  hand, 
And  so  right  on  I  past. 

"It  is  a  right  down  honest  stick, 
In  truth  I've  had  the  stick  so  long, 
And  'tis  so  old,  'tis  hard  to  say 
If  ever  it  was  young. 

"So  on  I  went,  foot  after  foot, 
Not  thinking,  onward  did  I  go; 
For  animals,  that  think,  we  're  told, 
Move  always  rather  slow." 

During  1801  the  Port  Folio  had  been  published  by  "The 
Editor  and  Asbury  Dickins,  sole  proprietors  of  the  work,"  at 
25  North  Second  Street,  Hugh  Maxwell,  printer.  The  issue 
of  16  January,  1802  announced  that  the  sole  management  had 
now  devolved  upon  Dennie,  and  that  in  consequence  of  com- 
plaints about  irregular  and  tardy  delivery  to  city  patrons,  the 
Port  Folio  in  the  future  would  be  published  for  the  city,  by 
William  Fry,  bookseller,  at  36  Chestnut  Street.  The  name  of 
Elizabeth  Dickins  also  replaced  that  of  Asbury  Diekins  in  the 
signature  at  the  end  of  each  number.  After  11  September, 
1802,  Fry  seems  to  have  succeeded  the  Dickinses  at  25  North 
Second  Street;  from  that  date  until  24  September,  1803,  the 
paper  was  "published  for  the  Editor,  by  William  Fry,"  and 
the  last  number  of  Volume  II,  15  January,  1803,  gave  notice  that 
"The  Copartnership,  in  the  Port  Folio  establishment,  which  has 
hitherto  subsisted,  between  the  Editor,  Asbury  Dickins,  and 
Elizabeth  Dickins,  is  this  day  dissolved,  31st  of  December,  1802." 
From  1  October,  1803,  until  the  end  of  1805,  the  magazine 
was  published  for  the  editor  by  Hugh  Maxwell,  who  had  been 
the  printer  from  the  start,  at  25  North  Second  Street. 

Several  reasons  may  perhaps  be  assigned  for  these  chants, 
most  important  of  which  was  the  uncertainty  and  delinquency  of 
subscription  payments.1  In  reviewing  his  first  two  years,  Dennir 


1.  Another  source  of  annoyance  was  the  habit  booksellers  had,  of 
expecting  notices  of  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  in  the  Port  Folio,  for  no 
compensation,  such  a  notice  being  "notoriously  a  source  of  emolument 
to  publishers."  On  19  May,  1804,  the  rule  was  made  that  the  price  of 
subscription  must  be  sent  with  every  such  request. 
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announced  that  "the  public  encouragement  of  this  Journal  is 
so  moderate,  that  the  Editor,  far  from  receiving  the  labourer's 
hire,  has  gained  nothing,  but  the  kindness  of  a  few  of  the 
most  partial  of  his  friends."1  On  21  May,  1803,  he  remarked, 
"On  the  subscription  list  of  the  Port  Folio  we  enumerate  many 
who,  from  want  of  opportunity,  want  of  attention,  or  culpable 
negligence,  postpone  their  payment  for  this  paper" — a  paper, 
he  adds,  "which  neither  derives,  nor  can  derive,  any  support 
from  the  lucrative  aid  of  advertisements;  which  never  has  been, 
nor  never  shall  be  a  source  of  emolument  to  its  proprietor  in 
consequence  of  its  servility  to  any  party;  and,  lastly,  which, 
though  composed  of  more  copious  materials,  conducted  with  more 
labour,  and  published  at  a  greater  expense  than  any  other 
periodical  miscellany,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  is  sold  for  a 
very  moderate  consideration."  At  Philadelphia  as  at  Walpole, 
Dennie  found,  it  was  difficult  for  a  paper  depending  for  its 
support  solely  upon  the  patrons  of  literature,  to  keep  its  head 
above  water.2  Duane,  who  had  troubles  of  his  own,3  wrote  to 
a  friend,  30  September,  1801,  that  Dennie  had  come  thither 
;' expecting  to  find  the  city  inhabited  by  such  men  as  Mecaenas 
[sic]  and  Cosmo  de  Medici.  He  has  been  disappointed  in  every- 
thing ...  even  the  Port  Folio  is  now  tumbling  under  its 
Dwn  weight  .  .  .  and  cannot  outlive  the  year"4 — a  proph- 
ecy which,  in  spite  of  financial  discouragements,  frequent  ill- 
ness, and  insufficient  patronage,  was  not  to  be  fulfilled. 

Meanwhile  the  newspaper  war  went  merrily  on.  Duane  had 
promptly  nicknamed  the  new  magazine  the  Portable  Foolery, 
and  described  its  editor  as  having  been  ' '  employed  by  Pickering 
as  a  kind  of  literary  Jackall  at  a  salary  paid  out  of  the  public 
Preasury,  "5  and  Dennie  did  not  long  refrain  from  answering 
with  equal  virulence.  A  series  of  political  essays  called  The 
Examiner,  in  the  Port  Folio,®  attacking  Thomas  Paine  and 
Dearing  the  motto : 


1.  Port  Folio,   15   Jan.,  1803. 

2.  The  price  of  the  Port  Folio  was  increased  from  five  to  six  dollars, 
Fanuary,  1804. 

3.  In  the  Aurora,  3  November,  1803,  he  stated  that,  while  the  paper 
lad  the  largest  circulation  in  the  Union,  $22,000  was  due  to  him  for 
subscriptions. 

4.  Letter   to   Joseph   Nancrede.     See  Mass.  Hist.   Soc.   Proceedings, 
2nd  Series,  Vol.  XX,  May,  1906. 

5.  Aurora,   3    August,   1801. 

6.  Port  Folio,  November,  1802. 
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"A  hoary  drunkard,  with  each  vice  imbued, 
Malignant  without  wit,  and  without  passion  lewd, ' ' 

was  answered  in  the  Boston  Chronicle  by  a  series  of  the  same 
name  and  using  for  its  motto  an  utterance  of  Dennie's,  "A 
democracy  is  scarcely  tolerable  at  any  period  of  national  his- 
tory," etc.  This  series  was  copied  in  the  Aurora.  The  Chron- 
icle Dennie  termed  "a  dull  democratic  gazette,  intolerably 
tedious,  egregiously  stupid,  audaciously  false,  and  unspeakably 
absurd;"1  and  the  best  name  he  had  for  Duane 's  paper  was 
"the  strumpet  Aurora."2  Five  columns  of  the  Aurora,  on 
Monday,  20  June,  1803,  were  devoted  to  an  attack  upon  "a 
New  England  lad  of  the  name  of  Joe  Denny,  who  from  various 
causes  and  visible  connexions,  as  well  as  from  the  character  and 
cast  of  his  paper  we  must  consider  as  in  the  pay  of  some  hostile 
government."  There  follows  an  amusing  parody  on  An  Au- 
thor's Evenings,  entitled  " An  Author's  Moonlight  Nights.  For 
the  Portable  Foolery,  From  the  Garret  of  Messrs.  Lunatic  and 
Lumbago."  Dennie ;s  grandiose  and  alliterative  style  is  well 
hit  off  in  passages  like  the  following: 

"Here  doomed  to  dwindle  in  the  dreary  darkness  of  dull  and 
dizzy  democracy,  let  me  cheer  my  spirit  eager  to  flit  to  regions 
where  order  is  distinguished  by  gradations  where  each  grade 
gradually  grows  greater  from  the  lowest  degradation  to  the 
greatest  grandeur." 

Stung  by  the  cleverness  of  this  staire,  Dennie  retorted  in  the 
Port  Folio  the  following  Saturday  with'  an  attack  upon  the 
Democratic  Ward  Meetings  as  unlawful  assemblies.  Duane  had 
condemned  John  Fenno  and  Dennie  for  conducting  Federalist 
papers  while  enjoying  respectively  positions  as  printer  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Treasury  Department,  and  a  federal  clerkship. 
Now  Dennie  accused  Duane,  as  Stationer  General,  of  buying 
the  paper  for  his  press  so  cheaply  that  he  could  distribute  the 
Aurora  among  the  rabble  for  almost  nothing.  Two  weeks  later,8 
in  Advice  to  the  Editor  of  the  Aurora,  Dennie  addressed  him- 
self directly  to  his  enemy,  proffering  some  needed  instruction 
on  points  of  orthography,  grammar,  rhetoric,  ethics,  and  other 


1.  Port  Folio,  13  November,  1802. 

2.  Port  Folio,  28  May,  1803. 

3.  Port  Folio,  9  July,  1803. 
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uch  little  matters.  For  several  years  skirmishing  of  this  sort 
:ept  on,  with  lessening  acrimony  after  1803. 

Duane,  however,  was  small  game  for  the  Port  Folio  satirists, 
yho  generally  aimed  their  darts  at  the  head  of  the  administra- 
ion.  Dennie 's  own  forte  was  satire,  rather  than  argument, 
md  he  once  declared:1 

"Nothing  wounds  a  malignant  Democrat  more  than  the  keen 

avelin  of   wit.     The   popular  ballad   is   an  admirable  vehicle 

'or    satirizing  knaves   and   fools.     Horace   well   describes    the 

.     .    tota    cantabitur    urbe     .     .     .     and    we    exhort    each 

rembling  caitiff  of  the  democrats  to  remember, 

Whoe'er  offends  at  some  unlucky  time 
Slides  into  verse  or  hitches  into  rhyme, 
Sacred  to  ridicule  the  whole  year  long, 
And  the  sad  burden  of  a  merry  song." 

In  1802  the  notorious  Callender,  a  professional  liar  and  libel- 
er,  who  had  assailed  Washington  as  an  "old  British  Tory," 
ind  Adams  as  a  "  hoary  headed  traitor, ' '  turned  upon  Jefferson, 
ivho  had  refused  his  request  for  office,  the  full  current  of  his 
>rgan  of  slander,  the  Richmond  Recorder.  The  scandal  he  col- 
.ected  and  issued,  based  upon  distorted  facts  and  his  own  un- 
clean invention,  was  accepted  by  the  Federalists  as  justifying 
their  long-standing  opinion  of  Jefferson,  and  was  published 
broadcast  by  the  press  of  the  North.  This  gave  rise,  in  the 
Port  Folio,  as  elsewhere,  to  many  indecent  satires  in  verse,  and 
prose,  on  Jefferson's  supposed  amours  with  a  slave  named  Sally. 
The  President  was  also  attacked  for  inviting  Paine  to  visit 
America.  A  third  occasion  for  satire  was  the  presentation  to 
Jefferson,  in  1801,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cheshire,  Massachu- 
setts, of  what  was  known  as  the  Mammoth  Cheese.  Many  de- 
risive ballads  celebrated  this  unprecedented  honor,  such  as  the 
Reflection  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  which  some  stanzas  follow:2 

"Ye  men  of  Cheshire,  little  did  you  know, 

When  urg'd  by  love,  this  ponderous  gift  you  sent, 
That  on  this  heart  you  struck  a  sick'ning  blow, 
And  gave  a  thousand  damning  feelings  vent. 


1.  Port  Folio,  19  Aug.,  1804. 

2.  Port  Folio,  27  March,  1802. 
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"In  this  great  cheese  I  see  myself  portray 'd, 
My  life  and  fortune  in  this  useless  mass, 
I  curse  the  hands,  by  which  the  thing  was  made, 
To  them  a  cheese,  to  me  a  looking-glass." 

"Once  I  was  pure     .     .     .     Alas!  that  happy  hour, 

E'en  as  the  milk,  from  wrhich  this  monster  came, 
Till  turn'd,  by  philosophic  rennet,  sour, 

I  barter 'd  virtue  for  an  empty  name. 

****** 

' '  Delusive  view !  where  light  is  cast  aside, 

And  principles  surrender  for  mere  words, 
Ah  me !  how  lost  to  just  and  noble  pride, 
I  am  become  indeed  a  man  of  curds." 

Fully  as  witty  was  the  supposed  fragment  of  a  journal  picked 
up  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  from  which  the  following  ex- 
tracts are  taken  :x 

"Monday  8  o'clock,  30th  February,  1804 

"Left  Sally — damn's  bore,  to  rise  early — but  must  seem  in- 
dustrious, though  nothing  to  do.  Met  Madison  at  breakfast — 
don't  much  like  him — talked  of  virtue  and  conscience — thought 
he  looked  hard  at  me — Gallatin  's  the  man — never  hear  such  stuff 
from  him — no  danger,  too,  of  his  pushing  me  out — good  fellow, 
pay  him  well  and  he'll  do  anything — 'point  d 'argent,  point  de 
Suisse. ' 

"10  o'clock.  Wrote  half  a  page  of  my  dissertation  on  cock- 
roaches— servant  came  in  to  say  people  below  wanted  to  see  me 
on  public  business — cursed  their  impertinence — sent  word  I  was 
out.  Why  don't  they  go  to  Gallatin  or  Madison? — office  of 
President  must  be  a  sinecure — trouble  enough  to  sign  bills  and 
messages — returned  to  my  cock-roaches  in  a  fret,  and  couldn't 
write.  Received  note  from  Gallatin,  including  bill  I  told  him 
to  read  yesterday — says  it's  all  right — signed  it  and  sent  it  to 
the  Senate.  Mem.  to  ask  Gallatin,  what's  its  purport. 

"12  o'clock.  Randolph2  came  in — looked  rather  queer — found 
he'd  been  trying  to  answer  that  damn'd  fellow,  Griswold3 — 


1.  Port  Folio,  18  Aug.,  1804. 

2.  John   Randolph   of  Virginia. 

3.  Roger   Griswold   of   Connecticut. 
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desperate  case — made  many  bold  assertions,  but  was  detected 
in  all — got  into  a  cursed  scrape,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down — 
damn'd  provoking,  can't  find  any  one  to  cope  with  Griswold — 
Jack's  flippant  enough,  but  quite  on  the  surface,  better  than 
any  of  our  side,  though — tried  Giles,1  found  he  wouldn't  do — 
been  looking  out  someone  to  buy  over  a  Fed  of  talents — can't 
meet  with  one  who'd  take  a  bribe — very  strange,  that. 

' '  Ordered  my  horse — never  ride  with  a  servant — looks  proud — 
mob  wouldn't  like  it — must  gull  the  boobies.  Adams  wouldn't 
bend  so — had  rather  lose  his  place — knew  nothing  of  the  world. 
Pass'd  Merry2  and  his  wife — saw  her  whisper  and  smile — look'd 
foolish — thought  she  was  laughing  at  me — Why  do  women  of 
fashion  come  to  this  country? — wish  she  had  staid  in  England — 
heard  her  jest  once  about  my  dirty  stockings — must  cringe  to 
'em  now,  though — hope  he  hasn't  written  home  about  my  recep- 
tion of  them — only  did  so  to  please  our  party,  and  to  show  the 
world,  that  republicans  affect  not  to  conduct  themselves  by  the 
rules  of  gallantry  and  politeness." 

But  there  were  limits  of  endurance,  even  to  the  "leathern 
ears"  of  Jacobinical  Americans,  long  inured  to  abuse.  In  the 
Port  Folio,  23  April,  1803,  Dennie  "wrote  and  caused  to  be 
printed  and  published"  the  following  paragraph: 

"A  democracy  is  scarcely  tolerable  at  any  period  of  national 
history.  Its  omens  are  always  sinister,  and  its  powers  are  un- 
propitious.  With  all  the  lights  of  experience  blazing  before 
our  eyes,  it  is  impossible  not  to  discern  the  futility  of  this  form 
of  government.  It  was  weak  and  wicked  in  Athens.  It  was  bad 
in  Sparta  and  worse  in  Rome.  It  has  been  tried  in  France,  and 
has  terminated  in  despotism.  It  was  tried  in  England,  and  re- 
jected with  the  utmost  loathing  and  abhorrence.  It  is  on  its 
trial  here,  and  the  issue  will  be  civil  war,  desolation,  and  anarchy. 
No  wise  man  but  discerns  its  imperfections,  no  good  man  but 
shudders  at  its  miseries,  no  honest  man  but  proclaims  its  fraud, 
and  no  brave  man  but  draws  his  sword  against  its  force.  The 
institution  of  a  scheme  of  polity,  so  radically  contemptible  and 
vicious,  is  a  memorable  example  of  what  the  villainy  of  some  men 


1.  William   B.   Giles   of   New   York.     The  discussion   was   probably 
about  Louisiana,  the  purchase  of  which  was  deplored  by  the  Port  Folio. 

2.  Anthony  Merry,  the  British  ambassador.     There  was  a  difference 
of  long  standing  between  Jefferson  and  the  Merrys. 
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can  devise,  the  folly  of  others  receive,  and  both  establish,  in 
despite  of  reason,  reflection  and  sensation. ' ' 

This  utterance  was  speedily  copied  in  a  number  of  the  Fed- 
eralist papers,  which,  as  Dennie  said,  indicated  that  certain 
editors  considered  its  doctrine  just,  if  not  popular.  It  was  also 
noticed  in  the  Aurora1  and  other  Democratic  papers,  and  the 
editor  was  denounced  as  a  traitor  and  libeller,  who  should  be 
chastised  by  the  courts.  On  the  Fourth  of  July  a  presentment 
of  the  paragraph  was  made  to  the  Grand  Jury,  and  an  indict- 
ment for  inflammatory  and  seditious  libel  was  issued  the  same 
day.  Dennie  selected  his  legal  advisers  wisely2  arid  awaited 
the  trial,  but  action  was  postponed  during  1803  and  1804,  until 
near  the  end  of  1805.  Meanwhile  the  violence  of  Port  Folio 
politics,  though  by  no  means  abandoned,  was  abated  sufficiently 
for  the  Boston  Democrat  to  remark  complacently,  in  May,  1804, 
''We  have  silenced  Mr.  Denny,  on  his  slanders  on  Democracies, 
and  must  silence  Mr.  Novanglusf  the  effort  will  not  be  trouble- 
some, as  his  ability  is  weaker,  and  his  offence  is  of  a  deeper  hue. ' ' 
At  length,  on  Friday,  28  November,  1805,  the  trial  began.  It 
lasted  until  Monday,  2  December,  when,  after  an  able  defence 
"by  Jared  Ingersoll  and  Joseph  Hopkinson,  Dennie  was  awarded 
a  unanimous  verdict  of  not  guilty.  The  Port  Folio  for  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday*  briefly  summarized  the  case,  thanked  the  court, 
the  attorney  general,  and  the  jurors,  promised  a  more  copious 
account  in  the  next  issue,  and  delivered  this  final  exultant  blast : 

"Thus  far  the  editor  has  been  triumphant  in  his  warfare  with 
Democracy,  a  fiend  more  terrible  than  any  that  the  imagination 
of  the  classical  poets  ever  conjured  up  from  the  'vasty  deep' 
of  their  Pagan  hell. ' ' 

Anything  more  characteristic  than  Dennie 's  treatment  of  his 
"more  copious  account"  could  hardly  be  imagined.  It  did  not 
appear,  as  was  promised,  in  the  next  issue,  or  in  the  next.  It 
was  begun  in  the  last  number  of  the  year,  28  December.  1805. 
The  first  two  documents  in  the  case,  the  Presentment  and  the 
Indictment,  consuming,  with  all  the  tedium  of  legal  verbiage, 
repetition,  and  parenthesis,  the  space  of  six  columns,  were 


1.  See  the  Aurora,  7  May  and  20  June,  1803. 

2.  Jared  Ingersoll,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  William  Meredith,  and  Wil- 
liam Lewis.    Only  Ingersoll  and  Hopkinson  spoke  at  the  trial. 

3.  In  the  Boston  Centinel. 

4.  7   December,   1805. 
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printed  entire.  At  that  point  Dennie  became  weary  of  his  task 
and  abandoned  it  forever,  with  this  naive  valediction: — 

"The  Editor  inscribes  vici,  upon  the  white  shield  of  his 
innocence,  but  is  wholly  incapable  of  vaunting  at  the  victory." 

Dennie 's  condemnation,  however,  was  not  confined  to  politics. 
Pretty  nearly  everything  distinctively  American  came  in  for 
its  share  of  sharp  censure  or  mocking  gibe.  The  typical  Yankee 
farmer  or  trader,  the  Jonathan  of  Tyler's  Contrast,  shrewd  and 
honest,  but  often  unlettered  and  uncouth,  whom,  as  Uncle  Sam 
or  Brother  Jonathan,  we  have  adopted  as  our  national  pro- 
totype, represented  to  Dennie  nearly  all  the  evils  of  American 
life  which  he  desired  to  eradicate.  The  efforts  of  certain  well- 
meaning  Connecticut  gentlemen1  to  establish  an  American  stand- 
ard of  English  was  combated  fiercely  in  the  columns  of  the 
Port  Folio  by  Dennie  and  his  friends  of  similar  views.  The 
Restorator  articles  on  Americanisms  in  the  New  England  Pal- 
ladium by  J.  S.  J.  Gardiner  were  copied  and  subscribed  to. 
In  these  papers  Noah  Webster,  whom  the  Democratic  Duane 
hailed  as  "that  walking  monument  of  human  folly,  tergiversa- 
tion, and  literary  quackery,"2  was  urged  to  give  to  his  American 
Dictionary,  "the  projected  volume  of  foul  and  unclean  things," 
his  own  name,  and  call  it  "Noah's  Ark."3 

Dennie  himself,  in  An  Author's  Evenings,  made  the  following 
sugestions  :4 

"The  papers  have  announced  that  a  certain  critic  of  Mr. 
Gibbon,  and  a  grammarian  who  had  the  hardihood  to  oppose 
Bishop  Lowth,5  and  fairly  kick  the  subjunctive  mood  down  stairs, 
is  about  to  publish  a  Dictionary  of  the  American  vulgar  tongue. 
We  deem  it,  therefore,  our  duty  as  good  patriots,  and  as  fond 
lovers  of  provincial  idioms,  and  colloquial  meanness,  and,  in 
short,  of  every  thing,  hostile  to  English  sense,  and  English  stile, 
to  furnish  this  great  lexicographer  with  all  the  barbarous  words 
and  phrases  which  we  can  procure.  We  hope  in  process  of  time, 
to  add  to  our  collection,  and  everyone  who  is  laudably  anxious  to 
debase  his  diction ;  to  degrade  the  language  of  literature,  to  the 
low  level  of  vulgar  life;  and  to  deride  the  study  and  imita- 
tion of  the  ancients,  will  do  well  to  profit  by  our  labours. 


1.  The  Rev.  John  Elliot,  Noah  Webster,  and  Samuel  Johnson,  Jr. 

2.  Aurora,  22  June,  1803. 

3.  Port  Folio,   21  Nov.,  1801;    copied  from  the  New  England  Pal- 
ladium. 

4.  Port  Folio,  28  August,  1802. 

5.  Author  of  Lowth's  Grammar. 
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Ei'incial  Boston  Newspaper. 

Li  nythy  True  American. 

Spry  Provincial. 

//  7  Was  He  Provincial. 

Carniverosity  Boston  Newspaper. 

7  most  guess  Provincial. 

Hellniferous  Officers  of  the  Federal  Army. 

Happify  Presbyterian  clergy. 

77e  laughed  and  gurned1  Provincial. 

Eowen  Provincial. 

On  the  Side  Hill  Provincial. 

My  dafter  Provincial. 

Truck  trade  Provincial. 

Stilish  Boston  advertisement. 

A  likely  pair  of  oxen  New  Hampshire  idiom. 

Of  and  about2  Boston  Newspaper. 

Caucus  Boston  Newspaper. 

A  little  bit  ago  Philadelphia  idiom. 

His  worst  offense,  however,  was  probably  the  republication  of 
a  series  of  "Interesting  Travels  in  America,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Billow ' ':  — a  ' '  fatal  work  of  mingled  spleen  and 
rage,"4  characterized  by  a  misrepresentation  of  American  life 
and  character  seldom  equalled  by  even  European  malice  and 
German  credulity.  Dennie  'admitted  in  introducing  it  that  it 
was  "a  frightful  caricature,"  "amounting  to  nearly  a  libel 
upon  the  country,"5  yet  he  published  it,  with  perverted  zeal, 
in  order  that  ''some  wholesome,  though  perhaps  unpalatable 
truth"  might  be  conveyed  to  the  readers;  and  as  a  result  he  is 
said  to  have  lost  a  hundred  subscribers.8  Dennie 's  attitude  did 


1.  Grinned,  an  English  dialect  survival. 

2.  Of  or  about.     Some  of  the  words  in  this  abbreviated  list  were  in 
good  use  then;  some  have  won  sanction  since. 

3.  In  the  Port  Folio,  8  May,  1802,  to  29  January,  1803. 

4.  Philadelphia  Pursuits  of  Literature. 

5.  Port  Folio,  8  May,  1802. 

6.  Philadelphia  Pursuits  of  Literature.    The  following  libel  upon  the 
German  Baptists  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  truthfulness  of  Billow's 
Travels.     "Young,  grown-up  anabaptist  girls,  some  of  whom  are  very 
pretty,  are  baptized  near  Philadelphia,  in  the  Schuylkill.     They  undress 
themselves;  the  priest  takes  them  before  him,  and  throws  them  down 
backward  into  the  river.     ...     I  have  often  met  them  upon  their 
return  from  this  baptismal  bath,  to  the  city:  they  are  always  remark- 
ably frolicsome." 
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not,  of  course,  escape  hostile  comment.  The  Aurora  called  his 
productions,  "a  mongrel  species  of  criticism,  a  kind  of  apery, 
of  what  is  called  the  modern  English  style — an  insipid  and  in- 
flated coxcombery  in  writing,  bearing  about  the  mark  of  erudi- 
tion, without  anything  solid  or  real  behind  it."1 

For  the  publication  of  another  series,  The  British  Spy  in 
Boston,  which  gave  offense  to  John  Quincy  Adams,  Dennie 
apologized,  saying  that  he  had  been  able  to  read  only  the  first 
number  of  the  series,  being  at  the  time  "occupied  with  the  care 
of  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  Sir  W.  Jones."2  Smyth 
stated3  that  Dennie  was  the  first  American  editor  of  Shakespeare, 
but  this  honor  cannot  be  claimed  for  him.  Miss  Jane  Sherzer, 
in  her  study  of  the  American  Editions  of  Shakespeare,*  seems  to 
have  demonstrated  that  the  first  Shakespeare  plays  were  pub- 
lished in  Boston  in  1794,  and  that  two  sets  of  the  complete  dra- 
matic works,  at  Philadelphia  (1795-1796)  and  at  Boston  (1802- 
1804),  both  apparently  edited  to  some  extent,  preceded  the 
Philadelphia  edition  of  1805-1809,5  with  which  Dennie  was 
concerned.  Moreover,  Dennie 's  connection  with  this  edition 
was  very  much  slighter  than  even  Miss  Sherzer  has  believed,  as 
the  following  facts  will  show. 

The  Port  Folio,  11  February,  1804,  contained  the  prospectus 
of  the  "first  complete  edition  in  America"  of  the  works  of 
Shakespeare,  from  the  text  of  the  1803  London  edition  of  Isaac 
Reed.  It  was  then  proposed  to  publish  the  first  volume  in  April, 
and  one  of  the  ensuing  fifteen  volumes  every  month  thereafter, 
at  a  price  to  subscribers  of  $1.50  a  volume.  It  was  to  be  "printed 
under  the  immediate  direction  and  superintendence  of  an  Edi- 
tor [unnamed],  assisted  by  several  men  of  letters."  A  month 
later,  the  following  request  appeared  in  the  column  To  Readers 
and  Correspondents : 


1.  Aurora,  16  June,  1803. 

2.  ]Adams  Papers  ,Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Library,  Boston.     Letter  to  J.  Q. 
Adams.     Sir  William  Jones   (1746-1794),  made  many  translations  from 
Oriental  literature. 

3.  Op.  cit.,  p.  108. 

4.  Publications  of  the  Mod.  Lang.  Assoc.   of  Am.,  Vol.   XXII,  pp. 
639-648. 

5.  According  to  Miss  Sherzer,  Volumes  2-6  appeared  in  1805;   7-8  in 
1806;   9-10  in  1807;   11  in  1808;   1  and  12-17  in  1809. 
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"The  Editor  having,  at  the  request  of  his  publisher,1  under- 
taken to  superintend  a  new  edition  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
is  particularly  desirous  of  inspecting  the  first  folio  edition. 
This  is  probably  very  scarce,  and  may  be  found  only  in  the 
cabinet  of  some  distant  virtuoso.  But  the  owner  of  this  rare 
book  will  be  very  gratefully  thanked,  if  the  Editor  can  have 
permission  to  consult  it,  for  a  short  season." 

In  the  issues  for  14  and  21  April,  Dennie  called  for  a  long 
list  of  works  on  Shakespeare,  which,  during  the  researches  of 
several  weeks,  he  had  been  unable  to  find.  The  expectations 
of  the  publishers  to  issue  a  volume  in  April  were  fruitless. 
Not  until  1  Septembr,  1804,  did  the  following  notice  in  the 
Port  Folio  appear: 

' '  The  first  volume  of  the  new  American  edition  of  Shakspeare 
is  now  in  the  press  of  Mr.  Manning,  one  of  the  proprietors, 
and  the  work  is  advancing  with  as  much  speed  as  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  task  will  justify.  In  reprinting  an  edition,  from 
the  text,  of  Steevens  and  Reed,  the  pages,  mottled  with  many 
varieties  of  typographical  character,  and  abounding  in  quota- 
tions from  authors,  whose  style  is  obsolete,  or  uncouth,  demand 
a  revision  at  once  scrupulous  and  slow.  To  drive  such  a  work, 
with  celerity,  through  the  press,  would  be  disgraceful  to  the 
Editor,  detrimental  to  the  Printer,  and  a  disappointment  to 
the  Public." 

The  tone  of  this  announcement  would  seem  to  indicate  a  retort, 
on  the  part  of  an  editor  both  meticulous  and  dilatory,  to  the 
urging  of  the  publishers  and  subscribers,  for  haste  in  issuing 
the  work.  Whatever  the  reason,  however,  Dennie 's  connection 
with  it  terminated  abruptly.  An  advertisement  of  a  new  edi- 
tion at  Boston,  by  Lemuel  Blake,  was  warmly  greeted  in  the 
Port  Folio,  21  November,  1807,  and  introduced  by  the  following 
remarks : 

"Sometime  since,  a  Printer  in  this  city  undertook  the  publi- 
cation of  Shakspeare 's  Plays  according  to  the  text  of  Johnson, 
Steevens,  and  Isaac  Reed,  with  voluminous  notes.  The  Editor 
of  this  Journal  wrote  the  prospectus,  and  anticipated  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work.  But  the  execution  of  the  initial  volume  did 
not  equal  his  wishes,  nor  the  public  expectation.  The  Pro- 


1.    Hugh  Maxwell.    His  partner  was  Thomas  S.  Manning. 
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prietor,  perhaps  wisely,  determined  to  make  it  a  commodious 
and  cheap  edition,  and  the  Editor  withdrew  himself  from  the 
task.  Partial  to  the  fame  of  this  immortal  writer,  and  solici- 
tous that  his  works  may  be  generally  perused,  it  is  pleasing  to 
him  that  this  edition  sells,  though  he  has  no  interest  in  the  work, 
nor  is  responsible  for  its  execution.  Though  the  Editor  was  not 
treated  with  much  frankness,  or  liberality  on  this  occasion,  yet 
he  will  not  suffer  resentment  to  prejudice  the  interest  of  the 
Proprietor,  and  is  perfectly  willing  to  allow,  in  a  spirit  of 
candour,  that,  if  it  is  not  a  very  elegant,  it  is  a  very  useful 
edition,  and  ought  to  be  purchased  by  those  whose  limited  re- 
sources forbid  them  to  indulge  in  expensive  literature." 

I  have  not  found  the  ' '  useful  notes  in  the  1807  edition,  signed 
*J.  D./  "  which  Smyth  mentions,1  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
was  meant  by  the  "1807  edition."  Presumably  the  first  volume 
issued — the  only  one  Dennie  supervised — was  Vol.  II,  containing 
Richard  III,  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  The  last  two  plays  have  no  notes  in  addition  to 
those  of  Reed  and  his  predecessors;  the  few  in  Richard  III  are 
signed  Am.  Ed.,  uniformly  with  those  in  the  other  volumes.  His 
chief  attention  was  evidently  given  to  typographical  matters 
and  verbal  criticism.  Who  edited  the  remaining  plays  is  not 
known,  but  judging  from  Dennie 's  own  testimony  his  part  in 
the  undertaking  must  have  been  slight.2 

The  pages  of  the  Port  Folio  for  the  years  1802-1808  contain 
notices  and  encomiums  of  the  most  prominent  English  and 
American  authors  and  poets  then  writing.  The  praise  of  Words- 
worth's and  Coleridge's  ballads  has  been  cited.  Southey's 
poetry  was  alternately  praised  or  condemned,  according  to  its 
varying  orthodoxy.3  Moore's  was  reprinted  copiously,  and  his 
strictures  were  accepted  with  humility.  When  Crabbe,  in  1807, 
broke  his  twenty  years  of  silence,  his  return  was  hailed  with 


1.  Smyth,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 

2.  Miss  Sherzer's  remark,  "we  have  no  doubt  it  was  Mr.  Dennie,  for 
what  other  scholar  handled  the  pen  in  Addisonian  style  in  Philadelphia, 
or  in  any  other  city  of  the  U.  S.  from  1805-1809?",  appears  not  very 
astute.     As  much  Addisonian  style  as  can  be  discerned  in  the  handful 
of  notes  in  the  entire  seventeen  volumes  could  probably  have  been  pro- 
duced by  at  least  a  dozen  Philadelphians  in  1805. 

3.  See  the  Port  Folio,  2  July,  1803,  and  5  and  12  Apr.,  1806. 
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gladness.1  Gifford,  with  whom  Dennie  carried  on  correspond- 
ence, was  praised  chiefly  for  his  translations  and  imitations  from 
the  Classics.2  Anne  Radcliffe  was  blamed  for  her  subjects  and 
praised  for  her  treatment  of  nature.3  Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the 
Scottish  Border  received  favorable  comment,  and  several  of  his 
poems  were  reprinted.4  Charlotte  Smith,  the  Delia  Cruscan 
poetess  and  novelist,  frequently  the  butt  of  Colon  and  Spondee's 
fun,  was  nevertheless  sometimes  quoted  with  commendation.5 
Another  poet  who  was  praised  was  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles, 
"author  of  a  series  of  sonnets,  incomparably  the  best  in  the 
English  tongue,  and,  neither  in  tenderness  nor  sweetness  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Petrarch."6  Among  foreign  writers,  transla- 
tions from  Schiller,  Gessner,  Chateaubriand,  and  others  ap- 
peared ;  Kotzebne  was  travestied  ;7  Goethe  was  somewhat  neg- 
lected. 

On  the  American  side,  Trumbull,  Fessenden,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  and  Dunlap,  among  many  others,  received  their  share  of 
encouragement.8  The  precocious  John  Howard  Payne,  later 
a  noted  poet  and  playwright,  and  composer  of  the  song  Home, 
Sweet  Home,  was  highly  commended  in  the  Port  Folio,  in  a 
letter  from  New  York,  22  February,  1806.  He  was  then  four- 
teen years  old  and  already  editor  of  the  Thespian  Mirror,  a 
paper  devoted  chiefly  to  the  theatre.  His  Epitaph  on  Dermody 
appeared  in  the  Port  Folio,  23  May,  1807.  Barlow's  Columbiad 
received  some  "faint  praise"  on  its  appearance  in  1807. 9  By  far 
the  best  American  poet  then  known  was  Philip  Freneau  (1752- 
1832),  to  whom  a  series  of  critical  essays  was  devoted  in  the 
Port  Folio  from  17  October  to  28  November,  1807.  In  pub- 
lishing these  remarks  Dennie  says: 

' '  For  the  politicks  of  the  authour  it  is  pretty  well  known  that 
we  have  no  peculiar  partiality,  but  of  the  poetry  of  this  versatile 


1.  See  the  Port  Folio,  28  Oct.,  1808. 

2.  See  the  Port  Folio,  12  June  and  18  Sept.,  1802. 

3.  See  the  Lay  Preacher  essays  in  the  Port  Folio.  9  July,  1803,  and 
following. 

4.  See  the  Port  Folio,  21  May,  1803,  29  Aug.,  1807. 

5.  See  the  Port  Folio,  21  Feb.,  1807. 

6.  See  the  Port  Folio,  15  July,  1803. 

7.  See  the  Port  Folio,  24  Aug.,  1805. 

8.  See  the  Port  Folio  for  12  Aug.,  1804;    12  Oct.,  1805;   27  March, 
1806;  and  7  Nov.,  1807,  respectively. 

9.  See  the  Port  Folio,  31  Oct.,  1807. 
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bard  we  must  say  that,  by  the  impartial,  it  will  be,  at  length, 
considered  as  entitled  to  no  ordinary  place  in  a  judicious  esti- 
mate of  American  genius."1 

Freneau  wrote,  together  with  some  excellent  poems,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  trash.  The  critic,  in  this  case,  took  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  in  his  concluding  sentence:  "Should  another 
edition  of  these  poems  be  published,  we  recommend  that  the 
455  closely  printed  pages  of  the  present  one  be  diminished  to  less 
than  half  that  number,  by  the  omission  of  a  large  part  of  its 
contents."  A  well-selected  list  of  the  poems  most  worthy  of 
republication  was  appended.2 

Among  American  periodicals,  Brown's  American  Register,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Monthly  Anthology  (1803-1811)  of  Bos- 
ton, were  praised  and  quoted.3  When  Irving  and  Paulding's 
Salmagundi  appeared  at  New  York  in  1807,  the  young  authors, 
who,  though  concealed  from  the  public,  "are  not  unknown  to 
us,"*  were  hailed  as  jovial  fellow-satirists  of  Columbian  and 
Jacobinical  shortcomings.  The  writer  of  the  MustapJia  letters5 
especially,  was  called  "a  well-principled  Federalist,  a  wit,  and 
a  cavalier."  The  Salmagundi  wits  were  then  engaged  in  a 
merry  war  with  Doctor  Costive6  (Thomas  G.  Fessenden),  who, 
in  his  newly-established  Weekly  Inspector,  had  ridiculed  their 
paper.  The  Stranger  in  Pennsylvania  and  several  others  of 
their  productions  reappeared  in  the  Port  Folio  in  the  spring 
of  1807.7 

The  other  departments  continued  in  about  the  same  fashion. 
To  Readers  and  Correspondents  is  fully  as  interesting  as  any 
other  part  of  the  paper.  Many  of  the  notes  are  doubtless  pure 


1.  Freneau  was  a  Democrat,  and  had  conducted,  in  the  Jeffersonian 
interests,  the  National  Gazette  at  Philadelphia,  1791-1793,  opposing  Fen- 
no's  Gazette  of-  the  U.  S. 

2.  See  the  Port  Folio,  31  Oct.,  1807. 

3.  See,  for  instance,  the  Port  Folio  for  31  Oct.,  1807,  and  12  March, 
1808. 

4.  Port  Folio,  16  May,  1807. 

5.  Irving  was  author  of  the  letter  in  No.  VIII,  which  was  the  one 
referred  to. 

6.  A  parody  on  Fessenden's  assumed  name,  Dr.  Caustic. 

7.  Many  of  these  notices  by  authors  were  contained  in  the  depart- 
ment  of   Literary    Intelligence,   which   was   designed   to    keep    readers 
informed   concerning  the  activities    of   British   and  American  men   of 
letters.     Literary  Intelligence  for  29  Sept.,  1804,  for  instance,  contains 
notices    of    Campbell,    Southey,    Scott,    Bowles,    Gifford,    Mitford,    and 
Dr.  Jortin. 
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fiction,  belaboring  imaginary  Jacobin  contributors  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  readers.     Such  are  these: 

"As  we  look  upon  him  to  be  defunct,  and  as  his  muse  is  as 
dead  as  he,  to  the  consideration  of  his  executors,  we  recommend 
Potter's  field,  rather  than  the  Port  Folio,  as  the  repository  for 
Damon  and  his  ditties."1 

"  'The  Ode  to  the  Moon'  surpasses  in  stupidity  whatever  of 
crude  or  imperfect  we  have  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  read."2 

"  'Sidney'  is  rejected.    We  dislike  his  name."3 

"During  the  lassitude  of  the  summer,  and  the  terrors  of  the 
sickly  season,"  Dennie  wrote,  "the  Editor  receives  but  little  aid 
from  his  correspondents."  At  such  times  he  was  fain  to  fill 
an  occasional  column  with  notes  which  merely  served  to  in- 
troduce a  well-turned  or  obscure  verse,  as  in  this  case  :5 

"The  character  and  writings  of  C.  may  be  described  in  a 
couplet  which  Pope  applies  to  the  most  brilliant  nobleman  of 
his  time, 

' '  Correct  with   spirit,   eloquent   with   ease, 
Intent  to  reason,  or  polite  to  please." 

The  Biographies,  generally  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  or 
other  British  periodicals,  occupied  a  considerable  space.  Ander- 
son and  Aiken  were  the  authors  of  most  of  the  articles  quoted. 
The  list  of  lives  for  1803  included  those  of  Florian,  Fenelon, 
Henry  MacKenzie,  Lindley  Murray,  Talleyrand,  Gray,  Cowper, 
Richard  Glover,  John  Scott,  Camoens  (author  of  the  Lusiad), 
Bennet  Langton,  William  Wilkie,  and  William  Mitford.  The 
Epistolary  department  included  original  letters  from  various 
sources,  including  a  long  series  by  Cowper  in  1805,  and  others 
by  Franklin,  Johnson,  and  other  worthies.  An  Author's  Eve- 
nings continued  with  considerable  regularity.  The  range  of 
Dennie 's  reading  and  literary  interest  may  be  judged  from  the 
Evening  of  29  October,  1803,  which  contains  notices  of  Thomas 
Warton,  Thomas  Moore,  Cowper,  Doctor  Bentley,  Robert  Floud, 
Gilbert  Wakefield,  Lord  Strangfield,  Hayley,  and  Soame  Jenyns. 
The  Original  Poetry  was  of  varying  quality  and  quantity.  At 


1.  10  July,  1802. 

2.  15  October,  1808. 

3.  17  July,  1802.     The  allusion  is  to  Algernon  Sidney,  author  of  the 
Discourse  concerning  Government. 

4.  15  August,  1807. 
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the  beginning  of  the  volume  for  1804  it  was  announced  that 
henceforth  only  original  poetry  should  grace  the  last  page  of  the 
Port  Folio,  but  even  with  Dennie 's  liberal  treatment  of  the 
word  "original,"  the  project  had  to  be  given  up.  Occasionally 
for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time  the  magazine  was  destitute  of 
poetry,  original  or  selected.  Much  of  the  native  verse  was  very 
juvenile  and  the  "exotic"  poems  were  not  always  well  chosen. 
Monk's  Tales  of  Terror  and  Tales  of  Wonder  had  an  extensive 
vogue  in  the  magazines,  and  many  were  the  "hobgoblin  bal- 
lads ' '  which  in  spite  of  Dennie 's  professed  aversion,  found  their 
way  into  the  Port  Folio,  though  he  eased  his  conscience  by 
admitting  frequent  parodies  of  that  style  of  writing.  The  in- 
fluence of  Moore  tended  to  encourage  for  a  year  or  so  a  tendency 
toward  rather  salacious  amatory  verse-writing,  which  was  the 
occasion  for  a  "Dissertation  on  the  Lasciviousness  of  the  Port 
Folio  Poets"  in  the  Philadelphia  Pursuits  of  Literature. 

The  first  number  for  1806  began  a  New  Series,  with  a  con- 
siderable alteration  in  the  form  of  the  magazine.  Hitherto  it 
had  comprised  eight  pages  of  a  large  newspaper-like  sheet.  Now 
it  was  reduced  to  the  usual  magazine  size,  5  by  8  1-2  inches,  with 
sixteen  pages  of  print  to  each  issue.  Otherwise  it  was  not 
greatly  changed.1  A  rather  unsatisfactory  periodical  essay, 
The  Day,  ran  through  most  of  1806.  The  American  Lounger 
ceased  with  that  year,  and  a  perhaps  more  chaotic  series,  The 
Planets,  took  its  place  for  a  while.  A  new  series  of  Lay 
Preacher  essays,  or  more  probably  a  number  of  old  sermons  which 
had  been  kept  back  in  anticipation  of  the  long-looked-for  volume, 
appeared  consecutively  from  12  December,  1807,  to  13  February, 
1808.  These  include  sermons  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's, 
and  the  stories  of  Samuel,  Saint  Paul — who  seems  to  have  rep- 
.resented  Dennie 's  ideal  of  a  man — ,  Job,  Esther,  and  Adonijah. 
The  two  others  deal  Math  reading  and  a  retired  life.  They 
are  in  general  a  little  soberer,  and  keep  more  closely  to  Scripture 
story  than  do  the  other  sermons. 

During  1807  and  1808,  in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts,  the 
Port  Folio  became  duller  and  less  interesting.  Several  of  the 


1.  During  1806  the  Port  Folio  was  printed  by  John  Watts,  42  Walnut 
Street  (After  June  28,  "N.  E.  corner  of  Second  in  Dock  Street");  in 
1807,  printed,  and  in  1808  printed  and  published,  for  the  editors,  by 
Smith  and  Maxwell,  28  North  Second  Street. 

13— D 
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livelier  correspondents  of  the  earlier  volumes  dropped  off,  long 
controversial  and  critical  articles  were  admitted,  and  the 
poetry  in  especial  became  scantier  and  less  attractive.  Much 
of  this  state  of  affairs  was  due  to  increasing  ill-health  on 
Dennie's  part,  which  kept  him  from  pursuing  his  affairs  vigor- 
ously. As  long  before  this  as  15  June,  1803,  he  had  written  to 
his  mother,  sending  a  picture  "of  a  countenance  haggard,  severe, 
and  melancholy";  and  with  increasing  frequency  his  addresses 
to  his  readers  complained  of  bodily  ills  which  retarded  his 
energies  in  carrying  on  the  Port  Folio.  On  31  October,  1807, 
after  indignantly  denying  a  rumor  which  had  gone  about  to  the 
effect  that  the  magazine  had  been  sold,  he  stated: 

"He  [the  editor]  is  the  sole  proprietor  of  this  paper,  of  which, 
for  years,  he  has  had  the  absolute  direction,  and,  if  any  emolu- 
ments arise  from  the  subscription,  the  property  is  exclusively 
his." 

A  year  later,  8  October,  1808,  he  announced  that  "for 
some  time  past  ill-health  and  the  effects  of  the  Embargo,  have 
•compelled  him  to  give  to  the  pages  of  the  Port  Folio  nothing  but 
an  interrupted  and  desultory  attention."  Owing  to  the  crip- 
pled state  of  commerce  in  the  country,  he  said,  he  was  a  claimant 
upon  his  subscribers  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  which  he  could 
not  collect. 

In  ill-health,  and  deprived  of  the  support  of  many  of  his  best 
contributors,  Dennie  had  recourse  more  and  more  to  the  British 
press  for  borrowed  material.  The  British  reviewers,  Aiken, 
Anderson  and  MacKenzie,  were  pressed  frequently  into  service, 
and  some  of  the  poorer  numbers,  such  as  that  for  24  January, 
1807,  are  made  up  almost  wholly  of  extracts  and  abstracts. 
The  range  and  nature  of  the  publications  thus  used  is  illustrated  • 
by  a  list  in  the  Port  Folio,  20  April,  1805,  of  those  which  were 
regularly  received  then.  The  list  follows : 

"From  Paris. 

Le  Decade  Philosophiqiie,  Litterairc  et  Politique. 
Le  Gazette  Nationale,  on  le  Moniteur  Universel. 
Echo  du  Commerce  From  Bourdeaux 

The  Edinburgh  Review  From  Edinburgh 
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From   London 


The  Annual  Review 
The  Anti-Jacobin  Review 
The  Monthly  Review 
The   Critical  Review 
The  Imperial  Review 
The  British  Critic 
The  Old  Annual  Register 
The  New  Annual  Register 
The  Literary  Journal 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine 
The  Asiatic  Annual  Register 


The  European  Magazine 

The  Monthly  Fashions  of  London  and  Paris. 

Annals  of  Philosophy  (Cadell  and  Davis) 


The  Monthly  Magazine 
The  Encyclopedian  Magazine 
The  Poetical  Magazine 
The  Universal  Magazine 
The  Sporting  Magazine 
Tilloch  's  Philosophical  Magazine 
The  OrtJwdox  Churchman's 

Magazine 
Lady's  Magazine 
Lady's  Museum 
The  Monthly  Mirror 
The  Monthly  Epitome 


British  Public  Characters 
Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals 
The  Repertory  of  the  Arts 
Naval  Chronicle 
Steel's  Monthly  Army  and 

Navy  List 

St.  James'  Chronicle 
Cobbett's  Weekly  Register 
The  London  Qhronicle 
Whitehall  Evening  Post 
The  Sun 
The  Star 


The  Court  Calendar 
The  Morning  Post 
The  Morning  Chronicle 
The  Oracle 
The  Morning  Herald 
Lloyd's  Evening  Post 
London  Packet 
Public  Ledger 
The  Times 
The  Courier 
The  Traveller 
The  Evening  Mail 


The  Oxford,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Liverpool  and  York  papers." 
From  England  Dennie  still  hoped  eventually  to  win  recogni- 
tion, and  to  England  he  still  looked  for  standards  of  politics, 
manners  and  language.  His  ill-health  and  repeated  ill  success 
in  his  literary  projects  doubtless  intensified  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  refused  to  see  any  good  in  many  American  institutions, 
and  the  churlishness  with  which  he  attacked  any  innovation  not 
in  keeping  with  British  conventions,  and  as  a  result  led  him 
into  frequent  absurdities.  Thus  in  adopting  the  British  stand- 
ard in  the  case  of  words  ending  in  "-or,  -our,"  he  went  so 
far  as  to  write  "authour, "  ' '  prof essour, "  and  other  words  not 
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sanctioned  by  Johnson.  For  this  he  was  censured,  and  he  re- 
plied vigorously.  Americanisms  of  every  sort  were  held  up 
to  ridicule  in  the  Port  Folio.  In  an  inclusive  satire  in  the 
American  Lounger,  25  January,  1806,  the  American  language, 
"Webster's  dictionary,  American  educational  institutions,  ser- 
mons, speeches,  and  government,  and  the  naked  bosoms  and 
painted  cheeks  of  Philadelphia  belles,  are  attacked  through 
the  medium  of  an  account  of  the  visit  of  twenty  Indian  chiefs 
to  Washington.  Some  of  the  contributions  which  he  published 
naturally  aroused  strenuous  protests.  Thus  Caradoc's  "Picture 
of  Boston,"  in  the  Port  Folio,  2  May,  1808,  brought  an  im- 
mediate reply  in  the  Monthly  Anthology,  in  which  the  liberality 
of  the  Boston  merchants  was  vindicated  from  Caradoc's 
charges.1  The  Anthology  had  earlier  praised  Dennie  "for  his 
perseverence  in  the  ungrateful  task  of  disciplining  a  money- 
getting  age."2  An  account  of  "bundling,"  in  the  magazine, 
8  February,  1806,  occasioned  a  letter  of  reproof  from  Dennie 's 
old  superior,  Pickering,  in  which  the  prevalence  of  the  practice 
was  indignantly  denied.3  In  the  vexatious  matter  of  the  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen,  Dennie  at  first  did  not  take 
sides,  but  admitted  arguments  impartially  into  the  Port  Folio; 
but  on  5  September,  1807,  he  announced  definitely: 

"The  editor  of  this  paper  will  combat  without  ceasing  all 
war  measures  against  England.  .  .  .  We  are  totally  unpre- 
pared for  warfare.  We  are  cursed  with  a  pusillanimous  gov- 
ernment, a  divided  people,  and  a  defenceless  frontier." 

He  could,  on  occasion,  defend  himself  writh  a  dignity  and 
sincerity  which  compels  one  to  recognize  how  much  of  justice 
was  on  his  side.  In  replying  to  an  angry  correspondent  who 
had  rebuked  him  for  unceasing  condemnation  of  his  country- 
men, he  wrote:4 

"The  conductor  of  this  Journal  is  in  possession  of  no  grad- 
uated scale,  by  which  he  can  ascertain  with  mathematical  pre- 
ciseness  the  exact  difference  between  the  patriotism  of  one 
American  and  another;  for,  like  our  correspondent,  the  Editor 
is  an  American;  he  educated  himself  in  America;  he  lives  in 


1.  Monthly  Anthology,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  289-295. 

2.  Monthly  Anthology,  Vol.  II,  p.  176. 

3.  Pickering  Papers,  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Collections,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  144. 

4.  Port  Folio,  24  Jan.,  1807. 
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America;  and  as  he  does  not  contemplate  a  change  in  his  situa- 
tion, the  probability  is  that  he  will  die  in  America.  He  has 
some  stake  in  the  country.  His  family  friends,  literary  friends, 
social  friends  and  party  friends,  are  American.  To  America 
alone  he  looks  for  that  ordinary  measure  of  encouragement  due 
to  pretensions  humble  like  his  own;  and  for  a  magnanimous 
America,  a  well-governed  America,  a  noble,  loyal,  generous, 
gallant,  high-spirited  America,  he  feels  an  affection  more  in- 
tensely warm  than  all  the  flickering  flames  of  the  patriotism 
either  in  Junius  Brutus,  or  John  Hampden,  or  John  Pym  or 
Algernon  Sidney." 

In  March,  1807,  Washington  Irving,  then  twenty-three  years 
old,  visited  Philadelphia  and  met  Dennie.  The  character  of 
Launcelot  Langstaff,.  a  creature  of  irritable  nerves  and  whim- 
whams,  which  he  contributed  to  Salmagundi  on  his  return  was, 
it  is  said,  recognized  by  Dennie  as  a  faithful  sketch  of  him- 
self. The  most  notable  passage  follows:1 

"Langstaff  inherited  from  his  father  a  love  of  literature,  a 
disposition  for  castle-building,  a  mortal  enmity  to  noise,  a  sov- 
ereign antipathy  to  cold  weather  and  brooms,  and  a  plentiful 
stock  of  whim- whams.  From  the  delicacy  of  'his  nerves,  he  is 
peculiarly  sensible  to  discordant  sounds ;  the  rattling  of  a  wheel- 
barrow is  'horrible';  the  noise  of  children  'drives  him  dis- 
tracted'; and  he  once  left  excellent  lodgings  merely  because  the 
lady  of  the  house  wore  high-heeled  shoes,  in  which  she  clattered 
up  and  down  stairs,  till,  to  use  his  own  emphatic  expression, 
'they  made  life  loathsome'  to  him.  He  suffers  annual  martyr- 
dom from  the  razor-edged  zephyrs  of  our  'balmy  spring,'  and 
solemnly  declares  that  the  boasted  month  of  May  has  become  a 
perfect  'vagabond.'  As  some  people  have  a  great  antipathy 
to  cats,  and  can  tell  when  one  is  locked  up  in  a  closet,  so  Launce- 
lot declares  his  feelings  always  announce  to  him  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  broom ;  a  household  implement  which  he  abominates 
above  all  others.  Nor  is  there  any  living  animal  in  the  world 
that  he  holds  in  more  utter  abhorrence  than  what  is  usually 
termed  a  notable  housewife ;  a  pestilent  being,  who,  he  protests, 


1.  Salmagundi.  No.  VIII.  For  Pierre  Irving's  remarks,  see  the 
Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irving,  of  which,  there  are  various  edi- 
tions fully  indexed. 
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is  the  bane  of  good-fellowship,  and  has  a  heavy  charge  to  answer 
for  the  many  offences  committed  against  ease,  comfort,  and 
social  enjoyments  of  sovereign  man.  He  told  me  not  long  ago 
'that  he  had  rather  see  one  of  the  weird  sisters  flourish  through 
his  key-hole  on  a  broomstick  than  one  of  the  servant  maids  enter 
the  door  with  a  besom.' 

"My  friend  Launcelot  is  ardent  and  sincere  in  his  attach- 
ments, which  are  confined  to  a  chosen  few,  in  whose  society  he 
loves  to  give  free  scope  to  his  whimsical  imagination ;  he  mingles 
freely  with  the  world,  however,  though  more  as  a  spectator  than 
an  actor;  and  without  any  anxiety,  or  hardly  a  care  to  please, 
is  generally  received  with  welcome,  and  listened  to  with  c.om- 
placency.  When  he  extends  his  hand  it  is  a  free,  open,  liberal 
style ;  and  when  you  shake  it  you  feel  his  honest  heart  throb  in 
its  pulsations.  Though  rather  fond  of  gay  exhibitions,  he  does 
not  appear  so  frequently  at  balls  and  assemblies  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  drum,  trumpet,  and  tambarine;  all  of  which 
he  abhors  on  account  of  the  rude  attacks  they  make  on  his 
organs  of  hearing :  in  short,  such  is  his  antipathy  to  noise,  that, 
though  exceedingly  patriotic,  yet  he  retreats  every  fourth  of 
July  to  Cockloft-hall,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
hubbub  and  confusion  which  makes  so  considerable  a  part  of 
the  pleasure  of  that  splendid  anniversary. 

"I  intend  this  article  as  a  mere  sketch  of  Langstaff's  multi- 
farious character ;  his  innumerable  whim- whams  will  be  exhibited 
by  himself,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  in  all  their  strange  varie- 
ties; and  the  machinery  of  his  mind,  more  intricate  than  in 
the  most  subtle  piece  of  clock-work,  be  fully  explained.  And 
trust  me,  gentlefolks,  his  are  the  whim-whams  of  a  courteous 
gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent  qualities;  honourable  in  his 
disposition,  independent  in  his  sentiments,  and  of  unbounded 
good-nature,  as  may  be  seen  through  all  his  works." 


CHAPTER  XI 

PHILADELPHIA,    1809-1812 — "THE    PORT    FOLIO " LAST    YEARS 

AND    DEATH 

The  only  extant  letter  from  Dennie  to  his  parents  after  1803 
is  one  dated  15  July,  1809,  and  written  in  the  hall  of  the  Phil- 
osophical Society  of  Philadelphia,  of  which,  he  said,  he  was  an 
honorary  member.  The  letter  was  occasioned  by  a  visit  of 
James  "White,  the  family  friend,  to  Philadelphia.  Dennie  seized 
this  opportunity  to  calm  his  mother's  anxiety  about  his  health 
and  money  affairs  "by  the  general  and  just  assurance,  that,  by 
the  present  arrangement  of  my  humble  property  and  pre- 
tensions, I  am  in  a  better  situation  than  formerly.  I  am  neither 
rich,  nor  independent,  nor  anything  like  it,  but  I  am  not  dis- 
honoured, nor  a  beggar."  The  details  of  his  life,  for  which 
we  should  be  grateful,  he  unfortunately  left  for  Mr.  White 
to  describe.  He  could  not  afford  the  long  and  expensive  trip 
home,  he  said,  and  besides,  "I  am  in  favour  with  the  Public  and 
must  not  lose  it  by  neglect." 

"My  health,"  he  went  on,  "is  not  worse  than  usual.  My 
spirits  are  sometimes  gay,  but  oftener  depressed  ...  In 
the  midst  of  perils,  I  have  found  friends  to  the  stranger,  and 
while  so  many  millions  of  my  fellow  creatures  are  suffering  all 
the  varieties  of  pain,  when  I  reflect  upon  my  own  comparatively 
tolerable  fortune,  I  am,  in  the  language  of  the  best  of  all  books, 
not  a  little  comforted.  ...  I  cannot  without  the  tears  run- 
ning down  my  cheeks,  reflect  upon  the  deplorable  condition 
of  my  revered  and  unhappy  father.  That  such  a  noble  mind 
as  his  should  thus  be  buried  in  ruins  is  a  most  mournful  spec- 
tacle. His  disorder  has  taken  exactly  the  turn  of  that  of  the 
poet  Cowper,  and  while  my  venerable  friend  fancies  that  he  is 
exposed  to  the  malignance  of  malevolent  beings,  nothing  but  the 
grace  of  God,  of  which  I  fervently  hope  he  may  yet  feel  the 
benignity,  can  ever  relieve  him." 

The  resigned  spirit  and  modest  tone  of  this  letter  are  very 
different  from  the  ardor  and  egotism  of  the  earlier  ones,  filled 
with  "my  assiduous  literary  labours,  and  the  dictates  of  my  high 
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and  impetuous  spirit."1     Yet  hope  and  vanity  were  not  quite 
dead.     He  writes  in  a  postscript: 

"I  understand  from  authentic  sources,  that  my  efforts  as 
a  man  of  letters  are  very  candidly  appreciated  at  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Paris.  In  the  last  edition  of  his  Biography  of 
Smollett,  Doctor  Robert  Anderson  has  taken  occasion  to  speak 
of  me  and  my  works  with  great  complaceny.  Indeed,  he  is  too 
partial.  The  favourable  opinion  of  my  judges*  will  not,  I  hope, 
create  a  foolish  pride,  but  act  as  an  incentive  to  generous  ex- 
ertion. You  may  be  assured  I  have  many  good  friends  and 
liberal  critics  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  circulation 
of  the  Port  Folio  augments,  and  the  Literary  Club,  who  assist 
me,  includes  some  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  in  the 
Country.  .  .  .  The  pictures  please  the  ladies,  and  now  and 
then  a  page  is  tolerated  by  the  philosophers." 

Dennie's  position  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  respects 
worse,  and  in  others  better,  than  it  had  been.  His  health  be- 
came steadily  poorer,  especially  in  the  sickly  summer  seasons, 
during  most,  if  not  all,  of  which  he  had  remained  at  his  post 
in  the  city.  Hall,  who  was  somewhat  given  to  moralizing,  and 
who  was  not  intimately  associated  with  Dennie  during  this  part 
of  his  life,  would  lead  one  to  believe,  in  his  Philadelphia  Souve- 
nir, that  Dennie  made  excessive  use  of  stimulants  to  overcome 
his  weariness  and  low  spirits.  While  he  was  always  convivial 
in  his  tastes,  and  fond  of  good  living,  the  testimony  of  closer 
friends,  like  the  Merediths  and  Abercrombie,  indicates  that  he 
did  not  indulge  in  wines  to  the  extent  of  intoxication.  His  mind 
never  wholly  lost  its  buoyancy,  or  his  wit  its  sparkle,  in  all  his 
sickness  and  adversity.  A  letter  from  Meredith  to  Vose,  16 
January,  1816,2  speaking  of  this  period,  mentions  the  "warmth 
of  heart  &  playfulness  of  disposition,  &  the  same  fits  of  gloom 
and  depression,  which  continued  to  endear  him  and  occasion 
anxiety  to  his  friends. 

"I  remark  in  his  earliest  letter  to  you,"  he  goes  on,  "an 
expression  of  sentiment  which  he  often  expressed  after  he  came 
to  this  city,  that  his  life  would  be  short.  He  often  fixed  upon 
40  years  as  the  utmost  probable  limit  and  in  fact  after  that 

1.  Letter  to  his  mother,  15  June,  1803. 

2.  Vose  Letters.     William  Meredith  to  Roger  Vose,  16  Jan.,  1816. 
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time  his  existence  did  not  seem  to  afford  much  gratification  to 
himself  and  his  literary  labours  were  in  a  great  degree  sus- 
pended. ' ' 

In  his  years  of  decline  Dennie  was  attended  by  as  faithful  a 
group  of  loving  friends — including  the  Merediths,  the  Reverend 
James  Abercrombie,  Doctor  Chapman,  Nicholas  Biddle,  and 
others — as  has  ever  followed  the  varying  fortunes  of  an  author. 
When  health  permitted,  too,  he  was  an  admired  figure  at  such 
of  the  prominent  social  gatherings  in  Philadelphia  as  he  graced 
by  his  presence.  D.  P.  Brown,  in  his  Forum*  speaks  of  him 
in  the  following  terms: 

"At  the  time  to  which  I  refer,  say  1810,  Joseph  Dennie,  Esq., 
well  known  for  his  literary  attainments,  and  holding  a  high 
social  position,  was  the  editor  of  the  Port  Folio  and  an  author 
of  great  merit  and  celebrity.  He  was  upon  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  elder  Meredith,  Hopkin- 
son,  and  most  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  time. ' ' 

A  certain  Jewish  lawyer  named  Levy,  Brown  says,  "was  in- 
vited upon  one  occasion  to  dine  with  a  distinguished  member 
of  the  bar,  where  it  was  expected  Mr.  Dennie  would  be  present. 
As  was  not  unusual  with  that  gentleman,  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance;  he  was  a  man  subject  to  all  the  skiey  influences, 
and  was  regulated  more  by  the  weather  than  by  his  engage- 
ments." The  aspiring  Hebrew  was  greatly  disconcerted  at  this 
circumstance,  and  complained  to  the  guests  present  that  he 
had  spent  all  the  morning  reading  Plutarch's  Lives,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  literary  entertain- 
ment. 

Financially,  the  Port  Folio  had  not  proved  a  success,  and  it 
went  out  of  Dennie 's  hands,  probably  some  time  in  1808,  leav- 
ing him  considerably  in  debt.  After  January,  1809,  the  pro- 
prietors and  publishers  were  Bradford  and  Inskeep  at  Phila- 
delphia,2 and  Inskeep  and  Bradford,  New  York.  Dennie  re- 
mained the  editor,  probably  at  a  fixed  salary,3  of  the  magazine 


1.  The  Forum,  or  Forty  Years'  Full  Practice  at  the  Philadelphia  Bar. 
Phila.,  1856.     Vol.  I,  pp.  548-549. 

2.  At  No.  4  South  Third  Street.     Smith  and  Maxwell  remained  the 
printers.     The  Bradfords  were  the  Greens  of  Philadelphia.     Up  to  1818 
Samuel  T.  Bradford  was  a  rival  of  Mathew  Carey. 

3.  The  salary  paid  to   his  successor,  Nicholas   Biddle,  was  $2,500. 
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he  had  founded  and  fostered.  Though  for  months  at  a  time  he 
was  incapacitated  by  illness  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
his  management  and  literary  prestige  were  too  rich  an  asset 
to  lose. 

In  accordance  with  a  plan  previously  announced,  the  Port 
Folio  appeared  in  a  new  guise  at  the  beginning  of  1809.  A 
prospectus  was  accordingly  issued,  heralding  "THE  PORT 
FOLIO,  A  Monthly  Miscellany,  dedicated  in  chief,  to  original 
communications  in  the  popular  departments  of  science,  com- 
bined with  occasional  criticism,  classical  disquisitions,  miscel- 
laneous essays,  records  of  the  progress  of  the  fine  and  useful 
arts,  with  all  the  extensive  and  variegated  departments  of  polite 
literature,  merriment  and  wit.  Conducted  by  Oliver  Oldschool, 
Esq.,  assisted  by  a  Confederacy  of  Men  of  Letters."  The  pro- 
spectus itself,  written  by  Demiie,  praised  Philadelphia  as  a  cen- 
ter of  culture;  sketched  the  thorny  past  of  the  Port  Folio, 
"commenced  at  a  sinister  epoch,  exposed  to  the  cavils  of  party, 
neglected  in  consequence  of  the  bad  health  and  misfortunes  of 
the  Editor,  ill  supported,  and  worse  paid";  and  outlined  the 
scheme  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  carried  out  for  the  future 
support  of  the  magazine.  The  "squabbles  of  the  State,  and 
polemical  brawls  in  the  Church"  were  to  be  excluded,  and  no 
efforts  would  be  spared  to  make  the  work  both  solidly  and  enter- 
tainingly useful.  Since  the  magazine  was  to  be  non-partisan, 
the  pseudonym  Oliver  Oldsclwol  was  soon  abandoned,  and  in 
the  first  number  for  1810,  "Conducted  by  Joseph  Dennie,  Esq.," 
took  its  place  on  the  first  page. 

The  Confederacy  of  Letters  which  had  banded  together  in 
support  of  the  Port  Folio,  comprised  men  of  various  talents 
and  professions,  who  were  eager  to  keep  alive  in  Philadelphia 
the  best  and  most  successful  magazine  the  country  had  produced. 
It  probably  included  several  members  of  the  Tuesday  Club, 
as  well  as  some  older  and  more  eminent  men.  In  the  letter 
quoted  above,1  Dennie  wrote  to  his  mother,  "I  am  very  power- 
fully supported.  .  .  .  We  have  Bishops  and  Lawyers  in 
our  Confederacy.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,2 
Judge  Washington,3  Judge  Peters,  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Perm 


1.  Letter  to  his  mother,  15  July,  1809. 

2.  John  Marshall. 

3.  Bushrod  Washington,  nephew  of  the  President,  was  a  noted  jurist. 
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are  with  us."  Men  like  these  probably  aided  the  cause  consid- 
erably more  by  their  patronage  than  by  their  contributions. 
It  was  expected  that  each  confederate  should  send  in  some- 
thing to  the  magazine  for  each  issue.  Few,  if  any,  lived  up  to 
their  agreement  in  this  respect,  and  after  a  few  months  the  con- 
federacy was  dissolved. 

Among  the  men  not  yet  accounted  for,  upon  whose  shoulders 
fell  the  burden  of  support,  were  Robert  Walsh,  Condy  Raguet, 
Alexander  Wilson,  and  Nicholas  Biddle.  Walsh  (1785-1858)  was 
a  Baltimorean,  descended  from  Irish  Catholic  gentry,  and  edu- 
cated at  St.  Mary's  College,  Baltimore,  and  at  Georgetown.  After 
travelling  extensively  abroad,  he  returned  to  America,  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Philadelphia  in  1808.  A 
slight  deafness,  however,  led  him  soon  to  give  up  this  profes- 
sion. He  was  editor  in  1811-1812  of  the  American  Review  of 
History  and  Politics-  in  1817-1818  of  the  American  Register- 
and  from  1820  to  1836  of  the  National  Gazette ;  besides  editing 
other  works  and  writing  political  and  historical  pamphlets. 
About  1835  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1858.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  attractive  figures  in  the  literary  group  cen- 
tered at  Philadelphia.  His  contributions  to  the  Port  Folio  ante- 
dated the  appearance  of  his  own  quarterly,  the  American 
Review. 

Condy  Raguet  (1784-1842),  U.  of  P.  1805,  at  this  time  a 
merchant  in  Philadelphia,  had  a  versatile  career.  He  made 
two  trips  to  the  island  of  Hayti,  where  he  witnessed  the  terrible 
scenes  of  the  negro  revolt  and  the  subsequent  massacres  of  the 
French  population.  These  scenes  he  represented  in  his  interest- 
ing Memoirs  of  Hayti,  in  the  Port  Folio,  1809-1812.  He  served 
in  the  War  of  1812,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-six  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Later  he  was  Consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,  author 
of  treatises  on  commerce  and  banking,  and  editor  of  the  Free 
Trade  Advocate,  1829;  Examiner,  1834-1835;  and  Financial 
Register,  1837-1839. 

Alexander  Wilson  (1766-1813)  is  famous  as  a  naturalist  rather 
than  a  man  of  letters.  A  weaver  at  Paisley,  Scotland,  he  first 
attempted,  in  his  Poems,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Serious,  to 
vie  with  his  countryman,  the  peasant  Burns.  Failing  in  this, 
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he  came  to  America  in  1794,  and  taught  school  near  Phila- 
delphia for  some  time,  before  giving  up  his  life  to  the  study 
of  American  birds.  During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he 
was  almost  constantly  travelling  throughout  the  country,  col- 
lecting data  and  securing  subscribers  for  his  costly  and  valuable 
work,  American  Ornithology,  of  which  seven  volumes  were  pub- 
lished between  1808  and  1813.  He  died  on  one  of  his  tours, 
at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  in  1813.  Several  of  his  poems  and  letters 
appeared  in  the  Port  Folio  from  1809  on.  In  1804  he  made  a 
trip  to  Niagara,  of  which  a  poetic  journal,  The  Foresters,  ap- 
peared in  the  Port  Folio  from  June,  1809,  to  March,  1810.  The 
following  lines  will  perhaps  show  why  he  did  not  succeed  in 
emulating  Burns  i1 

"Before  us  now  the  opening  river  pours, 

Through  gradual  windings  and  projecting  shores; 

Smooth  slopes  the  green  where  Newark 's  village  lies, 

There,  o  'er  their  fort,  the  British  ensign  flies. 

'From  whence?'  they  hail;  we  shout  with  trumpet's 

sound, 

''From  Fort  Osivego,  up  to  Queenstown  bound.' 
'What  news?'  'the  Speedy 's  pump  on  board  ive  bear, 
The  sole  found  fragment  of  that  sad  affair.' 
Th'  increasing  distance  drowns  their  faint  reply, 
And  up  the  adverse  stream  we  foaming  fly." 

Some  of  "Wilson's  verse  is  better  than  this,  but  his  dialect 
poem,  Watty  and  Meg,  in  the  Port  Folio,  October,  1810,  is  not 
of  much  greater  excellence. 

Among  the  other  identifiable  contributors  to  Dennie's  period- 
ical were  Doctor  David  Hosack  of  Columbia  College;  Judge 
Thomas  Cooper  of  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dick- 
inson College;  the  Reverend  James  Abercrombie;  and  Joseph 
Sansom,  a  merchant  of  New  York.  Most  of  these  men  trans- 
mitted letters  or  scientific  items ;  Sansom  was  the  author  of 
several  series  of  letters  written  on  his  travels  in  Europe.  Some 
of  the  more  prolific  writers  used  initials,  such  as  W. ;  Q.,  author 
of  a  periodical  essay,  My  Pocket  Book;  E.,  a  poetess  from  New 
York;  C.  (possibly  Doctor  Chapman),  author  of  biographical 
and  other  sketches;  Proclus,  of  Baltimore,  author  of  a  long 


1.    Port  Folio,  March,  1810. 
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disquisition  on  the  Genius  and  Polity  of  the  Chinese,  Hall 
(J.  E.),  Ewing;  and  John  Davis  contributed  occasionally.  Wil- 
liam B.  Wood  (1779-1861),  actor  and  theatrical  manager,  of 
Annapolis,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington,  is  also  said 
to  have  contributed  dramatic  items  to  the  Port  Folio.  Joel 
Barlow  published  in  November,  1809,  his  controversial  corre- 
spondence with  Henri  Gregoire,  who  had  attacked  Barlow's  re- 
ligious views  in  the  Columbiad.  Mrs.  Sarah  Morton's  Lamenta- 
tion for  her  only  son,  Charles,  appeared  in  the  number  for 
March,  1809. 

More  closely  associated  with  Dennie,  however,  than  any  of 
these  was  Nicholas  Biddle  (1786-1844).  Biddle  was  a  Phila- 
delphian,  who  graduated  from  Pennsylvania  at  thirteen  and  at 
Princeton  two  years  later,  in  1801.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad-- 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1804,  but  spent  the  next  few  years  abroad 
as  secretary  to  the  United  States  minister  to  France,  and  to 
Monroe  at  London.  In  Europe  he  supplemented  by  travel  a 
rich  classical  and  literary  education.  He  returned  to  America 
in  1807,  and  while  practising  law  in  Philadelphia,  contributed 
to  the  Port  Folio  papers  on  the  fine  arts,  biographical  sketches — 
including  one  of  his  uncle,  Commodore  Nicholas  Biddle — and 
critical  articles.  He  was  probably  the  Bayard,  who  wrote  descrip- 
tions of  the  paintings  of  Benjamin  West  and  others,  and  author 
of  the  Artist  series.  He  succeeded  Dennie  as  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine from  1812  to  1814,  but  soon  became  engrossed  in  political 
activities,  having  entered  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  in  1811. 
In  1819  he  became  a  director,  and  in  1823  president,  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  which  position  he  held  until  1839.  He  was 
an  accomplished  scholar,  'a  founder  of  Girard  College,  and  an 
advocate  of  common  schools  in  Pennsylvania.  Biddle  is  said 
to  have  prepared  the  Narrative  of  the  L&wis  and  Clark  Expedi- 
tion, but  was  obliged  to  give  it  over,  in  almost  completed  form, 
to  Paul  Allen,  in  whose  name  it  was  published.1 

Allen,  who  lived  from  1775  to  1826,  was  a  Providence  man, 
grandson  of  Nicholas  Cooke,  the  war  governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  graduated  at  Brown  in  the  class  of  1793.  His  successive 
movements  and  enterprises  are  difficult  to  trace.  In  1801  he 


1.     See   the   Autobiography  of   Charles  Biddle,   edited  by  James   S. 
Biddle,   Appendix  G,   pp.   415-420,   for  a   sketch  of  his  life. 
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published  at  Salem  a  volume  of  Original  Poems,  considerably 
better  than  the  average.  Later  he  was. at  Philadelphia,  where 
he  contributed  to  the  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  and  the  Port  Folio, 
edited  the  Journal  of  the  Times,  and  published  in  1814  a  two- 
volume  Narrative  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition.  By  1816 
he  was  established  at  Baltimore,  where  he  edited  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  1816-1824,  and  the  Morning  Post  and  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Herald,  1824-1825.  At  Baltimore  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Delphian  Club  and  a  contributor  to  the  Portico.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  exceedingly  indolent,  and  his  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  in  two  volumes,  1819,  was  nearly  all 
written  by  his  friends,  John  Neal  and  Watkins.  He  published 
also  a  Life  of  Alexander  I,  1818,  and  a  long  poem  called  Noah.1 

As  a  monthly  miscellany,  devoted  chiefly  to  scientific  and 
critical  (articles,  the  Port  Folio  naturally  Jost  some  of  the 
sprightliness  and  interest  of  its  palmier  days.  Each  number 
contained  about  ninety  pages  of  print,  and  one  or  more  engraved 
plates.  The  plates  represented  American  scenery,  such  as  views 
along  the  Susquehanna,  sketched  by  Rose,  or  drawings  of 
Niagara;  public  buildings  or  monuments,  such  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  Pine  Arts,  and  the  monument  on  Beacon  Hill, 
Boston ;  portraits,  such  as  those  of  William  Penn,  or  of  Dennie  's 
friends,  Bishop  White  and  Abercrombie;  drawings  of  new  ma- 
chines, such  as  McBride's  spinning  jenny;  or  reproductions  of 
paintings,  like  West's  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse  and  Raphael's 
Holy  Family.  The  issue  of  June,  1809,  contained  two  fashion 
plates. 

The  chief  departments  were  biographical,  critical,  and  scien- 
tific. The  new  series  began  with  Brockden  Brown 's  Life  of  John 
Blair  Linn,  which  ran  through  the  first  three  numbers.  It  was 
desired  to  obtain  sketches  of  the  chief  American  worthies,  in 
accordance  with  which  plan  lives  of  Anthony  Wayne,  Horatio 
Gates,  General  Knox,  Commodores  Biddle,  Preble,  and  Truxtun, 
Mrs.  Ferguson,  and  William  Penn,  among  others,  appeared. 
The  chief  works  of  English  or  American  authors  were  reviewed 
as  they  appeared.  Most  of  the  reviews  were  apparently  origi- 
nal; a  few  were  taken  from  the  Edinburgh  Review  or  other 


1.    This  was  originally  composed  in  twenty-five  cantos,  but  by  Neal's 
advice  was  cut  down  to  five. 
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publications.  Among  the  productions  thus  passed  upon  were 
Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness  and  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers, Barlow's  Columbiad,  Brown's  novels,  Wordsworth's 
poems,  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  Don  Roderic,  Campbell's 
Gertrude  of  Wyoming,1  Southey's  Curse  of  Kehema,  Ingersoll's 
Inchiquin  the  Jesuit's  Letters,  Crabbe's  Borough,1  and  Wieland's 
Oberon.  The  Proposals  for  Coleridge's  periodical,  The  Friend, 
were  reprinted  in  the  Port  Folio  for  August,  1809,  "with  the 
more  alacrity  because  it  is  plainly  perceived  that  Time,  Ex- 
perience and  Observation,  have  totally  changed  the  colour  of 
this  gentleman's  mind,  and  that  the  reign  of  right  principle  is 
fully  restored."  An  Elegy  to  Brown  appeared  in  September, 
1810,  and  some  of  Mrs.  Ferguson's  letters  were  printed  in  that 
year.  The  scientific  articles  included  accounts  of  new  inven- 
tions, disquisitions  on  rarified  air  and  the  manufacture  of  potas- 
sium,2 mathematical  problems,  natural  history  data,  and  the 
like. 

Travels,  described  in  series  of  letters  from  the  continent, 
formed  another  prominent  department.  Three  rather  trite  sec- 
tions, entitled  respectively  the  "Laughing  World,"  the  "Classical 
World ' '  and  the  ' '  Sententious  World, ' '  comprised  humorous  ex- 
tracts, comments  on  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  collections 
of  proverbs.  A  few  short  and  generally  inferior  periodical 
essays,  My  Pocket  Book,  The  Bee  Hive,  The  Naturalist  (by  Wil- 
son), The  Scribbler,  The  Table  d'Hote;  The  Artist;  and  Adversa- 
ria (by  Hall),  ran  through  a.  few  numbers  each.  An  Author's 
Evenings,  perhaps  by  another  hand  than  Dennie 's,  reappeared 
at  infrequent  intervals.  The  Fine  Arts,  probably  the  contri- 
bution of  Biddle,  occupied  an  increasing  space  in  1811.  Many 
anecdotes  of  American  painters  and  a  full  catalogue  of  West's 
paintings  appeared  in  this  department.  Original  Poetry  and 
To  Readers  and  Correspondents  became  rather  obscure  divisions 
at  the  end  of  the  magazine. 

If  the  Port  Folio  was  duller  now  than  its  contemporary,  The 
Monthly  Anthology,  it  had  a  national  reputation  which  the  lat- 
ter did  not  enjoy.  It  was  published  in  both  New  York  and 


1.  From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

2.  By  Thomas  Cooper,  of  Northumberland.     He  was  a  scientist,  who 
followed  Priestley  to  America.     Later  he  became  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  Pennsylvania,  and  still  later  President  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  which  position  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish,  on  account  of 
his  Unitarian  belief. 
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Philadelphia,  and  had  prominent  contributors  in  all  parts  of 
the  country — in  Boston,  Hartford,  New  York,  Trenton,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Richmond,  and  Charleston,  as  well  as  on  the 
western  frontier.  It  was  pre-eminently  the  national  magazine, 
and  had  already  had  in  1812  a  longer  and  more  successful  ex- 
istence than  any  of  its  American,  or  than  most  of  its  European, 
predecessors.  In  still  another  respect,  too,  it  was  becoming 
national.  Dennie's  statement  that  time,  experience,  and  obser- 
vation had  changed  the  color  of  Coleridge's  mind  and  restored 
the  reign  of  right  principle,  could  be  applied  almost  equally 
to  himself.  As  the  final  term  of  Jefferson's  Democratic  admin- 
istration faded  into  the  first  term  of  Madison's  without  any  re- 
sulting national  paroxism ;  as  the  disgruntled  Federalists  found 
their  way,  one  by  one,  into  the  new  order  of  things;  as  the 
outrages  of  the  British  navy  became  more  intolerable  and  the 
state  of  American  learning  and  culture  somewhat  more  tolerable, 
more  independent  and  less  provincial,  Dennie,  in  his  latest  years, 
distressed  as  they  were,  seems  to  have  come  into  a  saner  state 
of  mind  regarding  his  countrymen.  Absurdities  like  ' '  authour ' ' 
and  strictures  on  the  American  language  and  manners  disap- 
peared after  1808.  How  much  .of  the  change  of  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  the  pages  of  the  Port  Folio  from  1809  to  1812  is 
due  to  the  suggestion  of  the  proprietors  and  how  much  was 
uttered  by  those  who  assisted  Dennie  during  his  periods  of  ill- 
ness is  a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  a  real  change,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  spirit  of  compromise,  is  certain.  After  defending 
the  verse  writers  of  America,  "Continually  reviled  by  foreign 
Criticism  for  a  total  want  of  poetical  power  and  poetical 
thought,"  he  could  still  justly  assert,  four  pages  later,  "For 
more  than  fifteen  years  we  have  published,  in  periodical  pages, 
our  sentiments,  in  complete  defiance  of  the  choice  or  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  many."1  That  the  many  read  and  wrote  for  his 
pages — even  if  they  did  not  pay  for  them — argues  that  his 
strictures,  though  often  unmerciful,  were  not  always  unjust. 
On  28  September,  1811,  at  Lexington,  death  mercifully  re- 


1.  Port  Folio,  December,  1809,  pages  579  and  583.  He  wittily  com- 
pares an  editor  over-desirous  of  pleasing,  to  the  father  and  son  in  the 
fable,  who  were  censured  alike  whether  either  or  both  rode  upon  their 
donkey  or  whether  they  carried  him. 
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leased  Joseph  Dennie,  Senior,  from  his  sufferings.1  Nearly  all 
that  is  known  of  him  and  his  long  life  is  what  is  written  in 
his  brief  obituary  in  the  New  England  Palladium2  and  other 
Eastern  papers,  "by  a  faithful  friend  of  the  family,  and  one 
of  the  most  eloquent  lawyers  in  New  England."3  Eight  years 
afterward,  6  September,  1819,  Mary  Dennie  was  laid  by  the  side 
of  the  husband  she  had  cared  for  tenderly  during  many  years 
of  helplessness.4 

The  news  of  his  father's  decease  came  to  Dennie  when  he  was 
himself  dangerously  near  to  death.  During  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  of  1811  he  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  the 
fact  that  \e  was  unable  to  be  present  at  his  father's  death  and 
burial  affected  him  deeply.  He  appeared  to  recover,  however, 
in  spirits  and  health,  with  the  advent  of  the  winter  season, 
during  which  he  was  usually  strongest.  In  December  he  was 
able  to  supervise  the  January  number  of  the  Port  Folio,  which 
in  his  absence  had  been  managed  by  Paul  Allen.  For  this 
number  he  wrote  a  poem  in  honor  of  his  father,  of  which  the 
concluding  stanzas  follow: 

"Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bower, 

Cool  Meditation's  quiet  seat, 
The  generous  scorn  of  mushroom  poiver, 
The  silent  grandeur  of  retreat. 

' '  When  Pride  by  guilt  to  greatness  climbs, 

Or  raging  factions  rush  to  war, 
Here  let  me  learn  to  shun  the  crimes 
I  can't  prevent  and  ivill  not  share. 

"But,  lest  I  fall  by  subtler  foes, 

Bright  Wisdom,  teach  me  Mary's  art, 
My  swelling  passions  to  compose, 
And  quell  the  rebels  of  the  heart." 


1.  In  the  burial  record  at  Boston  his  age  is  incorrectly  given  as  71. 
The  cause  of  death  was  debility. 

2.  4  Oct.,  1811.     See  page  12  of  this  book. 

3.  Port  Folio,  Jan.,  1812,  p.  89. 

4.  Her  burial  is  recorded  as  "from  Brookline,"  where  she  lived  after 
her  husband's  death.     Records  of  the  Registry  Office,  100  Summer  St., 
Boston. 

14— D 
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As  a  result  of  this  long  sickness,  the  publishers,  Bradford  and 
Inskeep,  had  made  a  new  arrangement,  by  which  all  the  task 
of  editing  should  not  fall  upon  his  shoulders,  and  an  associate 
was  provided  for  him.  This  plan,  with  a  statement  of  Den- 
nie's  bereavement  and  illness  and  his  hopes  for  the  future,  was 
set  forth  in  his  last  address  "To  the  Public,"  pathetically  florid 
in  its  style  and  sanguine  in  its  spirit.1 

"The  subscription  list,"  he  said,  "has  increased,  is  increasing, 
and  shall  not  be  diminished.  The  kindness,  candour,  liberality, 
and  long  suffering  of  the  reading  classes  of  the  American  people 
deserves,  and  they  shall  receive  all  the  gratitude,  which  we  can 
display.  By  that  coy  mistress,  the  Public,  the  Editor  has  al- 
ways been  treated  as  a  sort  of  favoured  lover;  though,  un- 
questionably, for  this  fond  preference,  he  is  indebted  much  more 
to  her  graciousness,  than  to  his  gallantry. 

******** 

"Fully  to  atone  for  the  Editor's  negligences,  absences,  and 
indispositions,  a  scheme  equally  specious  and  solid  has  been, 
at  length,  happily  devised.  Conscious  that  a  lettered  confed- 
eracy was  exactly  of  that  crumbling  nature,  as  the  allied  army 
under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick;  the  Editor,  for  a  very  long 
season,  has  been  anxious  for  a  colleague,  who  should  have  a 
direct  interest  in  the  enterprize,  who  should  be  a  confidential 
and  favourite  friend,  and  who  should  be  capable  of  unlocking 
the  stores  of  learning,  and  revealing  the  glories  of  Genius.  This 
plan  is  of  no  hasty  adoption.  Two  years  ago,  all  the  keenness 
of  the  Editor's  inquisitive  optics  was  intensely  fixed  upon  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar,2  who,  from  the  liberal  leisure,  and  still 
more  liberal  mind,  was,  of  all  men,  the  individual,  whom  the 
Editor  would  select,  after  the  maturest  deliberation.  For- 
tunately for  his  gratification,  the  interest  of  the  Port  Folio,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  its  subscribers,  this  beloved  and  accomplished 
associate  is  now  in  full  communion  with  the  Editor.  "With  the 
joyful  acquiescence  of  the  Proprietor,  they  have  formed  a 
literary  coparceny;  they  have  embarked  in  a  joint  adventure  to 
the  regions  of  wit ;  the  Editor  contributing  nothing  to  the  com- 


1.  Port  Folio,  Jan.,  1812,  pp.  89-96. 

2.  Undoubtedly  Nicholas   Biddle. 
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mon  stock,  but  the  bankruptcy  of  his  mind,  while  his  opulent 
associate  furnishes  the  amplest  capital. 

******** 

"We  now  commence  our  career,  and  hope  that,  at  least,  we 
may  approach  the  goal.  We  are  governed  by  every  noble  power 
having  a  laudable  influence  over  the  mind  of  men :  by  the  desire 
of  glory,  and  the  ignominy  of  defeat;  by  the  goading  of  that 
blessed  instinct,  which  will  not  suffer  our  faculties  to  rust  with 
slothfulness  or  droop  in  lethargy;  by  all  the  documents  of  Rea- 
son and  Experience  which  demonstrate  that  such  exertions  are 
salutary;  by  generous  Emulation;  by  honest  Pride,  and  by 
a  vivid  sense  of  the  pokver  and  resources  of  our  country.  We 
call,  and  we  hope,  audibly,  upon  our  contemporaries,  for  lit- 
erary, for  scientific,  for  moral  aid.  To  such  a  call  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  Americans  cannot  be  inattentive.  The 
Tutelary  Genius  of  the  country  will  then  smile  benignantly  on 
our  labours,  and  we  shall  be  lightened  to  success,  by  a  ray  from 
heaven." 

These  roseate  hopes  were  never  to  be  realized  by  their  author. 
Dennie 's  recovery  of  bodily  strength  and  animation  of  mind 
was  brief  and  deceptive.  His  disease  suddenly  returned,  and 
on  the  seventh  of  January,  1812,  surrounded  by  his  closest 
friends,  he  died,  like  a  brave  gentleman  and  a  Christian.  The 
circumstances  of  his  death  are  told  in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Meredith 
to  his  mother:1 

"His  death  was  attended  with  no  aggravating  circumstances 
to  himself.  His  disease  was  a  violent  cholera  morbus,  to  which 
he  has  for  many  years  been  subject ;  but  his  attack  was  attended 
with  very  little  pain,  and  his  mind  did  not  lose  its  elasticity, 
nor  his  language  its  brilliancy,  until  the  last  moment,  when  he 
sunk  without  a  groan,  and  may  truly  be  said  to  have  died,  firm, 
in  the  cheerful  hope  of  a  devout  Christian.  His  faith  had  never 
been  shaken,  and  his  death  was  a  glorious  example  of  the  ex- 
cellency of  our  holy  religion.  But  alas !  it  has  left  a  void  in 
our  circle,  which  needs  all  its  aid  to  enable  us  to  support,  and 
which  never  can  be  filled  up,  for  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his 
like  again.  .  .  .  My  husband  attended  his  bed  in  his  dying 
hour,  and  assures  me  he  was  placid,  cheerful  and  easy,  and 

1.     9  Jan.,  1812. 
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continued  so,  until  his  beatifick  spirit  sought  its  kindred  skies. 
He  spoke  often  of  his  beloved  mother,  and  prayed  fervently 
that  God  would  not  forsake  her."1 

Abercrombie,  his  pastor,  Chapman,  his  physician,  Biddle,  his 
associate  in  the  Port  Folio,  and  Meredith,  his  closest  friend, 
took  charge  of  his  funeral,  which  was  largely  and  respectfully 
attended.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Peter's,  in 
Philadelphia.  Some  years  later  a  monument  was  erected  over 
his  grave,  bearing  an  elaborate  inscription,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  John  Quincy  Adams.-  Hall,  in  his  Philadc1i>liia 
Souvenir,  remarks  that  although  enough  was  due  Dennie  to 
assure  him  a  decent  competency,  he  ' '  owed  to  friendship  the  last 
repose  of  his  mortal  remains ! ' '  While  he  was  probably  never 
in  actual  want,  he  died  owing  considerable  debts,  for  the  partial 
payment  of  which  his  mother  made  provision  in  her  will.3  The 
following  mortuary,  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Abercrombie,  in  the 
floridly  eulogistic  style  of  the  day,  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
papers  :4 

"On  Tuesday  the  7th  instant  departed  this  life  in  the  45th 
year  of  his  age,  Joseph  Dennie,  Esq.,  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  but  for  several  years  past  a  resident  in  this  city. 
A  liberal  education  engrafted  upon  a  mind  endowed  with  the 
most  active  and  energetic  powers,  and  an  imagination  fertilized 
by  various  and  extensive  reading,  and  glowing  with  all  the  fervor 
and  brilliancy  of  genius,  together  with  a  heart  overflowing  with 
benevolence  and  ennobled  by  every  private  and  social  virtue, 
rendered  him  a  distinguished  ornament  of  general  society,  and 


1.  Mrs.  Meredith  and  Parson  Abercrombie  kept  up  a  correspondence, 
still  preserved,  with  Mrs.  Dennie  for  several   years.     A  passage  in  one 
of  Abercrombie's  letters  is  significant: 

"I  have  often  heard  you  observe,  and  strongly  fear,  that  he  would 
inherit  and  suffer  some  of  the  melancholy  maladies  which  his  father  so 
long  lived  under,  and  I  must  confess  that  I  think  it  would  have  been 
realized  if  he  had  lived  a  few  years  longer." 

2.  See  Appendix  G. 

3.  Made    21    Sept.,    1813;    probated    5    Oct.,    1819.     Norfolk    County 
Probate  Records,   Dedham.  Mass.     She  left  $2033.33  to  Harriet  Green, 
"and  I  earnestly  recommend  to  her,  that  she  cause  the  same  or  a  like 
sum  to  be  paid, after  her  decease,  to  the  administrator  [Richard  Peters], 
of  the  estate  of  my  late  son,  Joseph  Dennie,  of  Philadelphia,  toward  the 
payment  of  the  said  Joseph's  just  debts." 

4.  Kindly  copied  for  me  from  Poulson's  American  Daily  Advertiser. 
9  Jan.,  1812,  by  Mr.  Edward  Biddle  of  Philadelphia. 
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the  delight  and  solace  of  an  extensive  circle  of  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn   cari   capitis?' 

Cui  Pudor  et  Justiciae  soror, 
Incorrupta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritas, 
Quando  ullum  invenient  parem? 
Multis  ille  bonis  flebilis  occidit. 

His  memory  will  be  embalmed  by  his  particular  friends  and  most 
intimate  associates,  in  a  biographical  and  eulogistic  memoir, 
in  which  his  exalted  character,  and  singularly  superior  talents, 
will  be  more  copiously  displayed,  and  more  permanently  re- 
corded. ' ' 

Doctor  Chapman  was  the  friend  to  whom  was  enrrusted  the 
editing  of  Dennie 's  works  and  the  compilation  of  his  biography. 
His  efforts,  however,  were  "tardy,  and  his  disposition  naturally 
indolent,"  as  Mrs.  Meredith  wrote;1  and  the  work  went  undone 
until  1816.  It  was  then  given  over  to  John  E.  Hall,  who  issued 
a  selected  volume  of  the  Lay  Preacher  and  collected  consid- 
erable biographical  material,  besides  the  papers  and  letters  left 
by  Dennie.  He  also  communicated  with  Vose  and  Mrs.  Dennie, 
but  the  only  significant  result  was  the  brief  sketch  embodied  in 
his  Philadelphia  Souvenir,  in  1827 ;  and  a  complete  biography  has 
never  before  been  written.  Two  useful  monographs  have  appeared 
in  recent  years,  by  William  Warland  Clapp2  and  Annie  Russell 
Marble.3  In  1818  an  attempt  was  made  to  issue  as  a  weekly 
pamphlet  a  series  of  unpublished  Lay  Preacher  essays  left  by 
Dennie,  but  apparently  only  the  initial  number,  the  story  of 
Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  ever  appeared.  Later  in  the  same 
year,  in  Buckingham's  New  England  Galaxy,  a  series  of  Postumi, 
"anecdotes  and  remains  of  the  late  Joseph  Dennie.  Esq.,"  was 
printed.  The  paper  for  10  July  contained  a  Lay  Preacher 
essay  in  defense  of  marriage  for  love,  and  that  of  24  July, 
Tyler's  description  of  Dennie 's  first  .trial.  An  account  of  the 
erection  of  Dennie 's  monument  at  Philadelphia  appeared  in  the 
same  paper,  19  November,  1819. 


1.  Letter  to  Mary  Dennie,  13  June,  1814. 

2.  Joseph  Dennie,  Cambridge,  1880. 

3.  Heralds  of  American  Literature,  pp.  193-231. 
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The  Port  Folio  for  February,  1812,  contained  a  well-written 
sketch  of  Dennie's  character  and  literary  abilities.  His  en- 
thusiastic devotion  to  literature;  his  wide  and  varied  reading, 
in  many  languages  and  fields  of  learning;  his  interest  in  the 
study  of  mankind;  his  classical  taste,  extraordinary  memory, 
and  vigorous  imagination;  and  his  felicity  and  gracefulness, 
were  fully  dwelt  upon.  His  personal  qualities  also,  his  gen- 
erosity, even  in  need;  'his  lack  of  literary  jealousy;  his  high 
standard  of  honor;  his  unwavering  religious  and  political  faith; 
his  gentle  and  amiable  manners;  and  his  geniality  in  society, 
were  also  amply  attested.  A  single  sentence  expresses  admir- 
ably Dennie's  constant  aim  in  life: 

"The  great  purpose  of  all  his  exertions,  the  uniform  pursuit 
of  his  life,  was  to  disseminate  among  his  countrymen  a  taste  for 
elegant  literature,  to  give  to  education  and  to  letters  their 
proper  elevation  in  the  public  esteem,  and  reclaiming  the  youth 
of  America  from  the  low  career  of  sordid  interests,  to  fix  steadily 
their  ambition  on  objects  of  a  more  exalted  character." 

The  mortuary  was  followed  by  a  Monody  on  the  Death  of 
Joseph  Dennie,  Esq.,  occupying  several  pages,  and  signed  A. 
It  was  probably  penned  by  Paul  Allen. 

In  this  number  the  name  of  Oliver  Oldschool  reappeared  on 
the  first  page.  Nicholas  Biddle  immediately  succeeded  Dennie 
as  editor  of  the  Port  Folio,  and  held  his  position  until  the  early 
part  of  18 14.1  Under  his  management  it  was  not  greatly  changed 
from  the  last  three  years  of  Dennie's  editorship.  When  he  re- 
signed his  charge  in  1814,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  political 
tasks,  he  was  succeeded  by  Doctor  Charles  Caldwell.  The  latter 
was  editor  during  the  War  of  1812,  and  the  Port  Folio  under 
his  administration  contained  full  and  accurate  reports  of  the 
course  of  the  war.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Doctor  Thomas 
Cooper,  of  Northumberland,  an  earlier  contributor.  In  1816 
the  magazine  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Hall  family; 
Harrison  Hall  became  the  publisher  and  John  E  \\ing  Hall  the 
editor.  These  positions  they  retained  as  long  as  the  Port  Folio 
continued.  At  the  outset  the  new  editor  attempted  to  give  the 
magazine  the  attractiveness  that  had  characterized  its  earliest 

1.  The  dates  of  Biddle's  editorship  have  been  kindly  furnished  me 
by  Mr.  Edward  Biddle,  from  a  memorandum  left  by  his  grandfather. 
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years.  It  was  not  a  success,  however;  a  large  proportion  of  the 
subscribers  never  paid,  •  and  complaints  for  lack  of  patronage 
were  unremitting.  In  1820  it  became  a  quarterly  review,  draw- 
ing upon  British  periodicals  for  most  of  its  contents,  but  later 
it  resumed  a  monthly  appearance.1  It  was  suspended  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1826,  was  renewed  for  a  short  time  by 
Hall,  and  finally  abandoned  in  1827,  after  an  existence  of  twenty- 
six  years,  to  that  time  a  record  unparalleled  in  America.  It 
had  outlived  by  fully  ten  years  the  literary  preeminence  of 
Philadelphia. 


1.     At  the  beginning  of  1822.     It  was  then  called  the  Port  Folio  and 
New  York  Monthly  Magazine. 


CHAPTER  XII 
DENNIE'S  LITERARY  WORK  AND  SIGNIFICANCE 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  literary  output  of  Joseph  Den- 
nie,  one  is  obliged  to  admit  the  justice  of  Hall's  remark,  that 
he  was  in  his  generation  "an  author  of  high  reputation,  who 
has  left  little  to  sustain  that  character."1  Two  series  of  essays, 
the  Farrago  and  the  Lay  Preacher ;  part  of  a  third,  the  Ameri- 
can Lounger;  a  number  of  fugitive  papers  scattered  through  the 
pages  of  ten  or  a  dozen  periodicals  and  over  a  stretch  of  twenty 
years;  the  Colon  and  Spondee  paragraphs,  An  Author's  Eve- 
nings, and  a  mass  of  similar  short  pieces,  political,  critical,  sati- 
rical, and  editorial ;  a  couple  of  political  pamphlets ;  a  few  poems 
and  epigrams ;  and  perhaps  eighty  letters,  constitute  all  his 
literary  remains.  The  Farrago  papers,  light,  racy  satires  on  the 
follies  of  mankind,  have  never  been  collected  and  made  acces- 
sible in  a  separate  volume.  The  American  Loungers  have  no 
coherent  sequence,  and  in  general  little  individual  merit ;  and 
they  are  often  assigned  to  Dennie  on  the  uncertain  basis  of 
style  and  characteristic  manner.  The  paragraph  comments  and 
political  pamphlets  are  almost  negligible  as  literature.  Of  the 
letters,  always  attractive  and  interesting,  but  often  carelessly 
written,  less  than  a  dozen  have  been  published.  The  few  poems 
and  epigrams  which  can  safely  be  ascribed  to  him  are  fair  eigh- 
teenth century  verse,  but  show  little  poetical  talent  beyond  a 
correct  ear  for  meter,  and  familiarity  with  the  language  of  the 
English  poets. 

Upon  the  Lay  Preacher,  his  only  extensive  work,  of  which 
two  volumes  were  published,  in  1796  and  1816,  respectively,  his 
literary  reputation  must  rest.  Since  these  essays  have  not  been 
•dwelt  upon  above,  and  since  they  represent  at  once  his  most 
ambitious  effort  and  his  characteristic  style,  they  may  well  be 
considered  here.  The  series  ran  to  118  numbers,  of  which  ninety 
appeared  first  in  the  Farmer's  Weekly  Museum,  one  in  the  Eagle, 
fourteen  in  the  Gazette  of  the  United  States,  eleven  in  the  Port 

1.     J.  E.  Hall,  in  the  Philadelphia  Souvenir. 
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Folio,  and  two  separately,  after  his  death.1  Seventy-seven  of 
them  may  be  found  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the  Port 
Folio  from  1801  to  1808. -  As  has  been  said,  the  essays  as- 
sumed the  form  of  very  short  sermons.  Each  began  with  a 
motto,  or  text,  and  the  preacher's  style  of  direct  address  was 
frequently  used.  While  the  majority  have  a  moral  application, 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  treated  may  be  guessed  from  the  fol- 
lowing titles1:  No.  30,  Great  Is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  (an 
attack  on  Harvard)  ;  No.  25,  Character  of  a  Good  Wife;  No.  71, 
The  Pov-er  of  Music;  No.  58,  Childishness  of  This  Generation; 
No.  45,  The  Prosperity  of  America;  No.  50,  The  Melancholy  of 
Autumn.  Several  of  the  "sermons"  are  political,  like  No.  8, 
Against  Democrats;  No.  48,  Sedition  and  Revolution,  and  others. 
Some  failings  particularly  characteristic  of  republics  are  sat- 
irized in  No.  60,  Restlessness  for  Gold;  No.  53,  New  Wine — 
Desire  for  Novelty;  No.  72,  Modern  Philosophers;  and  No.  87, 
Gratitude.  A  favorite  method,  the  preacher's  device  of  set- 
ting forth  a  number  of  types  as  examples  to  enforce  some  prin- 
ciple, is  used  often,  as  in  No.  20,  Idols,  where  the  pictures  of  the 
coquette  and  her  mirror,  the  drunkard  and  his  glass,  the  slug- 
gard and  his  bed,  and  others,  are  passed  successively  before  the 
reader's  vision.  Characters  appear  in  No.  11,  Dick  Dronish; 
No.  91,  The  Versatile  Man;  and  No.  25,  above.  A  number  of 
essays  deal  with  Old  and  New  Testament  personages,  such  as 
the  stories  of  Rebecca  in  No.  36 ;  Samson,  No.  61 ;  Ruth,  No. 
51 ;  Hagar,  No.  76 ;  and  Samuel,  No.  107.  Five  numbers  in  suc- 
cession, 78-82,  are  a  criticism  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  Mysteries  of 
Udolpho,  in  imitation  of  Addison  's  noted  series  on  Paradise  Lost 
in  the  Spectator.  Special  sermons  are  devoted  to  special  occa- 
sions, like  No.  7,  Thanksgiving;  No.  13,  New  Year's;  and  No.  83, 
April  Fool  Pranks;  or  to  seasons,  like  No.  57,  4  April,  1797, 
appropriately  named  It  Is  Foul  Weather.  Next  to  Jacobinism, 
the  vice  most  frequently  satirized  was  scandal.  Idle  curiosity, 
fretting,  instability  of  character,  avarice,  and  sloth  are  also 


1.  See  Appendix   F.     The  numbers   of  the   sermons   named  in  this 
chapter  are  those  given  in  the  list  there.     The  titles  are  mostly  of  my 
own  invention. 

2.  Some  of  the  Lay  Preachers  reprinted  in  the  Port  Folio  were  re- 
vised, but  the  alteration  was  generally  only  as  much  as  was  required 
to  fit  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 
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attacked.  The  usual  manner  of  the  Preacher,  however,  where 
politics  was  not  concerned,  was  genial  and  tolerant,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  essays  can  easily  be  understood.  Even  today 
they  may  be  read  without  effort,  and  frequently  with  delight. 

Dennie  was  accused,  by  Davis  and  other  unimaginative  per- 
sons, of  -deriding  the  pulpit  and  the  cause  of  religion  by  the 
levity  of  his  Sermons.  In  the  introduction  to  his  1796  volume, 
however,  he  had  fully  secured  himself  against  such  a  charge, 
in  a  passage  which  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  his  style, 
as  well  as  a  statement  of  his  design  in  the  series : 

"As  the  title  of  this  work  may  appear  ludicrous  to  some, 
and  be  obscure  to  others;  as  many  start  at  the  word  Preacher, 
and  may  sneer  at  a  Lay  man,  tampering  with  theology — it  is 
proper  to  state  that  this  is  not  a  volume  of  sermons.  It  is  a 
series  of  essays,  modelled  after  the  designs  of  Addison  and  the 
harmless  and  playful  levity  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  The  mottos 
are  copied  from  the  oriental  writings ;  but  they  are  either  a  moral 
lesson,  an  economical  precept,  or  a  biographical  picture.  The 
topics  to  which  they  are  prefixed,  are  didactic,  descriptive,  or 
airy,  as  the  gravity  or  the  humour  of  the  hour  prompted. 
On  the  fenced,  and  walled,  and  hallowed  ground  of  religion, 
the  author  has  never  presumed  to  trench,  nor  carelessly  nor 
wantonly  approach  the  confines  of  the  regular  clergy.  The 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  church  are  sufficiently  and  glo- 
riously illuminated  from  many  a  golden  candlestick;  and  the 
citadel  of  Christianity  is  well  guarded  by  the  lynx-eyed  vigi- 
lance of  Bishop  Porteus,  Watson,  and  Horseley.  But  a  young 
man,  sequestered  and  studious,  imagined  that  the  moral  doc- 
trines, and  the  literary  beauties  of  the  Bible  might  be  familiarly 
illustrated  in  vehicles,  cheap  and  popular.  'On  this  hint  he 
spoke.'  and  volunteered  in  a  village  as  a  Lay  Preacher,  without 
even  'the  laying  on  of  the  hands'  of  the  presbytery.  The  au. 
thor  will  soon  respectfully  appear  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion ; 
and,  in  the  impressive  wrords  of  the  ancient  law,  'stand  upon  his 
deliverance;'  nothing  doubting  of  a  fair  trial  from  the  dis- 
cerning, and  candid  and  catholic — and  careless  of  the  crude  crit- 
icisms of  the  malignant  vulgar." 

One  of  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  Dennie 's  work 
is  its  humor — the  playful  satire  noted  by  Irving  in  his  sketch 
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of  Launcelot  Langstaff.  He  was  at  his  best  when  discussing 
with  suppressed  merriment,  in  the  grave  manner  of  a  judge  or 
parson,  some  subject  offering  in  itself  an  opportunity  for  ridi- 
cule. This  is  what  he  did  in  many  of  his  best  pieces,  as  in  the 
critique  on  the  launching  of  the  Frigate  President,1  in  his 
Virginia  Advertisement,2  and  in  the  mock  criticism  of  Jack 
and  Jill,  if  that  be  his  work.  The  same  thing  appears  often  in 
the  Lay  Preacher,  and  in  the  ironical  letters  from  imaginary 
correspondents  in  the  American  Lounger.  In  his  bitter  po- 
litical satire  he  seems  rather  to  have  been  emulating  his  British 
forerunners  from  Dryden  down  to  the  Anti-Jacobin,  than  fol- 
lowing his  natural  bent. 

A  less  fortunate,  but  equally  noticeable  trait  of  his  work  was 
his  overwrought  and  florid  style — a  mode  of  expression  often 
far  above  the  nature  of  his  subject.  This  tendency  toward  hyper- 
bole and  excessive  ornament  rendered  his  prose  an  unsuitable 
vehicle  for  sober  thought,  criticism,  or  argument.  His  use  of 
balanced  sentences,  high-sounding  terms,  poetical  phrases,  and 
even  alliteration,  betrayed  the  showy  superficiality  which  he 
confessed  was  one  of  his  most  prominent  weaknesses. 

Still  more  obvious  was  his  habit  of  interlarding  his  work 
with  passages,  lines,  or  phrases,  quoted  from  classic  authors, 
a  trait  reminding  one  strongly  of  his  contemporary,  Hazlitt,  and 
of  surprising  his  readers  with  allusions  to  remote  sources.  Prob- 
ably no  one  in  America  and  few  in  England,  especially  of  those 
with  equal  opportunities,  had  such  a  wide  acquaintance  with 
ancient  and  modern  literature  and  history,  and  his  essays,  as 
well  as  his  conversation,  were  redolent  of  his  reading.  While 
a  law  student  at  Charlestown,  he  wrote  to  his  mother,3  "If 
John  Milton  expresses  an  idea  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  better 
than  Jos.  Dennie ;  or  if  in  one  word  of  my  own,  I  more  concisely 
proceed  than  by  two  of  a  lexicographer,  these  are  reasons  suffi- 
cient, both  for  quotation  and  for  coining. ' '  When  carried  to  an 
treme  in  practice,  however,  this  process  disfigured  his  pages 
with  quotation  marks  and  italics,  and  subjected  him  to  ridicule 
as  a  mere  repeater  of  other  men's  thoughts.  His  four  months 
as  lay  reader  at  Claremont,  and  the  diligent  perusal  of  his 


1.  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.,  29  Apr.,  1800.    Port  Folio,  17  Aug.,  1805. 

2.  Port  Folio,  28  Dec.,  1805,  and  11  Jan.,  1806. 

3.  Letter  to  his  mother,  6  Nov.,  1791. 
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"little  Scotch  bible"  at  Charlestown,  also  stored  his  mind  with 
expressive  biblical  phrases  of  which  he  made  constant  use  after- 
ward. 

A  further  characteristic  was  the  easy  fluency  with  which  he 
wrote.  His  was  the  rapid  flow  of  ideas  of  an  eloquent  con- 
versationalist, rather  than  the  polished,  orderly  prose  of 
a  thoughtful  and  painstaking  writer.  His  imagination  was 
active,  and  his  range  of  interest  wide.  A  natural  result  is  that 
frequently  his  essays  are  rambling  and  discursive,  bringing  in 
irrelevant  ideas  as  they  occurred  to  his  vagrant  fancy,  and  end- 
ing apparently  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  rather  than  at  any 
logical  conclusion. 

Personally,  in  spite  of  his  harmless  foibles,  his  somewhat  ex- 
alted self-esteem,  and  his  ungentle  reprobation  of  parties,  creeds, 
and  manners  which  he  disliked,  Dennie  must  have  been  a  very 
attractive  figure.  His  unvarying  courtesy,  his  frankness  and 
generosity,  his  loyalty  to  principle,  his  sincere  love  of  literature, 
and  the  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  so  frequently  accompanies 
dilatoriness  or  failure  in  execution,  endeared  him  to  the  circle 
of  friends  whom  he  charmed  with  his  brilliant  talents  and 
sparkling  conversation.  He  took  his  party,  his  church,  and  his 
literature  very  seriously,  and  was  ever  ready  to  give  battle  in 
their  behalf  at  a  moment's  notice.  All  his  editorial  enterprises 
suffered  as  a  result  of  this  readiness  to  engage  in  controversy, 
political  or  otherwise,  yet  he  retained  his  undisguised  scorn  for 
"the  million,"  and  the  "malignant  vulgar"  to  the  end.  He 
lived  and  died,  as  he  aspired  to  do,  a  little  Cavalier. 

Dennie 's  significance  in  the  literature  of  his  time  is  much 
more  considerable  than  is  indicated  by  the  bulk  of  his  work, 
which  was  restricted  by  periodical  illness  and  successive  dis- 
couragements. As  the  conductor  of  the  only  literary  maga/ine 
having  a  national  circulation  and  patronage,  he  exerted  his  in- 
fluence constantly,  during  a  crude  and  often  bombastic  era.  in 
the  cause  of  correctness  and  classical  literary  ideals.  That  he  mis- 
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understood  his  countrymen,  accepting  as  he  did  the  only  safe 
standards  he  knew,  those  of  eighteenth  century  England;  and 
that  he  sometimes  followed  these  standards  abjectly,  is  but  nat- 
ural. His  excesses  in  this  direction,  however,  were  hardly  more 
than  a  healthful  reaction  against  the  formlessness  and  "hyper- 
bole of  enthusiasm,"  then  prevalent  in  the  American  press.1 
To  what  extent  his  efforts  were  responsible  for  a  soberer  and 
more  classical  tone  in  the  literature  of  the  decades  succeeding 
his  death,  is  not  capable  of  demonstration,  but  the  verdict  of  the 
Port  Folio  undoubtedly  had  great  weight  in  forming  the  habits 
of  the  many  fledgling  authors  who  were  then  beginning  to  write. 
Instances  of  Dennie 's  influence  upon  individual  writers  of 
prominence — he  had,  of  course,  many  juvenile  imitators — are 
not  numerous.  Washington  Irving,  who  succeeded  to  his  emi- 
nence as  the  foremost  American  wit  and  essayist,  and  who  far 
excelled  his  efforts,  was  probably  to  some  extent  affected  by  him. 
Jonathan  Oldstyle,  the  pseudonym  over  which  Irving  contributed 
his  earliest  essays  to  the  New  York  Morning  Chronicle  in  1802, 
is  not  the  only  thing  about  them  suggestive  of  the  Oliver  Old- 
school  of  the  Port  Folio.2  When  he  returned  from  Europe  in 


1.  Henry  Adams,  Plistory  o/  the    U.  8.,  1801-1805,  Vol.   I,   pp.  172- 
173,  admirably  sets  forth  the  conflict  between   American  enthusiasm 
and  European  distrust  in  the  following  fashion: 

"Look  at  my  wealth,"  cried  the  American  to  his  foreign  visitor.  "See 
these  solid  mountains  of  salt  and  iron,  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  gold! 
See  these  magnificent  cities  scattered  broadcast  to  the  Pacific!  See 
my  cornfields  rustling  and  waving  in  the  summer  sun  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  so  far  that  the  sun  itself  is  not  high  enough  to  mark  where  the 
distant  mountains  bound  my  golden  seas!  Look  at  this  continent  of 
mine,  fairest  of  created  worlds,  as  she  lies  turning  up  to  the  sun's  never- 
failing  caress  her  broad  and  exuberant  breasts,  overflowing  with  milk 
for  her  hundred  million  children!  See  how  she  glows  with  youth, 
health,  and  love!"  Perhaps  it  was  not  altogether  unnatural  that  the 
foreigner,  on  being  asked  to  see  what  it  needed  centuries  to  produce, 
should  have  looked  about  him  with  bewilderment  and  indignation. 
"Gold!  cities!  cornfields!  continents!  Nothing  of  the  sort!  I  see  noth- 
ing but  tremendous  wastes,  where  sickly  men  and  women  are  dying  of 
homesickness  or  are  scalped  by  savages!  mountain  ranges  a  thousand 
miles  long,  with  no  means  of  getting  to  them  and  nothing  when  you 
get  there!  swamps  and  forests  choked  with  their  own  rotten  ruins! 
nor  hope  of  better  for  a  thousand  years!  Your  story  is  a  fraud,  and 
you  are  a  liar  and  a  swindler." 

2.  This  title  is,  of  course,  too  conventional  to  be  regarded  as  proof  of 
imitation.     It  is  not  impossible — there  is  no  real  evidence  either  way — 
that  between  1801  and  1804  Irving  may  have  contributed  some  of  his 
youthful  effusions  to  Dennie's  paper,  as  some  of  his  associates  prob- 
ably did. 
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1806,  and  when  he  began  the  publication  of  the  Salmagundi 
papers  in  1807,  the  Port  Folio  was  still  in  its  prime,  and  Den- 
nie's  fame  as  a  writer  of  light,  satirical  essays  was  uneontested. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Irving  and  Paulding  may 
have  regarded  him  as  a  model  worthy  to  be  followed,  with 
certain  pretty  obvious  precautions,  in  the  sort  of  thing  which 
they  were  to  do  much  better  than  he  had  done  it.1 

The  almost  total  oblivion  into  which  Dennie  has  fallen  in  the 
century  since  his  death  is  due  very  largely,  I  believe,  to  his  ill 
success  in  getting  his  works  published,  and  to  the  negligence  of 
his  biographers,  while  the  memory  of  contemporaries  of  less 
importance,  like  Paine  and  the  minor  Hartford  writs,  has  been 
kept  alive  through  no  particular  merit  of  theirs.  Historically, 
he  is  entitled  to  rank  with  his  contemporaries,  Charles  Brockden 
Brown  and  Philip  Freneau.  He  was  the  first  American  essayist 
to  achieve  preeminence,  as  they  were  the  first  important 
American  novelist  and  poet,  respectively;  but  he  was  sooner 
eclipsed  by  Irving  than  they  were  by  Cooper  and  Bryant. 
Brown,  who  had  the  greatest  share  of  genius,  is  still  sometimes 
read  by  the  curious.  Interest  in  Freneau,  now  known  only  by 
a  few  selections  in  the  anthologies,  will  probably  receive  some 
slight  impetus  from  the  recent  republication  of  his  poems.  Den- 
nie seems  quite  forgotten.  The  world  is,  perhaps,  not  much 
poorer  as  a  result;  yet  true  lovers  of  American  letters  should 
remember  at  least  that  in  the  childhood  of  our  Republic,  and 
amid  many  discouragements, 

HE   DEVOTED   HIS  LIFE   TO   THE   LITERATURE   OF    HIS   COUNTRY.2 


1.  "Daniel  Webster  asserted  that  no  one  ever  did  him  more  good 
than  Joe  Dennie.     Some  of  Webster's  early  productions  were  reviewed 
by  Dennie  in  the  Farmer's  Museum.     'He  declared  them  full  of  empti- 
ness, and   it   did   me   good,'   was   Webster's   frank   admission."     Bell's 
Bench  and  Bar  of  New  Hampshire. 

2.  From  the  inscription  on  his  tombstone.     See  Appendix  F. 
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APPENDIX  A 

THE  FARRAGO,  NO.  I 

Quiequid  agunt  homines,  votum,  timor,  ira,  voluptas, 
Gaudia,  discursus,  nostri  est  farrago  libelli. 

Juvenal. 
Imitated. 

Manners  and  dress  and  newest  fashions, 
Books,  characters,  and  human  passions; 
Men  acting  well,  or  who  astray  go 
Ingredients  form  for  the  Farrago. 

— Anon. 

To  a  lover  of  abstruse  science,  desultory  essays  may  appear 
a  minor  species  of  literature.  Accustomed  to  the  regularity 
of  system,  the  sprightliness  of  an  essay  he  may  pronounce  im- 
pertinence, and  its  brevity  abruption.  But  the  majority  of  man- 
kind are  not  scholars,  yet,  though  ignorant  of  science,  they  love 
instruction  and  seek  it  by  the  most  obvious  methods.  Conscious 
that  their  taste  is  not  sufficiently  refined  to  relinquish  the  more 
exquisite  viands,  they  content  themselves  with  the  simplest  dishes 
of  the  literary  banquet.  Hence  the  currency  of  Essays.  Of  that 
host  of  readers,  whose  morals  have  been  meliorated  and  whose 
intellects  have  been  illumined  by  the  efforts  of  genius,  few  have 
perused  and  still  fewer  have  understood  the  abstract  reasonings 
of  Locke  and  Bacon.  Nor  is  this  assertion  intended  to  depreciate 
the  reputation  of  those  valuable  authors.  Every  votary  of 
candor  must  allow  that  for  the  ingenuity  and  truth  of  their 
systems  they  deserve  well  of  the  literary  republic.  But,  since 
their  theories  require  the  undissipated  attention  even  of  the 
professed  man  of  letters,  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  to  the 
busy,  the  indolent,  and  lower  orders  in  the  community,  the  labors 
of  speculation  can  yield  little  emolument.  Accordingly  those 
who  exclaim  in  the  words  of  Armstrong, 

Peace   to   each   drowsy  metaphysic   sage 
And  ever  may  all  heavy  systems  rest. 
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have  been  allured  to  the  temples  of  wisdom  and  virtue  by  the 
suavity  of  Addison,  the  sprightliness  of  Steele  and  the  sublime 
morality  of  Johnson  and  Hawkesworth. 

Impatience  of  labor  is  the  characteristic  of  the  dissipated  and 
the  volatile.  To  them  systems  are  useless,  because  they  demand 
an  intenseness  of  application,  which  indolence  is  unwilling  to 
bestow.  But  to  neglect  the  mental  improvement  of  so  numerous 
a  class  and  suffer  them  to  rove  on  through  the  mazes  of  vice 
and  error  without  affording  a  clue  to  guide  them  through  the 
labyrinth,  were  cruel  and  culpable  negligence.  Some  work  must 
therefore  be  projected  to  fix  volatility  and  rouse  indolence, neither 
too  abstruse  for  the  young,  too  prolix  for  the  busy  nor  too  grave 
for  the  fair.  A  performance,  which  should  not  resemble  an 
austere  monitor,  who  punishes  while  he  chides,  but  a  pleasant 
friend,  whose  conversation  at  once  beguiles  and  improves  the  hour. 
The  design  was  at  length  accomplished.  Certain  geniuses  of 
the  first  magnitude  arose,  who,  in  the  narrow  compass  of  a  sheet 
of  paper,  conveyed  more  useful  knowledge  to  mankind  than  all 
the  ponderous  tomes  of  Aristotle.  Of  these  ingenious  writers 
Addison  stands  in  the  front  rank.  His  Spectators  contributed 
not  a  little  to  refine  the  taste  and  morals  of  his  countrymen. 
Touched  by  the  magic  of  his  ridicule,  the  coxcomb  grew  ashamed 
of  his  frivolity  and  the  libertine  of  his  vices,  the  fair  laid  aside 
their  paints  and  the  hypocrite  his  mask.  Even  the  Gamester,  a 
character  almost  incorrigible,  whom  neither  past  losses  nor  fu- 
ture prospects  can  deter  from  dice  and  cards,  was  awed  into 
honesty.  The  theist  was  laughed  out  of  his  irreligion  and  the 
sceptic  resolved  to  doubt  no  more.  The  popularity  of  this  novel 
species  of  literary  entertainment  was  evinced  by  the  reception 
it  received.  Thousands,  who  suffered  dreary  systems  to  moulder 
on  the  shelf,  wore  out  the  pages  of  the  Spectator  and  the  Guar- 
dian. All  ranks  experienced  the  sweetest  satisfaction  in  dedi- 
cating their  leisure  moments  to  the  speculations  of  Addison. 
From  this  variegated  parterre  they  culled  the  fairest  flowers; 
from  this  lowly  station  at  the  bottom  of  Parnassus  they  obtained 
many  a  glimpse  of  the  higher  region. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  mothers  and  authors  are 
fond  of  their  offspring.  Although  the  Essayist  is  sensible  that 
his  partiality  for  that  literary  walk  in  which  he  himself  proposes 
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to  ramble,  may  discover  beauties  in  it,  which  appear  dim  to 
optics  contemplating  them  through  another  medium,  yet  he 
cannot  withhold  that  warmth  of  panegyric,  which  he  thinks 
is  due.  This  enthusiastic  fondness  the  public  will  pardon,  and 
will  suffer  the  author  to  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  the  praises 
of  the  Essay,  which  merits  further  encomium  for  its  consciseness, 
sprightliness  and  variety.  From  its  size  incapable  of  admitting 
widely  expanded  ideas,  it  exhibits  in  a  page  those  useful  truths 
for  which  the  plodding  students  might  toil  through  a  volume. 
That  condensation  of  thought,  which  Shenstone  admired  in 
Pope,  and  pronounced  his  chief  beauty,  in  the  succinct  essay 
is  everywhere  prominent.  Renouncing  the  sullen  pomp  of 
wisdom,  it  affects  a  vivacity,  a  gaiety,  and  an  airiness  peculiarly 
charming.  This  cheerful  aspect  may  allure  even  the  prodigal 
of  moments ;  and  though  the  essay  may  at  first  be  read  to  waste 
time,  it  may  at  length  contribute  to  its  improvement.  Every 
one  from  his  own  experience  is  sensible  that  even  a  hint  may 
awaken  the  latent  spark  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Hence,  the 
random  reader,  who  glances  over  the  page  for  diversion  may 
gain  knowledge;  as  the  ancient  libertine,  who  went  to  deride 
the  philosopher,  was  won  by  his  persuasion  and  became  a  mem- 
ber of  his  sect. 


APPENDIX  B 

THE  FARRAGO.   NO.  Ill 

"Full  Many  a  Prank 


He   Played,  and  Tricks  Most  Fanciful   and  Strange. 

— Massinger. 

Men  of  tenacious  memory,  who  retain  information   a  week 
old,  may  recollect,  in  my  last  number,  a  portrait  of  Meander. 

' '  A  man  so  various,  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome; 
Who,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
Was  poet,  painter,  lover,  and  buffoon ; 
Then  all  for  wenching,  gambling,  rhyming,  drinking. 
Besides  ten  thousand  freaks,  that  dy'd  in  thinking." 

Agreeably  to  a  promissory  note,  given  in  a  preceding  essay,  I 
now  publish,  from  the  diary  of  this  fantastic  wight,  a  selection, 
which,  if  judiciously  improved,  may  sober  giddy  genius,  may 
fix  the  volatile,  and  stimulate  even  loungers. 


Meander's  Journal. 

April  8,  Monday. — Having  lately  quaffed  plenteous  drafts 
of  the  stream  of  dissipation,  I  determine  to  bridle  my  fancy, 
to  practice  self -denial,  to  live  soberly,  and  to  study  with  ardour. 
That  I  may,  with  ease,  discharge  the  various  duties  of  the  day, 
I  propose,  that  "Strutting  Chanticleer,"  and  myself,  should 
unroost  at  the  same  hour.  With  this  resolve,  I  couple  a  de- 
termination, to  study  law  with  plodding  diligence,  and  to  make 
my  profession,  and  a  course  of  history,  my  capital  objects. 

Memorandum.  Belles  lettres  must  be  considered  a  subaltern 
pursuit.  If  I  rise  at  the  dawn,  and  study  jurisprudence  till 
noon,  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  I  have  dis- 
charged my  legal  duty  for  the  day.  This  course,  duly  per- 
sisted in,  will  probably  make  me  something  more  than  a  Tyro, 
in  the  language  of  the  law.  If  I  pore  over  my  folios  with  the 
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diligence  I  propose,  I  shall  acquire,  in  Blackstone  's  phrase,  such 
a  legal  apprehension,  that  the  obscurities  which  at  present  con- 
found me,  will  vanish,  and  my  journey  through  the  wilderness 
of  law  will,  peradventure,  become  delectable. 

Tuesday. — Overslept  myself,  did  not  rise  till  nine.  Dressed, 
and  went  out,  intending  to  go  to  the  office ;  but,  as  the  morning 
was  uncommonly  beautiful,  I  recollected  an  aphorism  of  Dr. 
Cheyne's,  that  exercise  should  form  part  of  a  student's  religion. 
Accordingly,  I  rambled  through  the  woods  for  two  hours.  The 
magic  of  rural  scenes  diverted  Fancy,  whom,  on  my  return  to 
the  office,  I  wished  to  retire,  that  her  elder  sister,  Judgment, 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  sage 
Blackstone:  but,  the  sportive  slut  remained,  dancing  about,  and 
I  found  my  spirits  so  agitated,  that,  to  calm  them,  I  took  up  a 
volume  of  plays,  and  read  two  acts  in  Centlivre's  Busy  Body. 

Afternoon,  2  o'clock. — Toook  up  a  folio,  and  began  to  read 
a  British  statute ;  meanwhile,  I  received  a  billet,  importing  that 
a  couple  of  my  college  cronies  were  at  a  neighboring  inn,  who 
wished  me  to  make  one  of  a  select  party.  I  complied.  The 
sacrifices  to  Mercury  and  Bacchus  wore  away  the  night,  and  it 
was  day  before  I  retired  to  the  land  of  drowsyhead,  as  Thomson 
quaintly  expresses  it. 

Wednesday. — Rose  at  ten ;  sauntered  to  the  office,  and  gaped 
over  my  book.  Low  spirits  and  a  dull  morning  had  raised 
such  a  fog  around  my  brain,  that  I  could  hardly  discern  a  sen- 
timent. Opened  a  "dissertation  on  memory,"  read  till  my  own 
failed.  I  then  threw  away  my  book,  and  threw  myself  on  the 
bed ;  I  can 't  tell  how  long  I  remained  there,  but,  somebody  shak- 
ing me  by  the  shoulder,  I  opened  my  eyes  and  saw — the  maid, 
who  came  to  inform  me  that  it  was  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  that  coffee  was  ready. 

Thursday. — Went  out  at  seven,  with  a  determination  to  attend 
to  business ;  thought  I  might  venture  to  call  at  a  friend 's  house ; 
on  my  entrance  saw  a  brace  of  beauties,  whose  smiles  were  so 
animating  that  they  detained  me,  "charmed  by  witchery  of 
eyes,"  till  noon.  I  returned  to  my  lodgings,  and  finding  my 
spirits  too  sublimated  for  serious  study,  I  beguiled  the  remainder 
of  the  afternoon,  by  writing  a  sonnet  to  Laura. 

Evening. — Lounged  to  my  book-shelf,  with  an  intent  to  open 
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Blackstone,  but  made  a  mistake,  and  took  down  a  volume  of 
Hume's  History  of  England.  Attention  became  quite  engrossed 
by  his  narrative  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  A  versatile,  brilliant 
genius,  who  blended  in  one  bright  assemblage  ambition,  pru- 
dence, eloquence  and  enterprize ;  who  received  and  merited,  what 
I  think  the  most  glorious  of  all  titles,  that  of  Beauclere,  or 
the  polite  scholar.  The  formidable  folios,  which  stood  before 
me,  seemed  frowingly  to  ask  why  I  did  not  link  to  my  ambition, 
that  prudence  which  formed  part  of  Henry's  fame?  The  re- 
morseful blush  of  a  moment  tinged  my  cheek,  and  I  boldly 
grasped  a  reporter;  but,  straightway  recollecting  that  I  had 
recently  supped,  and  that,  after  a  full  meal,  application  was 
pernicious  to  health,  I  adjourned  the  cause,  Prudence  versus 
Meander,  till  morning. 

Friday. — Rose  at  the  dawn,  which  is  the  first  time  I  have  com- 
plied with  my  resolution,  of  unroosting  with  the  cock.  "Pro- 
jecting many  things,  but  accomplishing  none,"  is  the  motto  to 
my  coat  of  arms.  Began  my  studies,  noting  with  nice  care  the 
curious  distinction  in  law,  between  general  and  special  Tail; 
at  length,  I  grew  weary  of  my  task,  and  thought,  writh  Shake- 
speare's Horatio,  that  'twere  considering  too  curiously,  to  con- 
sider thus.  Began  to  chat  with  my  companions;  we  are,  when 
indolent,  ever  advocates  for  relaxation;  but,  whether  an  attor- 
ney's office  is  the  place  where  idling  should  be  tolerated,  is 
a  question  which  I  do  not  wish  to  determine  in  the  negative. 
Finished  my  morning  studies  with  "Hafen  Slawkenbergius 's 
tenth  decade." 

Afternoon. — Did  nothing  very  busily  till  four.  Seized  with 
a  lethargic  yawn,  which  lasted  till  seven,  when  a  dish  of  coffee 
restored  animation,  and  on  the  entrance  of  a  friend,  fell  into 
general  conversation ;  made  a  transition  to  the  scenes  of  our 
boyish  days,  and  till  midnight,  employed  memory  conjuring  up 
to  view  the  shades  of  our  departed  joys. 

Saturday. — Slept  but  little,  last  night.  My  imagination  was 
so  busy  in  castle-building,  that  she  would  not  repose.  Dreamed 
that  Lord  Coke  threw  his  "Institute"  at  me.  Rose  at  nine, 
looked  abroad;  and  the  atmosphere  being  dusky,  and  my  spirits 
absent  on  furlough,  felt  unqualified  for  reading.  For  several 
days  there  has  been  a  succession  of  gloomy  skies.  The  best 
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writers   affirm   such  weather   is   unfriendly   to   mental   labour. 
The  poet  says, 

"While  these  dull  fogs  invade  the  head, 
Memory  minds  not  what  is  read." 

Took  up  a  magazine,  which  I  carefully  skimmed,  but  obtained 
no  cream.  Cracked,  in  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's  phrase,  a  rot- 
ten nut,  which  cost  me  a  tooth,  and  repaid  me  with  nothing 
but  a  worm.  Breakfasted;  reflected  on  the  occurrences  of  the 
week.  In  the  drama  of  my  life,  Procrastination  and  Indolence 
are  the  principal  actors.  My  resolutions  flag,  and  my  studies 
languish.  I  must  strive  to  check  the  irregular  sallies  of  fancy. 
I  never  shall  be  useful  to  others,  till  I  have  a  better  command 
of  myself.  Surely  one,  abiding  in  the  bowers  of  ease,  may 
improve,  if  industry  be  not  wanting.  Alfred  could  read  and 
write  eight  hours  every  day,  though  he  fought  fifty-six  pitched 
battles,  and  rescued  a  kingdom;  and  Chatterton,  the  ill-fated 
boyish  bard,  composed,  though  cramped  by  penury,  poems  of 
more  invention  than  many  a  work  which  has  been  kept  nine 
years,  and  published  at  a  period  of  the  ripest  maturity.  When 
I  fly  from  business,  let  ambition,  therefore,  think  on,  and 
practise  these  things.  I  determine,  next  week,  to  effect  an  entire 
revolution  in  my  conduct,  to  form  a  new  plan  of  study,  and  to 
adhere  to  it  with  pertinacity.  As  this  week  is  on  the  eve  of  ex- 
piration, it  would  be  superfluous  to  sit  down  to  serious  business. 
I  therefore  amused  myself,  by  dipping  into  Akenside's  "Pleas- 
ures of  Imagination";  read  till  five,  visited  a  friend,  and  con- 
versed with  him,  till  midnight;  conversation  turned  on  propriety 
of  conduct,  for  which  I  was  a  strenuous  advocate.  *  *  '  * 

Here,  the  journal  of  Meander  was  abruptly  closed.  I  was 
curious  to  learn,  in  what  manner  he  employed  his  week  of  re- 
formation. On  the  ensuing  Monday,  he  grew  weary  of  his 
books;  instead  of  mounting  Pegasus,  he  actually  strode  a  hack- 
horse,  of  mere  mortal  mould,  and,  in  quest  of  diversion,  com- 
menced a  journey.  He  was  accompanied,  not  by  the  muses, 
but  by  a  party  of  jocund  travellers;  and,  prior  to  my  friend's 
departure,  the  last  words  he  was  heard  to  say,  or  rather  roar, 
were  the  burden  of  a  well  known  anacreontic,  "Dull 
will  make  a  man  crazy." 
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The  character  and  journal  of  Meander,  scarcely  need  a  com- 
mentary. There  shall  be  none.  I  was  not  born  in  Holland, 
and  only  Dutchmen  are  qualified  to  write  notes.  But  I  will 
make  an  apostrophe. 

Ye  tribe  of  Mecurialists !  in  the  name  of  prudence,  avoid  ec- 
centricity; expand  not  your  fluttering  pinions;  trudge  the  foot- 
way path  of  life;  dethrone  Fancy,  and  crown  Common  Sense. 
Let  each  one  seek  and  fulfil  his  daily  task;  "one  to  his  farm, 
and  another  to  his  merchandize." 


APPENDIX  C 

(From  the  Massachusetts  Magazine,  February,  1789.) 
PANEGYRICK  ON  THOMSON 

Come,  youthful  muse,  who,  erst  in  cloister  drear, 

Didst  chime,   adventurous,  thy  poetick  bells, 

In  jingling  lays  no  longer  vainly  strive, 

With  brother  bards,  the  laurel  mead  to  gain. 

Thine  be  the  task,  in  rhyme-unfetter 'd  verse, 

To  hail  the  master  of  the  rural  song, 

And  sing  the  beauties  of  a  Thomson's  page. 

To  thee  with  reverence  bends  the  raptur'd  muse, 
Thee  to  extol  loud  chaunts  her  awkward  strain, 
The  strain  tho'  dissonant,  sublime  the  theme 
And  copious,  if  she  sing  a  Thomson's  praise. 

Nature,  indulgent  to  a  thoughtless  world, 

Had  long  display 'd  the  wonders  of  her  hand; 

While  busy  man,  in  low  pursuits  involv'd, 

Or  in  the  crowded  city  breathing  smoke, 

Or  else  reclining  on  the  silken  couch 

Of  luxury,  foe  to  nature's  simple  charms, 

With  eye  averted  scarcely  deign 'd  to  view 

The  scenes  enchanting,  which  her  pencil  form'd. 

The  indignant  goddess  call'd  her  favourite  son, 
To  him  her  pencil,  and  her  landscape  gave, 
And  bade  him  paint  anew  the  sylvan  scene. 
The  bard  obey'd;  with  softened  tints  retouch 'd, 
Great  Nature's  work,  and,  when  the  goddess  view'd, 
She  deeply  blush 'd,  and  own'd  herself  outdone. 

The  grateful  seasons,  in  their  annual  round, 
With  ardour  emulous  gifts  conferr'd  on  thee. 
First,  blooming  Spring  crop  'd  from  the  verdant  mead 
A  Chaplet  gay,  thy  temples  to  entwine, 
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And  ardent  Summer,  at  meridian  hour, 
When  Phebus  rag'd,  and  Zephyr  ceas'd  to  breathe, 
Yielded  the  oak  umbrageous  where  reclin'd, 
You  held  high  converse  with  the  sylvan  gods. 
Mild  Autumn,  sedulous,  rang'd  Pomona's  grove, 
And  pluck 'd  the  ripest  fruits  to  deck  thy  board. 
Winter  came  last,  high  pil'd  the  blazing  hearth, 
Restrain 'd  his  winds,  and  gave  the  studious  hour. 

At  early  dawn,  the  evanescent  forms 
Of  pensive  Dryads  breathe  in  fancy's  ear 
This  plausive  strain,  in  memory  of  their  bard, 
'While  artful  anglers  lure  their  finny  prey, 
'While  fervent  youths  bathe  in  the  lucid  stream, 
'While  jocund  shepherds  whet  their  sounding  shears, 
'Around  the  shepherd's  cot  while  Boreas  howls, 
'And  brumal  snows  oppress  the  leafless  bough 
'So  long  shall  Thomson's  wood  notes  charm  the  ear, 
'So  long  his  moral  page  improve  the  heart.' 

ACADEMICUS. 


APPENDIX  D 

THE  FARRAGO  ESSAYS 

First  Appearances,  and  Reprints  in  the   Port  Polio. 

Mofning        Port 


I 
II 
III 

IV 

VHP 

IX 
X 
XI 
XII 
XIII 

XIV 
XV 
XVI 
XVII 
XVIII 
XIX 

XX 

XXI 
XXII 

Periodical  Essays 
Character  of  Meander 
Meander's  Journal 

Ray 
1792 
14  Fpb 

Folio 
1801 

21  Feb.      24 
6  Mar.      24 

90   Afar 

Jan. 
Jan. 

Letter     from     Brown,     Brick- 
maker 
Strenuous  Idleness 
"He  Cuts  a  Dash" 
Care-free-ness 
Taciturnity 
"Now  I  Have  Got  a  Ewe  and  a 
Lamb" 

Character  of  Charles  Cameleon 
Pleasures  of  Winter 
My  Aunt  Peg 
Happiness  of  Dupes 
Sickness 
"How    Shall    I    Compass    the 
Cash?" 
Conrad  Caustic  on  the  Sex 

Worldly  Prudence 
Much  Study  is  a  Weariness  of 
the  Flesh 

The  Eagle 
or  Dart- 
mouthCen- 
tinel 
1793 

nAne- 

Port 

Folio 
1801 

26  Aug.      14 

q   Qpnf 

Mar. 

16  Sept.     28 
21  Oct.       25 

OQ    Oft 

Feb. 
July 

1794 
27  Jan.      27 
TO   Frh 

June 

3  Mar.      29 
10  Mar.        7 
UJnlv 

Aug. 
Mar. 

01    Jnlv 

28  July      30 
4  Aug.     14 

1Q      \ttff 

May 
1802 
Aug. 

1.  No  trace  of  Essays  V,  VI,  and  VII  has  been  found.  See  page  94. 
Nos.  XII,  XIV,  XVI,  XIX,  and  XXI  reappeared  in  the  Farmer's  Museum; 
and  II,  III,  IX,  XIV,  XVI.  and  XVII  in  the  Tablet. 
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The  Port 

Tablet  Folio 

1795  1802 

XXIII     Introductory  19  May 


XXIV     Inconsistent  Censure  9  June      31  July 

1801 

XXV     Detraction  of  Mathematics         16  June       4  April 
XXVI     Two    Cheats    Make    an    Even 

Bargain  23  June      10  Oct. 

XXVII     Praise  of  Dulness  21  July        4  July 

XXVIII     "Royal"  4  Aug.        3  Oct. 

1802 
XXIX    A  Morning  in  the  Country 24  July 


APPENDIX  E 

THE  LAY  PREACHER 

First  Appearances,  and  Reprints  in  the  Port  Folio. 


Farmer's 

Port 

Museum 

Folio 

1795 

1803 

1. 

Wine  and  New  Wine  Take  Away  the 

Heart 

1Q     Opt 

2. 

There  Is  a  Lion  in  the  Streets 

JUG      \_/L<l/. 

20  Oct. 

17  Dec. 

3. 

TTnvnT*  T«  T^pppitfiil 

97  Opt 

4. 

-1     CL  V  \JL       -I.O       1    '"    >    »     II    I    111 

Issachar  Is  a  Strong  Ass 

—  1      Wlii 

3  Nov. 

. 

5. 

A   Man   of   Understanding 

10  Nov. 

19  Nov. 

6. 

Two  Are  Better  than  One 

17  Nov. 

12  Nov. 

7. 

Thanksgiving 

24  Nov. 

24  Dec. 

8. 

Against  Democrats        ' 

1  DPP 

9. 

The     End     Is    Better    than    the 

-L      j^r\3\s. 

Beginning 

8  Dec. 

1  Oct. 

10. 

By  This  Craft  We  Have  Our  WealthlS  Dec. 

11. 

Idleness  —  Dick  Dronish 

22  Dec. 

8  Oct. 

12. 

Superstition 

29  Dec. 

1796 

1804 

13. 

New  Year  's  Day 

5  Jan. 

7  Jan. 

14. 

Satan  in  Pleasing  Shapes 

12  Jan. 

14  Jan. 

1806 

15. 

"My  Head,  My  Head!" 

19  Jan. 

18  Jan. 

1803 

16. 

The  Heart  of  the  Foolish  Is  Like 

a  Cart  Wheel 

26  Jan. 

24  Sept. 

17. 

Quench  not  the  Spirit 

2  Feb. 

5  Nov. 

1805 

18. 

Cheerfulness 

9  Feb. 

7  Sept. 

19. 

A  Wild  Young  Man 

16  Feb. 

20. 

Idols 

23  Feb. 

22  Mar. 

1804 

21. 

Slothfulness 

1  Mar. 

14  Apr. 
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22.  Drink    Water    out    of    Thine    Own      1796  1804 

Cistern  8  Mar. 

23.  Hate  not  Laborious  Work,    neither 

Husbandry  15  Mar.      21  Apr. 

1803 

24.  One  Thing  is  Needful  29  Mar.      10  Dec. 

25.  A  Good  Wife1 

26.  Victory  after  Defeat  5  Apr.      17  Sept. 

1805 

27.  Practice  as  You  Preach  12  Apr.      13  July 

1803 

28.  Changeableness — in  Dress  19  Apr.      27  Aug. 

29.  Changeableness — in  Politics,  Religion 

etc.  26  Apr.        3  Sept. 

30.  Great  Is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians — 

Harvard  3  May 

31.  For  Lo,  the  Winter  is  Past  10  May      29  Oct. 

1806 

32.  Remove  Sorrow  from  Thee  17  May      18  Feb. 

33.  What  Aileth  Thee  ?  23  May        2  Aug. 

1803 

34.  Ingratitude  to  Humble  Heroes  7  June      22  Oct. 

35.  Go  Forth  into  the  Country  14  June 

36.  The  Story  of  Rebecca  28  June     .10  Sept. 

37.  Watchman,  What  of  the  Night?         5  July      20  Aug. 

1805 

38.  Divisions  among  You  12  July      10  Aug. 

1801 

39.  Fretfulness  19  July       8  Aug. 

40.  Forgetfulness  of  Promises  26  July      2(6  Dec. 

1805 

41.  Do  Thyself  no  Harm  2  Aug.      20  July 

42.  Honor  Thy  Parents  9  Aug. 

43.  Idle  Curiosity  16  Aug. 

44.  Folly  of  Passion  23  Aug.      28  Apr. 

1803 

45.  The  Prosperity  of  America  30  Aug.      13  Aug. 


1.     Appeared  in  the  Eagle;  or  Dartmouth  Centinel,  4  April,  1796. 

16— D 
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1796 

1801 

46. 

Mind  Your  Own  Business 

6  Sept. 

24  Oct. 

1803 

47. 

Frailties  of  Preachers 

13  Sept. 

15  Oct. 

1805 

48. 

Sedition  and  Revolution 

25  Oct. 

27  July 

49. 

Choose  Rulers  Wisely 

15  Nov. 



iO 

ATpl  Q  TI  oil  A!  \T    r\"P     A  lit"  ntn  n 

OQ    AIOV 

fJ\J. 

jLvxcjctin-injij'    uj.    >  \  1  1  1  1  n  1  1  1  1 

&>J     1\<J  V  . 

1801 

51. 

The  Story  of  Ruth 

13  Dec. 

26  Sept. 

1797 

52. 

For  the  Workman  Is  Worthy  of  His 

Meat 

17  Jan. 

29  Aug. 

no 

T^ooivo     fnv     AJ  f^"\7ol  f"ir 

94.    Tan 

Do. 

.L/cHiic  .tor  rNuvciiy 

—  -r    •>  all. 

1805 

54. 

Unnatural  Passions  —  Absalom 

7  Feb. 

26  Oct. 

1804 

55. 

Loyalty  in  Adversity 

28  Feb. 

12  May 

1801 

56. 

Modern  '  '  Philosophers  '  ' 

7  Mar. 

31  Oct. 

57. 

It  Is  Foul  Weather 

4  Apr. 

58. 

Childishness  of  This  Generation 

11  Apr. 

7  Nov. 

59. 

Hospitality 

18  Apr. 

18  July 

60. 

Restlessness  for  Gold 

9  May 

14  Nov. 

61. 

The  Story  of  Samson 

16  May 

4  July 

62. 

Haste  —  Jehu 

23  May 

17  Oct. 

63. 

Love  of  Nature 

5  June 

1  Aug. 

64. 

Disappointment 

12  June 

22  Aug. 

1805 

65. 

Let  Us  Get  Up  Early 

26  June 

29  June 

1801 

66. 

Keeping  the  Sabbath 

3  July 

3  Oct. 

67. 

Newsmongers 

24  July 

19  Dec. 

1798 

1804 

68. 

Here  Am  I,  for  Thou  Didst  Call  Me 

19  June 

7  Apr. 

69. 

In  Praise  of  Reading 

26  June 



1806 

70. 

Rebellion 

3  July 

19  July 

71. 

The    Power    of    Music  —  David    and 

Saul 

10    .Tnltr 
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1798 

1806 

72. 

Modern   Philosophers 

17  July 

16  Aug. 

1801 

73. 

Let  Thy  Garments  Be  Always  White 

24  July 

12  Sept. 

74. 

A  Dutiful  Subject 

31  July 

75. 

Requisites  of  a  Good  Ruler 

6  Aug. 

1805 

76. 

The  Story  of  Hagar 

13  Aug. 

. 

77. 

Moses  and  the  Daughters  of  Midian20  Aug. 

6  July 

78. 

Criticism  of  the  Gothic  Romance 

27  Aug. 

9  July 

1803 

79. 

Criticism  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe 

3  Sept. 

16  July 

80. 

Criticism  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe 

10  Sept. 

23  July 

81. 

Criticism  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe 

1  Oct. 

30  July 

82. 

Criticism  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe 

10  Dec. 

6  Aug. 

1799 

83. 

April  Fool  Customs 

1  Apr. 

1804 

84. 

Truly  the  Light  is  Sweet 

15  Apr. 

5  May 

1801 

85. 

Jacob  and  Leah 

17  June 

19  Sept. 

1805 

86. 

Meditation 

24  June 

22  June 

1801 

87. 

Gratitude 

1  July 

10  Oct. 

1804 

88. 

Second  Sight 

15  July 

19  May 

89. 

Prophecies 

29  July 

1  Sept. 

1801 

90. 

Versatility^!   Paul 

19  Aug. 

27  June 

91. 

Versatility—  St.  Paul 

26  Aug. 

27  June 

Gazette 

of  the 

U.  S.1 

92. 

Their  Widows  Are  Increased 

8  Nov., 

1799 

93. 

These  Be  the  Days  of  Vengeance 

16  Nov. 

94. 

Harlotry 

23  Nov. 

95. 

Simplicity  and  Sincerity 

30  Nov. 

1.     The  essays  in  the  Gazette  were  entitled  the  Lay  Preacher  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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96.  Marry  Thy  Daughter  7  Dec.,   1799 

97.  Fatherhood  14  Dec. 

98.  National  Mourning  for  Washington  21  Dec. 

99.  The  Youth  of  David  28  Dec. 

100.  Motherhood  30  Dec. 

101.  Hardships  of  Genius  11  Jan.,  1800 

102.  Meekness  More  Befits  a  Woman  than 

Adornment  25  Jan. 

103.  The  Prodigal's  Return  1  Feb. 

104.  Many  Waters  Cannot  Quench  Love   1  Mar. 

105.  Immodesty  in  Dress  and  Ornament  15  Mar. 

Port 
Folio 

106.  Go  about  the  Streets  17  Jan.,  1801 

107.  The  Story  of  Samuel  12  Dec.,  1807 

108.  Paul's  Voyage  19  Dec. 

109.  Christmas  Gaiety  26  Dec. 

110.  New  Year's— Walk  Circumspectly  2  Jan.,  1808 

111.  The  Story  of  Esther  9  Jan. 

112.  Paul's  Departure  from  Ephesus  16  Jan. 

113.  Blessed  Is  He  Who  Readeth  (23  Jan. 

114.  Commune  with  Your  Own  Heart  30  Jan. 

115.  The  Story  of  Job  6  Feb. 

116.  The  Demagogue — Adonijah  13  Feb. 

117.  David  and  Michal1  28  Feb.,  1818 

New  Eng- 
land   Gal- 
axy 

118.  Parental   Interference  in  Love  Af- 

fairs 10  July,  1818 


1.    Printed  in  pamphlet  form. 


APPENDIX  F 

Inscription  on  the  Monument  to  Dennie  in  the  Burying  Ground 
of  St.  Peter's  Church,  Philadelphia. 

JOSEPH  DENNIE 

Born  at  Lexington,  in  Massachusetts, 

August  30th,  1768, 

Died  at  Philadelphia,  January  7th,  1812. 
Endowed  with  talents,  and  qualified 

By  Education 

To  adorn  the  Senate,  and  the  Bar, 

But  following  the  impulse  of  a  Genius, 

Formed  for  Converse  with  the  Muses, 

He  devoted  his  life  to  the  Literature  of  his  Countrv. 


As  author  of  the  Lay  Preacher, 

And  as  first  editor  of  the  Port  Folio, 

He  contributed  to  chasten   the  morals,   and  to  refine 

the  taste  of  the  nation. 

To  an  imagination,  lively,  not  licentious, 

A  wit  sportive,  not  wanton, 

And    a   heart    without    guile, 

He  united  a  deep  sensibility,  which 

Endeared  him  to  his 
Friends,  and  an  ardent  piety,  which  we  humbly  trust 

Recommended  him  to  his  God; 
Those  friends  have  erected  this  tribute 

To  his  Memory. 

To   the    Mercies  of   that    God   is   their   resort 

For  themselves,   and  for  Him. 

MDCCCXIX. 


JNDEX. 

Abbreviations:     F.    W.    M^=Farmer's    Weekly  .Museum; 
L.  P.=Lay  Preacher;  P.  F.=Port  Folio. 

Abercrombie,  Rev.  James  118,  133,  136,  142,  150,  153,  156-7,  175,  200-1, 

204,  206,  212  and  n.;    sketch  of  161. 
"Academicus"    (Dennie)    42. 
Adams,  Charles  Francis  141n.,  165. 
Hannah,  sketch  of  76. 

Henry,    quoted    28,    32n.,    71,    107n.,    llOn.,    133    and    n.,    221n. 
John,  President  12,  19,  20,  76-7,  102  and  n.,  107,  112,  120,  124, 

129,   132,  136,  166,  181,  183. 

John    Quincy,    President    27n.,    50,    70,    150,    161,    165    and    n. 
187  and  n.,  201,  212;    Diary  quoted  28,  36n.;   contribu- 
tions to  Port  Folio  141,  165;  Memoirs  I4ln.,  165. 
Samuel   12,  22,   77,  119. 
Thomas   (of  Adams  and  Nourse)   18,  72. 
Thomas   Boylston   30,   32,   94,   141,   165-6. 
Papers  187n. 

Adams  and  Liberty    (Paine)    70. 
Adonijah,  Story  of  (Lay  Preacher)  193. 
Adulator,   The   (Warren)    77. 
Adventurer  Essays  (Hawkesworth)   79. 
Adversaria  Essays    (Hall)    207. 

Advice  to  the  Editor  of  the  "Aurora"    (Dennie)    180. 
Against  Democrats   (L.  P.)   217. 
Age  of  Reason   (Paine)    90. 
"Agricola"  176-7. 
Alcott,  Amos  Bronson  157. 
Aldrich,  George   94. 

Algerine'  Captive  (Tyler)   66,  125;   criticism  of  95. 
Algiers  95,   167. 
Algonquin  Bible   (Eliot)    14. 
Allen,  Bozoan,   Printer  16. 
Mary  (Green)  16. 

Paul  157,  209,  214;    sketch  of  205-6. 
Allibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors   66n.,   159n. 
Alsop,  Richard  94,  156. 
Alstead,  N.  H.,  95,  96. 
American  Academy  of  Sciences  27. 
"Addison"    (Dennie)  175. 
Antiquarian    Society    85;     Library    5,    48,    52n.,    62n^    63n.; 

Report  of  the  Council  of,  quoted  38. 
"Butler"   (Fessenden)    98. 
Literacy  Clubs   156-7. 
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American  Literature  89,  95;  compared  with  English   (1796)  90;    (1801) 
150;  George's  estimate  of  writers  150-1. 

Newspapers,    Dennie's   humorous   account  of   138. 

Theatre  77,  156n.,  203;  History  of  the  (Dunlap)   156n. 
American  Anthology,  First  (Smith)   100. 

Anthology  (Stedman's)   167. 

Apollo   78-9. 

Biography  (Belknap)   76. 

Biography  (Sparks)  158n. 

Daily  Advertiser  (Poulson's,  Philadelphia)   212n. 

Editions  of  Shakespeare   (Sherzer)    187  and  n.,  189  and  n. 

Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  160. 

Law  Journal   (Baltimore)    163. 

Lounger  Essays  163n.,  174,  193,  196,  216,  219;  account  of  176. 

Magazine  and  Historical   Chronicle  78. 

Mariners,  The   (Davis)   154. 

Minerva   (Webster)    51,  85,  106n. 

Monthly  Magazine  4,  98. 

Museum  111. 

Ornithology  (Wilson.)   204. 

Register   (Brown's)    137,   191. 

Register  (Dobson's)   203. 

Review   of  History   and  Politics    (Phila.)    203. 
Americanisms  condemned  162,  177,  185-6,  195-6,  208;    list  of  186. 
Americans  in  England    (Rowson)    90. 
Ames,    Fisher    50,    93-4;    account   of    75. 
Amherst,    Mass.    35.  • 

N.  H.  99n. 

Amory,   Rufus   G.   57. 
Analectic  Magazine    (Phila.)    160-1. 
Anarchiad,  The   135n.,   156. 
Anderson,  Dr.  Robert  174,  194,  200. 
Andrews,  Ebenezer  T.  78,  85n. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  118. 

Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit   (Sprague)    26,  162n. 
Annapolis,    Maryland   15,    167,    205. 
Anthology   Club,   Boston   77,  81,   156. 
Anti-Jacobin,    The   123,    219. 
Aonian  Rill   (in  the  Eagle)    50,  63. 
April  Fool   Customs    (L.  P.)   103n.,  217. 
Arminian  Magazine  134. 
Arthur  Mervyn   (Brown)    135,  158. 
Artist  Essays    (Biddle?)    205,   207. 
Athenian  Letters   (Yorke)   163. 
Attic  Ordinary  (in  the  Federal  Orrery)   69. 
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Aurora,  The,  Philadelphia  122-3,  131,  162,  170n.,  179n.,  180,  184  and  n., 

185n.,  187  and  n. 
Austin,  Benjamin  50,  72  and  n. 
Author's  Evenings,  An  (Dennie  and  Tyler)  104,  125,  142,  164,  192, 

207,  216;  scheme  of  141;  quoted  185. 
Moonlight  Nights,  An    (in  the  Aurora)    180. 

Babbitt,  Erasmus  37n. 

Bache,  Benjamin  Franklin  122-3,  125. 

Mrs.  123. 

Baltimore,  Maryland  108,  111,  113n,  123,  145,  154,  157,  163,  173,  203-7. 
Banbridge,  Jane  14. 
Bannerman,  Anne  168;    Poems  of  168. 
Barbadoes  169. 

Barber  Shop  Essays  (Projected  by  Dennie)  148. 
Barlow,  Joel  90,  101,  136,  150,  156,  190,  205,  207. 
Barrett,  Samuel  98. 

William  99n.,  100. 
Barton,    Dr.   Benjamin   Smith   136. 
Battle  of  the  Kegs    (Hopkinson)    136. 
"Bayard"    (Biddle)    205. 
Bay  Psalm  Book  14. 
Beacon  Hill,  Boston  206. 
"Beatrice"  164,  176. 

Beattie,  James,  Dennie's  comparison  with  Hume  38-9. 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina  81. 
Bee,    The    (New    London)    106. 
Bee  Hive  Essays  207. 

Belknap,  Rev.  Jeremy  76,  78  and  n.,  102. 
Joseph  78  and  n. 

and  Young,  Publishers  of  the  American  Apollo  78. 
Bell,  Charles  Henry.     See  Bench  and  Bar  of  New  Hampshire. 
Bellows,  Thomas  106n. 

Falls,  Vt.  98. 
Belmont,   Pa.   161. 

Bench  and  Bar  of  New  Hampshire  (Bell)   36n.,  45n.,  97  and  n.,  222n. 
Bentley,  Rev.  William,  Diary  quoted  lOln. 
Beri  Hesdln,  From   the  Desk   of    (Story)    100,   101,   164. 
Bermuda  170.. 
Betsey,  of  Needham  33. 

Bibliographical  Notes   on   Boston  Newspapers    (Matthews)    17n. 
Bibliotheca  Americana  (Sabin)   132. 
Biddle,  Charles,   Autobiography*  of  205n. 

Edward  4,  212n.,  214n. 

Family  136. 

James  S.  205n. 
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Biddle,  Nicholas  157,  177,  201  and  n.,  203,  207,  209  and  n.,  212,  214  and 

n.;    sketch   of   205. 
Commodore  Nicholas  205-6. 
Bigelow,  Timothy  37  and  n.,  40. 

William  69,  71,  79,  103;    sketch  of  99  and  n. 
Binghamton,  New  York   167. 

Binney,   Horace   27n.,   136,    157,   164;    sketch   of   159. 
Biographical    Dictionary    of    Eminent    Characters    in    New    England 

(Eliot)    76. 

Biography,  Department  of,  in  the  Tablet  82;   in  the  Farmer's  Weekly 
Museum  88,  93;  in  the  Port  Folio  143,  205-6;  list  of  192. 
Birmingham,   England   131,  195. 
Blair,  Hugh,  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  28,  82. 
Blake,  George   135n. 
John  W.  64. 
Lemuel   188. 

Blauvelt,   Abraham   110. 
Boardman,  Miss  E.   D.   4. 
Bolton,   C.    K.    131n. 

Bonaparte's  Campaign  in  Italy  (translated  by  Davis)  153. 
Boston,  Mass.  26,  28,  29,  31-2,  40,  43,  48,  53n.,  57,  65-6,  70,  80-3,  85,  95, 
98-100n.,  105-7,  111,  134,  136,  165,  168,  171n.,  173,  187-8, 
191,  196,  206,  208,  209n.;  two  early  families  in  9-18; 
early  newspapers  12,  15-18,  20,  26,  48,  50n.;  early 
printers  14-18;  siege  and  evacuation  16,  21-2;  welcome 
to  Lafayette  25;  writers  in  1795,  74-77;  early  maga- 
zines 78-9. 

History  of  (Quincy)  165. 
Memorial  History  of  (Winsor)   16n. 

Boston  Athenaeum  38,  81,  131;    History  of   (Quincy)    165. 
Massacre  19. 
Neck   25,   30. 
Port  Bill   20. 
Public  Library   48,  199. 
Tea  Party   19-20. 
Boston  Centinel  26,  43n.,  68. 
Chronicle  180. 
Democrat  184. 
Gazette  16,  20,  48,  70,  99. 
Magazine  77,  78. 
News  Letter  15-16,  20. 
Patriot   99n. 
Pilot    99n. 

Town  Records  10n.,  19n.,  20n.,  21n. 
Weekly  Advertiser  18. 
Weekly  Magazine  78. 
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Boswell,  James  156,  161;  Letters  of,  in  Port  Folio  142. 

Bourville  Castle  (Linn)  158. 

Bowdoin  College  166. 

Bowles,  William  L.  191n.;   Dennie's  extravagant  praise  of  190. 

Boydell,    Henry,    Postmaster   of   Boston    16. 

Bozman,  John  Leeds  166. 

Brackenridge,  Hugh  Henry  138. 

Bradford  Family  of  Philadelphia  201n. 
Samuel   T.  201  and   n. 
and   Inskeep,   Publishers   201,   210. 

Bradish,  Ebenezer  45. 

Bradley,  Stephen  R.   122. 

Bradsher,  Earl  L.  135n.,  136n. 

Braintree,   Mass.   65. 

Brattleboro,  Vermont  64,  66,  98,  99;  History  of  (Burnham)   65n. 

Brattle  Square,  Church  in,  Boston  10,  18,  19;  Records  of  19n. 

Bread  and  Cheese  Lunch    (Cooper's)    157. 

Brewer,  George  168. 

Brigham,  Clarence  S.  4. 

Brighton,  Mass.  11,  30. 

Bristol,  England  153,  159,  195. 

British  Critic,   The  147. 

Spy  in  Boston  Essays  187. 

Brookfleld,  Mass.  85. 

Brookline,  Mass.  209. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  51. 

Brown,  Charles  Brockden  100-1,  111,  124,  135-6,  150-1,  153-4,  156-8n.,  168, 
170,  191,  206-7,  222;   sketch  of  137;  Life  of  (Dunlap) 
156n.,  158n.;    compared  with  Dennie  158. 
David  Paul  201. 
University   205. 

Bruce,    Robert    10. 

Bryant,  William  Cullen  150,  222. 

Buck,    Miss    102. 

Buckingham,  Joseph  Tinker  58,  67n.,  90  and  n.,  92,  99n.,  106n.,  130n., 
213;    connection  with  Farmer's  Weekly  Museum  90-2. 

Buckminster,  Joseph  77,  103n. 

Bullard,  Major  Asa  94-5. 

Buelow,  Heinrich  Wm.  von  186  and  n. 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of  51,  60. 

Burdett,   Ebenezer   73. 

Burke,  Edmund  90;    Letters  of,  in«  Port  Folio  143. 

Burney,  Frances  90./ 

Burnham's  History  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont  65n. 

Burr,  Aaron  133,  153,  154. 

Bushell,  John,  Postmaster  of  Boston  16. 

Bute,   Marquis  of   153. 
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Cabinet,  The   (projected  magazine)   135n. 

Cabot,   George   102. 

Cadwalader,  Gen.   Thomas    136,   157,   161. 

Calcutta,  The  Tablet  in  119,  123. 

Caldwell,  Dr.  Charles  136,  158,  214;   sketch  of  162;  Autobiography  of 

162n. 
Callender,  John,  classmate  of  Dennie  32,  37n. 

John,  libeller  181. 

Calumny  (Lecturer  Essay,  Dennie)   111. 
Calvinism   74,   75. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  11,  14-5,  21,  40,  65. 
Camilla  (Burney)   90. 
"Camillus"    (Ames)    50n.,  75. 
Campbell,  Thomas  173-4,  191n.,  207;   Poems  169;   contribution  to  Port 

Folio   169. 
Canada  170. 
"Caradoc"   196. 
Carey,   James  122-3. 

Matthew   112,  123,  136,  201n. 
Carlisle,  David,  Jr.  84-5,  87,  89-91,  95-6,  104  and  n.,  149. 

Pa.  162. 

Castine,  Maine  99  and  n. 

Castine  Journal  and  Eastern  Advertiser  99n. 
Castle  Island,  Boston  19. 
"Celebs"    (Ewing)   160. 
Censor,   The  124. 
Century  Club,  Boston  102n. 

Chamberlain,  John  C.  45,  67,  85,  88,  95,  96n.;  sketch  of  96. 
Chandler,  Rev.  Samuel  32,  37L. 
Channing,  William  Ellery  107n. 
Chaplin,  Rev.  Mr.   35,  37,  41. 

Chapman,  Dr.  .Nathaniel  136,  157,  201,  204,  212-3;  sketch  of  159-60. 
Character  of  Charles  Cameleon.     (Farrago)   64. 
"Characters"  in  the  Farrago  Essays  55,  64;  in  the  Port  Folio  87,  217; 

in  the  American  Lounger  177. 
"Charles  Chatterbox"  (Bigelow)    69,  71,  94,  99. 
Charleston,  S.  C.  17,  44,  208. 
Charlestown,  Mass.  16n.,  20,  76,  78-9. 

Genealogies  and  Estates  (Wyman)    10n.,  16n. 

N.  H.  44-5,  54-5n.,  58,  66,  73,  82-4,  93,  95,  96  and  n.,  98, 

219-20;  Dennie's  life  at  44-7;  History  of  (Saunderson) 

45n.,    96n. 

Charlotte  Temple    (Rowson)    77. 
Cheeseman,  Mr.  126. 
Cheshire,  Mass.  181. 

County,  N.  H.   45;   bar  of  44. 
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Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia  160,  178. 

Childishness  of  This  Generation   (L.  P.)  217. 

Chiomara  (Ingersoll)  146,  159. 

Chittenden,  Gov.  Martin  63. 

Christ  Church,  Philadelphia  157,  161. 

Christian  History  Magazine  78. 

"Christopher  Caustic,  Dr."  (Fessenden)  97,  164,  191n. 

Chronological  Outlines  of  English  Literature   (Ryland)   90n. 

Outlines  of  American  Literature  (Whitcomb)   90n. 
Church  of  St.  John's,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  56. 
Churchill,  Charles,  Criticism  of  (Gardiner)   165  and  n. 
Clap,  Samuel  72  and  n. 

Clapp,  William  Warland  54  and  n.,  83  and  n.,  86n.,  213. 
Clara  Howard  (Brown)   150,  158. 
Claremont,  N.  H.  55  and  n.,  56-7,  88,  219. 
Clark,  Allen  C.  123n. 
Jane    14. 

Rev.  John  77,  102. 
Elder  Jonas  14. 

Rev.  Jonas,  of  Lexington  21,  22n. 
Cliffton,  William  136. 
Climenole  Essays   (Quincy)    165  and  n. 
"Cneius  Crito"  163. 
Cobbett,  William  106,  108  and  n.,  122-3,  128-9,  136,  150,  161;  sketch  of 

123-4;    Dennie's  correspondence  with  129,  174. 
Cockloft  Hall  198. 
Coleman,  William  64. 

Coleridge,  Samuel  Taylor  131,  150,  173,  189,  207-8;  Poems  90. 
Collector,   The,   New   York  172n. 
Collier,  John  A.  167. 
Collins,  Miss    ("Cherry")    71. 
Colman,  Abigail  10. 

Rev.  Benjamin  10;   Life  and  Character  of   (Terrell)    lOn. 
George,  Jr.   90. 
Jane  10. 

Colon  and  Spondee,  From  the  Shop  of  Messrs.  66n.  67,  69,  71,  74,  82,  87, 
94-5,  103,  113,  125,  131,  142,  149,  164,  190,  216;   origin 

of  66. 

Colonial  Society  Publications  78. 
Columbia,  Conn.    (Lebanon  Crank)  63. 

University    (King's  College)   204;    graduates  mentioned  158, 

161,  167. 

Columbiad,   The    (Barlow)    190,  205,   207. 
Columbian  Centinel,   Boston   48,   49n.,   50n.,  74n.,   99n.,   106n.,  113,   126. 

Magazine    111. 
"Columbus"   (J.  Q.  Adams)    50n. 
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Comic  Grammar  (Tyler)   66. 
Committee  of  Correspondence  and  Safety  12,  20. 
Common  Sense  (Paine)    69. 
Essays  143. 

in  Dishabille    (Everett)    94,   99. 
Concord,  Mass.  36,  37. 

Battle  of  12,  21. 
N.  H.   52. 

"Confederacy   of   Letters"    202. 
Congregationalist   Essays    94. 
Congress,  U.  S.  31,  44,  49,  87,  93,  96,  98-9,  106  and  n.,  107,  112,  121,  135, 

159,  160,  165,  167. 
Connecticut  9-10,  14-5,  46,  48,  51,  52,  63,  92,  95,  122,  133,  135-6,  182n.,  185; 

members  of  Congress  121,  135n. 
Connecticut  Gazette  48. 

Journal  and  New  Haven  Post  Boy  15. 
River  47,   84. 

Conquest  of  Canaan  (Dwight)   104n.,  135n.,  175. 
"Constantia"    (Mrs.   Hall)    163;    (Mrs.   Murray)    76. 
Constitution  of  the  U.  S.   121. 
Constitutional  Convention  of   1787,   44. 
Party  proposed  132. 
Society  72. 

Continental  Congress  20. 
Contrast,  The   (Tyler)   65,  74,  185. 
Conversations  on  the  Bible  (Mrs.  Hall)   163. 
Cooke,   Gov.   Nicholas  205. 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore  150,  157,  222. 

Thomas,  scientist  204,  207n.,   214. 
Thomas    Apthorp,    actor   120. 
William,  town  clerk  of  Boston  72n. 
Coosawhatchie,   S.   C.   103. 
Cope,  Francis  158,  162. 

Coquette.  The;  or  the  History  of  Eliza  Wharton   (Foster)   77. 
Cordwainer   Essays    51. 
Cornwallis'  Surrender,  Anniversary  of  25. 
Country  Critic  (Dennie,  in  F.  W.  M.)   88. 
Court  Street   (formerly  Queen),   Boston  18,  72. 
Cowper,  William  199;   Letters  of,  in  the  Port  Folio  192. 
Crabbe,   George  207;    praised  by   Dennie   189. 
Crafts,  Samuel   C.    31. 

Tavern,  Walpole  94. 
Crisis,   The    (Paine)    69. 
Critic,  The  172n. 

Criticism  in  the  Tablet  81;  in  F.  W.  M.  94;  in  I'ort  Folio  143,  177,  206. 
Crosby,  Amos  34,  36. 
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Cumberland,  Richard  53. 

Road   111. 
Curiosities  of  Literature   (D'laraeli  and  Griswold)   quoted  175  and  n., 

176. 

Cursory  Sketches,   (in  P.  F.)   164. 
Cutter,  James  79. 

Dabney's,  Salem  lOln. 

Dactyl  and  Comma  Essays  164. 

Daily  Advertiser,   Boston   130. 

Daily  Details,  department  in  F.  W.  M.  93. 

Dana,   Francis  65. 

Danbury,  Connecticut  48,  51. 

Daranzel,  the  Persian  Patriot   (Everett)   99. 

Dartmouth  College  95;  Graduates  of  58,  63,  95,  97,  99n. 

David  and  Michal  (L.  P.)  213. 

Davies,  Charles  Stewart  166. 

Davis,  John  3,  89  and  n.,  103,  146,  150,  151n.,  153,  157,  159,  168,  176, 

205,  218;    sketch  of  153-4. 
Major   25. 
Day,  Pres.  Jeremiah  98. 

Thomas   98. 
Day,  The,  Essays  193. 

Daye,  Stephen,  first  printer  in  America  14. 
Death  on  the  Pale  Horse   (West)   206. 

Declaration  of  Independence  11,  20,  69;  criticized  by  Dennie  143. 
Dedham,  Mass.  212n. 
De  Forest,  R.  G.  4. 
"Delia  Crusca"   76,   86,  147,   190. 
Delphian  Club,  Baltimore  157,  206. 
Democracy,   Dennie's  arraignment  of  183-4. 
Democracy    Unveiled   (Fessenden)   97,  104n. 

Democrats  67,  69,  86-7,  97,  106,  121,  124-5,  132,  159,  165,  180-1,  217. 
Dennie  Family  9-14. 

Abigail  (3),  10,  12. 

Abigail  (Colman)  10. 

Albert  (1),  9,  13. 

Albert   (3),  10. 

Annabel    10. 

Elizabeth   (Wakeman)    9,  13. 

Elizabeth    (3),   10,   married  William  Fletcher   11. 

Grissel  10,  m.  Nathaniel  Martin  11. 

Grizzel    9. 

James   9. 

John  (2),  of  Boston  9-11,  13. 

John    (3),    of   Cambridge   10-11,    20;    his   library    23-4. 
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Dennie  John    (4),  son  of  Albert  10. 

Joseph,    Sr.   10,    13,   17,   20-22,   101,   109;    life   of   12,   19,    72-3; 
character  22;   illness  and  death  199,  209. 

JOSEPH,  JR.,  the  American   Addison.     See  below. 

Margaret  9. 

Mary  (Edwards)   10. 

Mary  (3)    10;    m.  Rev.  William  Hooper  11,  20. 

Mary   (Green),  mother  of  Joseph,  Jr.  9,  12-3,  17-8,  20,  35,  41, 
51,  72-3,  101,  114,  209,  211-2,  213n. 

Mary  H.  4,  53n. 

Sarah    (Webb)    10,   13. 

Sarah  (Wendell)  11. 

Sarah  (Bryant)   11. 

Sarah  (3),  10;  m.  William  Merchant  11. 

Thomas    (3),  son  of  John,  died  young  10. 

Thomas    (3),   son   of  John   10,  12. 

Capt.   Thomas    (4),  11. 

William    10-12,    19,    20,    73. 

DENNIE,  JOSEPH,  JR.  3,  20,  66,  73,  77,  135n.,  137n.;  ancestry  9-18;  bap- 
tism 19;  removal  to  Lexington  21;  early  education  21- 
24,  25-26;  clerkship  in  mercantile  house  25;  first  letter 
quoted  25;  entrance  at  Harvard  27;  classmates  30; 
college  life  32-36;  trouble  with  faculty,  and  suspension 
34-36;  sojourn  in  Groton  36-40;  correspondence 
with  Vose  30-42;  petition  and  reinstatement  40-41; 
contributions  to  Massachusetts  Magazine  42;  plans  for 
vocation  43-4;  law  study  with  Benjamin  West  44; 
life  at  Charlestown  45-47,  58;  trips  to  Connecticut  and 
Lexington  46-7;  ill  health  46-7;  contributions  to 
Morning  Ray  52-54;  law  practice  54,  57-62,  87;  lay 
reader  at  Claremont  54-57;  first  case  in  court  59-62; 
further  newspaper  contributions — The  Farrago  Essays 
62-4,  67-8;  tavern  associates  64;  Royall  Tyler — Colon  & 
Spondee  65-67;  rising  literary  reputation  67;  sojourn 
in  Boston  69,  73-4,  82-3;  contributions  to  Federal  Or- 
rery 69-71;  affairs  at  home  72-3;  The  Tablet  79-83; 
failure  and  disappointment  83;  life  at  Walpole  84,  90, 
94;  origin  of  Lay  Preacher  Essays  85-6,  88;  editor  of 
Farmer's  Weekly  Museum  86-8,  93-4,  100-1,  103-5,  109; 
attacks  on  Democrats  67,  86-7,  106-7,  121,  132;  attacks 
on  France  67;  attacks  on  American  delinquencies  67, 
70,  100-1,  106,  116,  119,  126-8,  185-7,  208;  1796  volume 
of  Lay  Preacher  89;  Buckingham's  picture  of  Dennie 
91-2;  Mason's  58,  93;  Literary  Club  and  other  asso- 
ciates 94-100;  trip  to  Boston  101-3;  The  Museum  In 
distress  1TT4-5;  candidacy  for  Congress  105-6;  sundry 
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projects  107-8;  negotiations  with  Pickering  108-9;  re- 
moval to  Trenton  110-1;  life  in  Philadelphia  111-21, 
152-3,  155-6;  contributions  to  Gazette  of  the  U.  S.  112-3, 
125;  letter  to  mother  quoted  114-20;  fondness  for 
England  118-9,  195-6;  newspaper  warfare  with  Duane 
122-5,  179-81;  more  projects  124-5, 128-9;  correspondence 
with  Cobbett  129;  loss  of  office  129-30;  editor  of  the 
Gazette  130-2;  Desultory  Reflections  131-2;  prospectus 
for  magazine  134-5,  138-41;  The  Port  Folio  started  141; 
editor  of  Port  Folio  142-9;  projected  essays  142,  148; 
attacks  on  Jefferson  143-4,  181-3;  success  of  the  Port 
Folio  148-9;  Spirit  of  the  Farmer's  Museum  150-1; 
George's  criticism  of  Dennie  151;  associates  and  con- 
tributors 153-173;  satirized  in  the  Philadelphia  Pur- 
suits of  Literature  154-6;  Tuesday  Club  157-161;  Brit- 
ish contributors  168,  173;  Tom  Moore  and  Dennie 
170-3;  further  fortunes  of  Port  Folio  174-87,  189-97; 
relaxed  activity  174-5;  Dennie  and  Timothy  Dwight 
175-6;  trial  for  libelling  government  183-5;  edition  of 
Shakespeare  187-9;  criticism  of  contemporary  writers 
189-91;  borrowings  from  British  publications  193-5; 
Irving  and  Dennie — "Launcelet  Langstaff"  197-8;  de- 
clining health  199,  201;  financial  trouble  201-2;  new 
arrangements  for  Port  Folio  202-3;  new  associates 
203-6;  the  Port  Folio  continued  206-8;  last  illness  and 
death  209-13;  projected  biographies  213;  1816  volume 
of  Lay  Preacher  213;  later  history  of  Port  Folio  214- 
5;  summary  of  Dennie's  works  216;  The  Lay  Preacher 
217-8;  literary  characteristics  219;  personality  220; 
influence  and  rank  220-2;  epitaph,  Appendix  F. 

Dennie  Papers  quoted  or  referred  to  44-6,  57-8,  83,  85-7,  89,  101,  105-10, 
112,   129,   152,   165,   199-200,   202,   213,  213. 

Dermot  MacMurrough   (Adams)   165. 

Dessert    (in   the  F.  W.   M.)    93,   103. 

Desultory  Reflections  on  the  New  Political  Aspects  of  Public  Affairs, 
etc.   (Dennie)  131-2  and  n. 

Dial,  The  156. 

Dick  Dronish    (L.  P.)    217. 

Dickins,  Asbury  129,  134,   148,  153,  157,  178. 
Elizabeth  178. 
John   134. 

Dickinson,  John  150. 

Jonathan   162. 
College  204. 

Dictionary,  Webster's  American,  condemned  by  Dennie  185,  196. 

Didactics   (Walsh)    114n.;   quoted  114,  163. 
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D'Israeli  and  Griswold  175  and  n. 

Dissertation  on  the  Lasciviousness  of  the  Port  Folio  Poets   (Davis?) 

193. 

Dobson,    printer    126. 
Dock  Street,   Philadelphia   193. 
"Doctor  Costive"    (Fessenden)    191. 

Dorchester,  Mass.  12,  25;  First  Unitarian  Church  in  75. 
Douglass,  Nathan   51. 

and  Ely,  printers  51. 
Drake,  Samuel  Adams  11,  25n. 

Drama,  department  in  the  Port  Folio  143,  159,  205. 
Draper,  Deborah    (Green)    16,  18. 
John,  printer  16,  18. 
Lydia  18. 

Margaret   (Green)   16,  20. 
Richard,    printer    16,    20. 

Duane,  William  122  and  n.,  123,  136  and  n.,  170  and  n.,  179n.,  180,  185; 
sketch  of  123;  Dennie's  war  with  125,  131,  179-81; 
quoted  179. 

Dunham,  Anna    (Mosely)    63. 
John   Mosely   68. 
Josiah  63,   68,   87. 
Deacon  Samuel   63. 
Susan   (Hedge)  63n. 

Dunlap,  William  156   and  n.,   158n.,  190. 
Dwight,  Theodore  156. 

Rev.   Dr.   Timothy  100-1,  104n.,   136,  150,  156,   159,  175-6;    con- 
tribution   to   Port   Folio   176n. 

Eagle,  or  Dartmouth  Centinel,  The  50,  62-64,  67,  70,  81-2,  85,  87,  96-7, 
174  and  n.,  216;  Dennie's  contributions  to  62-4,  67,  87. 
Echo,  The  100,  135,  156. 
Eclectic  Review,  Philadelphia  162. 
Edgar  Huntly    (Brown)    125,  150,   158. 
Edinburgh  128,  160,  162,  169,  200. 
Edinburgh   Review   206-7. 
Edric  and  Sir  Albert  the  Brave  146. 
Edwards,  John  10. 

Mary   (Hanford)   10. 

Mary  (daughter)    10. 
Edwin  and  Eltruda  (Williams)   177. 
Edwy  and  Elgiva  (Ingersoll)  159. 
Effects  of  Cold,  The  (Stock)  159. 
Eighth   Street,   Philadelphia  156. 
Elegy  of  the  Times  (Trumbull)   20. 

to  Charles  Brockden  Brown  207. 
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Eliot,  John,  Apostle  to  the  Indians  14. 
Rev.  John  76. 
Samuel    94. 

Ellery,  Abraham  Redwood  39. 
Elliot,  Rev.  John  185  and  n. 

Elliott,  James  98,  103,  147,  164;    sketch  of  98,  99  and  n. 
Ellsworth,  Oliver  102. 
Embargo,  The  194. 
Emerson,  Rev.  William  97. 

'Eminent  Philadelphians,  Lives  of  (Simpson)   153. 
Enfield,  Conn.  46. 
England    81,    124,   126,    129,   138,    152,   161,   164-5,    167-8,   195;    Dennie's 

fondness   for  118-9,   159,    171,   185,    221;    reception   of 

American  works  in  95-7,  159,  200. 
Epigrams  from  the  Chirping  Cobbler  131. 
Epistle  from  Yarico  to  Inkle   (Story?)  lOOn. 
to  Gifford   (Cliff ton)    137n. 

to  the  Hon.  W.  R.  Spencer   (Moore)    171,  172n. 
Epistles,  Domestic,  Confidential  and  Official  (Washington)   88. 
Epitaph   on  Dermody    (Payne)    190. 
Essay  on  Animai  Motion  (Wilkins)  153n. 
Esther,  Story  of   (L.  P.)   193. 
European  Magazine   168. 
Eustis,  Gov.  William  65. 
Evans,  Nathaniel   137. 

Everett,  David  135n;    sketch  of  99  and  n. 
Ewing  Family  136. 

John  160,  163. 

Sarah  163.     See  Hall,  Sarah. 

Samuel     (pseudonyms     Jacques,     Celebs,     Touchstone,     Timon, 

Sensitive)   146,  157,  163,  172,  176;   sketch  160. 
Examiner,  The  (in  Port  Folio)  179-80. 

(Raguet's)    203. 
Fairfield,  Conn.  9,  10;   History  of  (Schenck)   9n. 

County,  Conn.  9n. 

Fair  Haven,  Vermont  52;    History  of  52n. 
Fair  Haven  Gazette  52. 
Falkland  Essays   (Chapman)    143,  160. 
Falmouth    (Portland),  Maine  65. 
Faneuil  Hall,   Boston  21,  25. 

Farewell  'Address    (Washington)    90;   versified  by  J.  M.  Sewall  166. 
Farmer  of  New  Jersey    (Davis)    154. 
Farmer's  Journal  48,  51. 

Library    52. 
Farmer's  Weekly  Museum  22n.,  24n.,  50n.,  89,  92,  97,  lOln.,  111-2,  124-6, 

131,  135  and  n.,  138,  146,  149,  150,  154,  156,  174  and  n., 
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216,  222n.;  establishment  of  84-5;  Dennie's  contribu- 
tions to  85-7;  Dennie's  editorship  of  86-87;  other  con- 
tributors 90,  93,  94-100;  high  tide  of  93-4;  decline  of 
104-5. 

Farquhar,  George  71. 

Farrago  Essays  (Dennie)  42,  52,  62-3,  67-8,  74,  79-81,  83,  85,  129,  134, 
147,  174  and  n.,  175,  216;  proposed  volume  of  89,  142; 
lists  of,  see  Appendix  D;  numbers  I  and  III,  see 
Appendices  A  and  B. 

Fashions,  in  the  Port  Folio  177  and  n.,  196,  206. 

"Father  Jerome"  116. 

Faust's  Head,   79. 

Federal  Gazette  106n.,  130. 

Orrery  48,  50,  69-72,  80,  99;   Dennie's  contributions  to  69-71. 

Federalist  Papers,  The  50. 

Federalists  22,  44,  74-5,  86,  93-4,  106-8,  113,  121-2,  124,  132,  138,  143-4, 
155,  157,  171n.,  181,  184,  191,  208. 

Fellowes,  Jeremiah  4. 

Fenno,  Harriet   163. 

John  89,  106,  108,  122-4,  163,  180;   sketch  of  124. 

John  Ward  108  and  n.,  112,  115,  122-3,  124,  128,.130-1,  163. 

Ferguson,  Elizabeth  Graeme  206-7;  sketch  of  137. 

Fessenden,  Rev.  Thomas  85,  90,  97. 

Thomas  Green,  "the  American  Butler"  4,  88,  95,  104n.,  135n., 
149,  190-1;  sketch  of  97-8;  Poems  of  97. 

Financial  Register,  Philadelphia  203. 

Fine  Arts,  The  (in  Port  Folio)   207. 

First  Church  in  Boston  77. 

Presbyterian  CJiurch,  Philadelphia  158. 

First  Settlers  of  Virginia  (Davis)   154. 

Fiske,   Doctor   22. 

Fleet,  Thomas,  printer  9. 

Fletcher,  Elizabeth  (Dennie)  11. 
William  11. 

"Florian"   164,   176-7. 

Foreign  and   Domestic  Intelligence,  department  86,   143-4. 

Foresters,  The  (Belknap)    76. 
(Wilson)    204. 

Fort  Mackinac  63. 

Pownal,  Maine  26. 

Forum,  The   (Brown)    201  and  n. 

Foster,  Abiel  106n. 
Hannah  77. 

Fount,  The  (in  the  Columbian  Centinel)   50. 

Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia  122,  160. 

Framingham,  Mass.  66. 
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France  102,  121-2,  124,  161,  167,  205;  opposition  to  81,  177. 

Franklin,  Benjamin   111,  175,   192. 

Fredericksburg,  Va.  15. 

Free  Trade  Advocate   (Raguet)   203. 

Freeman,  James  78. 

Jonathan   106n. 

Freeman's  Journal  (Freneau)  138. 
French,  Dennie's  study  of  118. 

Revolution  49,  122. 
Freneau,  Philip  85,  101,  104,  111,  137,  151,  191n.,  222;  Dennie's  criticism 

of    190-1. 

Friend,    The    (Coleridge)    207. 

Friendly  Club,  at  New  York  137n.,  156;    at  Hartford  156. 
Fries   Rebellion    122. 
Frighted    Fanny's    Faithful    Friend    to    Frederic,    Fictitiously    Fond 

(Vose)    96. 

Frothingham,    Richard    21. 
Fry,    William    178. 
Fuller,  Margaret  157. 

Gage,    General    21. 

Galaxy,  The   (in  the  Federal  Orrery)   50. 

Gallatin,  Albert  28n.,  120  and  n.,  122,  145,  182. 

Gallipolis,  Ohio  98. 

Garden  of   Wedlock    (Mrs.    Hall)    163,    177. 

Gardiner,  John   81. 

Rev.  John  Sylvester  John  69,  71,  94,  98,  13on.,  147,  164,  185; 

sketch  of  76,  81;  contribution  to  The  Tablet  81. 
Dr.    Sylvester   81. 
Gates,  Horatio   206. 
Gay  Preacher   113. 

Gazette  of  the  United  States  23n.,  86n.,  89,  106n.,  108,  112-113n.,  115, 
122,  124-8,  130,  146,  149,  191n.,  206,  216,  219;  Dennie's 
contributions  to  112-3,  125,  131. 

Genealogical  Dictionary  of  New  England    (Savage)    14n. 
General  Advertiser   (London)    123. 
Genius  and  Polity  of  the  Chinese  205.   - 
Gentleman's   Magazine   78. 

Gentleman  and  Ladies  Town  and  Country  Magazine   (Boston)   78. 
Geoghean,  Ann  17. 
Geography  Made  Easy  (Morse)   76. 
George    III    124. 

"Primrose"   86. 

Lucas  168;    his  estimate  of  American  writers  150-1. 
Georgia  93. 

"Spec;  or  Land  in  the  Moon"  (Tyler)   66. 
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German  Baptists,    libel    upon    186n. 

romanticism    condemned    120,    147. 
Translations   from,    in   the  Port   Folio   162,  165. 
Gerry,  Elbridge  77. 

Gifford,    William    137,    165,    173,    190,    191n. 
Giles,   William   B.    183   and   n. 
Girard  College  205. 
Gleaner  Essays  (Murray)   76. 
Gloucester,  Mass.  99n. 
Godwin,  William  126. 
Golden  Bell  Tavern,  Boston   11. 
Good  Fellows   (Vigil  Essay,  Dennie?)    67. 

Wife,  A,    (L.  P.)    87. 
Goodrich,  Samuel  G.  136. 
Goodyear,   Hannah  9. 

Gov.  Stephen  9. 
Gore,  Gov.   Christopher   65,   78. 

Hall,  Harvard  65. 
Graeme  Park,  Philadelphia  137. 
Gray,  George  L.  145,  166. 

Thomas,  criticism   of  188;    biography  of  192. 

Rev.   Thomas   32,  37n. 
Graydon,   Alexander   137,    157,    162.  ' 
Great   Egg    Harbor,    N.   Y.    204. 
Great  Is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians    (L.  P.)    217. 
Green  Family   14-18,   201. 

Bartholomew    (1),  14. 

Bartholomew    (3),    13;    sketch    of    15. 

Bartholomew,  Jr.  (4),  12,  13;  sketch  of  16-7. 

Bartholomew    (5),  sketch   of   17. 

Deborah    (4)    m.   John  Draper  16. 

Elizabeth    (—     — ),  wife  of  Bartholomew    (2)    14. 

Elizabeth  (Sill),  wife  of  Samuel   (3)    15. 

Elizabeth  (4)  m.   Samuel   Kneeland   16. 

Elizabeth   (5)   m.  Thomas  Hichborn   17. 

Elizabeth    (6)    18. 

Frederick    (6)    15. 

Hannah   (Foster)    17. 

Hannah   (5)   m.  James  Withington  17. 

Hannah   (6)    18. 

Harriet  12,   17,   72,   212n. 

Jane  (Banbridge)  14. 

Jane  (Tappan)    16. 

John  (5)  72n.,  73;  sketch  of  18. 

John  (4)  16. 

John  (6)  15. 
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Green,  Jonas  (5)   15. 

Lydia    (6)    18. 

Lydia    (Draper)    18. 

Margaret   (5),   m.  Richard  Draper  16,  20. 

Mary   (—     — ),  wife  of  Bartholomew  (3)  16. 

Mary   (4),  m.  Bozoan  Allen  16. 

Mary    (5)    died   young   17. 

Mary   (5)    m.    Joseph   Dennie,   Sr.     See   Mary   Dennie. 

Peter   (5)   17. 

Polly   (6)    18. 

Rebecca    (Leverett)    wife  of   John    (5)    18. 

Samuel   (2)   14,  15;   sketch  14. 

Samuel   (3),  Boston,  15. 

Samuel    (4),  New  London  15. 

Samuel   (4),  Boston   16. 

Samuel   (5),  New    London,    son   of   Samuel    (4)    15. 

Samuel   (5),  Boston,    son    of   Bartholomew    (4)     17n. 

Samuel   (6),  son  of  Timothy  (5)   15. 

Samuel   (6),  Annapolis,  son   of  Jonas  15. 

Sarah   (Clark)  14,  15. 

Thomas   (5),  son    of   Samuel    (4)    15. 

Thomas   (6),  son  of  Thomas    (5)    15. 

Thomas   (6),  son  of  Timothy  (5)  15. 

Deacon  Timothy   (3)   14,  15;   descendants  of  15. 

Timothy  (4)  15,  51. 

Timothy  (5)   15;  first  printer  in  Vermont  51-2. 

William   (6)    15. 
Green,  Dr.  Samuel  A.  5,  32n. 

and  Russell,  printers  72n. 
Greenfield,   Mass.   64,   92. 
Greenfield  Gazette  64. 
Geenough,  Chester    Noyes   ,">, 
Griswold,  Roger  122,  182  and  n.,  183. 

Rufus  W.  175  and  n. 

Groton,  Mass.  33,  42,  44;    Dennie's  sojourn  in  36-40. 
Group,  The  (Cliffton)  136. 

(Warren)  77. 

Guardian,  The;  or  New  Brunswick  Advertiser  50;    Dennie's  contribu- 
tions to  110. 
Guilford,  Vermont,   65-6,   95,   99. 

Hagar,  Story  of   (L.  P.)    217. 

YatZ  Columbia  (Hopkinson)   136,  160. 

Halifax,  Nova   Scotia  16,   108,   172;    St.   Paul's  Parish  17n. 
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Hall  Family  136,  163,  214. 
Harrison  158,  163,  214. 
James  158,  163. 

John  Ewing  24n.,  53,  56n.,  57,  158,  160,  162,  165  and  n.,  172  and  n., 
174-5,    200,    205,    207,    212,    214-5,    216    and    n.;    sketch 
of  162-3;  editor  of  Lay  Preacher  essays  213. 
Sarah    (Ewing)    163,  176-7. 
Dr.  Thomas  Mifflin  158,  163. 
Hamilton,  Alexander  107,  111,  143,  161. 

Philip    157,    161. 
Hammond,  Eleazer  13,  17. 
F.  S.  17n. 

Hannah  (Harrington)  13,  17. 

Hannah,  married    Bartholomew    Green,    Jr.    13,    17. 
Hammond  Genealogies   (Hammond)   17n. 
Hampshire   Gazette   48. 
Hancock,  Gov.  John  12,  19,  22. 

Rev:  John  21. 
Hanford,  Mary  10. 
Hanover,  N.  H.  50-1,  62. 
Happiness  of  Dupes    (Farrago  Essay)    64. 
Happy  the  Man  Who  Safe  on  Shore  (Freneau)  151. 
"Harley"   164,  168,   176. 
Harrington,  Hannah  13. 

Jonathan   20. 

Harris,  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason  79,  135n.;  sketch  of  75. 
Harrowgate,  England  82. 
Hartford,  Connecticut  46,  48,  74,  136,  173,  208;  Convention  44. 

Wits  100,   135n.,  222. 

Harvard  College  4,  11,  14,  16,  26,  65,  66,  67,  71,  99,  165;  equipment, 
undergraduate  course  of  studies,  faculty  and  college 
life  in  1790,  27-31,  33-4;  Class  of  1790  33,  66;  Dennie's 
attitude  toward  34-6,  41,  70,  71,  83,  217;  library  48, 
111;  graduates  mentioned  26,  44,  65,  69,  75-8n.,  90, 
94-6,  159. 

Faculty  Records  quoted  27,  34-5,  41. 
Hall,  description  of  27-8. 
Quinquenniel    Records,   quoted    31. 
Hasty  Pudding   (Barlow)    90. 
Hayti,  Memoirs  of  (Raguet)   203. 
Hayward,  J.  W.  106n. 
He  Cuts  a  Dash   (Farrago  Essay)    64. 
Heilleman,   Doctor    95. 

Henson   (error  for  Hammond),  Hannah  17. 
Herald  of  Freedom  49. 

Heralds  of  American  Literature  (Marble)  20n.,  56n.,  104n.,  213n.; 
quoted  33n. 
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Here  Am  1,  for  Thou  Didst  Call  Me   (L.  P.)    103. 

Hermit,  The,  Essays   (Dennie  and  Chamberlain)   88,  96,  149. 

Hichborn,  Elizabeth  (Green)   17. 

Thomas   17. 

Hillard,  George  S.  58n. 
Hillhouse,  James  A.  126. 
Historical  Calalogue  of  the  Old  South  Church  16n. 

Essays    (Adams)    quoted  28,  32n. 
History  of  American  Literature   (Trent)    5,  70n. 

Boston  (Quincy)  165. 

Harvard  College  (Quincy)   27n. 

Lexington,   Mass.    (Hudson)    21n.,   22. 

Maryland    (Bozman)    166. 

Printing  (Thomas)  85;  quoted  14,  17. 

the  American  Revolution  (Warren)  77. 

the  'American  Revolution  (Allen)  206. 

the  Jews    (Adams)    76. 

the  Siege  of  Boston   (Frothingham)    21n. 

the    U.    8..    1S01-1S05    (Adams)     71n.,    107n.,    llOn.,    133n.; 
quoted   221n. 

the  War  of  1812  (Ingersoll)    159. 
Hogg,  James  150. 
Holden  Chapel,  Harvard  27,  28. 
Hollis  Hall,  Harvard  27. 

Street  Church,   Boston  26. 
Holmes,  Rev.  Abiel  11,  77. 

Oliver  Wendell  11,  157. 
Sarah    (Wendell)   11. 

Holy  Family   (Painting,  by  Raphael)    206. 
Home,  Sweet  Home  (Payne)   190. 
"Honestus"   (Benjamin  Austin)   50n. 
Honeywood,  St.  John  151. 
Hooper,  Mary    (Dennie)    11,  20. 
Rev.  William  11,  20. 

William,    Signer,   from   North   Carolina   11,   20. 
Hopkins,    Lemuel    100. 
Hopkins'  Razor  Strops  131. 
Hopkinson,  Francis  136,  160,  184  and  n. 

Joseph  136,  148,  157,  163,  172,  201;    sketch  of  160. 
Mrs.  172. 

Hopkinton,  Mass.  11. 

Horace  in  Philadelphia    (Ingersoll)    159n. 
Hosack,   Dr.   David   204. 
Hours  of  Idleness   (Brewer)   168. 
House   of  Sloth    (Dwight)    176n. 
How  to  Get  Rich   71. 
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Howard,  Dr.  John  C.  32,  37n. 
Hubbard,  Gilbert   32,   35n.,  36n.,   37n. 

.  Judge  John  54  and  n. 
Hubbard,  Richard  16. 
Hudson,  Charles  26n.,   22. 

Bay  Company  168. 
Hughes,  General   127. 

Miss    ("Rosa")    71. 
Hume,   David,  compared  with   Seattle  38,  39;    Letters  of,  in  the  Port 

Folio   142. 

Humphreys,  Col.  David  100,  151. 
Hunt,  Isaac  169*and  n. 

Leigh   173-4;    contribution  to  Port  Folio   169. 
Samuel  45,  95,  98. 
Hutchins,  J.  Reed  51-2. 
Hutchinson,  Gov.  Thomas  19,  75. 
Hypochondriac's  Will,  The    (Dennie)    67. 

/  Dreamed  of  Things  Impossible   (Vigil  Essay,  Dennie?)   67. 

Idols   (L.  P.)   217. 

Iliad,  Criticism  of  177. 

"Imlac"   (Sergeant)   162. 

Inchiquin  the  Jesuit's  Letters   (Ingersoll)   159. 

Incidents  Abroad   (F.  W.  M.)   93. 

At  Home   (F.  W.  M.)   93. 

Independent  Chronicle,  Boston  18,  47,  50n.,  72,  106-8. 
Indians  96,  196. 

Ingersoll,  Charles  Jared  136,  145,  153,  157,  207;  sketch  of  159;  Life  of 
(Meigs)    159n. 

Edward  136,  159n. 

Jared   112,   136,   184   and  n. 
Inskeep  and  Bradford,  publishers  201. 
Interesting  Travels  in  America  (von  Billow)   186-7. 
Introductory  Lectures  (Rush)  150,  207. 
Investigator,   The,  New   York   98. 
Ipswich,    Mass.    99n. 
Ireland    123. 
Irving,  Pierre  197n. 

Washington   150,   157,   160,   191   and   n.,   218,   221   and   n.,   222; 
visit   to    Dennie    and    sketch    of    Launcelot   Langstaff 
197-8;  Life  and  Letters  of  (Irving)  197n. 
It  Is  Foul  Weather  (L.  P.)  217. 
Itinerant  Preacher  Essays  113. 
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Jack  and  Jill,  Criticism  of  177,  219. 
"Jacobin   Club"    72. 

"Jacobins"  (Democrats)   122,  130,  132,  139,  143. 
"Jacques"  (Ewing)   160. 
Jamaica    11,    12. 

James,   Thomas  Chalkley,  Dr.   136,   145,   157;    sketch  of  162. 
Jane  Talbot  (Brown)  150,  158. 
Jarvis,  Doctor  Charles  72. 
Jay's   Treaty   22,   75. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  President  52n.,  97,  115,  120,  122,  130-3,  138,  154, 
166,  170,  191n.,  208;  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
Inaugural  Address  criticized  143,  144;  satire  against 
181-3. 

Jefferson,  Reflections  of  Mr.,  quoted  181-2. 
Jeffrey,    Francis   170. 
Joan  of  Arc  (Southey)    90. 
Job,  Story  of  (L.  P.)   193. 
John  Woodvil  (Lamb)    150. 
Johnson,  James  96n. 

Samuel   79,   147,   161,   188,  192. 

Samuel,  Jr.  151  and  n.,  185  and  n.  ' 

Mrs.    Susanna    (Willard),   her    captivity   among    Indians    96 

and  n. 

"Jonathan,"  In  Tyler's  Contrast  185. 
"Jonathan  Oldstyle"   (Irving)    221. 
Jonathan's  Courtship   (Fessenden)   97. 
Jones,  Grissel    (Dennie)    11. 
Dr.  Simpson  11. 

Sir  William  128,   187n.;    Dennie's  proposed  edition  of  187. 
Joseph  Dennie   (Clapp)    54n.,  83,  86n.,  213  and  n. 
Journal  of  a  Tour  into  the  Territory  West  of  the  'Allegheny  Mountains 

(Harris)    75. 

of  a   Tour  through   Silesia    (Adams)    138,  150. 
of  the  Times,  Philadelphia  206. 
Julian   (Ingersoll)    159. 
Juvenal,   Satires,  versions  of  by  J.  Q.  Adams  in  the  Port  Folio  141, 

165  and  n. 
Juvenilia    (Hunt)    169. 

Keene,  N.  H.  44,  46,  58,  80,  97. 
Kentucky  93,  164. 
Key,  Francis  Scott  157. 
King,   Rufus   65,   107. 
King's  Chapel,  Boston  12n. 

College   (See  Columbia). 
Kingsbury,  Hon.  Sanford  55  and  n. 
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Kingston,  Jamaica  12. 
Kirkland,  Rev.   John  Thornton  77,  102. 
Kittredge,  George  Lyman  5. 
'Kneeland,   Elizabeth    (Green)    16. 

Samuel,  printer  16. 
Knox,  Gen.  Henry  77,   206. 

Miss  Lucy  (?)  102. 
Kotzebue,  disapproved  by  Dennie  120,  190. 

Ladies  of  Castile  (Warren)   77. 

Ladies'  Monitor   (Fessenden)    98. 
Museum  135. 

La  Fayette,  Marquis  de  25,  112,  144. 

Lamb,  Charles  150;   Life  and  Letters  of   (Talfourd)   loOn. 

Lamentation   (Morton)   205. 

Lancaster,  Mass.  99. 

Launcelot  Langstaff   (Irving)   197-8,  219. 

Laura,  To  (Dennie)  67. 

Law,  Robert  Adger  5. 

Law  Intelligence,  department  in  Port  Folio  143. 

Laws  of  Massachusetts,  printed  by  Samuel  Green  14;  by  John  Green  18. 

Lay  Preacher  Essays  (Dennie)  4,  42,  57,  87,  90,  100,  101,  108,  109,  113 
and  n.,  117,  129,  131,  134,  147,  149,  174,  175,  190n.; 
quoted  22n.,  25n.;  proposed  publications  of  103,  116, 
128,  142;  1796  edition  of  89,  105,  218;  origin  of  series 
85-6;  criticism  of  88-9,  216-219;  new  series  193;  1816 
edition  (Hall's)  210;  unpublished  essays  213;  list  of, 
see  Appendix  E. 
of  Pennsylvania  Essays  (Dennie)  23n.,  112-113,  125 

Lay  Preacher's  Gazette   (See  Farmer's  Weekly  Museum). 
Magazine  projected  125. 

Lecturer  Essays   (Dennie)   110-111. 

Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  (Adams)  165. 

Lee,  Charles,  of  Virginia  115  and  n. 

Leghorn,   Italy  142. 

Letter  from  Brown,  Brickmaker   (Farrago  Essay)   63. 

Letters,  department   in  Port  Folio   142;    list  of  192. 

Letters  and  Sketches   (Murray)    76. 
from  Silesia    (Adams)    165. 
on  a  Regicide  Peace   (Burke)   90. 
on  the  Gospels  (Adams)   76. 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  Northumberland    (Priestley)    131. 

Leverett,  Knight   18. 

Rebecca,  married  John  Green  18. 

Levy,  a  Jewish  lawyer,  anecdote  of  201. 

Lewis,  Matthew  Gregory   ("Monk")   142,  146,  150,  169,  174,  184n. 

Lewis  and  Clarke  Expedition,  Narrative  of-  (Diddle  and  Allen)    205-6. 
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Lexington,  Kentucky  63,  162. 

Mass.  12,   21,  40-1,  44,  46,  83,  109,  117,  152,  207;    Baltle  of 
12,  20,  72;   Dennie's  life  in  21-24;  schools  22;  History 
of   (Hudson)    21,  22;   Dennie's  attitude  toward  24. 
'Liberty,  sloop  19. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Joseph   Story,   quoted   29  and   n.,   30   and  n. 
Life  of  Alexander  I   (Allen)   206. 
Chatterton   (Davis)   154. 
Josiah   Quincy    (Quincy)    31n.,   82,   87,   165. 
Washington    (Ramsay)    150. 
Lincoln,  Gen.  Benjamin  65. 

Lines  Written  on  Leaving  Philadelphia   (Moore)  172  and  n. 
Linn,    Rev.    John    Blair    136,    150,    153    and    n.,    157;    sketch    of    158; 

Memoir  of   (Brown)   158n.,  206. 
Listen,  Sir  R.   118. 

Mrs.    118. 

Litchfield,  Conn.  100 
Literary  Club,  Walpole  94,  96,  98,  156. 

Intelligence,  department,  in  F.  W.  M.  86,  89;   in  Gazette  of  the 

U.   S.  125,  134;    in  Port  Folio  141-3,  174,  191n. 
Clubs  in  America  156-7. 
Literary  History  of  Philadelphia  (Oberholtzer)  157n.,  158n.,  161n.,  170n. 

Magazine  and  American  Register  (Brown)    137,  158,  170. 
Liverpool,   England  195. 
Lives  of  Eminent  Philadelphians    (Simpson)    113,  153. 

the  Signers    (Sanderson)    162. 
"Lodinus"  164. 

London  97,  107,  116,  119,  123,  126,  128,  154  and  n.,  162,  169,  187,  200,  205. 
London  Times  123,. 
Long   Island    127. 
Longfellow,  Henry  W.   157. 
Looker-on  Essays  143. 
Louisburg  Expedition    16. 
Louisiana  Purchase  183n. 
Lounger  Essays    142. 
Lowell,  James  R.  157. 
Lowth's    Grammar    28,    185    and    n. 
Loyalists  11,  18,  20,  22,   26,  81. 
"Lucius"    in   Boston   Gazette  20. 
"Lucius  Junius  Brutus"   (Fisher  Ames)    50,  75. 
"Lucy  Artless"    (American  Lounger  Essay)    177. 
Lyars,  The  72. 

Lyon,  Col.  Matthew  52  and  n.,  122. 
Lyrical   Ballads    150;    praised   by    Dennie   104,    131,   146,    181;    poems 

from,  in  Port  Folio  147. 
"Lysander"    164. 
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Madison,  Pres.  James  43,  122,  182,  208. 

Madras,    The    Tablet    in   119. 

Magazines,  Foreign,  list  of  received  by  Dennie  194-5. 

Maine   26,   47,   65,   99,    164. 

Mammoth  Cheese  181-2. 

Manning,  Thomas  S.  188  and  n. 

Marble,  Annie  Russell  56n.,  213. 

Marblehead,  Mass.  99,  lOOn. 

"Marcellus"   (J.  Q.  Adams)   50n. 

Marcy,  Kate  Vose,   Miss  5,   32n. 

Marlborough  Street,  Boston  79. 

Marietta,  Ohio  99n. 

Marshall,  John  129,  202. 

Martha's  Vineyard,   Mass.  26. 

Martin,  Alexander  79. 

Grissel   (Dennie)   11. 
Nathaniel   11. 
Maryland    145,    166. 
Mason,  Jeremiah  58,   64-5,  84  and  n.,   87,   92,   95,   101-2;    sketch  of  95; 

Memoirs  of  95;  quoted  58,  64n.,  84  and  n.,  92. 
Rev.  John  Mitchell  175. 
Massachusetts  15,  16,  18,  33,  65,  67,  78,  165,  212;   military  archives  16; 

resistance  to  England  19,  21;  History  of  the  Province 

of  (Hutchinson)   75  and  n. 
Hall,  Harvard  27,  32. 
Historical    Society   5,    76,    78;    Library    32,    108,    187n.; 

Proceedings    36n..   lOln.    179n.;    Collections   78-9.    129. 

196n. 
Massachusetts  Gazette    and    Weekly    News-Letter    (previously    Boston 

News-Letter)   12. 
Magazine  27n.,  28n.,  33n.,  69,  74n.,  75-6,  78-9,  85n.,  94,  99; 

Dennie's  contributions  to  33,  42. 
Spy  20,  37,  48,  49n.,  51,  74n.,  84-5. 
Mather,  Maria  16n. 
Mathias,  Thomas   James   154n. 

Matthew  Carey,  Editor,  Author,  and  Publisher  (Bradsher)   135n.,  136n. 
Matthews,  Albert  5,   17n.,   78  and  n. 
Maxwell,  Hugh   178,  188  and  n.,  193n.,  201n. 
May  Day:  or  New  York  in  an  Uproar  (Tyler)   66. 
Mayhew,   Jonathan   26. 
McBride's   spinning  jenny  206. 
Me  Fingal   (Trumbull)    20,  135n. 
Meander,  Character  of   (Farrago  Essay)   52. 

Journal   of    (Farrago   Essay)    52;    quoted,   Appendix    B. 
Medfleld,    Mass.    76. 
Medford,   Mass.   10,  37. 
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Medical  Collections  on  the  Effect  of  Cold    (Stock)    159. 

Medical  Repository    (Smith)    156. 

Memoirs  of  a  Life  Chiefly  Passed  in  Philadelphia   (Graydon)   137,  162. 

of  Thomas  Beddoes    (Stock)    159. 
"Menander"   (Paine)    69. 
Merchant,  Sarah   (Dennie)   11. 

William   11. 
"Mercutio"  164,   172. 
Meredith,  Gertrude  114. 

Gertrude   Gouverneur    (Ogden)    163,   200-1,    212;    sketch    of 

114,    163;     letters    to    Mrs.    Dennie    quoted    114,    211-3. 

William  113,  116,  136,  157,  161,  184n.,  200  and  n.,  201,  211-2; 

sketch  of  113-4 ;  letter  of,  quoted  200. 
Merry,  Ann   (Brunton),  actress  120. 

Anthony,  British  ambassador  to  U.  S.  183  and  n. 
Mrs.  183  and  n. 
Metabasist   Essays   51. 
Methodist  Magazine   134. 
Middlesex  County,  Mass.  57;  History  of  (Drake)  lln.;   probate  records 

of  17n.,  23n.,   73n. 
Milton,  Mass.  43. 

Minot,  George  R.   74,   78,   93,   102;    sketch  of  75. 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border   (Scott)   190. 
Minute   Men   20. 
Mirror  Essays  142. 
Misanthrope,  The   (Dennie?)   141. 
Miscellaneous  Poems   (Sewall)   150. 
Modern  Language  Association  Publications   187n. 

Philosophers  (L.  P.)  217. 
Monk,   The   (Lewis)    142,  154n.,  169n.,  193. 
Monody  on  the  Death  of  Joseph  Dennie   (Allen?)    214. 
Monroe,  Pres.  James  205. 

Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston  Review  77,  81,  156,  191,  196  and  n.,  207. 
Magazine    (London)    29. 
Magazine  and  American  Review.  136,  156. 
Moody,  Stephen  35. 
Moor's  Charity  School  63. 
Moore,  Col.  Alpheus  95. 

Thomas    150,    155,    163,    174,    189,    192-3;    visit    to    Philadelphia 
170-3;    contributions    to    Port    Folio    172;    opinion    of 
America  170-1;  Memoirs  referred  to  172n. 
Moral  Dispensary  (Gazette  of  the  U.  8.)   131. 
Morning  Chronicle.  Baltimore  206. 
Post,   Baltimore  206. 
Ray:  or  Impartial  Oracle  49,  51-3,  62,  81. 
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Morris,  Gouverneur  136,  167. 

Gen.  Lewis  R.  98,  108,  130;  sketch  of  93. 
Robert  111. 

Theodosia    (Olcott)    58,    93. 
Morrisania,  N.  Y.  93. 
Morse,  Rev.  Jedidiah  135n.;    sketch  of  76. 

Samuel  F.  B.   76. 
Morton,  Charles  205. 
Nathaniel   14. 
Perez   72n.,  76,  102  and  n. 

Sarah  (Wentworth)  69,  74,  89,  102n.,  205;  sketch  of  76-7. 
Mount  Auburn  Cemetery  12n.,  98. 

Much  Study  Is  a  Weariness  of  the  Flesh  (Farrago  Essay)   64. 
"Mucius  Scaevola,"  in  Massachusetts  Spy  20. 
Murray,  Rev.   John   76. 

Judith   (Sargent)    76. 
Muses,  The   (in  F.  W.  M.)   50. 
Mustapha  Letters  (Salmagundi)   191. 
My  Aunt  Peg   (Farrago  Essay)   64,  174n. 
Mind  and  Its  Thoughts    (Morton)    77. 
Pocket  Book  Essays  204,  207. 

Nancrede,   Joseph   lOln.,    179n. 

Nantucket,  Mass.  77. 

Narrative  of  the  Captivity  of  Mrs.  Johnson    (Chamberlain)    96. 

of   the   Lewis   and  Clarke   Expedition    (Diddle   and   Allen) 

205-6. 

Nassau  Hall   (Princeton  College)   44. 
National  Gazette    (Freneau)    138,   191n. 
Gazette   (Walsh)   203. 
Gratitude   (L.  P.)   88. 
Naturalist  Essays    (Wilson)    207. 
Neal,  John  157,  206  and  n. 
Needham,  Mass.  26,   32-3,  44. 
Neighbor  Essays  51,  85. 
Neilson,  William  Allan  5. 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  50,  110. 
New  England  9,  76,  87,  133,  209;   newspapers  in  47-51;   Democrats  106; 

dress  90;  social  system  in  122. 
New  England  Farmer  98. 

Galaxy  58,  92,   213. 

Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  9n..  10n.,  63n. 

Mnf/azines  from  1743   to  1800,   Lists  of    (Matthews)    78 

and  n. 

Palladium  49,   50n.,  75,  209;    quoted   I!',   IS.",  and  n. 
Summary  History  of    (Adams)    76. 
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New  England's  Memorial    (Morton)    14. 

New  Hampshire  31,  43n.,  45,  48,  83,  85,  95,  97,  106-7,  110-1. 

New  Hampshire,  History  of  (Belknap)  76,  102n. 

New  Haven,  Conn.  46. 

New  Jersey  110,  175. 

New  Jersey  Chronicle  85. 

New  London,  Conn.  15,  48,  56,  62,  106. 

New  London  Gazette  15,  51. 

New  North  Church,  Boston  76. 

New  Year  Address  50. 

New  Year's  Day  (L.  P.)  217. 

Ode  (Fessenden)  98. 

New  York  65,  93,  96,  123,  183;   City  90,  98,  106n.,  107,  110-11,  123,  124, 
126,   129,   131,  136,   137  and  n.,   153-4,  156-7,  164,   170, 
172n.,  173,  190,  201,  204,  206,  208. 
New  York  Advertiser  126,  128. 

Evening   Post-  65. 

Morning    Chronicle   221. 

Sun  125. 

Newbury  Street,  Boston  15,  18,  79. 
Newburyport,  Mass.  85,   94,  100. 
Newell,  Deacon  119. 

Newton,  Mass.  17,  77;   Vital  Records  17n. 
Niagara  170,  204,  206. 
Nichols,  Elizabeth  10,  13. 

John  10,  13. 
Nightingale,  The  99. 
Noah  (Allen)  206. 
Norfolk,  Va.   170. 

County,  Mass.,  Probate  Records  212n. 
North  Carolina  11,  20,  162. 

Second  Street,   Philadelphia  153,  157,  178,  193n. 
Northampton,  Mass.  48. 

County,  Pa.   122. 

Northumberland,  Pa.  131,   159,  204,  207n.,   214. 
Northwest  Campaign  99n. 
Norwich,  Conn.  15,  51,  62. 
Nourse,  of  Adams  and  Nourse  18. 
"Novanglus,"  in  Boston  Gazette  20,  184  and  n. 
Nova  Scotia  17,  123. 

Oberholtzer,  Ellis  Paxton  157n.,  158n.,  161n.,  170n. 
OU   (Bigelow)  99,  103. 

Observations  on  Priestley's  Emigration   (Cobbett)   123. 
Occasional  Preacher  Essays  113. 

Prologue  for  "The  Clandestine  Marriage"  (Dennie)   67. 
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Ode  to  a  Market  Street  Gutter  (Rose)   166. 

to  the  River  Raritan   (Davis)    155,  166. 
-Odes  of  Anacreon  (Moore)  163,  170. 
Ogden,  Gertrude  Gouverneur   (See  Mrs.  Meredith). 
Ohio   93,   98,   163. 
Olcott,  Rev.  Bulkley  54  and  n.,  58. 

Judge  46. 

Lucretia  58. 

Mrs.   Martha   (Pomeroy)   58,  93. 

Martha  58. 

Theodosia   58,   93. 

Theophilus    58. 

Mrs.  Tryphena  46. 
Old  Colony  Preacher  Essays  113n. 
Man,  The  Essays   (West)   26. 
^'Old  Palm"   (Rev.  Thos.  Fessenden)   90. 

"South"   (Austin)  50n. 

Old  South  Church,  Boston  15,  16n.,  17n.,  18. 
"Oliver  Oldschool"    (Dennie)    4,  124,  138,  173,  202,  221. 
•Omnium  Gatherum  (Bigelow)   71. 
Ontario,  Lake  164. 
Ord,  George  132, 
Original  Criticism    (Gardiner)    94. 

Poems    (Allen)    206. 

Original  Poetry,  Department  in  Port  Folio  144-5,  192-3,  207. 
"Orlando"    (Dennie?)    110. 
Ormond   (Brown)    158. 
Ossian,  paraphrases  of  145,  166. 
.  Otis,  James  12,  77. 

Mercy    (See  Mrs.  Warren). 
Ouabi,  or  the  Virtues  of  Nature  (Morton)  77. 
Oxford,  England  195. 

Packard,  Prof.  Hezekiah  40. 
Page,  Dr.  William  45-6. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat  69. 

(Thomas)    Robert    Treat,    Jr.    71-2,    74,    76,    90,    99,    190,    222; 

sketch  of  69-70. 

Thomas  50,  69,  111,  136,  144,  179,  181. 
Paisley,  Scotland  203. 
Palmer,  Joseph  66. 

Mary    66. 

Panegyrick  on  Thomson   (Dennie)   42;   quoted,  Appendix  C. 
Paris,  France  200,  203. 
Parkhurst  Family  22. 
Mrs.    118. 
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Parnassus  Packet   (in  the  Guardian)   50,  110. 
Parr,  Dr.  Samuel  81. 
Parsons,  Rev.  Mr.  35. 

Theophilus  57,   70. 

Parterre,  The  (in  the  Tablet)  80,  82. 
Patience   (Campbell)    169. 
Paulding,  James  K.   159,  191,  222. 
Payne,  John  Howard  190. 
Peabody,  Oliver  106n. 
Pearson,  Prof.  Eliphalet  30,  42,  71. 
Pedlar  Essays  94,  103. 

Pegasus  of  Apollo   (in  the  Massachusetts  Spy)  50. 
Penn,  Hon.  Mr.  202. 

William  206. 
Pennington,  Edward  118. 
Pennsylvania  131,  164,  203,  205. 

Academy  of  Fine  Arts   160,  206. 

University  of  118,  136,  160,  162,  207n;  graduates  mentioned 

124,  153n.,  157,  159,  161,  166-7,  203,  205. 
Percival,   James   Gates,   136. 
Perkins'  Metallic  Tractors  97. 

Personal  Memoirs   and  Reminiscences    (Buckingham),   quoted   90-2. 
"Peter  Pencil"  (Everett)  99. 

"Pindar"  (Wolcot)  80,  90,  100. 
"Porcupine"    (Cobbett)   106,  123;  Works  of  150. 
"Quince"   (Story)   100. 
Peterboro,  N.   H.   93. 
Peters,  Judge  Richard  136,  161,  202. 

Richard,  Jr.  136,  157,  161,  212. 

Philadelphia   44,   74,   90,   93,   106-9,   113,  122,  124-5,   129-130,  134,  153n., 
154,  158  and  n.,  160,  162,  169  and  n.,  170,  179,  187,  189, 
191,    197,    199,    201,    203-6,    212-13,    215,    217;    Dennie's 
journey  to  110;    sketch   of,   in   1800   111-12;    Dennie's 
life  in  113-120;  press  of  122-4;  magazines  of  134-5,  137; 
writers  of  135-8,  153,  155;  Moore's  visit  to  170-3;  pub- 
lic library  177. 
Academy  161-2. 
Athenaeum  160. 
Philosophical   Society  160,  199. 
Philadelphia  Book,   The   177n. 

History   of    (Scharf  and  Westcott)    133n.,   158n.,   177n. 
Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences  160. 
Magazine  and  Review  135. 

Magazines  and  Their  Contributors  (Smyth)  135  and  n.; 
references  to  146n.,  157n.,  158n.,  159n.,  160,  172n.,  174, 
187n.,  189n. 
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Pursuits   of  Literature    (Davis)    154n.,   156n.,    166,   186n., 
193;    account  of   154-6;    quoted    155-6,    160-1,    164,   166, 
168,  175,  186. 
Recorder  122. 

Souvenir   (Hall)    24n.,  53n.,   57,   160,   165,  175,  177n.,  200, 
212-3,  216n. 

"Philenia"   (Mrs.  Morton)   69,  76,  89,  102  and  n. 
Philology  or  Criticism,  in  the  Tablet  82;   in  the  Port  Folio  147. 
Physick,  Philip  Syng  136. 
Pickering,  Timothy  107,  108,  129,  196;   Dennie  secretary  to  112,  114-5, 

179;    Papers   108,   129,    196n. 
Picture  of  Boston  196. 
Pierpont,   John   136. 

Pigmies  Are  Pigmies  Still   (Vigil  Essay)    67. 
Pills,  Poetical,  Political  and  Philosophical  (Fessenden)  98. 
Pimlico,  England  16. 

Pitt,  William,  Letters  in  the  Port  Folio  142. 
Planets,   The,  Essays   193. 
Pleasures  and  Desire   (Lewis)    169n. 
Pleasures  of  Hope  (Campbell)   169. 
Plymouth,  Mass.  77,  119,  128. 
Poe,  Edgar  Allen  70. 

Poems,  Chiefly  Written   in   South   Carolina    (Davis)    154. 
Dramatic  and  Miscellaneous    (Warren)    43n.,   77. 
Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Serious  (Wilson)  203. 
of  Religion  and  Society   (Adams)    167. 
of  Thomas  Little   (Moore)    150,  170  and  n. 
Relating  to  America   (Moore)   170. 
Poetical  and  Miscellaneous  Works  (Elliott)   98. 
Political  Applications  (Dennie  and  Tyler)  103. 
Gazette  94,  100. 
Greenhouse  135n. 

Portraits  (Colon  and  Spondee)  125. 
Political  Synopses,  in  Port  Folio  143. 
Views  of  Dennie  116-7,  120-1. 
Writings   (Dickinson)   150. 
Porcupine's  Gazette  106n.,  122,  124. 

Port  Folio,  The  81,  135  and  n.,  150;  announcement  of  134;  Prospectus 
148,  149  (quoted  138-141);  first  number  141-2;  depart- 
ments 142-8;  first  year  142-9;  contributors — The  Tues- 
day Club  157-163,  other  American  writers  163-8,  and 
English  writers  168-173;  high  tide  174;  essays  in  147-8, 
176-7;  publishers  178,  193n.;  new  series  (1806)  193, 
(1809)  202;  borrowings  from  English  magazines  194-5; 
change  of  owners  201;  monthly  review  206-7;  national 
reputation  of  207-8;  subsequent  editors  162-3,  205-6, 
214-5;  later  history  of  214-5. 
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Portland  (Falmouth),  Maine  65,  166. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  56-7,  95,  101,  166. 

Power  of  Music,  The  (L.  P.)  217. 

Powers  of  Genius   (Linn)    150,  153  and  n.,  159. 

Praise  of  Dulness    (Farrago  Essay)    81. 

Preacher  Essays    (Buckingham)    92. 

Preble,    Commodore   Edward   206. 

Prescott,  Lucy   37. 

Doctor  Oliver  40. 

Judge  Oliver  37. 

Colonel  William  37. 

William    H.    90,    158n. 

President  Frigate,   Account   of  Launching   126-7,  219. 
Priestley,   Rev.    Joseph    131,    136,    159,    207. 
Princeton  University  (College  of  New  Jersey),  graduates  mentioned  44, 

161,   162,   205. 
Mass.   99n. 
"Proclus"  204. 

Prosperity  of  America    (L.  P.)   217. 
Proteus   Essays    82,   112. 
Proud,  Robert  136. 
Providence,  R.  I.  205. 
"Publicola"    (Adams)    50. 
Pursuits  of  Literature    (Mathias)    154n. 
Pye,  William  James  82. 

Quakers  137,  140,  166. 

Queen  Street    (Court  Street),  Boston  18,   72. 
Quincy,  Edmund  31,   82,  165n. 
Josiah,  Jr.  19. 

.Josiah,  3rd  27n.,   31,  35,  77,  165n.;    sketch  of  165. 
Radcliffe,  Anne,  Criticism  of  190,   217. 
Raguet,  Condy,  sketch  of  203. 
Rambler   Essays    (Johnson)    79. 
Ramsay,  David  150. 
Randolph,  John  182  and  n.,  183. 
Raritan    River    154-5. 
Readers  and  Correspondents.   To.   department  86n.,   88,  174,   187,   191, 

207;  quoted  144-5,  169,  188,  192. 
Rebecca,  Story  of  (L.  P.)  217. 

Record  of  William  Spooner  and  His  Descendants  52. 
Records  of  the  Church  in  Brattle  Square  19n. 
Reed,    Isaac    187-9. 

Reflections  in  Solitude   (Ewing)    146,  160. 
Religionist  Essays  (Fessenden)   85. 

Remarks  on  the  Jacobiniad  (Gardiner)   72  and  n.,  76,  81. 
Reminiscences,  Moral  Poems,  and  Translations    (Fellowes)    4. 
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Reports  of  Cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont    (Tyler)    66. 

Republican  or  'Anti-Democrat,  The,  (Baltimore)   166. 

Restlessness  for  Gold    (L.   P.)    217. 

Restorator  Essays  (Gardiner)  185. 

Retaliation,  or  the  Editor  106. 

Reviews,  The  British  88,  148,  174,  194,  206-7,  215;   list  of  194. 

Reynolds,   Frederick    71. 

Rhode  Island  205. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  Letters  of,  in  the  Port  Folio  142. 

Richmond  (Virginia)  Recorder  181,  208. 

Rights  and  Wrongs,  Policy  and  Power,  of  the  U.  8.   (Ingersoll)   159. 

Rights  of  Man  (Paine)   144. 

Rio   de   Janeiro,   Brazil   203. 

Rittenhouse,  David  111,  175. 

Roberts,  Mrs.  152. 

Robertson,   Dr.  William   128. 

Rochester,  Mass.  26,  44. 

Rogers,  Dame  22. 

Rolliad,  The  81. 

Romney,  Frigate  19. 

Rose,  Robert   (pseudonyms,  Asmodeo,  etc.)   166,  172,  176-7,  206;  sketch 

of  166. 
Rowlandson,    Narrative    of    the    Captivity    and    Restoration    of    Mrs. 

Mary   14. 

Rowson,  Sarah   (Halswell)   90;   sketch  of  77. 
Roxbury,  Mass.  25,  101;   Town  of  (Drake)    25n. 
Royal   (Farrago  Essay)   81. 
Ruffhead,  Owen  82  and  n. 
Rumford,   Count    (Benjamin   Thompson)    90. 
Runner,  The:  or  Indian  Talk  (Colon  and  Spondee)    87. 
Rural  Repository  48,  50n. 

Sketches  164. 

Wanderer  (Elliott)   98,  103,  147,  164. 
Rush,  Dr.  Benjamin  111,  124,  136,  150,  161. 

Richard  136,  157;    sketch  of  161. 
Rush  Light,  The   (Cobbett)   124. 
Russell,  Benjamin  74  and  n.,  106. 

Joseph,  printer  18,  72. 
Rutgers  College   93,  110. 
Ruth,  Story  of   (L.  P.)   217. 
Rutland,  Mass.  99n. 
Ryland,  Frederick  90n. 

Sabin,   Joseph   132. 
Sack  of  Rome  (Warren)   77. 
Salem,  Mass.  lOOn.,  lOln.,  206. 
Salisbury,  England  153-4. 
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Sallust,  Projected  Translation  of  128. 

Sally,   (slave)   181-2. 

Salmagundi  Papers   (Irving  and  Paulding)   191  and  n.,  222. 

Sam  Scapegrace   (American  Lounger  Essay)    177. 

Samson,  Story  of    (L.  P.)    217. 

Samuel,  Story  of  (L.  P.)   193. 

"Samuel   Saunter"    177. 

Sanderson,  John  136,  158,  162. 

Sansom,  Joseph  204. 

Saturday  Club,  Boston  157. 

Saturday  Evening  Herald,  Baltimore   206. 

Saunderson's  History  of  Charlestown,  N.  H.  45n.,  96n. 

Saunterer  Essays  85. 

Savage,  James,   Genealogical  History  of  New  England  quoted  14. 

Scharf  and  Westcott  133n.,  158n.,  177n. 

Schenck's  History  of  Fairfield,   Conn.   9n. 

Schuylkill  River  186. 

Science  of  Sanctity   (Fessenden)    90. 

Scientific  notices,  in   the  Port  Folio  205. 

Scotland   118,    164. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter  90,  150,  173,  180,  191n.,  207. 

Scottish  Pastorals    (Hogg)    150. 

Scourge  of  Aristocracy  48.        * 

Scribbler  Essays  207. 

Seabury,  Bishop  Samuel  56. 

Sedition  and  Rebellion  (L.  P.)  217. 

"Sedley"    (Hall)   163. 

Select  Reviews  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Magazines  160. 

Semple,  Robert,  sketch  of  168. 

Senate,  U.   S.   65,   95,  165,  180,   182. 

Sergeant  Family  136. 

Thomas  158,  162. 
Sermons  of  YoricTc   (Sterne)    88. 
Sewall    Jonathan  Mitchell  145,  150,  166;  Poems  166. 

Judge    Samuel    16. 
Shakespeare,  parodies  of  104,   106;   criticism  of   160;    American  early 

editions  of  187. 
Shaw,  Dr.  John  145,   167. 

Shay's   Rebellion   65;    History  of   (Minot)    75. 
Sherzer,  Jane  187  and  n.,  189n. 
Shewell,  Stephen  169. 

Shreds  of  Criticism   (Colon  and   Spondee)    94,  103. 
Sidney,  Algernon  192  and  n.,  197. 
Sigourney,  Lydia  Huntley  136. 
"Simon  Spunky"    (Fessenden)    68,  98,  164. 
Simpson,  Henry  113,  153. 
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Sketch  Club,  New  York  157. 
Sketches  in  Verse   (Rose)   166. 
Slander   (Dennie)    110. 
Smith,  Charlotte  87,  190. 

Elihu  Hubbard  100,   137n.,  156. 

Jeremiah  98;  sketch  of  93. 

Martha  (Olcott)   58. 

William    136. 

and   Maxwell,   printers   193n.,   201n. 
Smollett,   Tobias,    Letters   of,    in  Port   Folio    142,    174;    Biography    of 

(Anderson)    200. 

Smyth,   Albert   H.    135    (see   Philadelphia  Magazines   and   Their   Con- 
tributors). 

Socialis  Essays   (Dennie?)   42. 
Song  (Shaw),  quoted  167. 
South  America   163. 

Carolina  164;  University  of  207n. 
South  Carolina  Gazette  164. 

Front  Street,  Philadelphia  130. 

Third  Street,  Philadelphia  201n. 
Southey,  Robert  150,   189,  191,  207. 
Sowers,   Christopher   113n. 
Spanish,  Dennie's  study  of  118. 
Sparks,  Jared  157,  158n. 
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SPENSER'S   USE   OF   IRISH   HISTORY   IN   THE 
VEUE  OF  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  IRELAND 

BY  FRANK  F.  COVINGTON,  JR. 

At  least  sixteen  of  the  last  eighteen  years  of  Spenser's 
life  were  spent  in  Ireland.  From  1580,  when  he  accom- 
panied Lord  Grey,  as  secretary,  to  the  "salvage  island," 
until  1599,  the  year  of  his  death,  the  author  of  the  Faerie 
Queene  lived  his  life,  except  for  two  visits  to  England,  of 
perhaps  a  year's  duration  each,  in  the  country  to  which 
fortune  rather  than  inclination  called  him.  For  more  than 
half  of  that  time  he  was  connected  with  the  administration, 
in  one  or  another  official  capacity.  That  during  those  years 
he  must  have  become  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
country  in  which  he  lived  is  a  reasonable  assumption.  There 
is  ample  testimony,  indeed,  that  he  was  keenly  interested 
in  Irish  affairs,  as  witness  the  political  allegory  in  the 
Faerie  Queene,  which  editors  and  critics  since  the  time  of 
Upton  have  been  busily  interpreting,  and  the  elaborate  dis- 
cussion of  the  Irish  problem  in  the  Veue  of  the  Present 
State  of  Ireland. 

But  the  extent  of  Spenser's  knowledge  of  his  Irish  en- 
vironment has  never  been  more  than  fragmentarily  inves- 
tigated. Such  studies  on  this  subject  as  have  appeared  have 
been  concerned  mainly  with  the  interpretation  of  the  alle- 
gory in  the  passages  of  the  Faerie  Queene  in  which  clear 
reference  or  veiled  allusion  is  made  to  Ireland.  Detailed 
account  of  these  would  be  out  of  place  here;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  their  results  seem  to  show  that  there  are  undenia- 
bly allusions  in  Spenser's  long  allegorical  poem  to  events 
in  the  history  of  Ireland.  The  greater  number  of  these  are 
naturally  found  in  Book  V,  the  theme  of  which  is,  in  large 
part,  the  rescue  of  Ireland  from  the  aggressions  of  Spain 
and  the  spirit  of  rebellion.  Still  better  testimony,  however, 
to  the  fact  that  Spenser  had  some  knowledge  of  Irish  history 
is  found  in  the  Veue.  In  this  tract,  which  is  a  mine  of  infor- 
mation, as  yet  largely  unworked,  concerning  Spenser's 
knowledge  of  and  attitude  toward  Ireland,  both  legendary 
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and  authentic  Irish  history  are  employed  in  close  connection 
with  the  author's  discussion  of  Ireland's  "evils"  and  of  their 
cure.  If  we  can  arrive  at  some  conclusions,  even  tentative 
ones,  as  to  what  Spenser  knew  of  Ireland's  past,  and  where 
he  got  his  information,  we  shall  perhaps  be  able  to  throw  a 
little  light  on  the  problems  of  Spenser's  relation  to  his  en- 
vironment and  his  use  of  sources  in  general.  The  aim  of 
this  paper  is  to  present  material  which  will  help  to  answer 
the  questions:  (1)  What  did  Spenser  know  about  Irish 
history?  (2)  What  were  his  sources?  (3)  What  was  his 
attitude  toward  his  sources?  and  (4)  What  was  his  method 
in  his  treatment  of  his  material? 


The  legendary  history  of  Ireland  is  briefly  alluded  to  in 
the  two  passages  in  the  Faerie  Queene  in  which  the  chron- 
icles of  the  early  British  kings  are  set  forth, — that  is,  in 
the  tenth  canto  of  Book  II  and  in  the  third  canto  of  Book 
III.  In  these  we  find  Ireland  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  alleged  conquests  of  the  early  hero-kings  of  England. 
In  the  forty-first  stanza  of  the  first-mentioned  canto  we 
find  an  account  of  Gurgunt,  who,  according  to  Spenser,  had 
dominion  over  Ireland. 

"Next  them  did  Gurgunt,  great  Belinus  sonne, 

In  rule  succeede,  and  eke  in  fathers  praise: 

He  Easterland  subdewd,  and  Denmarke  wonne, 

And  of  them  both  did  foy  and  tribute  raise, 

The  which  was  dew  in  his  dead  fathers  daies. 

He  also  gave  to  fugitives  of  Spayne, 

Whom  he  at  sea  found  wandering  from  their  waies, 

A  seate  in  Ireland  safely  to  remayne, 

Which  they  should  hold  of  him,  as  subject  to  Britayne."1 

The  other  reference  to  Ireland  is  found  in  the  thirty- 
third  stanza  of  the  other  canto. 

"All  which  his  sonne  Careticus  awhile 

Shall  well  defend,  and  Saxons  powre  suppresse, 

Untill  a  straunger  king,  from  unknowne  soyle 


Quoted  from  the  Cambridge  edition  of  Spenser's  poems,  p.  301.  The 
Globe  edition  has  "Gurgiunt." 
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Arriving,  him  with  multitude  oppresse; 
Great  Gormond,  having  with  huge  mightinesse 
Ireland  subdewd,  and  therein  fixt  his  throne, 
Like  a  swift  otter,  fell  through  emptiness, 
Shall  overswim  the  sea  with  many  one 
Of  his   Norveyses,  to  assist  the   Britons  fone." 

Spenser's  chief  source  for  these  two  passages  was  Geof- 
frey of  Monmouth ;  but  he  was  influenced  also  by  Holinshed. 
These  facts  have  been  demonstrated  by  Miss  Carrie  A.  Har- 
per, in  her  monograph,  "The  Sources  of  the  British  Chron- 
icle History  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene,"2  in  which  she  ex- 
amines all  the  possible  sources  upon  which  Spenser  could 
have  drawn  for  his  statements  in  these  two  cantos  concern- 
ing the  early  British  kings,  and  points  out  those  to  which  he 
was  most  indebted.  Her  conclusions  concerning  both  Spen- 
ser's sources  and  his  methods  of  using  them  are  very  inter- 
esting and  quite  to  our  present  purpose.  She  finds,  in  the 
first  place,  that  "much  of  Spenser's  chronicle  material 
agrees  in  detail  as  well  as  in  general  outline  with  Geoffrey's 
Historia";3  in  the  second  place,  that  "Spenser  occasionally 
drew  from  Caxton,  Grafton,  Camden,  Lloyd,  the  Tragedy 
of  Gorboduc,  and  possibly  also  from  Nennius  and  Warner; 
and  frequently  was  influenced  by  Harding,  Stow,  the  Mir- 
ror for  Magistrates,  and  Holinshed";4  and  "in  the  third 
place  that  in  a  single  passage  Spenser  often  drew  from  sev- 
eral authorities."5 

Miss  Harper  finds,  furthermore,  two  characteristics  in 
Spenser's  treatment  of  his  sources  worth  noting.  "The 
first  is  that  no  statement  is  made  doubtfully  ....  We  al- 
ways seem  to  be  dealing  with  unquestionable  fact.  The 


2Bryn  Mawr,  1910.  See  pp.  96-98  and  151-152.  For  the  first  pass- 
age, Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Historia  Regum  Britanniae,  ed.  San 
Marte,  Halle,  1854,  III,  11-12,  pp.  39-40;  Holinshed,  1577,  p.  21,  ibid., 
1587,  First  Inhabitation  of  Ireland,  (vol.  II)  p.  58;  for  the  second, 
G.  of  M.,  XI,  8,  pp.  159-160,  Hoi.,  Hist.  (1577),  pp.  144  ff.,  Hist,  of 
Ireland,  pp.  14,  16. 

3Op.  cit..,  p.  172. 

*Ibid.,  p.  177. 

5Ibid.,  p.  178. 
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second  characteristic  is  that  the  story  is  told  strictly  from 
the  British  point  of  view."6 

Briefly,  then,  Miss  Harper's  conclusions  are  that  Spenser 
followed  in  the  main  one  authority,  but  consulted  all  that 
had  any  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  at  times  made  his  nar- 
rative a  composite  from  more  than  one  source ;  that  he  used 
his  sources  uncritically ;  and  that  he  displayed  in  his  narra- 
tive thoroughgoing  patriotism.  These  conclusions  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  true  of  his  study  and  employment  of  Irish 
history. 

With  regard  to  his  sources,  however,  our  findings  will  be 
different.  The  authorities  upon  which  he  could  draw  for 
facts  about  Ireland,  historical  or  otherwise,  were  much 
fewer  than  those  cited  in  Miss  Harper's  study  of  the  Faerie 
Queene.  In  histories  of  England  in  Spenser's  time,  Ireland 
was  mentioned  only  incidentally  and  briefly.  There  were, 
however,  several  works  giving  or  pretending  to  give  the 
chief  facts  about  Irish  history,  and  with  all  of  these  Spen- 
ser seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  familiar. 

The  standard  work  on  Ireland  in  the  sixteenth  century 
was  comprised  in  the  two  books  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Ger- 
ald de  Barri,  better  known  as  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  the 
Topographia  Hiberniae  and  the  Expugnatio  Hiberniae." 
These,  written  in  Latin  in  the  twelfth  century,  purported  to 
give  a  detailed  description  of  Ireland,  and  an  account  of  the 
"conquest"  of  the  country  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  II  of 
England.  In  spite  of  the  manifest  errors  of  prejudice  and 
observation  of  the  one  and  the  limited  historical  scope  of 
the  other,  they  remained  for  centuries  the  authoritative 
works  on  Ireland.  When  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Holinshed  was  issued  in  1587,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
include  as  a  part  of  the  account  of  Ireland  a  translation  of 


«/6td.,  pp.  180-81. 

7  Printed  in  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages  ("Rolls  Series'),  ed.  by  J.  F.  Di- 
mock.  There  is  a  translation  in  the  Bohn  Library. 
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the  Expugnatio,  under  the  title  of  "The  Conquest  of  Ire- 
land."8 

In  the  sixteenth  century  renewed  interest  in  England's 
troubled  dependency  gave  rise  to  the  composition  of  inde- 
pendent and  more  complete  works  on  Ireland.  The  first  of 
these  seems  to  'have  been  a  sketch  by  the  Jesuit  Edmund 
Campion,  which,  dignified  by  the  title  of  "Historic  of  Ire- 
land," was  written  in  1571.  This  was  a  compilation  itself 
owing  much  to  Giraldus,  but  bringing  the  compass  of  the 
history  down  to  the  date  of  composition.  It  was  not 
printed,  apparently,  until  1633.9  In  1584  one  Richard  Stani- 
hurst  or  Stanyhurst,  a  native  and  resident  of  Ireland,  pub- 
lished at  Antwerp  a  Latin  work  on  Ireland  entitled  De 
Rebus  in  Hibernia  Gestis.10  It  is  based  largely  on  the  works 
of  Giraldus,  and  adds  little  to  the  historical  data  adduced  by 
that  author.  In  1586  appeared  the  first  edition  of  William 
Camden's  Britannia,  which  contained  a  brief  account  of  Ire- 
land and  the  Irish,  including  some  historical  material.11 

In  the  same  year  appeared  George  Buchanan's  Rerum 
Scoticarum  Historiae,  a  work  of  great  learning  and  some 
acumen,  in  which  the  early  colonizations  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are  discussed  at  considerable  length.  In  general, 


8Since  the  1577  and  1587  editions  of  Holinshed  are  not  easily  ac- 
cessible, I  have  quoted  from  the  reprint  of  1808,  which  is  apparently 
based  on  the  edition  of  1587. 

9By  Sir  James  Ware,  the  noted  Irish  antiquarian;  and  reprinted 
with  Ware's  notes  in  1809,  at  Dublin,  together  with  Spenser's  Veue, 
Hanmer's  History,  and  Marlburrough's  Chronicles.  It  is  from  this 
edition — Ancient  Irish  Histories — that  quotations  are  made  in  this 
paper.  The  earlier  edition  is  rare  and  not  easily  accessible. 

According  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  Campion's 
work  was  printed  by  Stanihurst  in  the  second  edition  of  Holinshed 
(1587) ;  but  this  is  clearly  an  error.  Stanihurst  borrowed  from  the 
Historic  very  freely  but  without  acknowledgment. 

"Apparently  never  reprinted. 

"Besides  the  first  edition,  at  least  two  others  appeared  in  Spen- 
ser's life-time.  There  is  some  evidence  that  Spenser  used  the  edition 
of  1594. 
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the  affairs  of  Ireland  receive  attention  only  in  so  far  as  they 
are  related  to  those  of  Scotland.12 

The  next  year  the  second  edition  of  Holinshed's  Chron- 
icles was  brought  out.  In  this  edition  the  section  devoted 
to  Ireland  included  not  only  the  translation  of  Giraldus's 
Expugnatio  but  an  account  of  early  Ireland  by  Stanihurst, 
and  a  narrative  of  Ireland's  history  from  the  events  related 
by  Giraldus  to  the  year  1586  by  one  John  Hooker,  or  Vowell. 

These  (excluding  Campion)  were  the  authorities  upon 
which  Spenser  had  to  depend  for  his  information  about 
Irish  history,  so  far  as  printed  sources  were  available. 
Since  the  material  in  Holinshed  was  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  detailed,  Spenser  naturally  turned  to  this  work  as 
his  main  source.  Holinshed,  then,  was  Spenser's  chief  au- 
thority for  the  facts  of  Irish  history  as  set  forth  in  the 
Veue  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland,  as  will  be  presently 
shown.13 

There  is  evidence,  however,  not  always  conclusive  but 
strongly  suggestive,  that  Spenser  was  acquainted  with  and 
consulted  the  other  authorities  also.  Whether  or  not  he 
knew  Giraldus  Cambrensis  in  the  original  Latin  is  not 
certain,  but  he  must  have  read  the  translation  of  the  Ex- 
pugnatio in  Holinshed.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  he  would 
have  neglected  a  work  of  such  reputation,  especially  since 
the  Anglo-Norman  writer  is  acknowledged  by  Campion  and 
Stanihurst  as  an  important  source.  Campion's  work,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  was  not  accessible  to  Spenser  in  print, 
but  it  is  possible  that  he  read  it  in  manuscript.  It  was  cer- 
tainly well  known  to  Stanihurst,  who  incorporated  numer- 
ous passages  from  it  in  his  contribution  to  Holinshed's 


12An  edition  edited  by  the  Scottish  scholar  Ruddiman  was  pub- 
lished at  Leyden,  in  1725.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Professor  J.  M. 
Berdan,  of  Yale  University,  I  have  been  able  to  make  use  of  this 
edition.  For  the  general  reader,  a  convenient  edition  is  that  in  En- 
glish, published  at  Glasgow  in  1827,  translated  and  edited  by  James 
Aikman. 

13Prof.  Edwin  Greenlaw  ("Spenser  and  British  Imperialism,"  Mod. 
Philol,  IX  (1912),  pp.  347ff.)  points  out  Spenser's  indebtedness  in 
the  Veue  to  Holinshed. 
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Chronicles.  That  a  number  of  manuscript  copies  of  a  pio- 
neer work  on  Irish  history  should  have  been  in  circulation 
in  Ireland  during  Spenser's,  residence  there  is  highly  prob- 
able. The  popularity  of  treatises  on  Irish  subjects  at  this 
time  is  attested  by  the  number  of  extant  manuscripts  of  the 
Veue  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland.  That  Spenser  did 
consult  Campion's  work  is  suggested  by  a  passage  in  the 
Veue  in  his  discussion  of  the  degeneration  of  the  "old  En- 
glish" families  in  Ireland  into  "wild  Irish."  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  contention  he  cites  the  cases  of  the  Butlers  and 
the  Geraldines,  whose  quarrels  led  to  the  subversion  of  En- 
glish power  in  Ireland.  "This  ye  may  see  playnely  discov- 
ered," says  Irenaeus,  the  chief  interlocutor  of  the  dia- 
logue, "by  a  letter  written  from  the  cittizens  of  Corke  out 
of  Ireland  to  the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury  then  in  England,  and 
remayning  yet  upon  record,  both  in  the  Towre  of  London, 
and  also  amongest  the  Chronicles  of  Ireland."14  Now  if  we 
turn  to  Holinshed,  Spenser's  usual  authority,  we  find,  in 
both  the  1577  and  the  1587  edition,  an  account  of  a  simi- 
lar letter,  not  from  Cork,  but  from  Richard,  Duke  of  York, 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  not  Shrewsbury.15  Since 
Shrewsbury  and  Salisbury  are  much  alike,  an  error  in 
transcription  may  be  responsible  for  the  form  used  by 
Spenser.  But  examination  of  Campion  suggests  the  solu- 
tion. On  pages  139-142  of  Ware's  edition  of  Campion16 
is  reproduced  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV  by  "the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  towne 


14Globe  edition  of  Spenser,  p.  636.  The  Veue  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  Irenaeus,  an  Englishman,  just  returned  from  Ire- 
land, and  Eudoxus,  an  Englishman  resident  in  England.  I  have 
quoted  from  the  Globe  text,  for  the  sake  of  convenient  reference. 

15This  fact  was  verified  for  me  by  research  in  the  Harvard  Li- 
brary; the  page  reference  in  the  1587  ed.  was  not  supplied.  In 
the  1577  ed.  the  letter  is  found  in  I,  p.  73;  in  the  1808  ed.  it  is  in  VI, 
p.  267. 

l6Anc.  Irish  Hist.,  Dublin,  1809,  I.  Campion's  Historic  follows  the 
Veue,  with  separate  pagination.  The  validity  of  this  contention  de- 
pends, of  course,  on  the  accuracy  of  this  text.  I  have  been  unable 
to  consult  the  1633  edition. 
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of  Corke"  to  the  then  Lord  Deputy.  According  to  a  foot- 
note on  page  139  this  letter  was  "copied  out  of  an  old  Rec- 
ord bearing  no  date."  A  few  pages  further  on  (p.  146) 
another  letter  is  reproduced,* this  from  Richard  Duke  of 
York,  "To  the  right  worshipfull  and  with  all  my  heart  en- 
tirely beloved  brother,  the  Earle  of  Shrewsbury."  This 
latter  passage  is  apparently  the  source  of  Spenser's  Shrews- 
bury. The  explanation  of  Spenser's  blunder  probably  is 
that,  depending  on  his  memory  (as  he  often  did)  for  his 
data  in  this  instance,  he  confused  the  two  letters  he  recalled 
having  read  in  Campion,  attributing  the  destination  of  the 
second  letter  to  the  first.  If  Hoiinshed  had  been  his  source, 
he  would  have  used  presumably  the  name  there  given,  "Sal- 
isbury."17 

That  Spenser  read  Stanihurst's  De  Rebus  is  suggested 
by  a  passage  in  the  Veue  in  which  he  criticizes  the  Irish 
writer  for  carelessness  and  misinformation.  After  Irena- 
eus  has  called  attention  to  a  common  Irish  war-cry,  "Fer- 
ragh,"18  as  evidence  of  the  Scottish  or  Scythian  origin  of 
the  Irish  race,  Eudoxus,  the  other  interlocutor  in  the  dia- 
logue, replies: 

"Believe  me,  this  observation  of  yours,  Irenaeus,  is  very  good  and 
delightfull;  farr  beyond  the  blunt  conceit  of  some,  who  (I  remem- 
ber) have  upon  the  same  woord  Ferragh,  made  a  very  gross  con- 
jecture; as  namely  Mr.  Stanihurst,  who  though  he  be  the  same  coun- 
try man  borne,  that  should  searche  more  neerely  into  the  secrett  of 
these  thinges,  yet  hath  strayed  from  the  trueth  all  the  heavens  wide 
(as  they  say)  for  he  thereupon  groundeth  a  very  gross  imagination, 
that  the  Irish  should  discend  from  the  Aegyptians  which  came  into 
that  iland,  first  under  the  leading  of  one  Scota  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
rao,  wherupon  they  use  (sayeth  he)  in  all  theyr  battells  to  call  upon 


17Campion  was  evidently  Holinshed's  (more  exactly  Stanihurst's) 
source,  as  a  collation  of  the  passages  in  the  two  texts  will  show. 

18Globe  ed.,  p.  632.  I  have  substituted  the  spelling  of  Ware's  and 
Grosart's  texts  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Globe,  "Farrih."  The 
form  "Ferragh"  is  more  likely  to  have  been  what  Spenser  wrote, 
since  it  is  nearer  to  the  names  "Fergus,"  and  "Ferragus,"  which 
Spenser  considers  the  origin  of  the  war-cry.  On  this  point  see  "An- 
other View  of  Spenser's  Linguistics,"  Studies  in  Philology  (April, 
1922),  XIX,  245-246. 
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the  name  of  Pharao,  crying  Ferragh,  Ferragh.19  Surely  he  shootes 
wyde  on  the  bowe  hand,  and  very  farr  from  the  marke.  For  I  would 
first  knowe  of  him  what  auncient  ground  of  authoritye  he  hath  for 
such  a  senceless  fable,  and  yf  he  found  it  in  any  of  the  rude  Irish 
bookes,  as  it  may  be  he  had,  yet  (me  seemes)  that  a  man  of  his 
learning  should  not  soe  lightly  have  bene  carryed  away  with  old  wives 
tales  from  approovance  of  his  owne  reason;  for  whether  Scota  be  an 
Aegyptian  woord  or  smacke  of  any  learning  or  judgement  lett  the 
learned  judge.  But  this  Scota  cometh  rather  of  the  Greeke  scotos, 
that  is,  darkness,  which  hath  not  lett  him  see  the  light  of  the 
trueth."20 

There  are  three  indications  in  the  foregoing  passage  that 
point  to  an  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  Spenser  with  Stani- 
hurst's  Latin  work,  as  well  as  with  that  writer's  contribu- 
tion to  Holinshed.  In  the  first  place  he  mentions  "Mr. 
Stanihurst,"  not  Holinshed,  as  being  responsible  for  the 
blunders  cited.  Secondly,  the  mention  of  the  Irish  war- 
cry  occurs  in  the  De  Rebus,  but  not  in  Holinshed.  The 
passage  to  which  Spenser  takes  exception  is  probably  the 
following : 

"Totus  autem  tarn  equitatus,  quam  peditatus,  quoties  ad  manus 
&  pugnam  venitur,  alta  voce,  PHAREO,  PHARRO,  inclamat.  Utrum 
a  rege  Pharaone,  Gandeli  socero,  an  ab  alia  caussa  [sic]  clamor  iste 
natus,  parum  ad  rem  attinet  explicare."21 

Camden,  it  is  true,  mentions  this  cry  among  the  Irish 
"mores." 

"In  bello  pro  tuba  tibia  utriculari  in  usu  est,  ligaturas  portant, 
preculas  recitant,  &  in  congressu  Pharroh  quam  acerrime  clamant 

»  22 

Stanihurst,  however,  was  almost  certainly  Spenser's 
source,  as  he  probably  was  Camden's.  That  Spenser  either 
did  not  read  the  passage  carefully,  or  that  he  was  depend- 
ing upon  a  defective  memory,  is  almost  equally  clear,  for 
the  Irish  writer  does  not  assert  that  the  name  of  the  Egyp- 
tian king  was  the  origin  of  the  war-cry ;  he  merely  suggests 


19Globe  ed.  "Farrih,  Farrih"   (p.  632). 

20Globe  ed.,  pp.  632-33. 

21Op.  cit.,  p.  43. 

22Britannia,  ed.  1586,  p.  523;  ed.  1600,  p.  791. 
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it.  Finally,  for  Spenser's  whimsical  derivation  of  the  name 
Scota  from  the  Greek  oxoros  he  was  probably  indebted  to 
De  Rebus.  Here  again  we  find  in  Camden  a  passage  some- 
what similar  to  that  in  Stanihurst;  but  the  evidence  seems 
to  point  to  the  De  Rebus  as  Spenser's  source.  In  a  discus- 
sion (too  long  to  quote  here)  concerning  the  supposed  ori- 
gin of  the  name  Scotia  (an  old  name  of  Scotland,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities),  the  Irish  writer  rejects  one  of  the 
current  opinions: 

"Subinsulsa  est  eorum  opinio,  qui  verbi  vim  Graecas  litteras 
revocantes,  a  vocula,  O-KOTOS  quod  obscuritatis  tenebris  fuerit  opacata, 
insulam  nominari  confirmat,  .  .  ."-3 

Camden  has  the  following: 

"Sed  ut  haec  opinio  [that  the  Scots  received  their  name  from  Scota, 
daughter  of  Pharaoh]  e  superstitione  &  imperitia  rudis  antiquitatis 
enata,  etiam  a  candidioribus  Scotis  reijcitur,  ita  altera  ilia  recentior 
a  Graeco  fonte  deducta,  quod  Scoti  dicantur  quasi  OTCOTIOI,  i.  furto 
concepti,  ut  in  gentis  fortissimae  contumeliam  ab  invidis  excogitata, 
mihi  prorsus  exploditur."24 

Spenser's  use  of  the  form  O-KOTOS,  and  his  relating  it  to  the 
meaning  "darkness,"  suggest  that  Stanihurst  was  his  source. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  demonstration  of  Spenser's  in- 
debtedness to  Holinshed,  Camden,  and  Buchanan,  there  re- 
mains to  be  considered  one  other  possible  source  for  his 
knowledge  of  Irish  history,  a  source  which  he  hinted  at  in 
the  passage  from  the  Veue  just  quoted:  the  "rude  Irish 
bookes."  These  were,  of  course,  the  Irish  chronicles,  which 
were  continuous  historical  narratives  written  in  the  Irish 
language  giving,  like  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  year  by 
year  the  principal  events  in  Ireland,  or  in  so  much  of  Ire- 
land as  came  within  the  purview  of  the  chronicler.  The 
most  important  of  these  works  are  the  Annals  of  Ulster, 
the  Annals  of  Boyle,  the  Annals  of  Clonmacnoise,  the  An- 
nals of  Loch  Ce,  and  the  so-called  "Annals  of  the  Four  Mas- 


23Stanihurst,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

z*Britannia,  ed.  1586,  p.  35;  ed.  1600,  p.  88. 
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ters"  (in  Irish,  "Annala  Rioghachta  Eireann").23  The 
earlier  parts  of  these  works,  which  gave  fabulous  accounts 
of  ancient  heroes  and  early  migrations,  were  naturally  open 
to  grave  suspicion,  and  the  incomplete  knowledge  of  them 
by  the  English  gave  rise  to  an  attitude  of  contemptuous 
skepticism.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  in  Spenser's 
time  still  extant  local  chronicles  and  records  in  churches 
and  monasteries.  Spenser  apparently  shared  the  current 
English  prejudice  against  all  Irish  writings,  as  well  as  the 
prevailing  ignorance  among  the  English  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. If,  then,  Spenser  could  not  read  the  Irish  chron- 
icles, and  would  not  have  believed  them  if  he  could  have 
read  them,  the  presumption  is  naturally  that  he  did  not 
draw  upon  Irish  sources.  And  yet  there  is  evidence  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  both  Irish  writings  and  Irish  tra- 
dition. This  evidence  is  found  first  in  his  own  statement 
(if  we  may  accept  Irenaeus  in  the  Veue  as  the  author's 
spokesman)  that  he  obtained  certain  facts  about  Ireland 
from  Irish  families;  secondly,  in  his  defence  (qualified  and 
limited,  it  is  true)  of  the  Irish  chronicles;  and  thirdly,  in 
his  use  of  certain  data  in  the  Veue  relating  to  Ireland  which 
he  could  not  have  found  in  his  regular  printed  authorities. 
In  this  discussion  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
Eudoxus  asks  for  information  concerning  the  right  of  the 
rebellious  Irish  chieftain  Feagh  McHugh  0 'Byrne,  to  the 
lands  he  was  then  holding.  Irenaeus  accedes  to  the  request, 
and  adds:  "I  will  not  only  discover  the  first  beginning  of 
his  privat  howse,  but  also  the  originall  of  all  his  sept  [clan] 
of  the  Birnes  and  Tooles,  so  farre  as  I  have  learned  the 
same  from  some  of  themselves,  and  gathered  the  rest  by 
reading;  .  .  .  ,"26  This  seems  to  mean  that  Spenser 
through  association  with  members  of  these  two  important 
clans  was  able  to  secure,  and  was  interested  enough  to  se- 
cure, genealogical  data  from  them ;  and  that  in  addition  he 


25The  "Annals  of  Loch  Ce"  have  been  published  in  the  Rolls  Series. 
The  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters"  were  published,  with  introduction 
and  critical  apparatus,  in  1851. 

26Globe  ed.,  p.  659. 
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consulted  historical  works  for  the  same  purpose.  What 
these  were  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it  is  probable  that 
detailed  accounts  of  Irish  families  would  be  found  only  in 
Irish  writings, — in  particular,  in  the  chronicles. 

Spenser's  defence  of  these  works  is  found  in  his  discus- 
sion of  Irish  origins.  Irenaeus,  after  explaining  to  Eudo- 
xus  that  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  been  colonized  in 
early  times  by  the  race  of  Scots,  proceeds  to  show  that  an- 
other "nation  coming  out  of  Spayne"  settled  in  Ireland,  and 
cites  the  "Irish  Chronicles"  as  authority.  Eudoxus  ex- 
presses surprise: 

"Eudox.  You  doe  very  boldly,  Irenaeus,  adventure  upon  the  his- 
torye  of  soe  auncient  times,  and  leane  to  confidently  unto  those  Irish 
Chronicles  which  are  most  fabulous  and  forged,  in  that  out  of  them 
you  dare  take  in  hand  to  lay  open  the  originall  of  such  a  nation  soe 
antique,  as  that  noe  monument  remayneth  of  her  beginning  and  first 
inhabiting  there;  specially  having  bene  in  those  times  allwayes  with- 
out letters,  but  onely  bare  traditions  of  times  and  remembraunces 
of  BARDES,  which  use  to  forge  and  falsifye  every  thing  as  they 
list,  to  please  or  displease  any  man."27 

Irenaeus  replies:  "Truly  I  must  confesse  I  doe  soe,  but  yet  not  soe 
absolutely  as  you  suppose.  I  doe  herin  relye  upon  those  Bards  or 
Irish  Chroniclers,  though  the  Irish  themselves,  through  theyr  igno- 
raunce  in  matters  of  learning  and  deepe  judgement,  doe  most  con- 
stantly beleve  and  avouch  them,  but  unto  them  besides  I  add  my  owne 
reading:  .  .  ,"28 

After  explaining  his  method  of  arriving  at  conclusions 
in  these  matters,  and  giving  a  list  of  authorities  on  (pre- 
sumably) ancient  migrations,  Irenaeus  reasserts  his  belief 
in  the  value  of  the  Irish  chronicles  if  used  cautiously : 

"though  .  .  .  they  have  clouded  the  trueth  of  those  times;  yet 
there  appeareth  amongst  them  some  reliques  of  the  true  antiqui- 
tye,  though  disguised,  which  a  well-eyed  man  may  happely  dis- 
cover and  find  out."29 

Eudoxus  objects  that  since  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land had  no  knowledge  of  letters,  the  bards  (i.  e.  chron- 


27Globe  ed.,  p.  625. 
2SIbid,  p.  625. 
-9Globe  ed.,  p.  626. 
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iclers),  coming  long  afterwards,  and  dependent  entirely 
upon  tradition,  were  unable  to  "deliver  certayntye  of  any 
thing."30 

Irenaeus  admits  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  bards,  but 
proceeds  to  explain  his  attitude  toward  the  chronicles: 

"but  yet  for  the  antiquitye  of  the  written  Chronicles  of  Ireland 
give  me  leave  to  say  something,  not  to  justifye  them,  but  to 
shewe  that  some  of  them  might  say  trueth."31 

He  then  explains  to  Eudoxus  that  the  Irish  had  "letters" 
•long  before  the  English,  and  points  out  the  source  whence 
the  letters  were  derived.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  Irish 
chronicles  "doe  err  in  the  circumstances,  not  in  the  mat- 
ter."32 

Finally,  Spenser  exhibits  in  the  Veue  detailed  knowledge 
of  certain  facts  in  Irish  history  that  he  could  not  have  ob- 
tained from  the  standard  and  conventional  sources.  One 
example  will  suffice  to  illustrate.  In  explaining  why  the 
Irish  "doe  stand  soe  stifly  against  all  rule  and  government," 
Irenaeus  points  out  that  during  the  struggle  in  England  be- 
tween the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  when  the  English 
lords  resident  in  Ireland  were  called  over  to  England,  the 
Irish  took  possession  again  of  the  lands  whence  they  had 
been  driven,  and  were  thus  able  to  resist  complete  English 
domination.  He  proceeds: 

"This  was  one  of  the  occasions  by  which  all  those  countryes 
which,  lying  neere  unto  any  mountaynes  or  Irish  desertes,  had 
bene  planted  with  English,  were  shortly  displanted  and  lost.  As 
namely  in  Mounster  all  the  landes  adjoyning  to  Slewloghir,33 
Arlo,34  and  the  bogg  of  Allone.35  In  Connaught  all  the  countryes 


™Ibid.,  p.  626. 
p.  626. 
p.  627. 

337.  e.,  Slewlougher,  a  moorland  region  in  County  Kerry. 

34The  vale  of  Aharlow,  near  Spenser's  home  in  County  Cork.  He 
celebrates  "Arlo  hill"  in  hte  "Mutabilitie"  cantos:  see  canto  VI, 
stanzas  36,  37,  54;  canto  VII,  stanzas  3  and  4. 

35The  "Bog  of  Allan,"  which  is,  according  to  Kitchin  (Faerie 
Queene,  Book  II,  note  on  p.  217),  "The  general  name  for  a  set  of 
turbaries  [places  where  peat  is  cut]  spread  over  a  wide  surface 
across  the  centre  of  the  country,  from  Wicklow  Head  to  Galway,  and 
from  Howth  Head  to  Sligo." 
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bordering  upon  the  Culvers,36  Mointerolis,37  and  Oroirke38  coun- 
trey.  In  Leinster  all  the  landes  neighbouring  unto  the  moun- 
taynes  of  Glaunmaleerih,39  unto  Shillelah,40  unto  the  Briskelah,41 
and  Polmonte.42  In  Ulster,  all  the  countreys  neere  unto  Tyrcon- 
nel,43  Tyrone44  and  the  Scotts."45 

In  none  of  Spenser's  acknowledged  sources  could  he  have 
obtained  all  these  data.  Some  of  the  places  mentioned  were 
quite  obscure — as  for  instance  "Polmonte"  and  "the  Bris- 
kelah"— and  were  not  to  be  found  in  printed  works.  The 
inference  is  then  that  Spenser's  sources  were  Irish  writings, 
or  Irish  traditions,  or  traditions  among  the  English  resident 
in  Ireland.  Possibly  he  drew  upon  all  three. 

There  is  additional  evidence  to  strengthen  this  inference. 
Spenser  himself  (i'.e.,  Irenaeus)  informs  us  that  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  Irish  poetry  through  translations. 

"Iren.  Yea  truly;  I  have  caused  diverse  of  them  [poems]  to 
be  translated  unto  me  that  I  might  understand  them;  and  surely 
they  savored  of  sweete  witt  and  good  invention,  but  skilled  not  of 
the  goodly  ornaments  of  Poetrye:  yet  were  they  sprinckled  with 
some  prety  flowers  of  theyr  owne  naturall  devise,  which  gave 


36The  "Curlews"  or  "Curlues,"  a  mountainous  region  in  County 
Sligo,  often  referred  to  in  the  Irish  State  Papers.  See  St.  P.  Irel., 
1586-88,  pp.  176,  177,  349. 

37A  region  in  County  Leitrim,  too  small  and  unimportant  to  be  re- 
corded on  maps. 

38The  country  dominated  by  the  powerful  clan  of  O'Rourkes,  main- 
ly in  County  Leitrim.  See  St.  P.  Irel.,  1592-96,  pp.  36,  105,  161,  180. 

39Glenmalure,  a  region  in  the  mountains  of  County  Wicklow,  where 
Spenser's  employer,  Lord  Grey,  suffered  disastrous  defeat  by  the 
Irish.  Spenser  was  probably  present. 

40The  town  of  Shillelagh,  in  County  Carlow. 

41An  obscure  region  in  County  Tipperary.  See  St.  P.  Irel.,  1596- 
97,  p.  192. 

42This  may  be  the  "Polmonton"  recorded  on  one  of  the  maps  of  the 
period  (Boazio's).  It  is  (or  was)  in  the  southwest  corner  of  County 
Carlow. 

43Or  Tirconnel:  the  region  now  embraced  (roughly)  in  County 
Donegal. 

44County  Tyrone,  in  Ulster. 

45The  Scots  had  settlements  in  County  Antrim,  Ulster.  Their  chief 
clan  was  that  of  the  MacDonnells.  See  Hill,  The  MacDonnetts  of 
Antrim,  Belfast,  1873.  For  this  passage,  see  Globe  ed.,  p.  615. 
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good  grace  and  comliness  unto  them,  the  which  it  is  greate  pittye 
to  see  soe  abused,  .  .  ."46 

It  was  easily  possible,  then,  for  Spenser  to  have  obtained 
historical  facts  from  Irish  writings.  Furthermore,  this 
was  quite  commonly  done  in  Spenser's  time.  English  offi- 
cials in  Ireland  often  had  recourse  to  these  works  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  English  claims  and  to  justify  various  ex- 
pedients of  English  policy.  In  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  relation 
of  his  services  in  Ireland  he  cites  the  "Irish  Chronicles"  as 
authority  for  historical  fact:  the  strong  castle  of  Roscom- 
mon,  he  says,  had  been  in  possession  of  disloyal  Irishmen 
for  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  "for  so  long  was  it  before 
that  it  was  betrayed,  and  the  English  constable  and  ward 
murdered,  as  I  found  in  the  Irish  Chronicles."47 

In  questions  concerning  claims  to  peerages  and  landhold- 
ings,  Irish  writings  were  often  consulted.  An  instance  is 
found  in  a  document  calendared  in  the  Irish  State  Papers 
for  the  year  1592,  entitled  "Proof  of  Matters  of  Fact  Con- 
tained in  the  Declaration  of  the  Title  of  the  Earl  of  Kildare 
to  Sligo."  The  second  "matter"  adduced  reads  as  follows: 
"2.  The  building  of  the  castle  and  monastery  of  Sligo,  by 
the  Earl's  ancestors,  is  proved  by  hearsay  of  many  wit- 
nesses, and  by  reading  of  'an  English  Antiquari,'  who  finds 
it  as  he  saith,  recorded  in  the  Irish  Chronicles  of  Ireland, 
and  by  another  who  saith  that  the  same  is  found  within  the 
'Book  of  Antiphonalles,'  of  the  Abbey  of  Sligo."48 

Use  of  Irish  writings  by  the  English  is  hinted  at  in  a 
document  of  the  year  1601,  in  which  etymology  is  adduced 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  claims  to  land.  Under  the  "Prob- 
able reasons  why  Thomond  ought  to  be  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Munster,"  the  first  "reason"  is :  "...  by  the  orig- 
inall  name  of  Munster,  Thomond  was  comprised  as  a  part 
thereof,  as  the  Irish  word  Twoghmene,'  viz.,  North  Mun- 
ster, purported."49 


46Globe  ed.,  p.  641. 
"Carew  Papers,  1575-88,  pp.  344  ff. 
48State  Papers,  Ireland,  1588-92,  p.  460. 
**Carew  Papers,  1601-03,  p.  171. 
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This  employment  of  Irish  writings  by  the  English  au- 
thorities was  not  merely  sporadic:  some  lords  deputy  were 
diligent  collectors  of  Irish  "antiquities,"  as  for  example, 
Sir  Henry  Sidney.50  Sir  George  Carew,  prominent  in  ad- 
ministrative circles  in  Spenser's  times,  was  keenly  inter- 
ested in  Irish  history,  and  supplied  the  historian  Camden 
with  much  material  about  Ireland.  He  seems  to  have  in- 
vestigated Irish  sources.51  It  least  one  English  official,  in 
Spenser's  time,  was  commissioned  to  undertake  antiqua- 
rian research  in  Ireland.  This  was  Meredith  Hanmer,  at 
one  time  vicar  choral  of 'Christ  Church  in  Dublin,  later 
chaplain  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  and  before 
his. death  recommended  for  the  bishopric  of  Down.5-  In 
1594  he  wrote  to  Lord  Burghley  concerning  his  work  as 
an  antiquarian, — "I  beinge  sett  a  worke  to  collect  the  an- 
tiquities of  this  land."53  How  far  this  included  study  of 
the  Irish  chronicles  is  not  clear;  but  that  he  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Irish  language  is  suggested  by  the 
presence  in  the  Irish  State  Papers  of  documents  attributed 
(tentatively)  by  the  editor  to  Hanmer.  One  of  these  is 
called  "Fragments  of  a  catechism  on  the  ten  command- 
ments, in  Irish."54  The  fruits  of  Hanmer's  research  were 
published  in  1633  in  a  "history"  of  Ireland.56 

In  view  of  these  facts,  then,  it  is  a  logical  assumption 
that  Spenser,  with  his  keen  interest  in  Irish  matters,  would 
not  have  neglected,  as  a  source  for  historical  data,  Irish 
traditions  and  Irish  writings.  His  specific  indebtedness  is, 
to  be  sure,  not  easy  to  determine.  The  purpose  of  the  pres- 
ent discussion  is  merely  to  point  the  way  toward  a  solution 
of  the  problem. 


50See  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.,  "Sir  Henry  Sidney." 

51See  ibid.,  "Sir  George  Carew",  Gibson's  ed.  of  Camden,  II,  p.  338. 

5ZState  Papers,  Ireland,  1596-7,  p.  427;  ibid.,  1600-1,  pp.  110,  241..... 

5SIbid.,  1592-96,  p.  229. 

™lbid.,  1600-1,  pp.  119-120. 

55By  Sir  James  Ware.     See  supra,  p.  9,  Note  9. 
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II 

Although  Spenser  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  Irish 
chronicles  possessed  a  broad  basis  of  fact  in  their  narra- 
tives, he  shared  the  prevailing  contempt  for  the  legends  of 
the  early  invasions.  His  brief  discussion  of  these  in  the 
Veue  seems  to  be  based  on  Holinshed,  Camden,  and  Buch- 
anan, whose  sources  were,  of  course,  ultimately  the  chron- 
icles. Since  he  regarded  the  legends  as  fabulous,  he  was 
not  interested  to  investigate  the  sources,  but  turned  to  the 
most  convenient  authorities. 

Spenser  introduces  these  legends  into  his  discussion  of 
the  origins  of  Irish  customs.  He  cites  the  stories  of  the 
invasions  as  examples  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  the 
chronicles  in  details  concerning  the  problems  of  racial 
descent. 

"For  all  that  came  out  of  Spayne  (they  being  noe  diligent 
searchers  into  the  differences  of  nations)  supposed  them  to  be 
Spanyards,  and  soe  called  them;  but  the  groundwork  thereof  is 
nevertheless  as  I  sayd  true  and  certayne,  however  they  through 
ignoraunce  disguise  the  same,  or  through  theyr  owne  vanitie 
(while  they  would  not  seeme  to  be  ignoraunt),  doe  therupon 
build  and  enlarge  many  forged  historyes  of  theyr  owne  antiqui- 
tye,  which  they  deliver  to  fooles,  and  make  them  believe  them  for 
trewe:  as  for  example,  that  first  of  one  Gathelus  the  sonn  of 
Cecrops  or  Argos,  who  having  marryed  the  king  of  Aegipts 
daughter,  thence  sayled  with  her  into  Spayne,  and  there  inhab- 
ited: Then  that  of  Nemed  and  his  fowre  sonnes,  who  coming  out 
of  Scythia  peopled  Ireland,  and  inhabited  it  with  his  sonnes  two 
hundred  and  fif tye  yeares  untill  he  was  overcome  of  the  Gyauntes 
dwelling  then  in  Ireland,  and  at  last  quite  banished  and  rooted 
out,  after  whom  two  hundred  yeares,  the  sonnes  of  one  Dela, 
being  Scythyans,  arrived  there  agayne,  and  possessed  the  whole 
land,  of  which  the  youngest,  called  Slevius,56  in  the  end  made 
himself  monarch.  Lastly,  of  the  foure  sonnes  of  Mylesius  King 
of  Spayne,  which  conquered  that  land  from  the  Scythyans,  and 
inhabited  it  with  Spanyardes,  and  called  it  of  the  youngest, 
Hiberus,  Hybernia;  all  which  are  in  very  trueth  fables,  and  very 
Mylesian  lyes  (as  the  Latine  proverbe  is),  for  never  was  there 
such  a  King  of  Spayne  called  Mylesius,  nor  anie  such  colonie 


56Ware   (correctly)   has  "Slanius";  see  Anc.  Ir.  Hist.,  I,  Spenser, 
p.  68. 
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seated  with  his  sonnes,  as  they  fayne,  that  can  be  prooved;  but 
yet  under  these  tales  ye  may  in  a  manner  see  the  trueth  lurke 
,"57 

Further  on,  Irenaeus  refers  to  these  legends  in  the  pass- 
age concerning  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.58 

For  his  account  of  Gathelus,  Spenser  seems  to  have 
drawn  upon  both  Holinshed  (more  exactly,  Stanihurst  in 
Holinshed)  and  Buchanan.  The  former  has  the  following 
about  Gathelus: 

"In  the  years  of  the  world  2436  .  .  .  Gathelus,  the  son  of 
one  Neale,  a  great  Lord  in  Grecia  was  .  .  .  exiled  .  .  .  This  noble 
gentleman  .  .  .  coming  into  Egypt,  got  honorable  entertainment 
of  Pharao  .  .  .  Afterwards  departing  .  .  .  landing  first  in  Port- 
ingall  .  .  .  Finallie,  Gathelus  with  a  certeine  number  of  them 
passed  over  into  Ireland  .  .  ."59 

Buchanan  seems  to  have  been  the  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  Gathelus  was  the  "sonne  of  Cecrops  or  Argus." 

"The  Scots  make  a  chief  named  Gathelus  the  founder  of  their 
nation,  but  whether  they  chose  a  son  of  Argos  or  Cecrops,  they 
have  left  uncerteine  .  .  .  having  marched  into  Egypt,  he  is  said 
to  have  performed  many  illustrious  actions  .  .  .  Then  with  his 
wife  Scota,  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Egypt,  having  circum- 
navigated all  the  coast  of  Europe,  bordering  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  .  .  .  some  authors  set  him  down  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Iberus  .  .  ."60 

Nemedus  and  his  four  sons  are  mentioned  briefly  in  Hol- 
inshed : 

"Nemodus  with  his  foure  sonnes,  Starius,  Garbaneles,  Anunius, 
Fergusius,  captains  over  a  faire  companie  of  people  .  .  ."61 

Spenser's  statement  that  Nemedus  and  his  sons  inhab- 
ited Ireland  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  however,  could 
not  have  had  its  source  in  Holinshed.  Possibly  careless 
reading  of  one  of  the  appendices  to  Stanihurst's  De  Rebus 


"Globe  ed.,  p.  627. 
™Ibid.,  p.  632. 

r'»Holinshed's  Chronicles,  ed.  1808,  VI,  pp.  76,  77.  See  also  V  (His- 
tory of  Scotland)  for  a  full  account  of  Gathelus   (pp.  34-35)). 
60Buchanan,  History  of  Scotland,  tr.  Aikman,  I,  chap,  xi,  p.  76. 
61Holinshed,  Chronicles,  ed.  1808,  VI,  p.  75. 
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was  responsible.  On  page  239  of  this  work  is  printed  chap- 
ter 3  of  the  third  "Distinction"  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis's 
Topographia  Hiberniae,  in  which  an  account  is  given  of 

Nemedus. 

"Ducentis  igitur  et  quindecim  annis  Nemedi  generatio  Hiber- 
niam  tenuit,  et  ducentis  postmodum  annis  vacua  "fuit."62 

It  may  be  that  Spenser  misread  quindecim  for  quinqua- 
ginta. 

In  the  same  chapter  of  Holinshed  is  given  an  account  of 
Dela: 

".  .  .  which  thing  comming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Grecians 
mooved  five  brethren,  sonnes  to  one  Dela,  being  notable  seamen 
and  skilful  pilots  to  rig  a  navie,  and  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
the  Island  [Ireland].  These  were  of  the  posteritie  of  Nemodus, 
and  named  Gandius,  Genandius,  Sagundus,  Rutheranius,  and 
Slanius  .  .  .  finallie  arriving  here  in  Ireland  .  .  .  wan  the  whole 
countrie  .  .  ."63 

Where  Spenser  got  his  information  about  Milesius  is  not 
clear:  Holinshed  does  not  mention  him,  nor  does  Camden, 
who  makes  Hiberus  and  his  brother  Herimon  Spaniards. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  however,  devotes  a  chapter  of  his 
Topographia  to  the  two  sons  of  Milesius,  Heberus  and 
Herimon.64  Possibly  this  was  Spenser's  source,  although 
there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  to  suggest  it. 


°-The  text  printed   in   the   Rolls   Series   has   "sedecim"  instead   of 
"quindecim."     The  chapter  heading  in  this  edition  reads:   De  tertio 
adventu;  Nemedi  scilicet,  a  partibus  Scithiae,  cum  quatuor  filiis  suis. 
63Holinshed,  Chronicles,  ed.  1808,  VI,  p.  75. 

64Distinctio  III,  cap.  VI:  De  quinto  adventu;  quatuor  scilicet  fiilo- 
rum  Milesii,  etc. 

According  to  the  conventional  version  of  this  early  coloniza- 
tion, or  series  of  colonizations,  as  given  in  one  of  the  standard 
authorities  on  Irish  history  (Joyce,  Short  History  of  Ireland, 
chap,  iv)  the  order  of  invasions  was  as  follows:  First,  the  Par- 
thalonians,  in  the  year  of  the  world  (A.  M.)  2520.  Next,  the 
Nemedeans,  A.  M.  2850.  Nemed  was  from  Scythia.  Then  came 
the  Formorians,  sea-robbers,  who  tyrannized  over  the  Neme- 
deans. The  third  colony  was  of  the  Firbolgs,  A.  M.  3266,  who 
came  into  Ireland  under  the  leadership  of  the  five  sons  of  Dela. 
These  divided  Ireland  into  Ulster,  Leinster,  Connaught,  and  the 
two  Munsters.  The  fourth  colony  was  of  the  Dedannans,  A.  M. 
3303.  The  fifth  colony,  A.  M.  3500,  the  Milesians,  who  came  into 
Ireland  under  the  leadership  of  the  eight  pons  of  Miled  or  Mile- 
sius. 
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It  is  clear,  then,  that  while  Holinshed  was  Spenser's  main 
source  for  his  knowledge  of  the  legendary  colonization  of 
Ireland,  he  was  not  his  sole  source.  Even  in  so  brief  a  pass- 
age as  that  quoted  from  the  Veue,  we  find  evidence  of  Spen- 
ser's consulting  several  works  to  find  out  the  "probabilitye 
of  things."  Besides  this  there  are  signs  of  Spenser's  char- 
acteristic uncritical  use  of  his  material,  of  hasty  reading, 
and  perhaps  of  defective  memory. 

Ill 

Spenser's  skepticism  concerning  these  stories  of  the  early 
invasions  stands  in  striking  contrast  with  his  acceptance 
of  legendary  or  semi-legendary  British  history  which  con- 
cerns Ireland.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  his  treat- 
ment in  the  Faerie  Queene  of  the  legend  of  Gurgunt's  au- 
thority over  Ireland  as  if  it  were  history.65  In  the  Veue 
the  same  attitude  is  maintained. 

"Finally  it  appeareth  by  good  record  yet  extant,  that  King  Ar- 
thur, and  before  him  Gurgunt,  had  all  that  Hand  in  his  allege- 
aunce  and  subjection  .  .  ."66 

Spenser's  sources  for  this  statement,  as  Miss  Harper 
points  out,  were  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  and  Holinshed.  In 
the  same  connection  Spenser  mentions  King  Egfred  and 
King  Edgar. 

"After  all  which  the  Saxons  succeeding,  subdued  it  wholly 
unto  themselves.  For  first  Egfrid,  Kinge  of  Northumberlande, 
did  utterly  waste  and  subdue  it,  as  it  appeareth  out  of  Bede  his 
complaynt  against  him;  and  afterwardes  King  Edgar  brought 
it  under  his  obedience,  as  it  appeareth  by  an  auncient  record, 


65See  supra,  pp.  7-8  Miss  Harper  points  out  (without  further  discus- 
sion) the  fact  that  Spenser  employs  this  legend  again,  in  the  Veue. 
She  notes  also  his  reference  there  to  King  Egfrid  and  King  Edgar, 
both  of  whom,  according  to  Spenser,  had  dominion  over  Ireland.  See 
Miss  Harper,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 

66Globe  ed.,  p.  629. 
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in  which  it  is  found  written  that  he  subdued  all  the  Hands  of 
•  the  North,  even  unto  Norway,  and  them  the  king  did  bring  into 
his  subjection."67 

For  these  statements  about  the  two  kings  Spenser's  au- 
thority could  not  have  been  Holinshed,  for  while  the  stories 
of  both  Egfrid  and  Edgar  are  related  there  at  some  length, 
nothing  is  said  about  their  conquest  of  Ireland.  We  find 
in  Camden,  however,  a  passage  which  Spenser's  account 
follows  rather  closely. 

"Anno  enim  sexcentesimo  quadragesimo  quarto  a  Christo  nato, 
Egfridus,  Northanhumbrorum  rex  caedibus  &  incendiis  Hibern- 
iam  Anglis  amicissimam  confudit,  quo  nomine  a  Beda  gravissi- 
mis  verbis  subaccusatur.  Inde  Norwegi  Turgesio  duce  regionem 
per  triginta  annos  indiginissimis  populationibus  devastaverunt, 
sed  illo  demum  ex  insidiis  sublato,  in  Norwegos  caede  adeo 
atroci  grassati  sunt  incolae,  ut  vix  nuncius  tantae  cladis  super- 
fuerit.  Norwegi  hi  procul  dubio  Norm^nni  illi  fuerunt,  qui,  ut 
inquit  Eginhardus,  Caroli  magni  temporibus,  Hiberniam,  Scoto- 
rum  insulam  aggressi,  a  Scotis  in  fugam  conversierant.  Postea 
Oustmanni,  id  est,  Viri  Orientates,  e  maritima  Germania  in  Hi- 
berniam venerunt,  qui  cum  magnae  &  copiosae  mercaturae  specie 
quasdam  urbes  occupasfcent,  difficillimum  bellum  concitarunt. 
Eodem  fere  tempore  Eadgarus  Rex  Anglorum  potentissimus 
magnam  Hiberniae  partem  devicit."68 

Spenser's  interest  in  the  early  history  of  Ireland,  then, 
was  keen  enough  to  induce  him  to  consult  more  than  one 
authority  on  the  subject.  In  so  far  as  the  legends  con- 
cerned England,  and  rested  on  the  basis  of  English  tradi- 
tion, he  accepted  them,  apparently  with  implicit  faith. 

IV 

Coming  now  to  Spenser's  use  of  authentic  Irish  history 
— that  is,  authentic  from  his  point  of  view — in  his  prose 
tract,  and  to  his  sources,  we  find  that  he  employs  Irish  his- 
tory in  the  Veue  in  three  ways,  or  more  exactly,  in  connec- 
tion with  three  divisions  of  his  discussion :  as  explanation  of 
existing  conditions  in  Ireland,  as  justification  for  English 
policies  in  Ireland,  and  as  support  for  his  own  theories  and 


67Ibid.,  p.  629. 

^Britannia,  ed.  1586,  p.  495;  ed.  1600,  p.  761. 
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plans  for  the  "reformation"  of  Ireland.  In  order  to  dem- 
onstrate Spenser's  method,  and  to  indicate  his  sources  for 
his  statements,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss  at  length  only 
representative  passages  under  each  head. 

The  historical  matters  cited  under  the  first  head  are :  the 
"conquest"  of  Ireland  under  Henry  II  of  England,60  the 
uprising  of  the  Irish  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,70  the 
"calling  away"  to  England  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,71  the 
revolt  under  "Murroh-en-Ranah."72  the  invasion  under 
Edward  Bruce,73  the  rebellion  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,74  the 
"conquests"  by  the  two  English  kings,  Edgar  and  Egfrid,75 
the  rule  of  King  Arthur  over  Ireland,76  the  coming  to  Ire- 
land of  Earl  "Strongbow,"77  the  letter  from  the  citizens  of 
Cork,78  the  coming  to  Ireland  of  St.  Patrick,79  and  the  long 
struggles  between  the  Butlers  and  the  Geraldines.80 

The  conquest  of  Henry  II  Spenser  mentions  briefly,  in 
his  discussion  of  the  unsettled  state  of  law  in  Ireland. 

".  .  .  for  by  the  conquest  of  Henry  II,  true  it  is  the  Irish  were 
utterly  vanquished  and  subdued,  soe  as  noe  enemye  was  able  to 
hold  up  his  head  agaynst  his  power;  in  which  theyre  weakness 
he  brought  in  his  lawes,  and  settled  them  as  now  they  there  re- 
mayne,  like  as  William  the  Conquerour  did  .  .  ."81 

Spenser  is  here  expressing  the  conventional — and  inac- 
curate—opinion about  the  Anglo-Norman  colonization  of 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Since  such  an  opinion 
was  flattering  to  English  self-esteem,  it  was  not  likely  that 
the  self-styled  "conquering"  race  would  seek  to  investigate 


69Globe  ed.,  p.  614. 
™Ibid.,  pp.  614-15. 
71Ibid.,  p.  615. 
^Ibid.,  p.  615. 
7SIbid.,  pp.  615-16. 
™Ibid.,  p.  617. 
™Ibid.,  p.  629. 
™lbid.,  p.  629. 
"76tcZ.,  pp.  614,  and  619. 
78/6td.,  p.  636. 
™lbid.,  p.  645. 
*°Ibid.,  p.  649. 
81Globe  ed.,  p.  614. 
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the  sources  of  their  belief.  The  authority  for  this  period 
of  Irish  history  was,  for  the  English,  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
whose  Expugnatio  Hiberniae  gives  «a  long  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  "conquest."  Spenser,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  translation  of  this  work 
in  Holinshed. 

The  coming  to  Ireland  of  Earl  "Strongbow"  (Richard 
de  Clare),  an  incident  in  the  "conquest,"  finds  a  place  also 
in  Giraldus  Cambrensis's  work,82  which  was  no  doubt  Spen- 
ser's source. 

Holinshed  again  was  probably  Spenser's  source  for  his 
account  of  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce,  broth- 
er of  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scotland,  in  1315. 

Spenser's  account  is  as  follows : 

"This  Edward  le  Bruce  was  brother  to  Robert  le  Bruce,  who 
was  king  of  Scotland  at  such  time  as  King  Edward  the  Second 
raigned  here  in  England,  and  bare  a  most  malicious  and  spiteful 
mynd  against  King  Edward,  doing  him  all  the  hurt  he  could,  and 
annoying  his  territoryes  of  England,  whilest  he  was  troubled 
with  civill  warres  of  his  Barrens  at  home.  He  also,  to  woorke 
him  the  more  mischeif ,  sent  over  his  sayd  brother  Edward  with 
a  power  of  Scottes  and  Redd-shankes  into  Ireland,  where,  by  the 
meanes  of  the  Lacyes  and  of  the  Irish  with  whom  he  combined, 
they  gott  footing,  and  gathering  to  him  all  the  scatterlinges  and 
outlawes  out  of  the  woodes  and  mountaynes,  in  which  they  long 
had  lurked,  marched  foorth  into  the  English  Pale,  which  was 
then  cheifly  in  the  North,  from  the  poynt  of  Dunluce  and  beyond 
unto  Dublin  .  .  .  There  the  sayd  Edward  le  Bruce  spoyled  and 
burnt  all  the  olde  English  inhabitants,  and  sacked  and  razed  all 
cittyes  and  corporat  townes  noe  lesse  then  Murrogh-en-Ranagh, 
of  whom  I  earst  told  you  .  .  .  And  coming  to  Dundalke,  he  there 
made  himself  king,  and  raigned  by  the  space  of  one  whole  yeare, 
by  the  name  of  Edward  King  of  Ireland,  till  that  King  Edward 
of  England,  having  set  some  quiett  in  his  affayres  at  home,  sent 
over  the  Lord  John  Bremmegham  to  be  generall  of  the  warres 
agaynst  him,  whoe,  encountering  him  neare  to  Dundalke,  over- 
threwe  his  armye  and  slew  himself  .  .  .  "83 

There  are  two  accounts  in  Holinshed  of  this  invasion  of 
Ireland  by  Edward  Bruce,  a  brief  account  in  the  "Historic 


82Expugnatio  Hiberniae,  Dist.  I,  cap.  xvi. 
83Globe  ed.,  p.  616. 
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of  Scotland,"84  and  one  much  longer  and  more  circumstan- 
tial in  that  part  of  the  Chronicles  devoted  to  Ireland,85  Since 
the  latter  is  fuller  in  detail,  and  is  written  from  the  Eng- 
lish point  of  view— as  the  Scottish  version  is  not — the  in- 
ference is  that  it  is  Spenser's  source.  Buchanan's  narra- 
tive is  very  brief  ;HO  Camden  gives  no  account  of  this  period 
of  Irish  history.  Campion  may  have  been  consulted  by 
Spenser,  but  there  are  no  indications  that  he  was.87 

For  his  account  of  St.  Patrick,  Spenser  probably  turned 
to  Holinshed.  Spenser  introduces  the  missionary  saint 
into  his  discussion  of  the  prevailing  "faults"  in  religion  in 
Ireland.  The  true  Christian  religion,  he  asserts,  was  al- 
ready corrupted  when  St.  Patrick  came  to  Ireland,  ".  .  .  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Celestine,  whoe,  as  it  is  written,  did  first 
send  over  thither  Palladius,  whoe  there  deceasinge,  he  aft- 
erwardes  sent  over  St.  Patricke,  being  by  nation  a  Britton, 
who  converted  the  people  (being  then  Infidells)  from  pa- 
ganisme  and  christened  them."88 

Both  Palladius  and  Patrick  are  mentioned  several  times 
in  Holinshed. 

Spenser's  statements  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
following : 

".  .  .  when  Paladius  was  to  depart,  one  Patrike  attended  at 
Rome,  suing  for  leave  to  be  sent  into  Ireland. 

The  Pope  therefore  granted  that  Paladius  might  passe  over 
to  the  Scots  in  Britaine,  and  appointed  Patrike  to  go  with  au- 
thoritie  from  him  into  Ireland;  .  .  ,"89 

"This  Patrike,  in  Latine  called  Patricius,  was  borne  in  the 
marches  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  in  a  town  by  the  sea 
called  Eiburne,  whose  father  hight  Calphurnius  .  .  ."90 


8*Ed.  1808,  V,  p.  351. 
*5Ibid.,  VI,  pp.  246-51. 

86History  of  Scotland,  tr.  Aikman,  I,  pp.  429-30. 
87 Ancient  Irish  Histories,  ed.  Ware,  1809,  I,  Campion,  pp.  120-24. 
88Globe  ed.,  p.  645. 

88Holinshed,  Chronicles,  ed.  1808,  VI,  p.  83. 

9°/6td.     See  also  Holinshed,  I,  pp.  48,  562;  V,  p.  134;  VI,  pp.  36, 
74-75,  84,  85,  86,  212. 
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Spenser's  account,  however,  does  not  quite  correspond 
to  that  in  fiolinshed,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  consulted 
other  works  also. 

For  the  rebellion  of  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  in  the  year  1535, 
and  the  rule  of  King  Arthur  over  Ireland,  Holinshed  like- 
wise seems  to  have  been  Spenser's  source.  The  rebellion 
Spenser  mentions  in  passing,  with  the  assertion  that  it 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Ireland.91  Holinshed  gives 
a  long  and  detailed  account  of  this  uprising;  this  Spenser 
probably  read.92  King  Arthur,  as  we  have  seen,  is  men- 
tioned with  Gurgunt  as  having  had  dominion  over  Ire- 
land.93 According  to  Holinshed,  King  Arthur  received 
homage  for  Ireland.94 

The  "conquests"  of  the  two  English  Kings,  Arthur  and 
Egfrid,  were  related,  as  has  been  shown,  in  Camden,95  but 
not  in  Holinshed. 

That  Spenser  read  of  the  letter  from  the  citizens  of 
Cork  in  Holinshed  is  probable;  but  his  use  of  the  word 
"Shrewsbury"  instead  of  "Salisbury"  suggests  that  he  had 
read  Campion's  account  also.96 

For  the  other  historical  references  under  this  head, 
Spenser's  sources  are  not  certainly  Holinshed.  There  are 
no  passages  in  this  authority  which  we  can  positively  iden- 
tify as  furnishing  the  material  for  Spenser's  discussion  of 
the  rise  to  power  of  the  Irish  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
of  the  recall  to  England  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (Lionel, 
son  of  Edward  III),  or  of  the  long  and  destructive  warfare 
between  the  Butlers  and  the  Geraldines.  Spenser's  knowl- 
edge of  the  first  topic  was,  as  has  been  shown,  more  de- 
tailed than  would  have  been  possible  if  he  had  depended  en- 
tirely on  printed  authorities.  The  third  topic,  to  which 
contemporary  conditions  in  Ireland  gave  decided  point  and 
interest,  must  have  become  almost  a  commonplace  in  Ire- 


91Globe  ed.,  p.  617. 

92See  ed.  1808,  VI,  pp.  288-303. 

93See  p.  24,  supra. 

94Holinshed,  Chronicles,  ed.  1808,  pp.  67,  77,  187. 

95See  pp.  24-25,  supra. 

96See  pp.  11-12,  supra. 
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land  in  Spenser's  lifetime ;  and  tradition,  rather  than  books, 
may  have  been  his  source. 

The  revolt  of  "Murroh-en-Ranah"  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  of  Spenser's  usual  authorities;  and  it  is  probable  that 
here  he  drew  upon  Irish  sources.  According  to  Spenser, 
after  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  had 
been  "called  away"  from  Ireland,  and  had  died,  all  the  north 
of  Ireland  revolted  and  made  O'Neill  their  leader,  and 
"there  arose  in  that  part  of  Tomond,  one  of  the  O'Briens, 
called  Murroh-en-Ranah,  that  is  Morrice  of  the  Fearne,  or 
wast  wilde  places,  whoe  gathering  unto  him  all  the  relicks 
of  the  disconted  Irish,  eftsones  surprised  the  said  cas- 
tle of  Clare,  burnt  all,  and  spoyled  all  the  English  dwelling 
there,  .  .  .  ."  Increasing  in  power,  he  "over-ran  all  Moun- 
ster  and  Connaght,"  overcame  Leinster,  and  finally  "was 
called  King  of  all  Ireland;  .  .  ."9T 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  what  person  or  what  rebellion 
Spenser  is  here  referring.  No  leader  under  this  name  seems 
to  be  mentioned  in  Irish  history.  It  is  possible  that  Spen- 
ser confused  certain  events  and  names,  depending  for  his 
facts  upon  his  memory  of  what  he  had  once  read  or  heard 
related.  The  man  whose  career  comes  nearest  to  conform- 
ing to  Spenser's  narrative  is  Art  MacMurrough  "Com- 
hanach,"  the  leading  member  of  the  trio  of  Irish  chieftains 
who  led  the  struggle  of  the  natives  against  the  English  rule 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  As  to  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  the  conquests  made  under  the  leadership  of 
this  chief  Spenser  is  correct.  But  he  is  in  error  in  making 
MacMurrough — if  he  is  here  referring  to  this  leader — a 
Prince  of  Thomond;  he  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  King  of 
Leinster;  nor  was  he  an  O'Brien,  as  Spenser  states.98 

Coming  to  our  second  division,  we  find  that  as  justifica- 
tion for  the  English  policy  of  treating  Ireland  as  a  subju- 
gated nation,  Spenser  cites  the  parliament  summoned  in 


"Globe  ed.,  p.  615. 

98See  A  Short  History  of  the  Irish  People,  by  Hayden  and  Moonao, 
pp.  168-70. 
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Ireland  under  the  vice-royalty  of  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger," 
discusses  the  question  of  the  ancient  right  of  the  crown  of 
England  to  the  sovereignty  over  Ireland,100  and  points  out 
the  falsity  of  the  claim  of  the  O'Neills  to  the  overlordship 
of  Ulster.101  All  three  topics  were  related  to  the  chief  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  English  government  and  the  Irish 
people:  By  what  right  did  England  possess  and  rule  over 
Ireland?  Spenser  vigorously  upholds  the  accepted  English 
doctrine,  that  Ireland  belonged  to  England  by  right  of  con- 
quest,— that  is,  the  "conquest"  under  Henry  II.  He  de- 
velops this  doctrine  in  the  early  part  of  the  Veue,  in  a  dis- 
cussion by  Irenaeus  and  Eudoxus  on  the  faults  in  the  laws 
of  Ireland.  The  question  is  brought  up  as  to  whether  the 
whole  realm  of  Ireland  did  or  did  not  "universally  accept 
and  acknowledge"  the  suzerainty  of  King  Henry  VIII.  Ire- 
naeus asserts  that  such  an  acknowledgement  had  been  made. 

".  .  .  in  a  Parliament  houlden  in  the  time  of  Sir  Anthony  Sent- 
Leger,  then  Lord  Deputye,  all  the  Irish  lordes  and  principall 
men  came  in,  and  being  by  sure  means  wrought  therunto,  ac- 
knowledged King  Henry  for  theyr  soverayne  lord,  reserving  yet 
(as  some  say)  unto  themselves  all  theyr  owne  former  priviledges 
and  signioryes  inviolate."102 

Holinshed  notices  this  parliament  very  briefly:  "...  to 
this  parlement  resorted  diverse  of  the  Irish  lords,  who  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  deputie  his  mercie,  returned 
peaceablie  to  their  countries."103 

Campion's  account  is  longer  and  more  circumstantial: 

"Sir  Anthony  Sentleger,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Lord  Deputy. 
He  summoned  a  Parliament,  wherein  the  Geraldines  were  at- 
tainted, Abbeyes  suppressed,  the  king  named  supreme  head  and 
king  of  Ireland,  because  he  recognized  no  longer  to  hold  it  of 
the  Pope.  At  this  Parliament  appeared  Irish  Lords  Mac  Gil- 
patricke,  Lord  Barry,  Mac  Cartimore,  0-brene,  and  diverse  more, 


^Globe  ed.,  p.  611. 

100/6id.,  p.  612. 

101/6td.,  p.  659. 

102/6id.,  p.  611. 

103Holinshed,  Chronicles,  ed.  1808,  vol.  VI,  pp.  313-14. 
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whom  followed  Con  Oneale,  submitting  himselfe  to  the  King's 
Deputy,  and  after  to  the  King  himselfe  .  .  ."104 

The  latter  authority,  then,  may  have  been  Spenser's 
source.  Proceeding  from  this  point,  Irenaeus  goes  on  to 
show  that  Henry  VIII,  in  receiving  the  name  of  King  of 
Ireland,  received  nothing  that  was  not  possessed  by  his 
ancestors. 

".  .  .  for  by  this  Act  of  Parliament  whereof  we  speake,  nothing 
was  given  to  King  Henry  which  he  had  not  before  from  his  aun- 
cestours,  but  onely  the  bare  name  of  a  King :  for  all  other  absolute 
power  of  principalitye  he  had  in  himself  before  derived  from 
many  former  Kinges,  his  famous  progenitors  and  woorthy  con- 
querours  of  that  land.  The  which,  sithence  they  first  conquered 
and  subdued  unto  them  by  force,  what  needeth  afterward  to  en- 
ter into  any  such  idle  termes  with  them  to  be  called  theyr  King, 
wheras  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  conquerour  to  take  upon 
himself  what  he  will  over  the  dominions  conquered."105 

For  this  expression  of  opinion,  probably  Spenser  was  in- 
debted to  no  individual  passage  in  any  one  of  his  authori- 
.ties.  He  was  here  uttering  what  was  a  commonplace  to 
Englishmen  who  had  studied  the  Irish  question. 

Since  Ireland  belonged  to  the  crown  by  right  of  conquest, 
all  lordships  were  held  by  title  from  the  crown.  The  O'Neills 
then  had  no  claim  to  sovereignty  over  Ulster  other  than 
that  granted  by  the  king  of  England.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  Veue,  Irenaeus  insists  upon  this  fact. 

"For  the  right  of  O-Neals  in  the  signiorye  of  the  Northe,  it  is 
surely  none  at  all:  For  beside  that  the  Kinges  of  England  con- 
quered all  the  realme,  and  thereby  assumed  and  invested  all  the 
right  of  that  land  to  themselves  and  theyr  heyres  and  succes- 
sours  forever,  soe  as  nothing  was  left  in  0-neale  but  what  he 
receaved  back  from  them,  O-Neale  himselfe  never  had  any 
auncient  signiorye  in  that  countreye,  but  what  by  usurpation 
and  encrochement,  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  he 
gott  upon  the  English,  whose  lands  and  possessions  being  for- 
merly wasted  by  the  Scotts,  under  the  leading  of  Edward  le 
Bruce,  (as  I  formerly  declared  unto  you)  he  eft-sones  entred 
into,  and  sithence  hath  wrongfullye  detayned,  through  the  other 


w*Ancient  Irish  Histories,  ed.  Ware,  1809,  I,  Campion,  p.  181. 
105Globe  ed.,  p.  612. 
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occupations  and  great  affayres  which  the  kinges  of  England 
(soone  after)  fell  into  heere  at  home,  soe  as  they  could  not  in- 
tend to  the  recoverye  of  that  countrey  of  the  Northe,  nor  the 
restrayning  of  the  insolencye  of  O-Neale;  whoe,  finding  none  now 
to  withstand  him,  reigned  in  that  desolation,  and  made  himselfe 
Lord  of  those  fewe  people  that  remayned  there,  uppon  whom 
ever  since  he  hath  continued  his  first  usurped  power,  and  nowe 
exacteth  and  extorteth  upon  all  men  what  he  list  .  .  ."106 

Spenser's  source  for  this  passage  is  uncertain :  Holinshed 
seems  to  have  nothing  similar.  Camden,  however,  in  his 
description  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  gives  a  brief  account 
of  its  fortunes  in  historic  times,  to  which  Spenser's  expla- 
nation bears  some  resemblance. 

"Quo  tempore  cum  Angelia  in  partes  discederet,  intestine  exar- 
descente  bello,  &  Angli  qui  hie  meruerunt,  Ultonia  relicta,  domum 
profecti  partes  sequerentur,  O-Neale,  &  alii  Hibernicae  originis 
in  has  regiones  involarunt,  &  ita  barbarie  efferarunt,  ut  nihil 
supra.  lam  inde  cum  non  solum  qui  ex  0-Neali  sunt  familia, 
sed  etiam  qui  viribus  &  gratia  plurimum  valent,  0-Neali  titulum 
tanquam  honorarium  usurpant,  Ultoniae  Dominos  se  gerunt,  & 
miserum  populum  pensitandis  tributis  exhauriunt:  .  .  ."107 

Additional  evidence  of  Spenser's  use  of  Camden  is  found 
in  a  passage  in  the  Veue,  which,  while  not  strictly,  perhaps, 
belonging  under  this  head,  is  nevertheless  related  to  the 
subject  matter,  and  which  also  furnishes  an  excellent  illus- 
tration of  Spenser's  method  of  treating  his  sources.  After 
discoursing  upon  the  impossibility  of  an  English  gover- 
nor's pleasing  either  the  English  or  the  Irish,  Irenaeus  con- 
cludes: "And  this  is  the  wretchedness  of  that  fatall  king- 
dome  which,  I  thinke,  therefore,  was  in  old  times  not  called 
amisse  Banna  or  sacra  Insula,  taking  sacred  (sacra)  for 
accursed."108  The  notion  that  Ireland  was  a  country  under 
a  curse  was  common  in  Spenser's  time;  and  he  was  here 
repeating  current  opinion.  But  his  use  of  the  word  "Banna" 
is  odd,  as  well  as  his  assumption  that  the  adjective  "«sacra" 
as  anciently  applied  to  Ireland  meant  "accursed."  The  ex- 


106Globe  ed.,  p.  659. 

107 Britannia,  ed.  1594,  p.  671;  ed.  1600,  p.  785. 

108Globe  ed.,  p.   649.    Ware's  text  omits  this   sentence.     See  Anc. 
Irish  Histories,  1809,  vol.  I,  Spenser,  p.  148. 
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planation  is  apparently  found  in  the  Britannia.  In  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  ancient  names  of  Ireland,  Camden 
says: 

"Praeter  haec  Hiberniae  nomina  quae  dixi,  Hibernici  bardi  in 
suis  cantilenis  hanc  insulam  etiam  Banno  appellitant,  unde  vero 
me  latet,  ni  Bannomanna  ilia  sit,  quam  ex  Timaeo  memorat  Pli- 
nius,  dum  extrema  Europae,  &  littus  Oceani  Septentrionalis  in 
laeva  a  Scythia  ad  Gades  usque  legit.  Quae  enim  ilia  Banno- 
manna fuerit,  Geographia  nondum  constat."109 

In  the  margin  at  this  point  are  the  words,  "Sacra  Insula." 
Holinshed  mentions  this  name,  "Banna,"  but  without  at- 
taching any  such  significance  to  it  as  does  Spenser. 

Spenser  here,  apparently,  recollected  that  the  name 
"Banno"  was  anciently  applied  to  Ireland,  and  assuming 
that  it  was  related  to  the  verb  "ban,"  "to  curse,"  he  used 
it  to  enforce  his  point,  that  the  country  was  under  a  curse. 
Recollecting  also  that  Ireland  had  been  called  "Sacra  in- 
sula,"  he  assumed  that  "sacra"  in  this  connection  had  its 
alternative  meaning,  and  so  made  the  two  words  equiva- 
lent to  "Banna."  This  treatment  of  his  sources  is  quite 
characteristic  of  Spenser. 

Spenser's  use  of  Irish  history  to  illustrate  his  theories 
and  justify  his  plans  of  "reformation"  embrace  the  follow- 
ing historical  facts  and  conditions:  the  taking  of  the  "cor- 
porate oath"  of 'fealty  by  Irish  lords  and  gentlemen  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  II  and  Henry  VII,110  the  commission  un- 
der Sir  William  Drury  to  inquire  into  land  tenures,111  and 
the  statute  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV  by  which  every  Irish- 
man was  required  to  take  a  surname.112  In  addition  to 
these,  he  cites  two  illustrative  facts  from  English  history 

10»Britannia,  ed.  1594,  p.  643;  ed.  1600,  p.  756.  According  to  Joyce, 
(Short  History  of  Ireland,  chap.  IV)  Banba  was  the  name  of  the  wife 
of  Mac  Grena,  one  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  Ireland.  Two  other 
women  in  Irish  history,  according  to  the  same  authority,  gave  their 
names  to  the  island:  Eire  and  Fodla. 

110Globe  ed.,  pp.  672-73.' 

^Ibid.,  p.  674. 

112/6id.,  p.  677. 
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— the  creation  of  new  barons  by  Edward  III  and  the  sub- 
division by  King  Alfred  of  his  kingdom  into  small  admin- 
istrative units. 

The  "corporate  oath"  Spenser  cites  in  connection  with  his 
plan  for  securing  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  nobility. 

"...  I  hold  it  meete  that  there  were  onely  suretyes  taken  of 
them,  and  one  bound  for  another,  whereby,  yf  any  shall  swarve, 
his  suretyes  shall  for  safegarde  of  theyr  bandes  either  bring  him 
in,  or  seeke  to  serve  upon  him:  and  besides  this,  I  would  wish 
them  all  to  be  sworne  to  her  Majestic  .  .  .  Soe  I  reade,  that  in 
the  raigne  of  Edwarde  the  Second,  and  also  of  Henry  the 
Seaventh,  (when  the  times  were  verye  broken)  that  there  was  a 
corporat  oath  taken  of  all  the  lordes  and  best  gentell-men  of 
fealtye  to  the  king,  .  .  ,"113 

For  these  statements  about  Edward  II,  Spenser  was 
probably  indebted  to  two  passages  in  Holinshed,  the  first 
in  the  Irish  section  of  the  Chronicles,  the  second  in  the  his- 
tory of  England. 

"In  time  of  these  troubles  and  warres  in  Ireland  by  the  invasion 
thus  of  the  Scots,  certeine  Irish  lords,  faithfull  men  and  true 
subjects  to  the  king  of  England,  did  not  onelie  promise  to  con- 
tinue in  their  loiall  obeisance  towards  him,  being  their  sovereign 
prince;  but  also  for  more  assurance  delivered  hostages  to  be 
kept  within  the  castell  of  Dublin.  The  names  of  which  lords 
that  were  so  contented  to  assure  their  allegiance  were  these, 
lohn  Fitzthomas  lord  of  Offalie,  Richard  le  Clare,  Morice  Fitz- 
thomas,  Thomas  Fitzjohn  le  Power  baron  of  Donoille,  Arnold  le 
Power,  Morice  Rochford,  David  de  la  Roch,  and  Miles  de  la 
Roch."114 

"But  when  the  English  still  prevailed,  diverse  of  the  greatest 
princes  among  them  [the  Irish]  came  in,  and  submitted  them- 
selves. Amongst  other,  four  kings  are  mentioned."115 

For  the  "corporate  oath"  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII, 
Spenser's  source  must  have  been  some  other  authority  than 


id.,  pp.  672-73. 

114Holinshed,  Chronicles,  ed.  1808,  VI,  p.  247.  Sir  James  Ware,  in 
a  footnote  in  his  edition  of  the  Veue  (see  Anc.  Irish  Hist.,  1809,  I, 
Spenser,  p.  230)  asserts  that  Richard  II,  not  Edward  II,  was  sov- 
ereign when  the  oath  was  taken.  But  Spenser  seems  to  have  had 
Holinshed's  authority, 
id.,  II,  p.  824. 
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Holinshed.  He  seems  to  be  correct  as  to  the  fact,  however. 
Sir  James  Ware  substantiates  Spenser's  statement  in  a 
footnote,  in  his  edition  of  the  Veue,  and  adds  some  de- 
tails.116 

The  commission  for  inquiring  into  land  tenures,  which, 
according  to  Spenser,  was  sent  out  "in  the  time  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Drurye,"  is  cited  in  the  Veue  in  connection  with  the 
author's  scheme  for  "reforming"  the  abuses  in  the  system 
of  land-holding  in  Ireland. 

"For  reformation  of  all  which,  it  were  good  that  a  commission 
should  be  graunted  foorth  under  the  Great  Scale,  as  I  have  seene 
once  recorded  in  the  old  counsell  booke  of  Mounster;  It  was  sent 
foorthe  in  the  time  of  Sir  William  Drurye  unto  persons  of 
speciall  trust  and  judgment  to  enquire  throughout  all  Ireland 
.  .  .  how  everye  man  holdeth  his  lands,  .  .  ,"117 

Official  records,  then,  rather  than  histories,  may  well 
have  been  Spenser's  source  here.  His  position  of  Clerk  of 
the  Council  in  Munster  naturally  gave  him  access  to  such 
documents.  The  Irish  State  Papers  do  not  mention  this 
commission ;  but  such  an  omission  does  not,  'of  course,  mean 
that  Spenser  was  in  error. 

Spenser's  plan  for  the  "reformation"  of  Ireland  includes 
a  number  of  schemes  for  compelling  the  Irish  people  to 
live  according  to  English  standards.  One  of  his  recom- 
mendations toward  this  end  is  to  revive  "that  old  statute 
in  Ireland  that  was  made  in  the  realme  of  England  (in  the 
raigne  of  Edward  the  Fourth),  by  which  it  was  com- 
manded that  .  .  .  from  thencefoorth  ech  one  should  take 
unto  himselfe  a  severall  surname,  either  of  his  trade  or 
facultye,  or  of  some  qualitye  of  his  body  or  mynd,  or  of  the 
fljace  where  he  dwelt,  .  .  ,"118  There  is  no  mention  of  this 
statute  in  either  Holinshed  or  Camden;119  and  probably 
Spenser  here  again  got  his  information  from  official  docu- 


116Anc.  Irish  Hist.,  1809,  I,  Spenser,  p.  230. 
117Globe  ed.,  p.  674. 
118Globe  ed.,  p.  677. 

119I  have  been  unable  to  consult  the  Irish  Statutes,  either  to  con- 
firm or  to  disprove  Spenser's  statement. 
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ments.  According  to  Sir  James  Ware,  the  act  was  passed 
in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Edward's  reign.120 

What  Spenser's  authority  was  for  his  statement  that 
King  Edward  III,  in  order  to  offset  the  power  of  the  clergy, 
created  new  barons,  is  not  clear.121  The  histories  make  no 
mention  of  such  a  procedure  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 

Spenser's  discussion  of  King  Alfred's  method  of  secur- 
ing peace  in  his  kingdom  by  dividing  the  country  into  tith- 
ings,  hundreds,  and  wapentakes,  was  certainly  based  on 
Holinshed,  and  probably  also  on  Camden.122  The  resem- 
blances between  the  Veue  and  Holinshed  are  very  close. 
Demonstration  of  Spenser's  indebtedness,  however,  would 
require  too  much  space. 

From  the  foregoing  evidence  it  would  seem  safe  to  con- 
clude that  Spenser's  knowledge  of  Irish  history  was  fairly 
wide,  although  not  profound  or  exact.  Its  range  embraced 
ancient,  medieval,  and  contemporary  Ireland.  •  While  in 
matters  of  detail,  Spenser  was  often  inexact  and  careless, 
he  displays  occasionally  indications  that  he  possessed  a 
knowledge  of  minutiae  not  to  be  gained  from  general  read- 
ing. His  chief  reliance  for  the  whole  field  of  Irish  history 
was  inevitably  Holinshed's  Chronicles,  the  one  outstand- 
ing historical  authority  for  the  British  isles.  But  he  read 
— if  not  always  carefully — nearly  all  the  available  books 
on  Ireland.  Occasionally  he  adduced  facts  from  more  than 
one  authority  into  a  single  passage.  Besides  printed  works 
in  English  and  Latin,  he  probably  made  some  use  of  Irish 
writings,  and  drew  upon  Irish  legends  and  traditions.  To- 


120See  Anc.  Ir.  Hist.,  I,  Spenser,  p.  244.     Spenser's  application  of 
the  statute  to  all  Irishmen  Sir  James  Ware  declares  to  be  an  error: 
"The  statute,"  he  says,  "referres  onely  to  the  Irish  dwelling  among 
the  English  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Moth,  Uriel,  and  Kildare." 

121Globe  ed.,  p.  671.  Spenser  cites  this  alleged  fact  in  justifica- 
tion of  his  plan  for  the  English  in  Ireland  to  obtain  complete  con- 
trol of  the  Irish  parliament. 

122/6zd.,  p.  671.  See  Holinshed,  Chronicles,  "Description  of  Eng- 
land," by  Harrison,  ed.  1808,  I,  pp.  257  if,  and  pp.  674  ff.  See  also 
reprint  of  Harrison  by  the  New  Shakespeare  Soc.,  ed.  Furnivall,  pp. 
91  ff.  See  Camden,  Britannia,  ed.  1586,  pp.  8-9. 
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ward  these  he  was  critical,  and  attempted  to  discriminate 
between  fabulous  narrative,  and  fact  buried  in  legend.  But 
even  legendary  material  in  English  histories  and  chronicles 
he  seems  to  have  accepted  as  sober  fact.  Furthermore,  he 
regarded  all  his  historical  data  from  an  English  point  of 
view.  Finally,  while  at  times  his  adherence  to  his  sources, 
particularly  to  Holinshed,  is  rather  close,  he  seems  gener- 
ally to  have  depended  upon  his  memory — which  was  not 
infallible — for  his  facts. 

These  conclusions  are  not  particularly  novel,  it  is  true, 
and  offer  small  basis  for  new  theories  about  Spenser's  life 
or  writings.  But  they  may  throw  light  on  his  reaction  to 
his  Irish  environment,  and  point  the  way  to  a  solution  of 
some  of  the  problems  concerning  his  life  in  Ireland. 


TRIPARTITE  GAUL  IN  THE  STORY  OF  KING  LEIR 
BY  ROBERT  ADGER  LAW 

The  kingdom  of  Gallia,  or  France,  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  story  of  King  Leir,  or,  to  use  Shakespeare's 
spelling,  King  Lear.  In  the  many  versions  anterior  to 
Shakespeare  it  is  Gallia  who  marries  Cordeilla,  youngest 
daughter  of  King  Leir,  after  her  father  has  cast  her  off 
without  dowry  on  her  refusal  to  declare  her  filial  affection. 
Later,  when  Leir's  two  elder  daughters  prove  their  insin- 
cerity and  ingratitude,  Cordeilla  welcomes  her  father  in 
her  adopted  land,  and  lends  him  armed  assistance  in  re- 
gaining his  throne.  So  far  practically  all  versions  agree. 
But  difficulty  arises  when  one  tries  to  determine  the  defi- 
nite realm  over  which  the  Gallian  king,  or  prince,  rules. 
This  difficulty  has  been  squarely  faced  but  not  removed  by 
three  well  known  contemporary  scholars :  Dr.  Wilfrid 
Perrett,  Dr.  Carrie  A.  Harper,  and  Sir  Sidney  Lee. 

Perrett,  who  in  his  Story  of  King  Lear  from  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  to  Shakespeare  (1904)  has  carefully  exam- 
ined every  obtainable  version  of  the  tale,  states  in  connec- 
tion with  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene: 

In  Spenser  we  have  to  do  with  an  antiquary  who  has  followed 
the  then  burning  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  British  rec- 
ord with  a  zeal  which  it  would  not  repay  me  for  the  purposes  of 
this  study  to  emulate.  I  therefore  leave  unanswered  such  ques- 
tions as  why  he  wrote  "Aganip  of  Celtica"  when  "Gallia"  would 
have  given  a  better  rhyme.1 

Dr.  Harper,  investigating  The  Sources  of  the  British 
Chronicle  History  in  Spenser's  Faerie  Queene  (1910), 
quotes  this  very  sentence  from  Perrett  in  her  introduction,2 
but  does  not  attempt  to  answer  the  question  raised. 

Sir  Sidney  Lee,  in  his  edition  of  the  anonymous  pre- 
Shakespearian  play  of  King  Leir  (London,  1909),  attacks 
the  same  general  problem  from  a  different  angle,  but  finds 


!0p.  cit.,  p.  91. 
2Op.  cii.,  p.  9. 
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no  answer  satisfactory  to  himself.     Says  he,  in  discussing 
a  single  phrase  from  the  play,  "Genouestan  Gawles": 

The  phrase  is  difficult  to  explain.  Warner  in  his  Albion's 
England,  Bk.  Ill,  ch.  xvi,  in  describing  the  exploits  in  France 
of  Bren  or  Brennus,  a  successor  of  Lear  on  the  British  throne, 
mentioned  that  Bren's  allies  in  Gaul  were  "the  Cenouesean 
Gawles."  Doubtless  the  old  dramatist  there  found  the  word, 
which  his  printer  reproduced  as  Genouestan.  Neither  form  is 
quite  comprehensible.  The  dominion  of  the  Gallian  King  in 
the  play  clearly  extended  to  the  Northern  coast  of  France,  where 
Cuisne  (near  Calais)  seems  the  only  place  of  possible  philologi- 
cal kinship  with  Genouestan.  Orleans,  the  city  of  mid  France, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  called  Cenabum  or  Genabum,  and 
its  inhabitants  Cenabenses  or  Genabenses.  But  the  French  prince 
who  was  Lear's  son-in-law  has  no  obvious  relation  with  a  region 
so  far  to  the  south.3 

In  view  of  so  much  uncertainty,  it  seems  worthwhile  to 
examine  the  whole  case  again  in  the  light  of  additional  evi- 
dence. 


Geoffrey's  "tertiam  partem  Galliae" 

Any  account  of  King  Leir  may  well  begin  with  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  who  in  his  Historia  Regum  Britanniae 
(circa  1138)  first  put  the  story  into  something  like  its  form 
as  we  know  it.  According  to  Geoffrey,  the  Gallian  King's 
title  is  "Aganippus  rex  Francorum,"  though  his  land  is 
consistently  called  Gallia.  Hearing  the  fame  of  Cordeilla's 
beauty,  he  sends  to  King  Leir  to  ask  her  hand  in  marriage. 
Leir  is  willing  to  bestow  her,  but  still  angry  with  her  as  a 
result  of  the  love  test,  refuses  to  give  dowry  of  money  or 
territories.  The  story  proceeds : 

Cumque  id  Aganippo  nunciatum  fuisset,  amore  virginis  in- 
flammatus,  misit  iterum  ad  Leirum  regem,  dicens  se  satis  auri 
&  argenti,  aliarumque  possessionum  habere  quia  tertiam  partem 
Galliae  possidebat;  se  vero  tantummodo  puellam  captare,  vt  ex 
ilia  haeredes  haberet.4 


3Op.  cit.,  p.  117. 

4Bk.   II,  chap  xi.     I  have  followed  the  Latin  text  of  Geoffrey  as 
given  in  Scriptores  Rerum  Britannicarum  (Heidelberg,  1587),  a  copy 
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To  one  phrase  in  this  sentence  I  would  call  particular  at- 
tention. Geoffrey  tells  us  that  Aganippus  possessed  "ter- 
tiam  partem  Galliae."  Apparently  in  Geoffrey's  account, 
as  in  the  commentary  of  Caesar,  "Gallia  omnis"  is  divided 
"in  tres  partes,"  over  one  of  which  Aganippus  rules.  Now 
these  words  have  generally  escaped  critics  of  Geoffrey. 
Perrett,  for  example,  though  noting  carefully  Geoffrey's 
words  on  other  points,  nowhere  quotes  this  sentence.  In- 
deed, some  of  the  later  chroniclers  represent  Geoffrey  as 
saying  that  Gaul  at  this  time  had  twelve  princes,  of  whom 
Aganippus  was  one.5  I  can  find  no  basis  for  this  assertion 
in  Geoffrey's  account  of  Leir.  Such  a  statement  Geoffrey 
does  make  with  reference  to  Gallia  in  the  time  of  Brutus 
(Bk.  I.  chap,  xiii),  but  Brutus  far  antedates  Leir's  reign. 

Which  third  of  Gallia  did  Aganippus  possess?  Here 
Geoffrey  gives  us  little  assistance,  although  he  does  state 
that  Aganippus  and  his  Queen  later  gave  Leir  the  power 
of  all  Gaul  ("potestatem  totius  Galliae"),  and  that  Aganip- 
pus sent  messengers  throughout  Gaul  ("per  universam 
Galliam")  to  procure  help  against  the  wicked  sisters.  But 
would  not  one  naturally  assume  that  this  "rex  Francorum" 
had  his  seat  of  government  in  Paris,  capital  of  the  Frank- 
ish  kingdom  under  Clovis  as  early  as  A.D.  508,  and,  there- 
fore, that  Aganippus  ruled  Middle  Gaul?  Such  assump- 
tions are  consistent  with  certain  later  interpretations  of 
Geoffrey's  story. 

One  of  the  French  chroniclers  who  followed  and  imitated 
Geoffrey  was  Jean  Waurin,  who  composed  about  1571  his 
Recueil  des  croniques  et  anchiennes  istories  de  la  Grant 


of  which  is  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Texas.  The  wording 
is  apparently  the  same  in  San  Marte's  Halle  edition  of  Geoffrey 
(1854),  quoted  in  Bode's  Die  Learsage  vor  Shakespeare  (Halle,  1904), 
pp.  57-58.  The  reading  also  conforms  with  Giles's  English  transla- 
tion in  Six  Old  English  Chronicles,  1866  (Bohn's  Library). 

5See,  for  example,  Holinshed's  Seconde  Booke  of  the  Historic  of 
England  (ed.  1587),  chap,  v:  "This  Aganippus  was  one  of  the  twelve 
kings  that  ruled  Gallia  in  those  daies,  as  in  the  British  historic  it 
is  recorded." 
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Bretaigne.    Writing  of  Queen  Cordeilla's  struggle  with  her 
nephews  after  Leir's  death,  Waurin  observes: 

Toutesvoyes  en  la  fin,  par  laide  des  Francois  qui  lui  vindrent 
aidier  et  secourir,  cest  a  scavoir  le  due  de  Sens,  le  due  de  Laon, 
et  le  conte  de  Corbueil,  lesquelz  elle  avoit  nouris  en  sa  jonesse, 
elle  vint  audessus  de  sa  guerre  et  prinst  ses  deux  nepveux  en 
battaille.6 

Now  if  the  Duke  of  Sens,  the  Duke  of  Laon,  and  the 
Count  of  Corbueil  were  brought  up  in  their  youth  by  Cor- 
deilla,  her  capital  was  not  far  from  Paris,  and  she  must 
have  been  Queen  of  Central  Gaul.  Of  course,  such  an  in- 
ference, based  on  a  French  version  that  came  two  and  a 
half  centuries  after  Geoffrey,  does  not  prove  that  he  estab- 
lished precisely  the  same  metes  and  bounds.  But  the  sen- 
tence does  confirm  an  impression  that  Geoffrey's  words  are 
very  likely  to  convey.  No  reader  of  Caesar  will  forget  that 
the  middle  part  of  Gaul  is  denominated  Gallia  Celtica,  the 
northern  part  Belgia,  arid  the  southern  part  Aquitania.  If 
I  could  be  fully  persuaded  of  the  historical  truth  of  Geof- 
frey, I  should  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  Aganippus  gov- 
erned the  central  division  of  Gaul. 

II 

Spenser's  "Celtica" 

Only  once  in  Spenser's  brief  version  of  the  Leir  story 
does  he  name  either  Aganippus  or  his  land.  Then  he  writes 
simply: 

But  without  dowre  the  wise  Cordelia 
Was   sent  to   Aganip  of  Celtica.7 

Most  editions  of  Spenser  that  I  have  seen  pass  these  lines 
without  comment.  Professor  R.  E.  Neil  Dodge  glosses 


6Op.  cit.,  ed  Hardy,  W.,  in  Rolls  Series,  vol.  xxxix,  part  1,  p.  92. 

7The  Faerie  Queene,  Bk.  II,  canto  x,  stanza  29.  In  the  first  edition 
(1590),  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Wrenn  Library  of  the  University 
of  Texas,  the  word  is  spelled  "Aggannip,"  but  the  second  edition 
(1596)  corrects  this  to  "Aganip,"  and  the  correction  stands  in  the 
Folios  of  1609  and  1611. 
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"Celtica"  as  "France,"8  in  accord  with  other  versions  of 
the  same  story.  Perrett,  we  have  seen,  recognizes  a  real 
difficulty,  which  he  is  unable  to  explain ;  and,  by  her  silence, 
Dr.  Harper  seems  to  take  the  same  view. 

But  would  Spenser,  who  from  his  life  in  Ireland,  even 
before  1590,  was  much  interested  in  the  Celts  and  Celtic 
peoples  and  languages,  confuse  Celtica  with  Gallia,  or  use 
the  two  words  interchangeably?  On  general  grounds,  I 
think  not.  Fortunately  this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  a 
passage  from  Spenser's  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Ire- 
land (written  about  1596)  in  which  both  Belgia  and  Celtica 
are  mentioned  as  parts  of  Gallia: 

Besides,  ther  be  many  places  as  havens,  hills,  townes,  and 
castles,  which  yet  beare  names  from  the  Gaules,  of  the  which 
Buchanan  reherseth  above  300  in  Scotland,  and  I  can  (I 
thinke)  recount  neere  as  manie  in  Ireland  which  retaine  the 
old  denomination  of  the  Gaules,  as  the  Menapii,  the  Cauci,  the 
Venti,  and  others;  by  all  which  and  many  other  very  reasonable 
probabilityes  (which  this  short  course  will  not  suffer  to  be  layed 
foorth)  it  appeareth  that  the  chief  inhabitauntes  in  Ireland 
were  Gaules,  coming  thither  first  out  of  Spayne,  and  afterwardes 
from  besides  Tanais,  where  the  Gothes,  the  Hunnes,  and  the 
Getes  sate  downe,  they  also  being  (as  it  is  sayd  of  some)  aun- 
cient  Gaules;  and  lastly  passing  out  of  Gallia  it  self,  from  all 
the  seacoste  of  Belgia  and  Celtica,  into  al  the  southerne  coastes 
of  Ireland.9 

By  "Celtica,"  then,  in  my  opinion,  Spenser  means  the 
central  division  of  Gaul,  So  careful  a  student  as  he  prob- 
ably noted  the  effect  of  Geoffrey's  words  as  he  read  them 
in  the  Latin.  For,  says  Dr.  Harper,  "We  may  con- 
clude .  .  .  that  Spenser's  version  of  the  Lear  story  is  in 
general  outline  based  directly  on  Geoffrey's,  which,  by  con- 
densation, however,  is  somewhat  modified."10  Such  an 
interpretation  of  his  diction  as  I  have  given  would  fall  in 
with  the  previous  argument.  One  does  not  risk  much  in 


8The  Poetical  Works  of  Spenser  (Cambridge  Poets,  1908),  p.  794. 

9Globe  edition  of  Spenser,  p.  628.  For  this  interesting  passage, 
I  am  indebted  to  my  colleague,  Dr.  F.  F.  Covington,  Jr.,  who  has 
for  several  years  been  engaged  in  intensive  study  of  the  View. 

10Sources  of  Spenser's  British  Chronicle,  p.  83. 
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assuming   also   that  Spenser  knew  his   Caesar,   and  had 
learned  something  about  Belgia,  Celtica,  and  Aquitania. 

Ill 

The  "Genouestan  Gawles" 

The  pre-Shakespearian  play  of  King  Leir  (about  1592-4) 
has  for  its  chief  sources,  as  Perrett  has  convincingly 
shown,  three  poetic  versions  of  the  legend,  viz.,  Higgins's 
Mirror  for  Magistrates,  Warner's  Albion's  England,  and 
Spenser's  Faerie  Queene.  Perrett  also  points  out  that  in 
his  Albion's  England  Warner  uses  the  phrase  "Cenouesean 
Gawles"  in  connection  with  the  reign  of  Brennus,  one  of 
the  successors  of  Leir;  and  so,  Perrett  thinks,  the  anony- 
mous author  of  the  play  borrowed  the  phrase  from  Warner, 
which  his  printer  read  "Genouestan  Gawles."  This  sug- 
gestion of  Perrett  is  adopted  by  Sir  Sidney  Lee  in  a  note 
already  quoted.  But  Sir  Sidney  adds :  "The  phrase  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  .  .  .  Neither  form  is  quite  comprehen- 
sible." Let  us  examine  each  form. 

The  phrase  is  used  towards  the  end  of  the  old  play  by 
Lord  Mumford,  commander  of  the  French  army,  in  ad- 
dressing his  soldiers,  who  are  about  to  make  war  on  the 
British.  He  begins: 

And  now  to  you,  my  worthy  Countrymen, 
Ye  valiant  race  of  Genouestan  Gawles.11 

The  true  explanation,  I  think,  was  at  Sir  Sidney  Lee's 
hand  when  he  alluded  to  Warner's  account  of  King  Bren- 
nus. Fabyan's  English  Chronicle  (1516),  discussing  the 
warlike  deeds  of  Bren,  states: 

For  ye  shall  understande,  that  at  those  dayes  as  testifieth 
Eutropius  and  other  wryters,  the  Gallis  occupyed  dyuers  Coun- 
tres:  and  therefore  Titus  liuius  which  wrote  the  Actes  &  dedes 
of  the  Romayns  made  distinccion  of  the  Gallis,  and  nameth  theym 
that  Brenne  ladde,  whan  he  besegyd  ye  Capitoill,  Cenouenses 
Galli,  which  is  to  name  the  Gallis  of  that  Countre  where  the 


llKing  Leir  and  His  Three  Daughters,  11.  2417-2418,  Malone  So- 
ciety Reprints  (London,  1907)  ;  ed.  Lee,  Sidney  (London  and  New 
York,  1909),  Act  V,  sc.  vii,  11.  28-29. 
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Cytie  of  Cena  than  stode  &  yet  dothe  as  testyfieth  ye  auctour 
of  Cronica  Cronicarum  and  other  in  a  Countre  Italye  named  at 
this  Ethruria.12 

Fabyan,  it  will  be  noted,  spells  "Cenouenses"  and  "Cena" 
with  the  same  initial  as  Warner  does  the  "Cenouesean," 
but  Richard  Grafton  in  taking  over  this  sentence  from 
Fabyan  into  his  Chronicle  (1568)  spelt  both  words  with  an 
initial  S.  So  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in  his  narrative  of 
Brennius,  Historia  Regum  Britanniae,  writes  of  "Brennium 
Senonesque  Gallos,"13  and  Holinshed  puts  it  "the  people 
called  Galli  Senones."14 

Now  the  Galli  Senones,  unlike  Leir  and  Brennus,  are  al- 
together historical,  and  their  valor  is  well  established.  Says 
the  eleventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  in  an 
anonymous  article: 

SENONES,  in  ancient  geography,  a  Celtic  people  of  Gallia 
Celtica,  who  in  Caesar's  time  inhabited  the  district  which  now  in- 
cludes the  departments  of  Seine-et-Marne,  Loiret,  and  Yonne. 
From  53-51  B.C.  they  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Caesar, 
brought  about  by  their  expulsion  of  Cavarinus,  whom  he  had 
appointed  their  king.  In  the  last-named  year  a  Senonian  named 
Drappes  threatened  the  Provincia,  but  was  captured  and  starved 
himself  to  death.15 

The  Britannica  then  states  that  a  branch  of  these  Galli 
Senones  invaded  Etruria  in  B.C.  391,  besieged  Clusium,  and 
in  the  following  year  defeated  the  Romans,  who  had  come 
to  help  the  Clusines.  Here  we  have  the  historical  basis 
for  the  story  of  Brennus  and  his  victory  over  the  Romans. 

In  other  words,  the  actual  Senones  occupied  a  part  of 
Gallia  which  now  includes  the  city  of  Paris  and  that  of 
Orleans.  If,  then,  the  author  of  King  Leir  thought  of  the 
Gallic  army  as  recruited  from  the  neighborhood  of  Paris, 
he  might  well  term  them  a  "valiant  race  of  Cenouesean 
Gawles."  That  he  did  write  "Cenouesean"  or  else  "Cenoue- 
sian,"  and  have  the  word  misprinted  "Genouestan,"  as  Per- 


12Fabyan,  op.  cit.,  ed.  Ellis   (London,  1811),  p.  22. 

13Op  cit.,  Bk.  Ill,  chap.  ix. 

l*Holinshed's  Chronicle,  ed.,  Ellis,  Bk.  Ill,  chap,  iv,  p.  456. 

15Op.  cit.,  llth  edition,  vol.  XXIV,  p.  647. 
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rett  suggests,  I  am  the  more  persuaded  by  a  slight  circum- 
stance unknown,  apparently,  to  both  Perrett  and  Lee.  This 
is  that  in  two  early  editions  of  Albion's  England  the  very 
phrase  "Cenouesean  Gawles"  is  printed  "Genouesean 
Gawles."  These  are  the  editions  of  1602  and  1612,  both  of 
which  I  have  examined  with  care.  Unfortunately  the  er- 
ror seems  not  to  have  been  made  in  any  edition  of  Warner 
that  the  composer  of  Leir  might  have  seen  before  writing 
his  play.16 

Sir  Sidney  Lee's  further  statement  that  "the  French 
prince  .  .  .  has  no  obvious  relation  with  a  region  so  far 
to  the  south"  as  Orleans,  seems  to  me  a  peculiarly  unhappy 
assertion.  Apparently  Sir  Sidney  has  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  Gallian  King  in  the  play  easily  reaches  Calais  or  a 
neighboring  seaport,  and  the  journey  would  not  be  so  short 
if  his  capital  were  in  mid-Gallia.  This  appears  to  me  to  in- 
volve ill  reckoning  of  the  geographical  knowledge,  or, 
let  us  say,  fancy  of  the  normal  Elizabethan.  To  him  space 
had  few  limitations.  The  author  of  the  Leir,  I  believe,  con- 
ceived of  the  King  and  Cordelia  as  ruling  in  Paris,  or  in 
some  neighboring  town  of  Gallia  Celtica. 

IV 

Shakespeare's  "Burgundy" 

In  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of  King  Lear,  Cordelia's  hus- 
band is  neither  Celtica  nor  Gallia,  but  consistently  the  King 
of  France.  One  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  tradition 


16A  copy  of  the  1602  edition,  once  owned  by  the  late  G.  A.  Aitken, 
is  in  the  Aitken  Collection  of  the  University  of  Texas  Library.  A 
copy  of  the  1612  edition,  once  owned  by  Robert  Southey,  I  have  seen 
in  the  Harvard  University  Library.  In  the  summer  of  1906  Mr. 
Herbert  Tollman,  then  librarian  of  Mr.  Christie-Miller's  private 
library  at  Britwell  Court,  kindly  examined  for  me  copies  of  the 
1586,  1589,  1592,  1597,  and  1602  editions  there,  and  wrote  that 
"in  all  our  copies  except  that  of  1602,"  he  found  the  reading  "Cenoue- 
sean." I  believe,  of  course,  that  the  playwright  used  one  of  these 
earlier  editions,  and  that  the  coincidence  of  the  misprints  is  accidental, 
occasioned  probably  by  the  resemblance  to  "Genoesian,"  pertaining  to 
Genoa. 
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of  a  seat  of  government  in  or  near  Paris,  and  the  dominion 
over  a  third  part  of  Gaul  in  no  manner  influenced 
Shakespeare's  version  of  the  tale.  Perhaps  so.  Yet  one  of 
Shakespeare's  contributions  to  the  love-test  incident  is  the 
person  of  Burgundy,  a  new  and  hitherto  unmentioned  rival 
to  France,  his  equal,  to  all  appearance,  in  dignity,  though 
not,  like  France,  a  king.  The  character  of  Burgundy  de- 
serves more  study  than  I  have  seen  given  to  him. 

Burgundy,  who  appears  only  in  the  opening  scene  of  the 
play,  is  the  marked  opposite  of  France.  He  "strives  to  be 
interess'd"  to  Lear's  youngest  daughter  because  of  "res- 
pects of  fortune" ;  he  is  willing  to  take  her  as  his  duchess 
if  Lear  will  make  good  his  previous  offer  of  dowry,  but 
when  that  offer  is  withdrawn,  Cordelia  loses  a  prospective 
husband.  Thus  his  offer  of  marriage  is  purely  mercenary 
and  political ;  it  has  naught  to  do  with  love.  France,  know- 
ing his  character,  offers  first  choice  of  the  lady  to  Burgundy 
under  these  changed  conditions,  satisfied  that  he  will  refuse 
her  hand.  So  Shakespeare  uses  the  Duke  as  a  foil  to  France 
in  order  to  stress  the  ideal  love  of  the  King. 

All  this  points  to  the  conclusion  that  France  is  not  the 
over-lord  of  Burgundy,  duke  though  the  latter  be.  Where, 
then,  lies  his  duchy?  Is  Schmidt  correct  in  his  gloss  of 
the  word  Burgundy  in  his  Shakespeare-Lexicon,  a  "country 
between  France  and  Germany"?17  I  think  not.  Lear's 
words,  "the  vines  of  France  and  milk  of  Burgundy,"18  draw 
the  just  observation  of  Moberly:  "Shakespeare  may  have 
thought  of  the  pastoral  countries  of  Southern  Belgium  as 
forming  part  of  Burgundy  (as  they  did  till  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold,  1477)  ."19  It  is  the  same  land  of  Burgundy 
that  Shakespeare  has  in  mind  in  Richard  the  Third,  I.  iv.  10, 
where  Clarence,  telling  his  dream  declares: 

Methoughts  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy. 


17 Shakespeare-Lexicon    (Berlin  and  London,  1874),  p.   154. 
lsKing  Lear,  I.  i.  86. 

19Cited   by    Furness,    Variorum  King   Lear    (Philadelphia,    1880), 
p.  15. 
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Indeed,  reference  to  Bartlett's  concordance  reveals  no 
single  mention  by  Shakespeare  of  Burgundy  except  in  the 
Lear,  in  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  the  First  and  Third  Parts  of 
Henry  the  Sixth,  and  in  the  line  from  Richard  the  Third 
just  quoted.  That  is  to  say,  outside  of  this  tragedy,  Shakes- 
peare always  conceives  of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  as  that 
ruled  by  Philip  the  Good  and  his  son,  Charles  the  Bold, 
fifteenth  century  rivals  of  France  and  for  a  time  allied  with 
England  in  war  against  the  French.  Philip  the  Good  is 
that  Duke  of  Burgundy  who  appears  in  Henry  the  Fifth 
to  urge  the  marriage  of  King  Henry  to  Katherine  of  France, 
and  again  in  Henry  the  Sixth  to  desert  the  English  in  time 
of  war  at  the  persuasion  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Charles  the  Bold 
actually  married  Margaret  of  York,  sister  of  Edward  IV 
and  Richard  III.  Certainly  it  does  not  strain  probability 
to  suggest  that  Shakespeare  had  studied  the  lives  of  both 
these  masters  of  political  intrigue  in  composing  his  earlier 
"histories,"  and  so  held  in  mind  their  characters  when  he 
created  the  Burgundy  of  the  Lear. 

It  is  a  well-known  historical  fact  that  the  strongest  am- 
bition of  Duke  Charles,  an  ambition  shared  likewise  by  his 
father,  Duke  Philip,  was  to  establish  a  kingdom  which 
should  rival  that  of  France.  In  the  words  of  one  historian, 
Charles  aimed  to  "reunite  Burgundy  with  the  northern 
group  of  her  possessions  (Flanders,  Brabant,  etc.)  and  to 
obtain  the  emperor's  recognition  of  the  kingdom  of  'Belgian 
Gaul.'  "20  Now,  "Belgian  Gaul"  in  the  north  certainly  sug- 
gests "Celtic  Gaul"  as  its  southern  rival.  Shakespeare  is 
not  far  from  the  traditional  division. 

This  is  not  an  effort  to  prove  that  all  versions  of  the  Leir 
story,  or  even  most  of  them,  identify  France  with  Gallia 
Celtica.  It  is  an  argument  that  Caesar's  tripartite  Gaul  is. 
recognized  in  Geoffrey  and  in  some  of  his  successors,  prob- 
ably influencing  Spenser,  the  anonymous  playwright,  and, 
perhaps,  even  Shakespeare  to  think  of  France  in  Leir's  time 
as  only  the  central  division  of  that  land. 


20Rene  Poupardin   in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  eleventh  edi- 
tion, IV,  p.  822. 


BUNYAN'S  MR.  BADMAN  AND  THE  PICARESQUE 

NOVEL 

BY  JAMES  BLANTON  WHAREY 

There  has  been  a  strange  tendency  on  the  part  of  his- 
torians of  English  prose  fiction  to  minimize,  if  not  wholly 
to  ignore,  Banyan's  influence  upon  the  development  of  the 
novel.  The  more  one  looks  into  the  matter,  however,  the 
more  convinced  one  becomes  that  his  influence  was  consid- 
erable. Recognition  of  this  fact,  though  tardily  given,  is 
characteristic  of  the  more  recent  studies  of  the  novel.  Mr. 
Saintsbury,1  for  example,  writes : 

Disregarding  prejudice  and  punctilio,  every  one  must  surely 
see  that,  in  diminishing  measure,  even  the  Holy  War  is  a  novel, 
and  that  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  has  every  one  of  the  four  re- 
quisites— plot,  character,  description,  and  dialogue — while  one  of 
these  requisites — character  with  its  accessory  manners — is  fur- 
ther developed  in  the  History  of  Mr.  Badman  after  a  fashion  for 
which  we  shall  look  vainly  in  any  division  of  European  literature 
(except  drama)  before  it. 

This  last  named  work,  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Bad- 
man, Professor  Chandler,2  some  six  years  prior  to  the  state- 
ment just  quoted,  had  characterised  as  "a  Puritan  romance 
of  roguery."  Indeed  it  was  the  paragraph  in  the  Literature 
of  Roguery  from  which  this  phrase  is  taken  that  first  led 
me  to  examine  the  affiliations  of  Bunyan's  allegory  with  the 
picaresque  type  of  novel. 


For  the  picaresque  story  in  its  simplest  and  most  primi- 
tive form  we  must  turn  to  Spain.  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  a 
small,  unpretentious  book  of  unknown  authorship,  first  pub- 
lished— it  is  believed — in  1553,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  picaresque  novel.  Many  of  the  elements  of  the 
story  can  be  traced  to  earlier  productions,  but  this  little 


English  Novel,  The  Channels  of   English   Literature   Series^ 
London,  1913,  p.  54. 

2The  Literature  of  Roguery,  New  York,  1907,  I,  p.  225. 
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book  is  the  first  to  choose  its  hero  from  the  very  dregs  of 
human  society  and  through  him  to  satirize  the  various  so- 
cial classes  of  the  time. 

Both  the  times  and  the  country  were  favorable  for  such 
a  production.  Spain,  impoverished  by  long-continued  wars, 
swarmed  with  half-starved  mendicants  and  idlers.  For  the 
thousands,  of  rogues  and  rascals  that  overran  the  country 
the  chief  business  in  life  was  to  stay  the  pangs  of  an  empty 
belly,  the  readiest  means  being  by  the  wits  rather  than  by 
honest  work.  The  outstanding  traits  of  this  sixteenth  cen- 
tury rogue-story  are: 

(1)  It  is  told  in  the  first  person.     This  point  of  view  is 
consistently  adhered  to  throughout  the  whole  narrative. 

(2)  The  narrator,  who  is  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  of  low 
origin ;  his  father  was  a  thief,  his  mother  not  adverse  to  an 
illicit  union. 

(3)  The  hero  is  a  rogue,  but  a  rogue  from  necessity  rath- 
er than  choice.    When  it  is  possible  to  live  an  honest  life,  he 
lives  it.    His  rogueries,  almost  without  exception,  grow  out 
of  his  efforts  to  ward  off  hunger. 

(4)  The  story,  which  is  an  account  of  the  hero's  experi- 
ences  with    seven   successive   masters, — a   Blind    Man,    a 
Priest,   an  impoverished   Squire,   a  Friar,   a   Pardoner,   a 
Chaplain,    and    a    Constable, — is    loosely    constructed.     It 
could  be  continued  almost  indefinitely.     The  end  depends 
upon  the  caprice  of  the  author,  not  upon  the  logical  neces- 
sity of  events. 

(5)  The  interest  of  the  story  is  two-fold:    (a)   in  the 
roguish  tricks  of  the  hero,   (b)   in  the  pungent  satire  di- 
rected against  the  social  conditions  of  the  age.     The  pic- 
ture of  the  starving  squire  and  his  brave  attempt  to  keep 
up  appearances  is  unforgettable. 

(6)  The  story  is  thoroughly  realistic;  not  the  faintest 
touch  of  idealism  occurs  anywhere  in  it. 

(7)  The  language  and  style  of  the  book  are  adapted  to 
the  popular  taste.     "In  all  Spanish  literature,  at  least  in 
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prose,"  writes  a  Romance  scholar,3  "we  find  no  other  work 
written  in  such  simple  language  and  unaffected  style." 

The  attempts  at  continuation,  the  many  editions,  the 
numerous  translations  and  imitations  of  the  Lazarillo — all 
attest  the  deep  impression  created  by  this  little  volume. 
The  trail  blazed  by  its  unknown  author  was  further  cleared 
in  1599  by  the  publication  of  Mateo  Aleman's  Guzman  de 
Al  far  ache,  a  far  more  ambitious  attempt  than  the  earlier 
work.  Guzman,  though  of  illegitimate  birth,  comes  of  a 
higher  social  station  than  Lazaro.  Nor  does  he,  as  did  La- 
zaro,  adopt  a  roguish  career  from  necessity.  Part  I  re- 
counts the  beginnings  of  his  rogue's  life  in  Spain,  his  serv- 
ice with  various  masters  and  the  cheats  played  them,  and 
finally  his  varied  experiences  in  Italy,  first  with  a  begging 
fraternity,  and  then  as  servant,  respectively,  to  a  Cardinal 
and  to  the  French  Ambassador. 

In  the  Second  Part,  published  in  1605,  Guzman,  after 
varied  experiences  in  Florence,  Siena,  and  Bologna,  reaches 
Madrid.  Here  he  sets  up  in  trade,  marries,  but,  staking  too 
high  hopes  upon  his  wife's  dowry,  fails.  He  attempts  to 
save  himself  through  bankruptcy.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  matriculates  in  the  University  of  Alcala.  He  mar- 
ries a  second  wife,  his  landlady's  daughter,  who  makes  a 
cuckold  of  him  and  in  Seville  deserts  him  for  a  ship  master. 
Guzman  returns  to  his  knavish  tricks,  .but  is  finally  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  the  galleys.  He  regains  his  freedom  by 
divulging  a  plot  of  his  fellow-convicts  to  turn  over  the  ship 
to  the  Turks.  With  the  promise  of  still  a  third  part,  for- 
tunately never  fulfilled,  the  story  ends. 

Widely  different  as  Lazarillo  de  Tormes  and  Guzman  de 
Alfarache  are,  the  basic  idea  is  the  same:  to  present  a  sa- 
tirical picture  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  time  through 
the  eyes  of  a  rogue.  Aleman  has  presented  his  story  in  the 
form  of  an  autobiography.  His  hero  is  a  rogue,  but  a  rogue 
from  choice  rather  than  from  necessity.  He  has  placed 
less  stress,  in  the  Second  Part  at  least,  upon  the  hero's  serv- 


3Fonger  de  Haan,  An  Outline  of  the  History  of  the  Novela  Pica- 
resca  in  Spain,  Johns  Hopkins  Dissertation,  1895,  p.  12. 
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ice  with  various  masters  and  more  stress  upon  the  hero's 
character  and  activities.  His  story  is  less  unified  than  the 
Lazarillo,  in  that  digressions  and  episodes  are  freely  ad- 
mitted. 

Lazarillo  and  Guzman  represent  the  earliest  and  most 
primitive  examples  of  the  picaresque  story.  They  head 
the  long  line  of  romances  of  roguery  written  not  only  in 
Spain  but  in  all  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  The 
numerous  translations  into  English  of  the  Lazarillo  and  the 
Guzman  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  favorable  reception 
accorded  the  rogue  story  in  this  land,  where  the  common 
people  enjoyed  a  freedom  and  an  independence  unknown 
in  other  countries  and  where  conditions  were  ripe  for  the 
development  of  the  realistic  novel. 

II 

"Before  the  advent  of  Defoe,"  writes  Chandler  in  his 
Literature  of  Roguery,4  "the  last  decade  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  and  the  sixth  of  the  Seventeenth  were  alone  fruitful 
for  the  English  romance  of  roguery.  Each  decade  was  sig- 
nalized by  a  characteristic  work,  the  first  by  The  Unfor- 
tunate Traveller'  of  Thomas  Nashe,  the  second  by  'The 
English  Rogue'  of  Richard  Head  and  Francis  Kirkman.  Be- 
tween these  two  periods  the  picaresque  tradition  was  kept 
alive  only  by  native  anatomies  of  roguery,  criminal  bio- 
graphies, and  plays,  and  by  foreign  rogue  novels  in  transla- 
tion." 

Robert  Greene  played  all  about  the  picaresque  novel  with- 
out ever  actually  writing  one.  His  Cony-Catching  pam- 
phlets evince  his  keen  interest  in  rogues  and  his  possession 
of  material  out  of  which  several  such  novels  might  have 
been  constructed.  '  His  nearest  approach  to  the  type  is 
found  in  The  Life  and  Death  of  Ned  Browne,  the  full  title 
of  which  is :  "The  Black  Bookes  Messenger  Laying  Open  the 

*I,  p.  192. 
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Life  and  Death  of  Ned  Browne,5  one  of  the  most  Notable 
Cut-purses,  Crossbiters,  and  Conny-Catchers  that  ever  lived 
in  England." 

Ned  Browne,  unlike  Lazaro,  comes  of  honest  parents,  but 
from  his  earliest  years  is  addicted  to  petty  sins,  which  in- 
crease in  heinousness  with  his  age.  By  the  time  he  is  eigh- 
teen there  is  no  wickedness  he  will  not  attempt.  He  becomes 
adept  in  the  cutting  of  purses,  stealing  of  horses,  picking  of 
locks,  and  boon  companion  of  crossbiters  and  harlots.  He 
marries  one  of  the  latter,  but  soon  tiring  of  her  remembers 
the  old  proverb  "that  changing  of  pasture  makes  fat  calves." 
He  tells  with  great  gusto  how  he  outwitted  a  priest,  and 
cut  the  purse  of  a  gentlewoman.  He  goes  to  France,  robs 
a  church,  and — we  are  told  by  the  author — is  hanged.  His 
body  is  scratched  from  the  grave  by  ravenous  wolves  and 
devoured  "as  a  man  not  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  the  honor 
of  any  buryall."  The  story  closes  in  characteristically  pi- 
caresque fashion  with  the  author's  wish  that  the  reader 
may  profit  by  the  example  of  the  hero. 

To  Thomas  Nashe,  however,  belongs  the  distinction  of 
having  produced  the  first  well-defined  picaresque  novel  in 
England — first  in  time  and  first  in  importance  until  the  ad- 
vent of  Moll  Flanders.  The  Unfortunate  Traveller  or  The 
Life  of  Jacke  Wilton  ran  through  two  editions  in  1594,  the 
year  of  its  birth.  The  earlier  edition  contains  a  dedication, 
omitted  from  the  second,  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  in 
which  the  author  declares  that  all  he  can  promise  in  "this 
phantasticall  treatise,"  written  in  a  "different  vaine"  from 
his  other  writings,  "is  some  reasonable  conveyance  of  his- 
toric and  varietie  of  mirth."6 


5This  was  a  favorite  title  in  rogue  literature  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century;  cf.,  for  example,  Life  and  Death  of  Gamaliel  Ratsey  (1605)  ; 
Life  and  Death  of  Griffin  Flood  (1623)  ;  Life  and  Death  of  James 
Turner  (1663);  Life  and  Death  of  the  English  Rogue  (1679);  Life 
and  Death  of  William  Longbeard  (1579)  ;  Life  and  Death  of  Young 
Lazarillo  (1688);  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman  (1680). 

6The  Unfortunate  Traveller  or  the  Life  of  Jacke  Wilton  by  Thomas 
Nashe,  edited  by  H.  F.  B.  Brett-Smith,  M.  Percy  Reprints,  No.  1 
Oxford,  1920. 
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In  the  Unfortunate  Traveller  one  scarcely  recognizes  the 
type  of  rogue  story  seen  in  Lazarillo  de  Tormes;7  save  for 
the  fact  that  he  tells  his  own  story,  Jacke  Wilton  has  little 
in  common  with  Lazaro.  He  belongs  to  the  court  circles; 
Lazaro  comes  of  low  origin.  He  is  often  moneyless,  but 
never  in  actual  want;  Lazaro  suffers  continually  from  ac- 
tual hunger.  He  has  but  one  master,  whom  he  not  only 
does  not  satirize  but  for  whom  he  entertains  great  admira- 
tion and  respect,  not  to  say  affection;  Lazaro  had  seven 
masters,  all  of  whom  are  the  objects  of  his  satire  and  for 
none  of  whom  he  has  any  regard.  Jack's  wanderings  cover 
the  whole  of  Western  Europe;  Lazaro's,  a  very  restricted 
portion  of  Spain.  Jack's  account  of  his  rogueries,  or  rather 
pranks,  constitutes  a  small  part  of  his  narrative;  Lazaro's 
story  is  made  up  almost  wholly  of  his  knavish  tricks  to  sat- 
isfy hunger. 

The  satirizing  of  the  various  classes  of  society,  so  marked 
in  the  Lazarillo,  is  wanting.  In  its  stead  we  have  satirizing 
of  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster,  of  the  University  pedants 
of  Wittenberg,  of  travelers  in  foreign  lands,  of  the  Italians. 
In  one  very  important  respect  the  Unfortunate  Traveller 
preserves  the  tradition  established  by  the  earlier  picaresque 
story:  it  is  realistic.  Despite  Nashe's  abhorrence  of  imi- 
tating Lily,8  his  hero  indulges  at  times  in  euphuisms,  but 
in  describing  the  battlefields  of  France  and  of  Munster,  the 
ravages  of  the  plague  in  Rome,  the  crimes  and  death  of  the 
Spaniard  Esdras,  and  the  execution  of  Cutwolfe,  he  is 
grimly  real.  .In  some  of  the  most  gruesome  parts  of  the 
narrative,  there  is  a  jaunty,  rollicking,  devil-may-care  tone 
that  would  appeal  strongly  to  the  populace.  Nashe's  em- 
ployment of  concrete  details,  homely  illustrations,  racy,  pic- 
turesque diction  makes  plausible  Chandler's  assertion  that 


7It  should  be  remembered  that  by  1594  the  Lazarillo  was  the  sole 
example  of  the  Spanish  picaresque  novel.  Nashe's  story  preceded 
the  Guzman  by  five  years. 

*"Euphue8  I  readd  when  I  was  a  little  ape  in  Cambridge,  and  then 
I  thought  it  was  Ipse-ille;  it  may  be  excellent  good  skill  for  ought  I 
know,  for  I  lookt  not  on  it  this  ten  yeare;  but  to  imitate  it  I  abhorre." 
— Strange  Newes,  1592. 
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"Had  he  [Nashe]  but  cultivated  fiction  as  assiduously  as 
he  wooed  controversy  with  Gabriel  Harvey  and  in  the  Mar- 
tin Marprelate  affair,  he  might  have  been  the  magic  mid- 
wife to  have  delivered  the  English  novel  a  century  and  a 
quarter  before  DeFoe."9 

Seventy-one  years  intervene  between  Nashe's  Jack 
Wilton  and  the  second  most  important  example  of  the  Eng- 
lish picaresque  novel  prior  to  DeFoe.  In  1665,  Richard 
Head,  an  insignificant  hack  writer,  published  Part  I  of 
The  English  Rogue  Described  in  the  Life  of  Meriton  La- 
troon,  a  Witty  Extravagant.  Part  II,  the  work  of  Francis 
Kirkman,  appeared  in  1668;  Parts  III  and  IV,  apparently 
the  work  of  the  two  together,  in  1674  and  1680,  respect- 
ively. A  reading  of  the  four  parts  convinces  me  that  Chan- 
dler's criticism,  severe  as  it  is,  is  too  mild.  The  work  is, 
as  he  describes  it,  "less  a  novel  than  a  chaotic  collection  of 
all  the  picaresque  tricks  on  record  at  the  moment  of  its 
publication."10  Practically  all  the  stories  are  salacious, 
some  brutal,  others  simply  nasty.  Only  Part  I,  which  alone 
is  occupied  with  the  doings  of  the  hero,  concerns  us  here. 
Meriton  Latroon,  a  bastard,  begins  his  roguish  life  with 
boyish  thefts.  He  runs  away  from  school,  joins  a  band  of 
gypsies,  and  is  trained  in  all  "the  arts  of  begging  and  steal- 
ing.^' He  enters  the  service  of  a  merchant,  from  whom  he 
steals  and  whose  maid  he  gets  with  child.  He  again  runs 
away,  and  dressed  as  a  woman  secures  a  position  as  maid 
in  a  girls'  boarding  school.  Here  he  finds  an  unlimited  field 
for  his  activities.  He  decides  to  return  to  his  former  mas- 
ter, but  soon  makes  a  cuckold  of  him.  He  becomes  suddenly 
pious,  marries,  as  he  supposes,  a  woman  of  wealth — in  real- 
ity a  common  bawd.  By  pretended  bankruptcy  he  succeeds 
in  cheating  his  creditors  and  greatly  enriching  himself. 
After  various  escapades  he  becomes  a  highwayman,  is 
caught,  carried  to  Newgate,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged. 
He  is  granted  a  reprieve,  banished,  and  shipwrecked  on  a 
voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  The  picaro  has  ceased  to  be  a 


^Literature  of  Roguery,  I,  p.  192. 
™lbid.,  p.  211. 
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mere  rogue;  he  has  become  a  villain  that  hesitates  at  no 
crime,  however  black. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this  wretched  book  is  the  popu- 
larity it  met  with.  Editions  of  the  whole  were  published 
in  1674  and  1680,  and  abridgements  in  1679,  1688,  and 
1689. n  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  England 
popular  interest  in  rogue  literature  was  at  its  height  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  In  1680, 
there  came  from  a  quarter  least  expected  a  book  which 
sought  to  capitalize  this  interest  in  behalf  of  moral  reform. 

Bunyan's  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman,  published  in 
1680,  falls  exactly  midway  between  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Part  I  (1678),  and  the  Holy  War  (1682).  It  was  intended, 
he  declares  in  the  "Address  to  the  Reader,"12  as  a  counter- 
part to  the  Progress.  It  was  the  customary  thing  for  au- 
thors of  picaresque  stories  to  claim  for  their  work  a  moral 
purpose.  Even  Kirkman  in  his  preface  to  the  vulgar  third 
part  of  The  English  Rogue,  writes,  "I  hope  all  persons  who 
make  use  of  this  book  to  practice  debaucheries  will  be  in- 
duced to  forbear  and  decline  their  wickedness,  lest  a  just 
judgment  overtake  them,  as  they  will  find  it  hath  done  these 
extravagants."1'  Bunyan,  likewise,  declares  that  he  has 
traced  the  life  of  Mr.  Badman  from  his  childhood  to  the 
grave  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see  with  his  own  eyes 
"the  steps  that  take  hold  of  hell,"  and  discern  whether  he 
is  "treading  in  his  path  thereto."  Inasmuch  as  Badman 
left  a  numerous  progeny  and  has  kindred  not  only  in  every 
town  but  in  every  family,  the  butt  he  is  shooting  at  is  a 
wide  one.  "I  cannot  but  think  that  this  shot  will  light 
upon  many,  since  our  fields  are  so  full  of  this  game." 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  picaresque  novel,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  satirizing  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs. 
That  Bunyan  intended  in  his  little  book  to  pillory  the  evils 


llThe  English  Rogue  was  reprinted,  in  four  volumes,  by  Pearson, 
London,  1874. 

12George  Offor,  Works  of  Bunyan,  III,  p.  590. 

13Quoted  by  Chandler,  Literature  of  Roguery,  I,  p.  218.  Cf.  Intro- 
duction to  Guzman  de  Alfarache,  ibid.,  p.  225. 
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of  his  day  is  clear  from  the  first  reason  he  assigns  for  pub- 
lishing it:  "For  that  wickedness,  like  a  flood,  is  like  to 
drown  our  English  world.  It  begins  already  to  be  above  the 
tops  of  the  mountains ;  it  has  almost  swallowed  up  all ;  our 
youth,  middle  age,  old  age,  and  all  are  almost  carried  away 
of  this  flood.  O  debauchery,  debauchery,  what  hast  thou 
done  in  England  1  Thou  hast  corrupted  our  young  men,  and 
hast  made  our  old  men  beasts;  thou  hast  deflowered  our 
virgins,  and  hast  made  matrons  bawds  .  .  .  well,  I  have 
written,  and  by  God's  assistance  shall  pray  that  this  flood 
may  abate  in  England."14 

Realism,  another  characteristic  of  the  rogue  story,  is 
claimed  by  Bunyan  for  his  Mr.  Badman :  "Yea,  I  may  truly 
say  that  to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  all  the  things  that 
here  I  discourse  of,  I  mean  as  to  matter  of  fact,  have  been 
acted  upon  the  stage  of  this  world,  even  many  times  before 
mine  eyes."15 

In  form,  Mr.  Badman  is  a  distinct  departure  from  the 
picaresque  type.  Instead  of  being  an  autobiography,  it  is 
in  dialogue — a  form  which  Bunyan  declares  he  adopted  in 
order  that  he  "might  with  more  ease  to  himself,  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  reader,  perform  the  work."  As  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  reader,  Bunyan  is,  I  think,  mistaken.  Had  he  chosen 
to  write  it  as  autobiography,  the  long  and  numerous  moral- 
izings,  the  chief  bane  of  the  story — at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
Badman's  numerous  progeny — would  have  been  impossible. 
As  I  have  pointed  out  in  a  previous  article,16  the  framework 
is  that  of  Dent's  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven, — a  book 
the  influence  of  which  is  clearly  seen  throughout  the  whole 
allegory. 

Unlike  the  usual  picaro,  Badman  comes  of  thoroughly 
respectable  and  pious  parents.  Despite  his  careful  rear- 
ing, he  was  bad  from  the  beginning,  indeed  "a  ringleader" 
and  "master-sinner  from  a  child," — a  fact  which  both  Mr. 
Wiseman  and  Mr.  Attentive  agree  can  be  accounted  for 


14Offor,  III,  pp.  529-3. 

"Ibid.,  p.  590. 

^Modern  Language  Notes,  February,  1921,  XXXVI,  pp.  65-79. 
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only  on  the  basis  of  original  sin.  Even  as  a  child,  he  was 
an  unconscionable  liar  and  pilferer,  at  first  of  trifles,  later 
of  things  of  more  value.  "He  took  at  last  great  pleasure 
in  robbing  of  gardens  and  orchards ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  to 
steal  pullen  from  the  neighborhood."  Nor  did  he  hesitate 
to  steal  from  his  own  father.  "Alas,  alas,  he  swarmed  with 
sins,  even  as  a  beggar  does  with  vermin,  and  that  when  he 
was  but  a  boy."  Listening  to  sermons,  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, observing  the  Sabbath,  he  could  not  endure,  but  "to 
swear  and  curse  was  as  natural  to  him  as  to  eat,  and  drink, 
and  sleep." 

Badman's  first  apprenticeship  was  with  a  very  kind  and 
considerate  master.  This  master  took  a  personal  interest 
in  him,  providing  him  with  good  books  and  taking  him  with 
him  to  hear  sermons.  As  for  good  books,  Badman  would 
not  even  look  into  them,  but  devoured  all  the  bad  and  abom- 
inable books  he  could  find,  such  as  "beastly  romances  and 
books  full  of  ribaldry,"  and  as  for  church,  he  would  either 
fall  fast  asleep  or  "whisper  and  giggle  till  such  time  as. 
sermon  was  done." 

Badman  now  made  the  acquaintance  of  three  young  vil- 
lains who  "taught  him  to  be  an  arch,  a  chief  one  in  all  their 
ways."  The  first  was  addicted  to  uncleanness,  the  second 
to  drunkenness,  the  third  to  purloining  and  stealing  from 
his  master.  Badman  "became  a  frequenter  of  taverns  and 
tippling-houses,  and  would  stay  there  until  he  was  even 
as  drunk  as  a  beast."  He  became,  too,  a  ringleader  "in  the 
beastly  sin  of  whoredom."  At  last  Badman's  ways  became 
so  odious  to  his  master  and  his  master's  ways  so  unendur- 
able to  him,  that  he-  ran  away  three  several  times.  The 
third  time  his  master  let  him  go. 

His  second  master  was  a  very  different  type  of  man  from 
the  first.  In  fact,  he  and  Badman  "were  birds  of  a  feath- 
er," yet  he  would  often  fall  out  with  him,  and  "sometimes 
beat  him  too  for  his  naughty  doings."  This  was  not  at  all 
strange,  since  his  young  apprentice  "was  for  neglecting  of 
his  master's  business,  for  going  to  the  whorehouse,  for  be- 
guiling his  master,  for  attempting  to  debauch  his  daugh- 
ters and  the  like."  Yet  he  served  out  his  apprenticeship, 
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for  "this  last  master  .  .  .  would  tell  Mr.  Badman  of  his 
sins  in  Mr.  Badman's  own  dialect;  he  would  swear,  and 
curse,  and  damn,  when  he  told  him  of  his  sins,  and  this 
he  could  bear  better,  than  to  be  told  of  them  after  a  godly 
sort."  Under  the  tutelage  of  this  master,  Badman  "became 
a  sinner  in  grain."  "I  think,"  adds  Mr.  Wiseman,  "he  had 
a  bastard  laid  to  his  charge  before  he  came  out  of  his  time." 

His  apprenticeship  over,  Badman,  with  the  two  hundred 
pounds  given  him  by  his  father,  set  up  in  business  for  him- 
self. But  through  poor  management  and  extravagance  he 
was  set  down  almost  as  soon  as  he  had  set  up.  His  new  com- 
panions would  "egg  him  into  the  ale-houses,  .  .  .  yet  make 
him  Jack-pay-for-all."  They  flattered  him  for  his  "wit, 
manhood,  and  personage;  and  this  was  like  stroking  him 
over  the  face."  He  was  as  proud  as  ever,  "only  he  went 
now  like  a  tired  jade,  the  devil  had  rid  him  almost  off  his 
legs." 

He  determined  to  repair  his  fortunes  by  marrying  a  rich 
wife.  There  happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  a  wealthy 
lass,  but  very  religious.  Upon  the  advice  of  his  trusty  com- 
panions, Badman  began  to  assume  the  role  of  a  very  pious 
suitor.  The  girl,  an  unsuspecting  orphan,  gave  him  her 
hand  and  her  portion.  Her  dowry  was  soon  squandered  in 
payment  of  debts,  and  now  Badman  threw  off  all  semblance 
of  religion.  "He  .  .  .  began  ...  to  go  out  a-nights  to 
those  drabs  who  were  his  familiars  before,  with  whom  he 
would  stay  sometimes  till  mid-night,  and  sometimes  till 
morning,  and  then  would  come  home  as  drunk  as  a  swine." 

Having  a  little  of  his  wife's  money  left  over  after  pay- 
ing his  debts,  Badman  started  up  in  business  again.  He 
was  deeper  in  debt  than  ever.  But  he  hit  upon  a  scheme 
by  which  he  got  "hatfuls  of  money."  After  noising  it 
around  that  he  was  bankrupt,  he  began  to  send  his  credit- 
ors "mournful  sugared  letters"  with  the  assurance  that 
"he  bore  towards  all  men  an  honest  mind,  and  would  pay 
so  far  as  he  was  able."  After  much  threatening  and  fum- 
ing, his  creditors  finally  agreed  to  five  shillings  in  the 
pound.  And  then  Mr.  Badman  could  "put  his  head  out  a 
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doors  again,  and  be  a  better  man  than  when  he  shut  up 
shop,  by  several  thousands  of  pounds." 

Badman  had  still  other  ways  of  enriching  himself.  He 
had  buying  weights  and  selling  weights ;  the  first  were  too 
big,  the  second  too  little.  He  also  kept  false  accounts.  He 
was  never  clever,  however,  in  cheating  his  customers  under 
the  mask  of  religion,  as  were  so  many  arch  villains  of  the 
time.  These  would  hide  their  knaveries  under  the  cloak 
of  religion,  and  if  discovered  either  made  amends  or  laid 
the  blame  upon  servants.  "And  so  Mr.  Cheat  shall  stand 
for  a  right  honest  man  in  the  eye  of  his  customer,  though 
the  next  time  he  shall  pick  his  pocket  again." 

Badman  was,  too,  an  extortioner.17  "Could  he  get  a  man 
at  advantage  ...  he  would  surely  make  his  purse  strings 
crack."  With  all  of  Badman's  wickedness,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly proud  and  haughty.  "He  counted  himself  as  wise  as 
the  wisest  in  the  country,  as  good  as  the  best,  and  as  beau- 
tiful as  he  that  had  most  of  it."  The  only  occasions  on 
which  Badman  ever  showed  any  remorse,  so  far  as  Mr. 
Wiseman  could  remember,  were  when  he  broke  his  leg  while 
riding  home  drunk  from  the  alehouse,  and  when  he  fell  sick 
of  a  dangerous  illness.  Before  his  leg  was  healed  his  con- 
science became  choked,  and  as  soon  as  he  began  to  recover 
from  his  illness  he  returned  to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire. 
His  good  wife,  made  despondent  by  his  moral  relapse,  died 
broken-hearted.  For  a  long  while  thereafter  he  remained 
a  widower,  but  having  promised  in  a  drunken  spree  to 
marry  one  of  his  punks  he  was  forced  to  make  her  his  wife. 
She  was  as  vile  as  he,  but  he  dared  not  reproach  her ;  ".  .  . 
she  could  lay  in  his  dish  the  whores  that  one  knew  he 
haunted,  and  she  could  fit  him  also  with  cursing  and  swear- 
ing, for  she  would  give  him  oath  for  oath,  and  curse  for 
curse."  After  some  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  of  a  perfect 
cat-and-dog  life,  they  separated,  he  to  go  with  his  whores, 


17 From  the  long  discussion  that  now  follows  in  regard  to  "right- 
eous trading,"  it  is  evident  that  profiteering  is  by  no  means  of  recent 
origin.  Bunyan  strongly  condemns  the  principle  of  buying  in  the 
cheapest  market  and  selling  in  the  dearest. 
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she  with  her  rogues.  Seized  with  consumption,  Badman 
rapidly  wasted  away,  finally  dying  "like  a  lamb,  or  ... 
like  a  chrisom-child,  quietly  and  without  fear." 

There  are  certain  features  of  Bunyan's  Mr.  Badman  that 
would  seem  to  exclude  it  from  the  picaresque  category.  It 
is  not  an  autobiography,  and  far  more  important  still,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  hero's  villainies.  On 
the  contrary,  the  writer's  purpose  is  to  depict  a  life  so  mean 
and  ignoble  as  to  repel  any  possible  imitators.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  genuinely  picar- 
esque novels,  but  this  purpose  is  not  lived  up  to  in  the  body 
of  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  close  kin- 
ship to  the  picaresque  type.  The  story  has  as  its  protagon- 
ist, not  a  hero,  but  an  anti-hero.  Beginning  life  as  a  thief 
and  a  rogue,  Badman  grows  to  be  a  villain,  though  never 
overstepping  the  bounds  of  ^  the  civil  law.18  The  robbing  of 
orchards  and  hen-roosts,  the  apprenticeships  and  conse- 
quent cheating  of  his  masters,  his  illicit  relations  with 
women,  his  marriage  for  money,  his  false  bankruptcy,  his 
short-lived  repentance,  and  his  impenitent  death, — these 
are  all  parts  of  the  picaresque  machinery.  The  interpolated 
stories,  drawn  from  Bunyan's  own  experience  and  from 
Clarke's  Looking  Glass  for  Saints  and  Sinners,  are  rem- 
iniscent of  the  stories  and  episodes  introduced  into  the 
picaro's  narratives.  Precisely  in  line,  too,  with  the  picar- 
esque novel  is  the  bald  realism  of  the  story.  "The  draw- 
ing is  so  good,"  writes  Froude,  "the  details  so  minute,  the 
conception  so  unexaggerated,  that  we  are  disposed  to  be- 
lieve that  we  must  have  a  real  history  before  us."  May  we 
.not  paraphrase  the  remark  already  quoted  from  Chandler 
concerning  Thomas  Nashe :  Had  Bunyan  cultivated  fiction 
as  assiduously  as  he  tried  to  turn  men  from  the  primrose 
path  into  the  way  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  he  might  have 
been  the  magic  midwife  to  deliver  the  English  novel  nearly 
a  half -century  before  Defoe? 


18"A    vulgar,    middle-class,    unprincipled    scoundrel,"    Froude    calls 
him,  in  his  Life  of  Bunyan,  Chapter  VII. 


THE  SYLVAN  DREAM :  OR,  THE  MOURNING  MUSES 

REPRINTED  WITH  NOTES 

BY  R.  H.  GRIFFITH 

The  Sylvan  Dream  was  published  as  a  folio  pamphlet  in 
1701,  and  it  has  not  until  now,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  re- 
printed. My  interest  in  the  poem  is  the  offspring  of  a  note 
written  on  his  copy  by  the  late  George  A.  Aitken,  suggest- 
ing that  the  author  was  John  Philips,  famous  for  his  imi- 
tations of  Milton ;  and  my  decision  to  reprint  it  grows  out 
of  the  wish  to  render  it  accessible  to  scholars  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  work  of  Philips's  age,  and  may  have  power 
to  determine  its  authorship.  If  it  is  by  Philips — the  prob- 
ability that  it  is,  does  not  look  strong  to  me — the  poem  is 
of  interest  as  his  first  production,  and  as  the  only  one  of 
his  English  compositions  yet  brought  to  light  that  is  not 
in  blank  verse.  Independently  of  the  authorship,  it  is  not 
unpleasant  to  read  a  poem  composed  under  Greek  influence 
in  an  age  so  predominantly  Latinized,  even  though  there 
is  a  very  considerable  deal  of  the  poem  that  needs  rather 
to  be  forgiven  than  praised.  And,  finally,  the  strictures 
upon  the  immorality  of  the  stage  and  upon  the  low  estate 
of  the  poetic  reputation  in  1701  offer  a  documentary 
pennyworth  to  the  students  of  those  topics. 

Mr.  Aitken  wrote  the  article  on  John  Philips  (Dec.  30, 
1676-Feb.  15,  1709)  in  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy (Vol.  XLV,  1896),  and  in  it  does  not  mention  the 
Sylvan  Dream.  Possibly  he  knew  the  poem  at  that  time, 
and  did  not  wish  to  commit  himself  in  print;  possibly  he 
made  acquaintance  with  the  Dream  later.  At  some  time 
whether  earlier  or  later  he  secured  a  copy  of  the  folio  pam- 
phlet,1 and  made  on  it  the  notation  in  script  referred  to 
above,  which  reads  thus: 


1Mr.  Aitken's  library  en  bloc  became  a  part  of  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Texas  in  1920. 
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Welsted,  in  "A  Poem  to  the  Memory  of  the  incom- 
parable Mr.  Philips,"  1710,  after  mentioning  "Blen- 
heim," "Cider,"  &c.,  says, 

But  hear,  oh  hear  the  Mourning  Muse  relate 
Our  once  young  Churchill's  and  our  Gloster's  fate,2 


2 A  Poem | To | Thej Memory | Of  the  Incomparable! Mr.  Philips,| Humbly 
Inscrib'd  to  the  Right  Honourable! Henry  St. John  Esq;  [two  Latin 
quotations  Hor.Lib.I.Od.24.  Virg.,Ecc.4]  [ — [London, [Printed  for 
Daniel  Browne  at  the  Black  Swan  [Without  Temple-Bar,  and  Sold  by 
A.  Bald-  win  at  the  Oxford-Arms  in  Warwick-lane,  1710. 

Folio:4  sheets.  Signatures:  [A] -D,in  2's.  Pages:  [i-iv]  ;  1-12.  Con- 
tents: Page  1,  titlepage;  ii,blank;iii-iv,dedication,signed  "Leonard 
Welsted";  l-12,text  of  the  poem.  Lines:  1-301,  not  numbered,  in 
heroic  couplets,with  five  triplets.  Condition:  unbound,uncut;  leaves 
measure  13  3/16x8  10/16  inches. 

Other  lines  of  Welsted  characterize  Philips  and  also  the  contem- 
porary stage  and  poetic  conditions: 

(Page  4,  lines  86ff.) 

How  nobly  daring  in  thy  pompous  Page 
The  German  and  the  Brittish  Prince  engage? 
With  what  impetuous  Force  and  Rage  divine 
The  Gallick  and  confederate  Squadrons  joyn? 
To  Worlds  unborn  our  Deathless  Fame  is  told, 
And  Blenheim  will  be  young,  when  time  is  old. 
But  hear,  oh  hear,  the  Mourning  Muse  relate 
Our  once  young  Churchill's  and  our  Gloster's  Fate. 
Less  sad  is  Philomel's  Nocturnal  Tune, 
Less  sad  the  Musick  of  a  dying  Swan; 
Involv'd  in  pleasing  Pangs  the  Reader  lyes, 
And  languishing  on  every  Accent  dyes. 
Each  Word  revives  indulgent  ANNA'S  Pain, 
And  makes  her  act  the  Mother  o're  again; 
The  Mourning  Victor  drops  his  laurel  Crown, 
Proclaims  thy  Conquest  and  forgets  his  own. 

There  follow  comments  upon  Blenheim  and  Cyder,  and  upon 
Philips's  unsuccessful  suit  to  "Maria."  Then,  pages  6-7: 

To  speak  thee  generous,  loyal,  just  and  true, 
A  Constant  Friend  and  not  unfriendly  Foe 
Were  with  superfluous  Trouble  here  annext, 
And  but  a  Comment  on  a  canvass'd  Text. 
But  that  Religion,  Piety  and  Zeal 
Should  influence  thy  Life  and  guide  thy  Will, 
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This  confirms  a  MS.  note  in  the  British  Mus.  copy,3 
attributing  this  "Sylvan  Dream"  to  Philips. 

The  imprint  is  curious,  as  Philips  is  not  known  to 
have  had  any  connection  with  Sheffield. 

Another  contemporary,  Edmund  Smith,4  lived  in  a  much 
closer    intimacy    with    Philips;   he    survived    him    only 


Was  wondrous  strange !    A   Bard  devout  and  good ! 

Why  'tis  a  Crime  unpardonably  rude: 

To  the  BEAU  MONDE,  the  polish'd  World  a  jest; 

Uncomplaisant  and  singular  at  best, 

But  monstrous  in  these  lewd  unrighteous  Times, 

When  the  vile  Muse's  prostituted  rhimes 

Become  subservient  to  Dishonours  Rise, 

Turn  Pimps  to  Lechery  and  Bawds  to  Vice; 

When  Priests  and  Poets  are  at  open  breach, 

And  the  Stage  censures  what  the  Pulpits  teach; 

When  Bawdy  tickles  wanton  Woman's  Vein, 

And  none  is  witty  that  is  not  prophane. 

'Twas  wondrous  strange  in  such  an  Age,  that  you 

A  Wit,  a  Lover,  and  a  Poet  too 

Should  stand  conform'd  to  strict  Religion's  Laws, 

And  shun  the  fashionable  Sins  of  those, 

Whose  Maxims  are  to  live  by  Natures  Rule, 

That  the  poor   Parson  is  the   Statesman's  Tool; 

That  Priesthood  then  began  to  flourish  most, 

And  find  encrease,  tho'  at  the  People's  Cost, 

When  subtle  Knaves   and   Politicians  found, 

Mankind  by  Laws  restrain'd,  by  Conscience  bound, 

Themselves  in  more  Security  might  reign, 

And  Priests  perceiv'd,  that  Godliness  was  gain. 

Yet  ev'n  in  this  degenerate  ^Era  cast, 

Thy  Muse  was  modest  as  thy  Manners  chast; 

Whatever,  tho'  in  sportive  Mood,  she  said, 

By  Matrons  might  be  spoke,  by  Virgins  read: 

An  Emblem  of, thyself  in  her  we  see; 

Wise  were  thy  Pleasures  and  thy  Wisdom  free. 
3Listed  under  "Dream"  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  books  (Part 
Dou-Dro,  1887)  and  under  "Philips,  John"  (Part  Phi-Phi,  1894) ; 
but  in  neither  case  is  there  any  allusion  to  the  manuscript  note  men- 
tioned by  Aitken.  The  Dream  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature. 

4Smith,  known  as  "Rag"  Smith  among  his  friends,  was  a  good  deal 
of  a  character.  His  slovenliness  and  impecuniosity  were  the  direct 
begetters  of  Philips's  "Splendid  Shilling." 
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a  few  months,  but  long  enough  to  write  a  poem5  eulogiz- 
ing his  friend's  memory.  A  passage  in  it  is  not  wholly 
without  ambiguity,0  but  appears  to  refer  to  the  "Sylvan 
Dream." 

Oh!  might  I  paint  him  in  Miltonian  Verse, 
With  Strains  like  those  he  sung  on  Glo'ster's   Hearse! 
But  with  the  meaner  Tribe  I'm  forc'd  to  chime, 
And  wanting  Strength  to  rise,  descend  to  Rhyme. 

With  other  Fire  his  glorious  Blenheim  shines, 
And  all  the  Battle  thunders  in  his  Lines; 
His  nervous  Verse  .  .  .7 

The  third  contemporary  allusion  is  quite  opposed  to  this 
attribution  of  the  poem  to  Philips.  It  is  the  statement8  of 
his  earliest  biographer,  George  Sewell: 

By  all  the  Enquiry  I  could  make,  I  have  not  found 
that  he  ever  wrote  any  Thing  more  than  what  we  have 


5"Mr.  Smith  being  invited  soon  after  Philips's  death  to  dine  with 
the  Principal  of  Brazen-Nose  College,  Dr.  Robert  Shippen,  was  there 
decoyed  into  a  promise  of  doing  justice  to  his  friend's  memory,  and 
was  detained  in  the  Principal's  lodge  with  the  lock  turned  upon  him 
for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  he  produced  the  poem."  Philips's 
Works,  1781,  12mo.,  Bell's  edition,  page  xii,  note. 

6The  ambiguity  lies  in  the  reference  on  the  one  hand  to  "strains 
on  Glo'ster"  as  if  they  were  in  blank  verse,  whereas  the  "Dream"  is 
in  rhyme;  and  on  the  other  hand  to  "Blenheim"  as  shining  with 
"other  fire,"  though  a  passage  of  a  few  lines  in  that  poem  (290-311) 
describes  the  ghosts  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Marquis  of 
Blandf  ord  among  the  shades.  "Other  fire"  may  be  a  contrast  between 
Blenheim  and  Smith's  own  lines. 

7Reprinted  in  the  editions  of  Smith's  Works,  the  poem  was  origi- 
nally published  separately  as: 

A|Poem|On  the  Death  of  Mr.  John  Philips,] Author  of  the| 
Splendid  Shilling,  Blenheim  and  Cyder.  | — j.  By  Mr.  Edmund  Smith. 
| —  [Latin  quotation]  [Ornament]  [London :| Printed  for  Bernard 
Lintott  at  the  Cross-Keys  between] the  two  Temple  Gates  in  Fleet- 
street. 

First  edition.  Published  in  February,  1710.  Folio:  four  sheets. 
Signatures:  1  leaf;  B-D;  1  leaf.  Pages:  [i-ii] ;  1-13;  [14].  Con- 
tents: Page  i,  titlepage;  ii,  blank;  1-13,  text  of  the  poem;  14,  blank. 
Lines:  1-2:54,  not  numbered;  in  heroic  couplets,  with  fourteen  triplets. 

8In  the  "Life  of  Mr.  John  Philips"  prefixed  to  the  first  collective 
edition  of  Philips's  Poems  (London,  Curll,  1715;  in  the  1728  edition, 
pages  27-28). 
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mentioned,9  nor  indeed  if  there  are  any,  am  I  very  soli- 
citous about  them,  being  convinced  that  these  are  all 
which  he  finished,  and  it  would  be  an  Injury  to  his 
Ashes  to  print  any  imperfect  Sketches  which  he  never 
designed  for  the  Publick.  It  might,  perhaps,  please 
some  to  see  the  first  Essays  of  a  great  Genius,  but  con- 
sidering how  apt  we  are  to  impose  upon  ourselves  and 
others  in  Matters  of  that  kind,  it  is  unfair  to  hazard 
the  Reputation  of  the  Writer  for  the  Fancy  of  the 
Reader. 

Dr.  Sewell's  words  have  something  the  appearance  of  a 
caveat,  but  the  history  of  "Cerealia,"10  a  poem  that  also 
eluded  the  Doctor's  enquiry,  has  already  discredited  his 
negative. 

The  fourth  contemporary  allusion  is  directly  to  the  poem, 
but  leaves  the  authorship  still  unsettled.  It  is  a  derisive 
critique  of  some  length,  written  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas 
(the  "Corinna"  of  Dryden,  Curll,  and  Pope)  in  a  letter  to 
Richard  Gwinnett  and  published  in  Pylades  and  Corinna. 


9"The  Splendid  Shilling,"  published  under  the  title  of  merely  "Imi- 
tation of  Milton"  in  A  New  Miscellany  Of  Original  Poems,  On  Sev- 
eral Occasions  .  .  .  London,  Printed  for  Peter  Buck  .  .  .  and  George 
Strahan  .  .  .1701,  pages  212-221,  and,  according  to  the  D.N.B.,  in  a 
Collection  of  Poems  .  .  .  London  .  .  .  D.  Brown  ...  and  B.  Tooke 
.  .  .  1701  (which  I  have  not  seen),  and  in  a  surreptitious  edition 
of  1705,  and  in  an  authorized  edition  in  1705;  in  all  cases  anony- 
mously. 

"Blenheim,"  1705,  folio,  anonymous;  second  edition,  1705,  folio, 
anonymous. 

"Cyder,"  1708,  octavo,  anonymous. 

And  a  Latin  "Ode"  to  Bolingbroke. 

10Cerealia:  | — |An  Imitation  (Of  I  Milton:  =  [2  lines  of  Latin — 
Petronius.]|  =  |London,|Printed  for  Thomas  Bennet,  at  the  Half- 
Moon  in' St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  1706. 

(Bennet  was  also  the  publisher  of  "Blenheim.")  "Cereaclia"  made 
its  first  appearance  among  Philips's  poems  in  the  Poetical  Works  Of 
John  Philips,  in  Bell's  series,  printed  at  the  "Apollo  Press,  by  the 
Martins,  Dec.  1,  1781,"  where  it  is  accompanied  by  this  foot-note: 
"This  poem  is  taken  from  a  folio  copy  1706,  communicated  from  the 
Lambeth  Library  by  Dr.  Ducarel,  in  which  the  name  of  Philips  was 
inserted  in  the  handwriting  of  Archbishop  Tennison." 
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LETTER   III 

A  Second  CRITIQUE,  on  the  Writings  of  the 
POETASTER,  before  mentioned,  (See  pag.  53.)  On  the 
Post-Angel.  Of  PHILOMELA  (i.e.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Singer,  &c.) 

THIS  frugal  Bard  has  given  us  a  meer  OLIO  of 
POETRY.  Here  is  Burlesque,  Elegiac,  Jambic,  Lyric, 
and  Panegyric,  which  last  is  designed  for  his  MAJ- 
ESTY, and  begins  thus, 

This,  This  is  He! 

The  great  Nassovian!  this  the  mighty  Thing, 

I  chuse  in  Numbers  unconfin'd  to  Sing. 

But  to  omit  his  comparing  the  King's  Merit  to  a 
stormy  Sea,  (and  the  Poet's  Thoughts  to  mutinous 
Soldiers  flying  out  of  their  Trenches,  hovering  round 
their  Officers  for  their  Pay,  thickening  the  Air,  at- 
tempting to  besiege  the  Skies,  and  all  the  rest  of  these 
tremendous  Metaphors)  I  will  only  mention  the  four 
concluding  Lines, 

These  fighting  Cullies  by  Experience  find, 
[and  three  more  lines]. 

If  the  Author  of  this  is  not  some  stroling  Mountebank, 
or  conceited  Apothecary,  I  am  strangely  Mistaken,  but 
let  him  be  who  he  will  (if  one  may  be  allowed  to  use 
that  Expression)  I  would  ask  you,  if  this  is  not  a  new- 
fashioned  Elogium?  .  .  .  [Two  pages  further  of  quo- 
tation and  comment  follow.] 

This  Anonymous  What  d'ye  Call  it,  has  half  cured 
me  of  the  Spleen,  and  afforded  me  such  Diversion; 
that  I  read  it  to  my  good  Lady  Delawar,  .  .  .  [An- 
other page  of  comment.! 

Next,  to  this  Yorkshire  Author,  I  think  I  may  bring 
in  the  POST-ANGEL,  which  I  am  credibly  informed  is 
written  by  John  Dunton.  .  .  . 

Pages  184-188. 
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Pylades  and  Corinna  was  published  by  Curll  in  July, 
1731,  six  months  after  Comma's  decease,  and  was  prob- 
ably edited  by  him.  The  heading  to  "Letter  III,"  as  just 
quoted,  was  probably  the  work  of  Curll.  It  asserts  that  the 
ensuing  remarks  were  a  continuation  of  a  discussion  begun 
on  page  53.  But  the  assertion  appears  to  me  to  be  certain- 
ly wrong.  The  passage  on  page  53  was  indubitably  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1704,  and  is  an  amusing  account  of  a  poet- 
aster named  Fowler.  The  passage  just  quoted  (from 
pages  184ff.)  appears  to  have  been  written  earlier  than 
1704,  probably  in  1701  or  1702:  witness  the  allusions  to 
King  William  as  "his  Majesty"  and  "the  King"  as  if  still 
alive,  and  the  reference  in  the  present  tense  to  the  Post- 
Angel,  a  monthly  magazine  that  began  in  January,  1701, 
and  succumbed  with  the  June  issue  of  1702.  It  is  evident 
that  the  "anonymous"  author  of  the  Sylvan  Dream  was  un- 
known to  Mrs.  Thomas,  and  that  he  was  not  Fowler,11  as 
a  reader  of  Pylades  and  Corinna  might  at  first  conclude. 


"Fowler  is  not  recorded  in  any  work  of  reference  available  to  me. 
He  may  or  may  not  be  the  John  Fowler  who  wrote  The  Last  Guinea, 
a  poem  that  went  through  two  editions  in  1720  in  London,  another  in 
Edinburgh  in  1727,  and  a  "Fourth  Edition"  in  Edinburgh  in  1763. 
He  was  a  Yorkshire  man  if  Mrs.  Thomas's  comment  on  page  188  is 
about  Fowler;  but  her  Yorkshire  reference  may  be  based  on  the 
"Sheffield,  Yorkshire"  in  the  imprint  on  the  titlepage  of  the  Dream 
— which  puzzled  Mr.  Aitken.  Fowler  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  for  some  years,  though  not  a  highly  valued  one.  "However," 
she  wrote  (page  53),  "since  he  had  been  so  civil  as  to  give  me  a 
Cessation  of  Torment  [his  calls  at  her  home]  for  the  last  two  years, 
I  whetted  my  Patience  and  went  into  the  Parlour,  where  I  found  the 
Courteous  Animal,  and  according  to  Custom,  both  Pockets  stuffed 
out  with  Poetry  like  an  Attorney's  Term-bag,  and  all  for  the  unfor- 
tunate Corinna  to  correct,  or  at  least  hear  read."  If  Fowler  brought 
the  Dream  to  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Thomas  not  as  the  writer  of  it  but 
merely  as  the  procurer  of  it  from  the  author,  then  there  is  ground 
for  suspecting  him  of  having  been  the  collector  (editor)  of  the  poems 
in  the  volume  published  by  Peter  Buck  and  George  Strahan  in  1701 
(see  foot-note  No.  9,  above) ;  for  in  that  Miscellany  Philips's  "Splen- 
did Shilling"  (cf.  the  title  of  John  Fowler's  Last  Guinea)  is  printed 
on  pages  212-221,  and  immediately  preceding  it,  on  pages  202-211, 
there  is  a  poem  "On  The  Death  Of  His  Highness  The  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. By  Mr.  George  Gefferies  Of  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge," 
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The  subject  matter  of  the  Sylvan  Dream  progresses  in 
five  movements,  or  develops  five  themes : — 

Lines  1-25 — The  poet,  wandering  in  a  woods,  finds  a  syl- 
van bower,  and  dreams. 

Lines  26-124 — Phoebus,  seen  and  heard  in  the  dream, 
mourns  the  low  estate  of  poetry. 

Lines  125-164 — Phoebus  seeks  for  a  subject  worthy  of  a 
poem. 

Lines  165-276 — The  praise  of  King  William  is  sung. 

Lines  277-472 — In  an  elegiac  idyll  Venus,  Pan,  Cupid,  and 
Diana  mourns  the  death  of  Adonis,  i.e.,  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester.12 


which  if  it  never  rises  so  high  as  does  the  Dream  in  some  strains,  yet 
never  sinks  so  low,  and  would  have  enjoyed  an  editorial  preference 
for  that  reason. 

12Gloucester,  son  of  Princess  (later  Queen)  Anne,  was  by  the  Act 
of  Succession  in  the  direct  line  to  the  throne.  His  life  was  very  im- 
portant in  the  estimation  of  most  Englishmen  as  being  their  strong- 
est hope  against  disturbances  likely  to  be  raised  by  the  partisans  of 
the  prince  later  known  as  the  Old  Pretender.  The  boy  Duke  died, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  twelfth  year,  on  July  29,  1700. 
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The  Sylvan  Dream    Or,   The  |  Mourning 

Muses.  A  Poem.  -          r.One   line    Latin;    one   line    Greek. — 
Bionis,  Idyl.  I.] 

London,  Printed  for  Joseph  Turner,  Book- 
seller in  Sheffield,  Yorkshire;  and  are  to  be 
Sold  by  A.  Baldwin,  at  the  Oxford- Arms] in 
Warwick-Lane.  MDCCI. 


Folio:  six  sheets.  Signatures:  [A]-F,  in  2's.  Pages:  [i-iv] ; 
1-19 ;20.  Water-mark;  "MT"  [or  "MLT"?].  Contents:  Page  i, 
titlepage;  ii,  blank;  iii-iv,  Preface;  1-19,  text  of  the  poem;  20, 
blank.  Lines:  1-472,  none  numbered.  Condition  of  this  copy: 
unbound,  clean;  edges  uncut;  leaves  measure  H^/ioxTVw  inches. 
MS.  notes  in  contemporary  (?)  hand:  "6d",  at  top  of  titlepage; 
"20.  Aug."  beside  the  year-date  on  titlepage. 

Published  anonymously  (compare  the  "Beggarly  Fool"  of  the 
Preface),  and  perhaps  piratically,  though  the  presence  of  a  pre- 
face gives  weight  to  the  supposition  that  the  poem  was  intended 
for  print;  there  is  some  reason  (internal  evidence)  to  believe  the 
author  did  not  read  proof  for  the  piece. 

In  the  reprint  that  follows,  the  running-title,  signature  marks, 
and  catch-words  of  the  original  are  omitted.  The  original  issue 
contains  no  foot-notes. 
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(Pages  [III-IV]) 

The\Preface 

What  I  have  written  is  not  design'd  to  confront  every 
nice  pickering  Caviller,  nor  am  I  concern'd  to  Humour  the 
vain  Minds  of  the  trifling  Criticks  of  the  Age;  Nay,  I  should 
think  it  a  hard  Task  to  please  all  of  the  most  Candid :  My 
Business  is  to  profit,  and  give  a  Lift  (tho'  in  another  Kind) 
to  the  so  desired  Reformation.  Poetry  has  been  a  long  time 
on  the  Declining  hand,  not  so  much  for  want  of  Genius's, 
for  there  are  some  true  ones;  but  by  reason  of  their  Abuse, 
and  the  Spurious  Multiplication  of  Counterfeit  Ones:  Tho' 
it's  one  of  the  most  unaccountable  things  in  the  World;  it's 
neither  Money  nor  Money-worth  that  they  counterfeit;  and 
rather  a  piece  of  Folly  to  be  laugh'd  at,  than  a  Crime  to  be 
hang'd  for;  yet  they  deserve  to  be  hang'd  for  their  Folly. 
It's  These  that  have  brought  the  Name  into  so  much  Dis- 
repute, that  it's  become  one  of  the  greatest  Scandals  a  Man 
can  lie  under,  to  be  call'd  a  Poet,  it  bearing  along  with  it 
the  perfect  Notion  and  Idea  of  a  Beggarly  Fool.13  They, 
who  have  Genius's,  use  them  contrary  to  their  Natures,  and 
make  them  speak,  not  Instructions  to  Mankind,  but  what 
their  own  base  Inclinations  prompt  them  to;  yet  whatever 
they  write  is  laid  to  the  Charge  of  the  Innocent  Muses,  who 
are  Ravish'd  rather  than  Courted,  and  made  a  Sacrilice 
rather  than  sacrific'd  unto.  Plays  were  at  first  design'd 
for  a  good  End;  but  how  are  they  degenerated!  How  has 
the  Subject  Love  been  jaded,  Vices  approv'd  and  com- 
mended, and  thereby  the  Minds  of  our  Nobility  and  Gentry 
cheated  and  polluted!  I  am  not  rashly  for  Voting  the 
Houses14  down,  let  those  who  know  Nothing  of  Them  abso- 
lutely rail  against  them;  If  they  can  be  reform'd  and 
brought  entirely  up  to  their  first  Innocence,  Modesty  and 
Usefulness,  let  them  Stand ;  otherwise,  a  Putrify'd  Member 
that's  past  healing  must  be  cut  off,  lest  it  infect  the  whole 
Body.  I  wish  to  see  Poets  reform'd,  and  then  I  question 


13See  lines  68ff.  of  the  poem,  and  note  2,  supra. 
J*Drury  Lane  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  theatres. 
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not  but  Poetry  will  be  refin'd.  The  following  Poem  how  re- 
fin' d,  qua  Poetry,  /  will  not  say,  it's  the  first  that  I've  at- 
tempted, and,  it  may  may  be,  may  be  [sic]  the  last;  But 
in  Morality  and  Spirit  of  a  Poet,  /  think  it  may  be  no  breach 
of  the  Rules  of  Modesty  to  say  it's  much  refin'd;  it's  vanity 
to  hope  to  meet  with  no  Enemies,  but  they  that  look  at  The 
Design,  that  are  Friends  to  Vertue,  will  be  Friends  to  it,  and 
let  the  Criticks  do  their  worst. 
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THE 

SYLVAN  DREAM,  &c. 
A  POEM 


Th'  Immortal  Youth  had  newly  left  the  Day, 

And  Surfeiting  in  Thetis  Bosom  lay: 

A  wafting  Air  spreading  a  gentle  Breez 

Was  left  to  sooth  and  fan  the  Stately  Trees ; 

Delightful  Groves  in  Nature's  Order  grew, 

Whose  various  Beauties  Admiration  drew: 

Silent  Solemnity  with  awful  Face 

Dazles  and  adds  a  Lustre  to  each  Grace: 

The  World  seem'd  bury'd,  or  in  Mazes  lost, 

No  Noise  was  heard  throughout  the  Sacred  Coast: 

I  laid  me  down  beneath  a  spreading  Pine, 

Whose  thick'ning  Boughs  wreath  out  a  Sylvan  Shrine; 

Vyeing  Preeminence  in  Grandeur  stood, 

And  might  alone  be  well  esteem'd  a  Wood ; 

The  Ground  had  newly  entertain'd  a  Shower, 

Which  tap'd  the  Sweets  of  ev'ry  Spicy  Flower: 

While  hov'ring  Roses  twisted  me  a  Bower. 

Wood-Nymphs  and  Nightingales  in  rapt'rous  Notes 

With  Emulation  stretch  their  quav'ring  Throats: 

[Page  2] 

The  Son'rous  Airs  of  pretty  smiling  Loves, 
The  Cooing  Kisses  of  more  am'rous  Doves, 
With  soft  and  charming  Joys  m>  Soul  possest, 
And  lull'd  my  Senses  into  balmy  Rest. 
Thus  lock'd  in  Sleep,  my  Fancy  rang'd  about 
To  Mimic  these,  or  find  new  Pleasures  out; 

When  suddenly 

Methought  I  heard  a  shrill  Melodious  Voice, 
Sad  as  poor  Philomela  in  Disguise; 
Thro'  fourteen  several  Echoes  bandy'd  on 
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My  list'ning  Ears  received  the  Mournful  Tone: 
Such  Skill  I  knew  with  Heav'n  Earth  could  not  share, 
Nor  Human  Lungs  breathe  so  Divine  an  Air; 
If  so,  Earth's  Glory  might  with  Heav'n  compare. 
The  Voice  a  God,  the  Style  a  Muse  betray'd, 
I  found  'twas  Phoebus  sat  beneath  a  Shade, 

Who  thus  began 

Fatigu'd  with  Troubles  and  tumultuous  Cares, 

Jargons  of  Words  waging  Perpetual  Wars; 

The  Noise  of  Poetry  and  Sence  refin'd, 

When  empty  Skulls  let  out  th'  impatient  Wind, 

Genius  and  Stars  remaining  still  unkind. 

Hither,  from  City  Clamours,  spent  I  come, 

These  Sylvan  Shades  once  Grac'd  my  Native  Home; 

And  here  my  Childhood  sweetly  I  employ'd, 

Sported  with  Shepherds  and  the  Nymphs  decoy'd : 

Harmless  and  Modest  as  an  Infant  Smiles 

When  Mimic  Dream  his  busy  Thought  beguiles. 

[Page  5] 

Here  first  I  made  the  Woods  and  Forests  ring 
Themselves,  and  Echo  her  own  Praises  sing ; 
Haunted  the  Rills,  and  gentle  sliding  Streams, 
And  Beachen  Shades  chequer'd  with  scatt'ring  Beams. 

As  once  beneath  the  blossom'd  Hawthorn  sat 
The  beauteous  Amaryllis  to  repeat; 
My  shriller  Voice  as  thro'  the  Vale  it  went, 
And  Trees  and  Cattle  to  my  Musick  sent ; 
Fame  catch'd  the  Blast  and  modify'd  the  Air, 
To  breathe  my  Name  throughout  the  Hemisphere; 
Which  quickly  call'd  me  from  my  bless'd  Retreat 
To  be  huzza'd,  in  Court  and  City,  great; 
Where  I  was  cherish'd  and  brought  up  with  Care, 
Fed  on  the  Prince's  Favour  and  his  Fare. 
And  more  indeed  than  these  were  duly  mine, 
For  I,  tho'  veil'd  in  Flesh,  am  still  Divine. 
None  durst  pretend  a  Right  to  Sacred  Fire, 
But  whom  my  early  Glories  did  inspire; 
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And  none  was  Poetry  but  where  each  Line 
Flow'd  clear  as  Peneus,  beauteous  as  the  Nine. 
But  these  bless'd  Times  are  past,  Parnassus  mourns, 
Because  no  Renovation  Year  returns; 
Each  Bully  turns  a  Versifying  Chit, 
Long  swell'd  with  Hopes  to  show  his  Mungril  Wit. 
Pimps,  Panders,  Beau's  will  Poets  all  commence, 
Tho'  often  damn'd,  yet  still  they'll  aim  at  Sence. 
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Some  hundreds  may,  and  do  for  Poets  go, 
Are  Phoebus  Sons,  tho'  Phoebus  never  know ; 
They're  BASTARDS  sure,  and  of  the  Monstrous  Line, 
That  Sprung  when  Nero  coupl'd  with  the  Nine; 
Folly's  their  Rage,  their  Inspiration  Wine. 
And  yet  these  Strumpet  Muses,  dog'rell  Rhimes 
Are  Poetry  in  these  degen'rate  Times. 

Oh!  how  I've  heard  the  ravish'd  Muses  cry 
For  some  Kind  hand,  but  no  such  help  was  nigh. 
Minds  pure  and  free  from  any  base  Alloys, 
Have  long  been  Prostitutes  to  Noble  Vice ; 
Jaded  with  Meanness,  hag'd  to  Glorify, 
And  virtuous  make  the  Sinful  Quality; 
The  vilest  Rake's  a  Saint  in  Elegy. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  Liberty  in  Love, 
Yet  they  their  vitious  Liberty  improve, 
And  Smut  and  Filth  make  up  the  Myrtle  Grove. 
Unless  the  Poem  stink  there  is  no  Wit, 
For  Modesty  is  out  of  Fashion  quite. 
What  heaps  of  Ribaldry  and  saucy  Prate, 
Scold,  which  would  Signalize  ev'n  Billingsgate, 
Litigious  Fury,  where  the  Oyster  Wives 
Meet  Tongue  and  Teeth,  or  where  the  Devil  drives! 
Satyr  on  Satyr,  satyriz'd  again, 
Lampoon  my  Altars  and  my  Shrines  profane; 
Laugh'd  at  and  Scorn'd  I  am  the  Ridicule, 
Matter  for  Sport,  and  Farce  with  ev'ry  Fool. 
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To  be  a  Beggar,  and  of  Phoebus  Race, 
Are  Callings  honour'd  with  the  like  Disgrace. 
I'm  a  Game-Bear,  and  they  to  do  me  right, 
Do  in  both  Houses**  bait  me  every  Night. 

Hear  me,  sweet  Echo,  hear,  and  bless 
One  that  like  thy  Narcissus  is ; 
Pierce  the  World's  Universal  Ear, 
And  let  my  Pangs  disturb  the  Air, 
And  let  their  dying  Anguish  too, 
With  Clangors  pierce  it  thro'  and  thro'. 
Sweet  Mirth  began  my  childish  Years, 
But  they  must  now  conclude  in  Tears, 
I'm  Gather'd  when  my  Bud  but  just  appears: 
My  fainting  Spirit  must  be  gone, 
Benighted  'ere  my  Day  be  done. 
But  come,  Thou  Genius,  of  the  Grove, 
Help  while  I  Sacrifice  to  Jove; 
The  Work's  too  great,  and  I  too  Young, 
My  golden  Harp's  but  newly  Strung: 
If  Age  had  gratify'd  my  Mind, 
I'd  done  it  in  a  Nobler  Kind ; 
But  since  I  may  not  pass  it  by, 
But  shew  my  Love  before  I  dy, 
I'll  try,  and  will  but  only  try. 

I. 

Come  then,  come  every  Muse, 
Let's  Ransack  Earth,  the  Air  and  Skyes, 
To  find  a  grateful  Sacrifice  : 
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What  Sacred  Bullock  must  be  slain? 
For  Sacred  Altars  Sacred  Blood  must  stain : 

What  mighty  Hero's  Praises  shall  we  chase? 
Whether  to  pick  out  of  the  golden  Line 
Where  Greece's  Gyant  Race  of  Worthies  shine? 


5Drury  Lane  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  theatres. 
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Whom  Fame  decypher'd  in  her  Younger  Days, 
When  first  her  Roul  begun, 

Her  Trumpet  was  not  known  so  soon, 
So  left  their  Names  for  after-times  to  raise. 

Or  will  fair  Amarillis  Sons  invite, 
And  help  our  Numbers  to  a  cleaner  Flight; 
Will  Scipio  better  Entertainment  give, 
And  bid  Laborious  Aims,  tho'  erring,  Live? 
Or  shall  the  Carthaginian  be  thy  Theme, 

That  us'd  to  make  old  Pluto  yell 
With  hideous  Joy,  when  in  a  Pleasant  Dream 
He  saw  whole  Miriads  tumbling  down  to  Hell? 

Or  do  the  Caesars  hide  thy  Choice 

In  a  long  succeeding  Train? 
Or  shall  we  View  upon  the  trembling  Plain 

The  valiant  Legions  with  the  roaring  Noise 
Of  Arms  and  War,  trample  on  Princes  slain? 

II. 

In  Mythic  Stories  of  the  Grecian  Sires, 
Let  Pedants  strut  it  to  their  wond'ring  Boys : 

A  generous  Muse  disdains  Phantastick  Fires, 
A  senseless  Theme  the  rising  Genius  cloys. 
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Scipio  and  Hannibal  deserve  to  ride 

High  charioted,  deck'd  in  Triumphant  Pride: 
But  neither  put  to  a  true  Judgment's  test, 
Will  meet  a  strict  Enquiry,  and  commence  the  best. 

No  'tis  a  Caesar  must  engage  my  Quill, 

In  long  descent 
The  quick'ning  root  had  lain 

Cover'd  with  Snow,  secure  and  still; 
Till  like  the  sprightly  shooting  Grain 

A  Sprig  at  last  found  out  a  prosp'rous  Vent, 
And  Honour's  Battlements  o'retops  again. 
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III. 

This,  This  is  He, 

The  Great  Nassovian!  This  the  Mighty  Thing 
I  chuse  in  Numbers  unconfin'd  to  Sing! 

This  is  the  Sea  I  launch  into, 
Who's  stately  rouling  Waves  no  Mercy  know; 

I  venture,  tho'  the  swelling  Surge,  I  see, 
Bids  me  beware  of  sudden  furious  Woe. 
Miriads  of  modest  Thoughts  repair 
(Unrhetorick'd,  Soldiers  in  Thespian  Wars) 

To  their  Commission'd  Officers, 
Hov'ring  about  them,  thick'ning  all  the  Air: 
Their  Chiefs  confus'd  stand  fix'd  in  deep  dismay 
To  see  too  many  for  the  whole  Treasury  of  Words  to  Pay. 
Like  Vapours,  which  when  Rays  of  Light  rebound, 
Fly  on  their  Wings  in  Mists  from  Trenchy  Ground; 
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Twice  mediating  the  Hemisphere,  they  rise 
A  dark'ning  Army  to  Besiege  the  Skies. 
Ev'n  so  my  Mind 

O'reflow'd,  but  yet  with  no  Hyperbole, 

With  Topes  encircl'd  like  Eternity, 
I  neither  can  End  or  Beginning  find. 

IV. 

Whether  I  view  Him  in  the  Bloom  of  Age, 

Acting  a  narrower  Part, 
And  Preluding  what  after  times  should  see; 
Tis  not  the  Top  of  Pegasaean  Art, 

Nor  Young  Apollo's  height  of  Rage 
Can  form  in  Words  what  we  admire  in  Re. 
Let  Belgium  monumental  Trophies  raise, 
Huge  Piles  of  stately  Buildings  to  amase, 
And  only  shew  the  Greatness  of  his  Praise : 
That  They  who  long  to  know  may  there  behold 
Substantial,  what  by  Tongue  could  not  be  told: 
Except  great  Luxemburg,  at  who's  Command 
Thousands  of  Livery'd  Imps  with  Cap  in  Hand 
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Stood  ready  Arm'd,  a  vast  Infernal  Host, 

That  spring  more  swift  than  Light  from  Coast  to  Coast 

To  do  him  Service,  may  perhaps  be  set 

In  Hell's  mid  Courts  for  ever  to  repeat 

The  famous  Conquests  of  the  great  Nassaw, 

Which  may  from  Hell  ev'n  Admiration  draw; 
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And  for  Eternal  Punishment  must  tell 
How  Luxemburg  beneath  his  Valour  fell: 
Indeed  He  easier  may  the  Task  engage, 
Because  He  is  inspir'd  with  greater  Rage; 

But  I,  Poor  Infant,  I 

May  not  advance  so  high, 
But  in  so  great  a  Task  must  only  try  to  Try. 

V. 

I've  been  Caress'd  in  Princes  Arms, 
PreferM  to  Venus  cloth'd  in  all  her  Charms; 
Above  God  Bacchus,  or  the  Boy  rever'd, 
Material  Graces  all  my  Lines  appear'd : 

Because  my  scented  Song 
Could  trace  each  Action  thro'  the  Throng, 

Omit  no  Circumstance. 
But  ev'ry  Virtue  to  its  height  advance; 
Exploits  were  Thin,  and  full  of  Vices  too, 
My  Numbers  rather  did  the  Theme  outgo. 
So  once  I  Rhapsody'd  the  Wars  of  Troy, 

But  scarce  could  Virtue  find 

Sufficient  to  instruct  Mankind, 
And  constitute  my  Poetry. 

And  after  I  Augustus  Prais'd, 
And  to  his  Name  my  solid  Trophies  rais'd, 
Which,  till  Succeeding  Ages  all  be  past, 
And  Time  itself  run  dry,  shall  ever  last. 
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But  'tis  impossible  to  raise 

Notes  due  to  this  our  Caesar's  Praise, 
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That  Glorifies  these  latter  days : 
Or  if  I  could,  amaz'd  Posterity 
Would  give  my  cursed  Pen  (tho'  innocent)  the  Lye. 

VI. 

Or  if  the  latter  Scene 
Display  Him  seated  on  the  English  Throne, 

Looking  a  true  Heroic  mien, 
And  shining  in  the  Rays  of  Actions  done; 
Yet  this  too  Percussive  light 
Is  for  an  Infant  Muse  too  bright, 
And  will  endanger  my  but  now  acquired  Sight. 

Much  less  could  I  endure 
To  hear  Bellona's  thund'ring  Tone, 
Scarring  the  World  into  a  dismal  Groan, 

Roaring  out  Victory  as  loud  as  sure. 
When  e're  he  marches  Europe  stands  alarm'd, 

Whether  in  League  or  Foes, 
The  first  are  glad,  and  Stoop  to  be  unarm'd, 

What  Britains  Arms  can  do  the  rest  he  shews ; 
And  not  a  Man  dare  Say  his  Soul's  his  own. 

These  fighting  Cullies  by  Experience  find 
His  strong  Cathartic  Face  so  troubles  them  behind, 

In  fearful  Fits  making  their  Grumblers  roar, 
They  dare  not  see  Him,  but  upon  the  Necessary  Door. 
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VII. 

But  look  again  my  Song, 
Here's  fresh  Advantage  for  a  wond'ring  Eye; 

Behold  the  Mad  confused  Throng 
Of  hect'ring  Blades  in  haste  retreat, 
And  glad  they  can  their  former  Steps  repeat, 
Who  furious  came  thro'  Blood  and  Spoil 
To  take  and  re-inslave  our  Isle, 
Hibernia  knows  He's  great,  and  why. 
While  Others  come  to  ask  for  Peace, 
Knowing  where  true  Religion  rules 
Humanity  sets  up  her  Schools, 
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And  Mercy's  Laws  a  Noble  Spirit  please ; 

He  smiles,  and  to  the  World  pronounces  Peace 

The  Realms  above  resound  and  Echo  Peace: 
Fame  blew  her  Trumpet  to  the  list'ning  Thrones, 
Cheer'd  up  their  Kings,  and  fix'd  their  tott'ring  Crowns. 
Loud  Acclamations  from  each  Realm  affright 
Thick  Sorrows  back  into  the  Womb  of  Night. 

Children  with  Olives  wreath'd  Sing  to  his  Fame, 
In  pretty  Harmony 

They  Tune  the  Songs  of  Jubilee, 
Ev'n  so,  poor  Infant,  I  have  strove  to  lisp  his  Name. 

But  come  again,  come  every  Muse, 
Let's  Sing  till  Time  and  Breath  refuse. 
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I've  Sung  but  little  in  my  Life, 

It's  been  so  short,  and  throng'd  with  Grief. 

Now  whilst  my  Hours  are  hasting  on, 

My  tedious  Journey  yet  undone, 
I  will  in  Numbers  my  last  Vigils  keep, 
In  Swan-like  Raptures  lull  my  Soul  asleep. 
We'll  Charm  the  Night,  and  till  the  Morn  appears, 
Each  mournful  Measure  shall  flow  down  in  Tears. 
Kind  Echo  hear,  and  chanting  Philomel 
Attend,  for  You  and  You  alone  can  tell 
The  utmost  Dolours  of  a  Passing  Bell. 
We'll  Sing  how  Venus  and  her  jocund  Lad 
Forgot  to  Smile,  and  mourn'd  Adonis  dead. 
How  Pan,  great  Pan,  forsook  the  Shepherd's  Care. 
And  Sympathizing,  bore  an  equal  Share. 

I'd  newly  whip'd,  and  loos'ned  every  Rein 
To  speed  my  Chariot  tow'rds  the  Western  Main ; 
When  suddenly  I  spy'd  the  Queen  of  Love 
Sit  Sad  and  Silent  in  th'  Idalian  Grove; 
One  like  my  Self  lay  bleeding  by  her  Side, 
As  seem'd  the  very  Spark  of  Nature's  Pride : 
To  know  the  cause  I  threw  my  Whip  away, 
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Catch'd  up  the  Reins,  and  stop'd  the  furious  Day. 
She  wept  a  while,  then  rose,  and  Duty  paid 
To  Parent  Heav'n,  She  mourn'd  a  Voice,  and  said, 
Great  HEAV'N,  I  bow  before  thy  Sov'reign  Right, 
If  Truth  and  Goodness  still  be  thy  Delight, 
Relieve  or  hide  me  in1  Eternal  Night. 
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She  Reverence  paid  again,  and  sat  her  down ; 
And  having  dry'd  her  Eyes,  she  thus  went  on; 

When,  will  this  Boy  loaden  with  Lilies  come? 
For  I  have  drain'd  my  Eyes  before  the  Tomb. 
Into  what  distant  Valley  is  he  flown? 
Is  all  this  Country's  Pride  faded  and  gone? 
Cloath'd  in  her  Morning  Blush  this  pleasant  Field 
To  th'  Hesper  Walks,  tho'  Fair,  would  never  yield; 
And  is  it  now  lay'd  Wast?    Sure  all  the  Flowers 
Consent  to  mourn  this  woful  fate  of  Ours. 

The  Sylvan  God  had  travell'd  o're  the  Coast, 
Found  all  Things  fading  and  his  Labours  crost, 
Was  much  concern'd,  and  fear'd  his  Godhead  lost. 
He  now  was  walking  Softly  on  the  Grove, 
And  deeply  musing  what  They  thought  above: 
What  strange  Affairs  were  fallen  out  of  late, 
Or  what  should  mean  these  new  Decrees  of  Fate: 
When  strait  the  Voice  of  Venus  reach'd  his  Ears, 
Refresh'd  his  Mind  and  scatter'd  all  his  Fears; 
He  knew  the  Voice,  and  from  Her,  what  and  how 
Concerns  went  on  in  Heav'n  He  hop'd  to  know. 
He  mends  his  Speed  and  hastens  tow'rds  the  Place, 
Which  seem'd  not  distant  far  from  where  He  was, 
And  drawing  near,  He  with  a  decent  Bow 
Congratulates  her  Presence  here  below. 

Pan.     Welcom,  fair  Goddess,  to  this  happy  Shade, 
Where  Innocence  may  rest  her  un-afraid. 
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You  come,  I  trust  in  Goodness  (as  before) 
Joy  to  these  Country  Pastures  to  restore, 
While  every  Nymph  and  Swain  hast  to  adore. 
But  tell  me,  beauteous  Goddess,  why  those  Eyes 
Languish  in  Sorrow,  veil'd  in  sad  Disguise: 
How  is  that  Godlike  Air  and  Grace  Divine 
Sully'd,  while  Beauty  do's  her  Head  decline. 
The  Reason  is  not  mean,  no  little  Pain 
Could  such  Divinity  with  Weakness  stain. 

Venus.     No,  Pan,  my  Grief  is  great,  my  Loss  is  more ; 
Ah,  Nothing,  Nothing  were  those  Pangs  I  bore 
When  Infant  Cupid  first  crept  into  Light, 
Rushing  in  Travail  thro'  the  Womb  of  Night. 
Less  was  that  Grief  which  did  the  World  betray 
To  Darkness,  when  dull  Phoebus  threw  away 
The  fiery  Reins,  and  stop'd  Hie  Course  of  Day. 
Grief,  which  to  Trees  the  Royal  Sisters  turn'd, 
Who  Noble  Phaeton  in  Cypress  mourn'd, 
Was  but  a  Passion  Fit;  while  mine  alone 
Strives  to  obdurate,  and  Lament  in  Stone. 
Was  not  my  Mould  immortal,  unalloy'd 
To  Earth,  I  had  dissolv'd  in  Tears  and  dy'd. 

Pan.     I  find  those  Omens  now  were  not  in  vain; 
Cupid  I  saw  wander  on  yonder  Plain 
Some  Miles  from  hence,  and  hung  his  pretty  Wings, 
Gath'ring  sweet  Flowers,  but  neither  smiles  nor  sings. 
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One  while  he  sits,  and  funeral  Flourets  weaves, 
Sprinkling  with  Nectarous  Tears  the  fragrant  Leaves; 
Then  let's  a  budded  Tulip  fall,  and  cries 
So  falls  the  Youth,  so  fair  Adonis  dies. 
The  Name  Adonis  chill'd  my  glowing  Blood, 
Gazing,  and  half  entranc'd,  I  wond'ring  stood, 
Troubl'd  at's  Looks,  but  more  at  what  He  said, 
But  pass'd,  nor  could  believe  Adonis  dead : 
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A  willing  disbelief  possess'd  my  Mind, 

But  ah!  his  Fate  too  true  too  soon  I  find. 

Well  may  your  Tenderness  melt  down  in  Tears, 

When  such  a  Flower  in  blooming  disappears. 

But  say,  Bless'd  Power,  what  was  the  curs'd  Design 

Durst  once  Attempt  a  Nature  so  Divine? 

Venus.     I  am  the  Mystick  Roll,  where  such  as  You 
May  read  in  Hieroglyphicks,  Plain  and  true. 
Words  are  too  low,  You  may  behold  as  well 
What  is  an  Agonizing  Pain  to  tell. 
'Tis  no  Delight,  as  Mortal  Females  do, 
To  whine  the  Story  to  dissolve  the  Woe: 
I'd  rather  sit  dry-ey'd  without  a  Tear, 
In  Silence  mourn  and  Think  for  ever  here. 
Tis  eas'ly  guess'd  his  Sad  untimely  Fall 
Was  neither  Age's  due,  nor  Natural. 
Had  He  declin'd,  and  laid  Hecyi'ns  Blessing  down, 
When  Age  began  to  stoop  beneath  a  Crown ; 
Had  all  His  waiting  Glories  yet  Unborn 
But  shown  Themselves  along  the  rising  Morn, 
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And  every  Modest  Grace,  that  lurk'd  unknown, 

Exerted  to  adorn  a  smiling  Throne; 

Tho'  Heav'n  had  then  trans form'd  him  to  a  Star, 

And  kiss'd  Him  from  my  Eyes  in  Peace  or  War, 

I  should  have  humbly  laid  my  Self  before 

Th'  Imperial  Throne,  his  Pleasure  to  adore; 

And  long  Posterity  would  love  to  tell 

How  great  He  stood,  and  how  renown'd  He  fell. 

But  to  be  crop'd  when  Youth  began  to  Bloom, 

And  leave  my  wid'ning  Heart  an  empty  Room: 

To  spoil  my  wealthy  Hopes,  so  fill'd  and  blest, 

And  leave  my  Arms  to  circle  o're  my  Brest, 

Is  what  I  grieve,  and  tho'  the  Fates  are  just, 

I  wish  to  fall,  and  mingle  Dust  with  Dust: 

But  here's  the  Boy;  Come  Child,  why  was  your  Stay 

So  long? 
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Cupid.     I  had  a  long  and  tedious  Way. 
You  sent  me  to  the  Meadows  in  the  Vale 
Barren,  and  wasted  thick  with  Storms  of  Hail. 
I  wander'd  o'er  the  Hills,  thro'  Wood  and  Grove, 
Where  that  stern  Boar,  where  Wolves  and  Tygers  rove. 
And  as  I  pass'd,  Pardon  my  Fault,  if  one, 
I  often  stay'd  to  hear  the  mournful  Tone 
Of  sweet  consenting  Voices  in  a  Maze, 
Spread  from  their  leavy  thick-set  Palaces: 
Each  Sonnetier  his  hansel'd  Voice  devotes 
From  Vernal  Airs  to  Tautologick  Notes. 
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The  Pines  and  Olives  lowre  their  new-blown  Sails, 

And  hang  their  fading  heads  thro'  all  the  Vales. 

The  green  enamell'd  Meads  begin  to  change, 

And  Joy  to  ev'ry  Shepherd's  Pipe  grows  strange. 

From  thence  I  rov'd  some  Miles,  where  all  appear'd 

A  Monument  of  Sorrow  newly  rear'd. 

At  length  I  met  along  fair  Tempe's  Plain 

The  Virgin  Goddess  follow'd  by  her  Train 

Of  frowning  Nymphs,  had  I  my  Quiver  there, 

I  would  have  made  each  Heart  thy  Shrines  revere : 

She  call'd,  I  at  my  usual  Distance  stood, 

And  told  Her  why  my  Steps  appear'd  so  rude; 

And  as  I  told  my  Story,  gentle  Sighs 

Would  from  her  heaving  Bosom  seem  to  rise, 

But  check'd,  stood  broken  in  her  wat'ry  Eyes. 

She  gave  me  these  in  haste,  and  bid  me  go, 

As  if  She  could  not  bear  to  hear  my  Story*  thro'. 

Venus.     Ye  Sylvan  Choires,  hang  down  your  Wings  and 

Mourn, 

Observe  each  Funeral  Right  till  I  return. 
Come,  Boy,  bring  all  my  pretty  Humerous  Loves, 
The  vigorous  Sparrows  and  cajouling  Doves; 
Let  Them  forget  to  Love,  no  Kiss  nor  Coo 
Must  once  be  heard,  do  Thou  lay  by  thy  Bow. 
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And  for  these  Obsequies,  we  will  desire 
That  Pan  would  do  's  the  Favour  to  retire. 
This  last  and  dearest  Service  I  must  bear, 
And  be  exceeding  in  my  Sorrow  here. 
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Boy,  reach  the  Flowers,  we'll  heap  them  on  his  Grave,- 
Poor  mark  of  Love,  yet  all  that  Death  can  crave. 
But  finer  Flowers  dy'd  with  a  Scarlet  Stain 
Shall  scatter  Odours  sweet  as  Nect'rous  Rain, 
Before  the  circling  Year  commence  again. 

Well,  Well,  He's  gone,  with  Him  a  Kingdom's  gone, 
For  who  can  fill  the  wide  Capacious  Throne? 
Would  I  the  Blessing,  Death,  might  now  obtain, 
For  Immortality's  become  my  Pain ! 
I'd  freely  change  the  Realms  of  Bliss  Above 
T 'en joy  Elysium  with  my  better  Love. 
But  'tis  Decreed  by  just  Eternal  Fate, 
My  Happiness  must  center  in  my  State: 
And  I  must  ev'n  in  Sorrow  Virtuous  be, 
Or  else  I'm  neither  Man  nor  Deity. 

My  Lungs  grow  faint,  I  must  my  Post  resign, 
Cast  off  this  Flesh  and  be  all  o're  Divine. 

But  hear,  ye  Muses,  hear  the  Charge  I  give, 
For  you  must  to  Life's  fixed  Limits  live. 
Some  Friends  I  leave  behind,  tho'  very  few, 
The  Care  of  Them  I  recommend  to  you, 
Who's  Loyal  Soids  remain  for  ever  true. 
Labour  by  Them,  all  Ways  and  Means  devise 
To  Quell  the  Fury  of  the  raging  Vice: 
And  if  you  can  to  Our  first  Age  attain, 
Perhaps  in  Time  I  may  descend  again ; 

[Page  19] 

If  not,  Leave  the  decrepid  World,  and  be 
Partakers  of  a  State  of  Peace  with  me : 
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Till  then  Farewell,  I  Question  not  your  Trust, 
But  you'll  be  chast  as  Virgins,  and  as  just. 
And,  as  He  spoke,  Aurora  spread  the  Day, 
He  gasp'd,  and  fled  upon  the  darted  Ray. 

FINIS 


NOTES  ON  BYRON 

BY  FANNIE  E.  RATCHFORD 

1.     Concerning  Byron's  quarrel  with  Southey  and  Murray. 

Recently,  while  going  through  the  original  manuscript 
of  Byron's  Sardanapalus^  I  found  bound  up  with  it  the 
first  draft  of  the  third  division  of  the  Appendix  attached 
to  The  Two  Foscari,  containing  a  paragraph  which  does 
not  appear  in  the  published  text.  This  paragraph,  of  lit- 
tle importance  in  itself,  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the 
long  quarrel  with  Southey  which  occasioned  it. 

The  quarrel  between  the  two  poets  had  its  origin  in 
Byron's  mistaken  belief  that  Southey,  on  his  return  from 
the  Continent,  in  1817,  had  spread  a  slanderous  report 
concerning  himself  and  Shelley.  When  dispatching  the 
manuscript  of  Don  Juan  to  his  publisher,  John  Murray,  he 
sent  with  it  a  dedication  to  Southey  so  savage  and  so  bit- 
ter as  to  seem  "more  like  a  mixture  of  wormwood  and  ver- 
digrease  than  satire,"  and  wrote  in  explanation:2 

I  have  given  it  to  Master  Southey,  and  he  shall  have  more  be- 
fore I  have  done  with  him.  I  understand  that  the  scoundrel 
said,  on  his  return  from  Switzerland  two  years  ago,  that  Shel- 
ley and  I  were  in  "a  league  of  incest,"  etc.  He  is  a  burning 
liar!  .  .  . 

You  may  make  what  I  say  here  as  public  as  you  please — more 
particularly  to  Southey,  whom  I  look  upon,  and  will  say  as  pub- 
lically,  to  be  a  dirty  lying  rascal;  and  will  prove  it  in  ink — o'r  in 
his  blood,  if  I  did  not  believe  him  to  be  too  much  of  a  poet  to 
risk  it. 

After  a  long  correspondence,  Byron  yielded  to  Murray's 
advice  that  Don  Juan  be  brought  out  anonymously,  and 
withdrew  his  ultimatum  that  the  poem  should  not  be  pub- 
lished without  the  Dedication.3 


of  the  items  lent  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Stark,  of  Orange,  Texas,  for 
the  Byron  Centenary  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Wrenn  Library,  April 
19,  1924. 

2Byron's  Letters  and  Journals,  ed.  Prothero,  IV,  p.  271. 
p.  294. 
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In  that  case  you  will  omit  the  dedication  to  Southey;  I  won't 
attack  the  dog  so  fiercely  without  putting  my  name — THAT  is 
reviewer's  work;  so  you  may  publish  the  poem  without  the  dedi- 
cation stanzas. 

The  stanzas  were  omitted,  but  Southey  heard  of  the  Dedi- 
cation, and,  two  years  later,  repaid  "some  of  his  obligation 
to  Lord  Byron"  by  a  Preface  to  The  Vision  of'  Judgement, 
published  April  11,  1821,  in  which  he  passes  from  an  ex- 
planation and  defence  of  his  use  of  the  English  hexameter 
in  the  poem  to  an  attack  on  the  new  school  of  poetry  headed 
by  Byron.  He  characterizes  the  poetry  of  this  school  as 
"a  monstrous  combination  of  horror  and  mockery,  lewd- 
ness  and  impiety,"  and  Byron  and  his  followers  as  men  "of 
diseased  hearts  and  depraved  imaginations,"  and  launched 
against  them  his  notorious  phrase,  "The  Satanic  School," 
ending  his  arraignment  of  their  teaching  with  the  warning, 
"Let  the  state  look  to  this  in  time." 

Byron  replied  to  this  in  his  Appendix  to  The  Two 
Foscari,  published  December  11,  1821,  referring  to  the 
Laureate  as  "a  turncoat,"  "an  hireling,"  and  "a  renegade," 
and  accusing  him  of  scattering  abroad  calumnies,  "know- 
ing them  to  be  such." 

In  the  manuscript,  the  attack  on  Southey  opens  with  the 
unpublished  paragraph  referred  to  above. 

Poor  Southey,  too,  in  a  very  tmheroic  preface  to  his  English 
Hexameters  (as  he  thinks  them)  has  been  prating  about  "a 
Satanic  School"  and  recommends  it  to  the  "notice  of  the  Legis- 
lature." Poor  fellow!  It  is  sad  work  to  see  him  reduced  to  cry 
upon  a  government  to  help  him  against  a  few  verses.  The  real 
sin  of  "the  Satanic  School"  in  his  eyes  which  see  green  in  the 
sunset  (I  have  seen  the  same  in  the  moon  owing  to  its  structure 
of  cheese)  is  their  having  impiously  and  diabolically  laughed  at 
the  Laureate.  What  would  he  have  people  do?  It  is  for  his 
friends  to  weep  over  him;  the  rest  of  the  world  treat  him  only 
too  mildly  when  they  limit  their  notice  to  contempt.  However, 
he  is  right  about  the  "green  hues" — i.e.  for  I  have  seen  them 
frequently  this  very  summer,  and  so  has  anyone  who  will  ob- 
serve the  sky,  at  least  an  Italian  sky,  at  that  time,  especially 
with  spectacles  of  the  same  color.  There  are  distinct  and  even 
lively  green  tints  after  sunset.  I  have  pointed  them  out  to  oth- 
ers very  lately.  He  has  all  the  merit  of  the  discovery,  however, 
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and  God  knows,  he  has  need  of  that  (merit)  or  any  other  to  help 
him  through  the  Slough  of  Apostacy — a  thing  (to  chop  the  meta- 
phor) which  the  English  never  forgive  or  forget,  because  it  is 
the  venal  resource  of  the  meanest  of  mankind. 

As  the  manuscript  shows  no  cancellation,  this  paragraph 
was  probably  struck  out  in  the  proof,  to  the  credit  of 
Byron's  judgment,  for  manifestly  the  second  paragraph, 
which  was  substituted  for  it,  makes  a  much  stronger  open- 
ing. In  a  letter  to  Murray,  dated  September  9,  1821,  Byron 
says  :4 

Last  week  I  sent  a  long  note  (in  English)  to  the  play:  let  me 
have  a  proof  of  it;  but  as  I  am  in  haste,  you  can  publish  the  play 
with  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  part  referring  to  Southey,  to 
which  I  wish  to  add  something;  and  we  'will  append  the  whole 
to  a  reprint.  All  the  part  down  to  where  it  begins  on  the  rascal 
will  do  for  publication  without  my  reviewing  it. 

There  were  no  additions  made,  rather  the  subtraction  of 
this  paragraph,  a  change  accomplished  in  time  for  the 
whole  of  the  Appendix  to  appear  with  the  first  issue  of  the 
play. 

This  duel  of  words,  continued  by  Southey's  very  caustic 
"direct  and  positive  denial"  of  the  charge  of  slander  pub- 
lished in  the  Courier  for  January  6,  1822,  ended  in  a  clear 
victory  for  Byron,  with  the  publication  of  his  Vision  of 
Judgment  in  the  first  number  of  the  Liberal,  October  15, 
1822. 

Following  this  quarrel,  and  growing  directly  out  of  it, 
came  Byron's  quarrel  and  break  with  Murray.  The  manu- 
script of  The  Vision  of  Judgment  had  been  sent  to  Mur- 
ray, October  4,  1821, r>  with  the  taunting  instruction: 

It  may  happen  that  you  will  be  afraid  to  publish  it:  in  that 
case  find  me  a  publisher,  assuring  him  that,  if  he  gets  into  a 
scrape,  I  will  give  up  my  name  or  person.  I  do  not  approve  of 
your  mode  of  not  putting  the  publisher's  name  on  title  pages 
(which  was  unheard  of,  until  you  gave  yourself  that  air). 


*Ibid,  V,  p.  360. 
id.,  pp.  386-387. 
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After  nine  months  of  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lisher, and  many  a  sarcastic  fling  from  Byron,  the  latter 
wrote  :6 

You  will  please  also  deliver  to  the  bearer,  Mr.  John  Hunt,  the 
Vision  of  Judgment  by  Quevedo  Redivivus,  with  the  preface — I 
mean  the  corrected  copy  of  the  proofs  which  you  had  from  the 
Honorable  Douglas  Kinnaird. 

The  manuscript  was  delivered,  but  without  the  Preface, 
even  more  bitter  against  Southey  than  the  Appendix  to  The 
Two  Foscari.  Hunt,  not  knowing  that  there  should  be  a 
preface,  published  the  poem  as  the  first  piece  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Liberal  The  omission  was  wrathfully  noted 
by  Byron,  and  there  appeared  in  the  Examiner,  November 
3,  1822,  the  following  paragraph:7 

THE  LIBERAL 

In  the  first  number  of  this  work,  just  published,  there  ought 
to  have  been  a  Preface  to  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  which  would 
have  explained  the  full  spirit  of  one  or  two  passages  that  may 
be  misconstrued,  and  shewn  more  completely  how  Mr.  Southey 
has  subjected  himself  and  his  cause  to  this  sort  of  attack, — if 
indeed  any  such  evidence  be  wanting.  The  author  was  somewhat 
anxious  on  the  former  point,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  bear 
harder  than  he  wished  on  the  late  Sovereign.  The  latter,  per- 
haps, may  be  explained  at  once  by  quoting  and  applying  to  Mr. 
•  Southey  the  famous  lines  about  "fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread."  But  the  fact  is,  that  for  some  reason  best  known  to 
himself,  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  who  was  to  have  been  the 
original  publisher  of  the  Vision,  contrived  to  evade  sending  the 
preface  to  the  present  publisher. 

On  January  1,  1823,  simultaneously  with  the  second 
number  of  the  Liberal,  there  appeared  a  second  issue  of 
the  first  number  containing  the  much  discussed  Pref- 
ace. This  second  issue  is  made  up  of  the  sheets  of  the 
original  issue  plus  a  revised  table  of  contents  and  errata- 
list,  and  an  "Advertisement  to  the  Second  Edition,"  which 
it  appears  Mr.  E.  H.  Coleridge  had  not  seen  when  he  pre- 


'Ibid,  VI,  p.  93. 
p.  126. 
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pared  his  bibliography  of  Byron,8  and  which  I  believe  has 
never  been  reprinted.9 

It  is  necessary  to  explain  the  omission  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  Preface  to  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
those  mistakes,  obviously  too  considerable  for  mere  errors  of  the 
press,  which  are  noticed  in  the  errata.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr. 
Murray,  the  bookseller,  who  was  to  have  been  the  original  pub- 
lisher of  the  Vision,  sent  the  present  publisher  a  copy  not  cor- 
rected by  the  author,  and  also  wanting  the  Preface, — from  which 
copy  the  first  edition  was  consequently  printed.  It  was  not  un- 
til after  the  First  Number  of  the  Liberal  had  appeared,  that  the 
publisher  was  informed  that  there  was  a  Preface,  and  that  the 
copy  of  the  poem  sent  to  him  to  print  from,  was  not  the  proper 
copy  with  necessary  corrections  by  the  Author.  The  only  mode 
left  of  repairing  this  mischief,  was  to  print  the  Preface  and  the 
corrections  for  the  poem  in  a  Second  Edition,  which  is  now  done, 
and  would  have  been  done  sooner,  but  for  the  time  lost, — first, 
in  endeavouring  (though  unsuccessfully)  to  obtain  the  corrected 
copy,  which  had  passed  through  the  Author's  hands, — after- 
wards of  procuring  his  correction  a  second  time  from  abroad. 
The  reader  need  hardly  be  told,  that  the  Author  can  with  no 
more  justice  be  held  responsible  for  the  mistakes  in  the  first  edi- 
tion, than  if  his  poem  had  been  published  at  once  from  his  MS. 
without  the  proofs  being  submitted  to  his  revision.  And  it 
should  be  mentioned  as  aggravating  the  evil  in  this  case,  that 
the  writings  of  the  Author  of  the  Vision  of  Judgment  were  most- 
ly printed  from  the  rough  and  only  manuscripts — and  that  con- 
sequently he  relied  on  seeing  the  proof-sheets,  in  order  both  to 
correct  the  errors  of  the  printer,  and  to  make  such  alterations 
as  more  mature  consideration  might  suggest.  This  circum- 
stance made  it  a  peculiar  duty  of  the  publisher  to  take  every 
possible  care  of  the  proofs  corrected  by  the  Author,  and  espec- 
ially to  see  that  those  proofs  alone  were  followed  in  the  final 
printing. 

January  1st,  1823. 


8The  first  three  leaves  of  the  original  issue  were  thrown  away; 
in  their  room  were  placed  two  leaves,  which  were  a  general  volume 
title-page  leaf,  that  probably  was  printed  as  M8,  and  a  general,  vol- 
ume contents  leaf,  that  was  printed  as  CCS.  (See  catalogue  of  Byron 
Centenary  Exhibition,  p.  57.) 

9Copy  in  Wrenn  Library. 
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2.     On  some  stanzas  from  Don  Juan. 

In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Moore,  dated  Pisa,  July  12,  1822,10 
Byron  wrote: 

I  wish  to  know  (and  request  an  answer  to  that  point)  what 
became  of  the  stanzas  to  Wellington  (intended  to  open  a  canto 
of  Don  Juan  with)  which  I  sent  you  several  months  ago.  If 
they  have  fallen  into  Murray's  hands,  he  and  the  Tories  will 
suppress  them,  as  these  lines  rate  that  hero  at  his  real  value. 
Pray  be  explicit  on  this,  as  I  have  no  other  copy,  having  sent 
you  the  original;  and  if  you  have  them,  let  me  have  that  again, 
or  a  copy  corrected. 

The  manuscript  in  question  is  now  in  the  library  of  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Stark,  of  Orange,  Texas,  where  I  have  recently  had 
the  pleasure  of  examining  it.  It  contains  ten  stanzas  num- 
bered and  re-numbered  as  follows: 

1 

Oh!  Wellington — (or  "Vilainton" — for  Fame 

Sounds  the  heroic  syllables  both  ways; 
France  could  not  even  conquer  your  great  name, 

But  punned  it  down  to  their  facetious  phrase — 
Beating  or  beater  she  will  laugh  the  same). 

You  have  obtained  great  pensions  and  much  praise: 
Glory  like  yours  should  any  dare  gainsay, 

Humanity  would  rise  and  thunder — "Ney!"   [Note] 
[Note:   Query  nay? — Printer's  Devil]. 

2 
I  don't  think  you  used  Kinnaird  quite  well 

In  Marinet's  affair — in  fact,  't  was  shabby 
And  like  some  other  things  won't  do  to  tell 

Upon   your   tomb    in   Westminster's   old    Abbey. 
Upon  the  rest  't  is  not  worth  while  to  dwell, 

Such  tales  being  for  the  tea-hours  of  some  tabby; 
But  though  your  years  as  man  tend  fast  to  zero, 

In  fact  your  Grace  is  still  but  a  young  hero. 

3 
Though  Britain  owes   (  and  pays  you,  too)   so  much, 

Yet  Europe  doubtless  owes  you  greatly  more: 
You  have  repaired  Legitimacy's  Crutch, 

A  prop  not  quite  so  certain  as  before; 
The  Spanish,  and  the  French,  as  well  as  Dutch, 

Have  seen  and  felt,  how  strongly  you  restore; 
And  Waterloo  has  made  the  world  your  debtor 

(I  wish  your  bards  would  sing  it  rather  better). 


10Byron's  Letters  and  Journals,  ed.  Prothero,  VI,  p.  96. 
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4 

You  are  "the  best  of  cutthroats": — do  not  start; 

The  phrase  is  Shakespeare's,  and  not  misapplied: — 
War's  a  brain-scattering,  windpipe-splitting  art, 

Unless  her  cause  by  right  be  sanctified. 
If  you  have  acted  once  a  generous  part, 

The  World,  and  not  the  World's  masters,  will  decide, 
And  I  shall  be  delighted  to  learn  who, 

Save  you  and  yours  have  gained  by  Waterloo? 

5 
I  am  no  flatterer — you've  supped  full  of  flattery: 

They  say  you  like  it  too — 't  is  no  great  wonder. 
He  whose  whole  life  has  been  assault  and  battery, 

At  last  may  get  a  little  tired  of  thunder; 
And  swallowing  eulogy  more  than  satire,  he 

May  like  being  praised  for  every  lucky  blunder, 
Called  Saviour  of  the  Nations — not  yet  saved, — 

And   Europe's   Liberator — still  enslaved. 

6 
I've  done.     Now  go  and  dine  off  the  plate 

Presented  by  the  Prince  of  the  Brazils, 
And  send  the  sentinel  before  your  gate 

A  slice  or  two  from  your  luxurious  meals: 
He  fought  and  has  not  fed  so  well  of  late. 

Some  hunger,  too,  they  say  the  people  feels: — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  you  deserve  your  ration, 

But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation. 

9 
I  don't  mean  to  reflect — a  man  so  great  as 

You,  my  lord  Duke!  is  far  above  reflection: 
The  high  Roman  fashion,  too,  of  Cincinnatus, 

With  modern  history  has  but  little  connection: 
Though  as  an  Irishman  you  love  potatoes, 

You  need  not  take  them  under  your  direction; 
And  half  a  million  for  your  Sabine  farm 

Is  rather  dear! — I'm  sure  I  mean  no  harm. 

10 
Great  men  have  ever  scorned  great  recompenses: 

Epaminondas  saved  his  Thebes,  and  died, 
Not  leaving  even  his  funeral  expenses: 

George  Washington  had  thanks,  and  naught  besides, 
Except  the  all-cloudless  glory   (which  few  men's  is) 

To  free  his  country:  Pitt  too  had  his  pride, 
And  a  high-souled  Minister  of  state  is 

Renowned  for  ruining  Great  Britain  gratis. 
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7 
But  to  my  Epic — We  left  Juan  sleeping, 

Pillowed  upon  a  fair  and  happy  breast, 
And  watched  by  eyes  that  never  yet  knew  weeping, 

And  loved  by  a  young  heart,  too  deeply  blest 
To  feel  the  poison  through  her  spirit  creeping, 

Or  know  who  rested  there,  a  foe  to  rest, 
Had  soiled  the  current  of  her  sinless  years, 

And  turned  her  pure  heart's   purest  blood  to  tears! 

8 
Oh,  Love!  what  is  it  in  this  world  of  ours 

Which  makes  it  fatal  to  be  loved?     Ah  why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bowers, 

And  made  thy  best  interpreter  a  sigh? 
As  those  who  dote  on  odours  pluck  the  flowers, 

And  place  them  on  their  breast — but  place  to  die — 
Thus  the  frail  beings  we  would  fondly  cherish 

Are  laid  within  our  bosoms  but  to  perish. 

These  stanzas  were  evidently  originally  intended  to  open 
the  third  canto,  for  the  manuscript  is  headed,  "Don  Juan 
Canto  -3  9.  July  10th,  1819."  Indeed  the  two  referring  to 
Don  Juan  and  Haidee,  with  slight  alteration,  were  used  to 
open  Canto  III,  though  the  attack  on  Wellington  was  re- 
served for  Canto  IX. 

The  stanzas  originally  numbered  7  and  8  were  renum- 
bered 9  and  10,  while  two  additional  stanzas  containing 
the  Wellington  theme,  one  of  which  contains  the  famous 
tribute  to  Washington,  were  inserted  by  writing  them  cross- 
wise over  the  original  ones. 

Besides  this  change  in  the  sequence  of  stanzas,  the  manu- 
script shows  several  interesting  textual  changes.  The  pun 
on  the  name  of  Marechal  Ney  in  the  last  line  of  Stanza  1 
and  the  query  of  the  Printer's  Devil  appear  in  the  manu- 
script in  reverse  order  from  that  used  in  the  first  edition. 
The  change  must  have  been  made  in  the  proof,  for  the 
manuscript  is  uncancelled. 

The  last  two  lines  of  the  fifth  stanza  printed 

Called  Saviour  of  the  Nations  not  yet  saved 
And  Europe's  Liberator  still  enslaved, 
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were  first  written, 

Called  Saviour  of  the  Nations  not  yet  saved 
And  see  his  statue  raised  and  print  engraved. 

The  last  line  of  Stanza  6, 

But  pray  give  back  a  little  to  the  nation, 

was  changed  from 

But  pray  not  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  nation. 

The  two  love  stanzas  used  to  open  Canto  III  show  some 
scratching  also.  The  last  two  lines  of  the  first  of  these, 

Had  soiled  the  current  of  her  sinless  years 

And  turned  her  pure  heart's  purest  blood  to  tears, 

were  first  written, 

Had  sown  the  ruin  of  her  few  fond  years, 
And  clogged  the  fountain  of  sterile  tears. 

And  in  the  second,  the  line, 

Ah  why 
With  cypress  branches  hast  thou  wreathed  thy  bower? 

was  substituted  for 

Ah  why 
Beneath  the  cypress  hast  thou  built  thy  bower? 

The  greater  portion  of  the  manuscript  is  in  the  careless, 
rapid  hand  usually  found  in  Byron's  manuscripts  and  let- 
ters, but  the  two  last-written  stanzas,  those  written  cross- 
wise over  the  others,  are  in  the  careful,  even  hand  which 
he  seems  to  have  reserved  for  inscriptions  in  books  and 
other  special  uses,  and  show  no  scratches  or  changes  of  any 
kind. 


THE  KINSHIP  OF  HAZLITT  AND  STEVENSON 
BY  EVERT  MORDECAI  CLARK 

One  cannot  read  the  familiar  essays  of  William  Hazlitt 
and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  without  observing  frequent 
and  rather  striking  similarities  of  thought  and  of  expres- 
sion. Indeed,  from  these  numerous  echoes  of  the  earlier  in 
the  later  essayist,  the  fact  of  a  somewhat  extraordinary 
influence  would  be  apparent  even  if  Stevenson  had  not  ex- 
pressly acknowledged  such  literary  kinship.  It  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  present  study  to  assemble  the  more  important 
evidences  of  this  relationship,  to  compare  and  contrast 
these  two  great  romantic  essayists,  and  to  determine  the 
nature  and  extent  of  Stevenson's  obligation  to  Hazlitt,  as 
well  as  the  amount  of  individuality  of  thought  and  style 
that  remains  after  all  deductions  for  imitation  have  been 
made. 

In  this  undertaking  we  shall  make  at  once  the  fairest 
and  easiest  beginning  by  hearing  the  testimony  of  Steven- 
son himself.  "I  should  like  them  to  read  Hazlitt,"  says  he; 
"there's  a  lot  of  style  in  Hazlitt."1  He  himself  "played  the 
sedulous  ape  to  Hazlitt"2 ;  and  yet  he  modestly  admits  that 
"though  we  are  mighty  fine  fellows  nowadays,  we  cannot 
write  like  Hazlitt."3  On  Going  a  Journey  he  thinks  "so  good 
that  there  should  be  a  tax  levied  on  all  who  have  not  read 
it."4  "And,  talking  of  that,"  says  he,  "a  volume  of  Haz- 
litt's  essays  would  be  a  capital  pocket-book  on  such  a  jour- 
ney."5 In  his  youthful  Catalogus  Librorum  Carissimorum, 
Hazlitt's  Table  Talk  occupies  a  conspicuous  place.  No  au- 
thor does  he  quote  from  or  allude  to  more  frequently.  Haz- 


1Howe,  W.  D.,  Selections  from  Hazlitt,  p.     Ivii. 

2Memories  and  Portraits,  p.  57.  (References  to  Stevenson's  prose 
works  are  to  the  Autobiographical  Edition,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
1921.) 

3Virginibus  Puerisque,  p.  243. 

*Ibid.,  p.  237. 

5Ibid.,  p.  244. 
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litt's  essay  On  the  Spirit  of  Obligations  he  considered  "a 
turning-point"6  in  his  life.  And  out  of  gratitude  he  enthu- 
siastically set  to  work  upon  a  biography  of  the  man  who 
had  been  thus  wholesomely  influential  in  the  shaping  of  his 
style  and  of  his  views  of  life :  "I  am  in  treaty  with  Bentley 
for  a  life  of  Hazlitt!"  he  writes  to  Hamerton  in  1881.  "I 
love  the  subject.  .  .  .  You  know  I  am  a  fervent  Hazlittite; 
I  mean  regarding  him  as  the  English  writer  who  has  had 
the  scantiest  justice."7 

Such  are  the  chief  acknowledgments  of  Stevenson  as  to 
his  lively  interest  in  and  sense  of  obligation  toward  his  pre- 
decessor and  mentor  in  the  familiar  style ;  frank  utterances 
that  prepare  us  for  the  remarkable  correspondence  that  ex- 
ists in  their  essays  as  to  subjects,  views,  and  manners  of 
expression. 

Perhaps  no  form  of  literary  composition  is  less  depen- 
dent than  the  personal  essay  upon  the  choice  of  novel  and 
original  subjects  of  discussion;  for  the  familiar  essayist 
deals  with  profound  or  trivial  or  commonplace  phenomena 
of  life  or  nature  in  the  light  of  his  own  personality,  and  it 
is  in  the  reflection  of  this  personality  that  his  novelty  and 
charm  consist.  Individualistic,  reflective,  and  sensitive  by 
nature;  face  to  face  with  the  conventional  but  universal 
and  unsolved  problems  of  life  and  death  and  conduct,  he 
quite  inevitably  keeps  turning  over  and  over  the  common 
ground  of  human  experience  and  observation.  In  the  pres- 
ent instance,  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  further  fact  that 
Stevenson  found  the  personality  and  mind  of  Hazlitt  espe- 
cially congenial  and  stimulating  at  many  points.  Thus  we 
find  both  essayists  discoursing — to  mention  only  the  more 
important  common  topics — upon  yotith  and  age,  idleness 
and  industry,  art,  its  eternity  and  satisfactions,  the  igno- 
rance of  the  learned,  paradox  and  commonplace,  firmness 
and  effeminacy,  the  love  of  life  and  the  fear  of  death,  the 
heroic  attitude,  basking  and  meditation,  the  past  and  the 
future,  winding  roads  and  solitary  walks,  our  ignorance  of 


^Essays  on  the  Art  of  Writing,  p.  324. 
''Letters,  I,  p.  72. 
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life  and  death  as  philosophical  abstractions,  ideal  talk  and 
talkers,  disagreeable  people,  style,  the  nature  of  poetry, 
learning  to  write,  the  duty  of  being  happy,  favorite  books, 
memories,  consistency,  failure  and  success,  contentment 
with  the  final  dissolution  and  end  of  all. 

Montaigne,  it  is  true,  had  prattled  entertainingly  upon 
most  of  these  and  a  thousand  other  subjects  of  discourse. 
His  reflections  about  "busy  indolence,"8  excessive  "rule 
and  discipline,"9  "the  pleasant  season  expired,"10  the  "three 
great  commerces,"11  the  "terrible  ceremonies"1-  surround- 
ing death,  "our  fetters"13  that  bind  us  even  upon  meander- 
ing ways,  living  "to  purpose,"14  and  allowing  death  to  find 
us  "planting  cabbages,"15  will  suffice  to  remind  one  of  the 
true  fountain-head  of  the  familiar  essay  in  modern  times. 
Both  Hazlitt  and  Stevenson  acknowledge  obligations  to  "the 
ever  delightful"10  essays  of  Montaigne.  And  yet,  notwith- 
standing this  remoter  influence,  one  who  reads  attentively 
these  two  nineteenth-century  essayists  can  hardly  escape 
the  conviction  that  Stevenson's  essays  often  take  their  form 
and  pressure  and  to  some  degree  their  substance  imme- 
diately from  the  essays  of  Hazlitt.  Let  us  observe  in  some 
detail  their  extraordinary  parallelism  of  idea  and  expres- 
sion. 

Oftentimes — to  begin  with  the  faintest  kind  of  echo — a 
common  note  is  sounded  in  the  similar  use  of  a  favorite 
quotation,  proverb,  or  allusion.  "Those  who  will  not  abate 
an  inch  in  argument,"  thinks  Hazlitt,  "ought  to  be  sent  to 
Coventry"" ;  and  Stevenson  reminds  that  "you  can  be  sent 
to  Coventry  for  speaking  like  a  fool."18  "Poetry,"  says 


8The  Complete  Works  of  Michael  De  Montaigne,  Ed.  by  W.  Hazlitt, 
1889,  p.  xi. 

p.  528.  ™Ibid.,  p.   129. 

,  p.  414.  14/&td.,  p.  541. 

"/&«*.,  p.  403.  "Ibid.,  p.  541. 

12Ibid.,  p.  60.  l6Virg.  Puer.,  p.  142. 

^Collected  Works  of  William  Hazlitt,  edited  by  Waller  and  Glover, 
XII,  p.  176.     (References  to  Hazlitt's  Works  are  to  this  edition.) 
18Virg.  Puer.,  p.  105. 
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Hazlitt,  "comes  home  to  the  bosoms  and  business  of  men."19 
"Talk,"  thinks  Stevenson,  should  "keep  close  along  the  lines 
of  humanity,  near  the  bosoms  and  businesses  of  men."20 
"Battles,  sieges,  speeches  in  parliament  seemed  mere  idle 
noise  and  fury,"  says  Hazlitt,  "compared  with  these  mighty 
works  and  dreaded  names  that  spoke  to  me  in  the  eternal 
silence  of  thought"21;  and  Stevenson:  "The  shrill  doctors 
and  the  plangent  wars  go  by  into  ultimate  silence  and 
emptiness"22;  "Our  noisy  years  did  indeed  seem  moments 
in  the  being  of  the  eternal  silence."23 

When  one  turns  from  these  remoter  resemblances  in  the 
choice  and  use  of  literary  ornament  to  specific  imitations  in 
individual  thoughts  and  manners  of  expression,  the  evi- 
dence is  so  abundant  that  only  a  representative  selection  of 
illustrative  examples  can  be  given.  Here  identity  of 
thought  and  similarity  of  expression  will  best  be  shown  by 
setting  parallelisms  side  by  side. 

Of  idleness,  which  for  each  of  them  did  "not  consist  in 
doing  nothing,  but  in  doing  a  great  deal  not  recognized  in 
the  dogmatic  formularies  of  the  ruling  class,"24  that  is,  in 
doing  what  one  will  and  in  taking  time  for  thought,  they 
speak  with  equally  enthusiastic  approval,  as  of  "business 
....  which  would  seem  idle  to  you"  but  which  for  them 
is  "  Very  stuff  of  the  conscience'  "25 : 

We  are  absorbed  in  the  pres-  It  is  surely  beyond  a  doubt  that 
ent  moment,  .  .  .  idling  away  a  people  should  be  a  good  deal  idle 
great  deal  of  time  in  youth.26  in  youth.27 

An  idler  at  school  ...  is  one  And   meantime   there  goes  the 

who  has  high  health  and  spirits,  idler  ...  He    has    had    time    to 

who  has  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  take  care  of  his   health   and   his 

with  all  his  wits  about  him,  who  spirits;  he  has  been  a  great  deal 

feels  the  circulation  of  his  blood,  in  the  open  air,  which  is  the  most 

.  .  .  the  open  air  in  his  face.28  salutary   of   all   things   for   both 

mind  and  body.29 

™Works,  V,  p.  1.  2*Works,  VI,  p.  182. 

2°Mem.  and  Port.,  p.  141.  ™Ibid.,  XII,  p.  157. 

21Works,  VI,  p.  14.  -iVirg.  Puer.,  p.  105. 

22Virg.  Puer.,  p.  112.  28Works,  VI,  p.  72. 

23Es8ays  of  Travel,  p.  117.  29Virg.  Puer.,  p.  111. 
24Virg.  Puer.,  p.  103. 
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What  I  like  best  is  to  lie  whole 
mornings  on  a  sunny  bank  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  without  any  ob- 
ject before  me,  neither  knowing 
nor  caring  how  time  passes,  and 
thus  .  .  .  melt  down  hours  to 
moments.30 

What  I  mean  by  living  to  one's- 
self  is  living  in  the  world,  as  in 
it,  not  of  it:  ...  It  is  to  be  a 
silent  spectator  of  the  mighty 
scene  of  things,  ...  to  take  a 
thoughtful  anxious  interest  in 
.  .  .  the  affairs  of  men,  calm, 
contemplative,  passive,  distant, 
touched  with  pity  for  their  sor- 
rows, smiling  at  their  follies 
without  bitterness,  .  .  .  not  seek- 
ing their  notice,  nor  once  dreamt 
of  by  them.32 

For  excessive  industry  of  the  conventional  sort,  whether 
in  business  or  at  school,  each  expresses  his  profound  con- 
tempt : 


He  may  pitch  on  some  tuft  of 
lilacs  over  a  burn,  and  smoke  in- 
numerable pipes  to  the  tune  of 
the  water  on  the  stones.31 


To  sit  and  contemplate, — to  re- 
member the  faces  of  women  with- 
out desire,  to  be  pleased  by  the 
great  deeds  of  men  without  envy, 
to  be  everything  and  everywhere 
in  sympathy,  and  yet  content  to 
remain  where  and  what  you  are 
— is  not  this  to  know  both  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  and  to  dwell  with 
happiness?83 


Some  men  are  mere  machines. 
They  are  put  in  a  go-cart  of  busi- 
ness, and  are  harnessed  to  a 
profession  —  yoked  to  fortune's 
wheels.  They  plod  on,  and  suc- 
ceed. Their  affairs  conduct  them, 
not  they  their  affairs.34 

A  lad  with  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, and  no  very  active  mind, 
. . .  neither  sagacity  to  distin- 
guish nor  spirit  to  enjoy  for  him- 
self, will  generally  be  at  the  head 
of  his  form.  .  .  .  The  best  ca- 
pacities are  as  much  above  this 
drudgery,  as  the  dullest  are  be- 
neath it.36 


*°Works,  XII,  p.  58. 
31Virg.  Puer.,  p.  107. 
32Works,  VI,  p.  91. 
33Virg.  Puer.,  p.  246. 


There  is  a  sort  of  dead-alive 
hackneyed  people  about,  who  are 
scarcely  conscious  of  living  ex- 
cept in  the  exercise  of  some  con- 
ventional occupation.  .  .  .  They 
pass  their  hours  in  a  sort  of  coma 
which  are  not  dedicated  to  furi- 
ous moiling  in  the  gold  mill.35 

Extreme  busyness,  whether  at 
school  or  college,  kirk  or  market, 
is  a  symptom  of  deficient  vital- 
ity; and  a  faculty  for  idleness 
implies  a  catholic  appetite  and  a 
strong  sense  of  personal  iden- 
tity.37 


s*Works,  VI,  p.  102. 
S5Virg.  Puer.,  p.  113. 
^Works,  VI,  p.  72. 
37Virg.  Puer.,  p.  113 
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A  mere  scholar,  who  knows 
nothing  but  books,  must  be  igno- 
rant even  of  them.38 

[He  elects  to]  doze  over  a 
musty  spelling  book,  repeat  bar- 
barous distichs  after  his  master, 
sit  so  many  hours  pinioned  to  a 


And  if  a  man  reads  very  hard, 
...  he  will  have  little  time  for 
thoughts.39 

It  will  not  be  the  full,  vivid, 
instructive  hours  of  truantry 
that  you  regret;  you  would  rath- 
er cancel  some  lack-lustre  periods 


writing-desk,  and  receive  his  re-      between  sleep  and  waking  in  the 
ward   for   the   loss    of    time    and      class.41 
pleasure  in  paltry  prize-medals  at 
Christmas   and   Midsummer.40 

"And  notice,"  as  Stevenson  remarks  of  Hazlitt,  "how 
learned"  these  two  enthusiastic  pedestrians  are  "in  the 
theory  of  walking  tours"42 : 


Surely,  of  all  possible  moods, 
this,  in  which  a  man  takes  the 
road,  is  the  best.44 

The  mere  winding  of  the  path 
is  enough  to  enliven  a  long  day's 
walk.45 

Freedom  is  of  the  essence;  be- 
cause you  should  be  able  to  stop 
and  go  on,  and  follow  this  way 
and  that,  as  the  freak  takes 
you.47 

Now,  to  be  properly  enjoyed,  a 
walking  tour  should  be  gone  upon 
alone.  .  .  .  There  should  be  no 
cackle  of  voices  at  your  elbow.49 

Certain  of  their  ideas  about  art,  particularly  letters  and 
painting,  show  remarkable  similarity: 

In  art,  in  taste,  in  life,  in  Feeling  is  the  law,  and  it  is 
speech,  you  decide  from  feeling,  that  which  you  must  neither  gar- 
and  not  from  reason.50  ble  or  belie.51 


Give  me  the  clear  blue  sky  over 
my  head,  and  the  green  turf  be- 
neath my  feet,  a  winding  road 
before,  and  a  three  hours'  march 
to  dinner — and  then  to  thinking! 
...  I  laugh,  I  run,  I  leap,  I  sing 
for  joy.43 

The  soul  of  a  journey  is  liberty, 
perfect  liberty,  to  think,  feel,  do, 
just  as  one  pleases.46 


I  like  to  go  by  myself.  ...  I 
cannot  see  the  wit  of  walking  and 
talking  at  the  same  time.48 


™Works,  VI,  p.  73. 
™Virg.  Puer.,  p.  106. 
*°Works,  VI,  p.  72. 
^Virg.  Puer.,  p.  106. 
^Ibid.,  p.  238. 
"Works,  VI,  p.  182. 
"Virg.  Puer.,  p.  235. 


^Essays  of  Travel,  p.  104. 
^Works,  VI,  p.  181. 
47Virg.  Puer.,  p.  234. 
**Works,  VI,  p.  181. 
**Virg.  Puer.,  p.  234. 
*°Works,  VI,  p.  31. 
5iVirg.  Puer.,  p.  73. 
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The  practice  of  letters  is  mis- 
erably harassing  to  the  mind; 
and  after  an  hour  or  two's  work, 
all  the  more  human  portion  of  an 
author  is  extinct;  he  will  bully, 
backbite,  and  speak  daggers.  .  .  . 

To  find  the  right  word  is  so 
doubtful  a  success  and  lies  so 
near  to  failure,  that  there  is  no 
satisfaction  in  a  year  of  it.53 


I  have  not  much  pleasure  in 
writing  these  Essays.  .  .  .  After 
I  begin  them,  I  am  only  anxious 
to  get  to  the  end  of  them.  ...  I 
sometimes  have  to  write  them 
twice  over;  then  it  is  necessary 
to  read  the  proof;  ...  so  that 
by  the  time  they  appear  in  a  tan- 
gible shape,  .  .  .  they  have  lost 
their  gloss  and  relish,  and  be- 
come 'more  tedious  than  a  twice- 
told  tale.'" 

'There  is  a  pleasure  in  paint- 
ing which  none  but  painters 
know.'  In  writing,  you  have  to 
contend  with  the  world;  in  paint- 
ing, you  have  only  to  carry  on  a 
friendly  strife  with  Nature.  You 
sit  down  to  your  task,  and  are 
happy.  From  the  moment  that 
you  take  up  the  pencil,  and  look 
Nature  in  the  face,  you  are  at 
peace  with  your  own  heart.  .  .  . 
The  mind  is  calm,  and  full  at  the 
same  time.  The  hand  and  eye 
are  equally  employed.  .  .  .  You 
learn  something  every  moment. 
.  .  .  With  every  stroke  of  the 
brush,  a  new  field  of  inquiry  is 
laid  open;  new  difficulties  and 
new  triumphs  are  prepared  over 
them.54 

Quite  perfectly  Stevenson  restates  the  fine  philosophy  of 
The  Spirit  of  Obligations,  which  essay,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  had  been  an  actual  "turning  point"  in  his  life: 


But  painting,  on  the  contrary, 
is  often  highly  sedative;  because 
so  much  of  the  labour  ...  is  al- 
most entirely  manual,  and  of  that 
skilled  sort  of  manual  labour 
which  offers  a  continual  series  of 
successes,  and  so  tickles  a  man, 
through  his  vanity,  into  good 
humour.  .  .  . 

Again,  painters  may  work  out 
of  doors;  and  the  fresh  air,  the 
deliberate  seasons,  and  the  'tran- 
quillising  influence'  of  the  green 
earth,  counterbalance  the  fever  of 
thought,  and  keep  them  cool, 
placable,  and  prosaic.55 


We  are  thankful  for  good-will 
rather  than  for  services,  for  the 
motive  than  the  quantum  of  fa- 
vour received — a  kind  word  or 


52Works,  VI,  p.  6. 
53Virg.  Puer.,  pp.  18-20. 


Is  there  not  a  thought  of  grati- 
tude in  your  heart  for  certain 
other  benefactors  who  set  you 
smiling  when  they  fall  in  your 

5*Works,  VI,  pp.  5-7. 
55Virg.  Puer.,  pp.  19-20. 
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way,  or  season  your  dinner  with 
good  company?  .  .  .  Hazlitt  men- 
tions that  he  was  more  sensible 
of  obligation  to  Northcote,  who 
never  had  done  him  anything  he 
could  call  a  service,  than  to 
his  whole  circle  of  ostenta- 
tious friends;  for  he  thought  a 
good  companion  emphatically  the 
greatest  benefactor.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  duty  we  so  much 
understate  as  the  duty  of  being 
happy.  By  being  happy,  we  sow 
anonymous  benefits  upon  the 
world.57 

Their  musings  about  life  and  death  and  the  proper  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  these  mysterious  realities  show  many 
parallels : 


look  is  never  forgotten,  while  we 
cancel  prouder  and  weightier  ob- 
ligations. .  .  . 

There  are  different  modes  of 
obligation.  ...  A  man  may  lend 
his  countenance  who  will  not  part 
with  his  money,  and  open  his 
mind  to  us  who  will  not  draw  out 
his  purse.  .  .  . 

The  person,  whose  doors  I  en- 
ter with  most  pleasure  .  .  .  never 
did  me  the  smallest  favour.56 


He  [Coleridge]  complained  in 
particular  of  the  presumption  of 
[Godwin's]  attempting  to  estab- 
lish the  future  immortality  of 
man,  'without  (as  he  said)  know- 
ing what  Death  or  what  Life 
was.'58 


The  love  of  life  is  in  fact  the 
sum  of  all  our  passions  and  of 
all  our  enjoyments.61 

The  love  of  life,  then,  is  an 
habitual  attachment,  not  an  ab- 
stract principle.  Simply  to  be 
does  not  'content  man's  natural 
desire';  we  long  to  be  in  a  cer- 
tain time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance.62 


We  have  no  idea  what  death 
is  .  .  .;  there  is  not  a  man  on 
earth  who  has  flown  so  high  into 
abstractions  as  to  have  any  prac- 
tical guess  at  the  meaning  of  the 
word  life59 

To  believe  in  immortality  is 
one  thing,  but  it  is  first  needful 
to  believe  in  life.60 

The  love  of  Life  and  the  fear 
of  Death  are  two  famous  phrases 
that  grow  harder  to  understand 
the  more  we  think  about  them.63 

We  do  not,  properly  speaking, 
love  life  at  all,  but  living.64 


^Works,  VII,  pp.  81-85. 
57Virfir.  Puer.,  pp.  116-117. 
™Works,  XII,  p.  264. 
™Virg.  Puer.,  p.  153. 
«°Mem.  and  Port.,  p.  40. 
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No  young  man  ever  thinks  he 
shall  die.65 


We  do  not  leave  so  great  a  void 
in  society  as  we  are  inclined  to 
imagine.66 

The  effeminate  clinging  to  life 
as  such,  as  a  general  or  abstract 
idea,  is  the  effect  of  a  highly  civi- 
lized and  artificial  state  of  so- 
ciety.69 

It  is,  perhaps,  better,  as  well 
as  more  heroical,  to  strike  at 
some  daring  or  darling  object, 
and  if  we  fail  in  that,  to  take  the 
consequences  manfully,  than  to 
renew  the  lease  of  a  tedious,  spir- 
itless, charmless  existence.71 

'Let  us  march  therefore  intrep- 
idly wherever  we  are  led  by  the 
course  of  human  accidents.'73 

One  can  do  a  great  deal  in  a 
short  time  if  one  only  knows  how. 
...  I  can  easily  understand  how 
the  old  divines  and  controversial- 
ists produced  their  folios;  I  could 
write  folios  myself  if  I  rose  early 
and  sat  up  late  at  this  kind  of 
occupation.75 


The  length  of  man's  life,  which 
is  endless  to  the  brave  and  busy, 
is  scorned  by  his  ambitious 
thought.67 

The  ranks  of  life  are  full.  .  .  . 
You  may  take  it  how  you  will,  but 
the  services  of  no  single  individ- 
ual are  indispensable.68 

Surely  the  love  of  living  is 
stronger  in  an  Alpine  climber 
.  .  .  than  in  a  creature  who  lives 
upon  a  diet  and  walks  a  mea- 
sured distance  in  the  interest  of 
his  constitution.70 

It  is  better  to  lose  health  like 
a  spendthrift  than  to  waste  it 
like  a  miser.  It  is  better  to  live 
and  be  done  with  it,  than  to  die 
daily  in  the  sick  room.72 

There  is  but  one  conclusion 
possible:  that  a  man  should  stop 

s  ears  against  paralysing  ter- 
ror, and  run  the  race  that  is  set 
before  him  with  a  single  mind.74 

By  all  means  begin  your  folio; 
even  if  the  doctor  does  not  give 
you  a  year,  even  if  he  hesitates 
about  a  month,  make  one  brave 
push  and  see  what  can  be  accom- 
plished in  a  week.76 


From  the  foregoing  acknowledgments  of  Stevenson  and 
exhibit  of  parallel  passages,  the  fact  of  a  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary relationship  between  Hazlitt  and  Stevenson  is 


^Works,  VI,  p.  324. 
^Ibid.,  VI,  p.  327. 
61Mem.  and  Port.,  p.  40. 
6*Virg.  Puer.,  pp.  120-121. 
^Works,  VI,  p.  328. 
™Virg.  Puer.,  p.  155. 
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^Works,  VII,  pp.  60-61. 
™Virg.  Puer.,  pp.  161-162. 
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perhaps  sufficiently  established.  We  may  turn  now  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  this  kinship,  as  manifest  in  their 
lives,  their  personalities,  and  their  respective  styles. 

For  in  these  widely  separated  lives  there  were  circum- 
stances not  entirely  dissimilar  that  have  some  causal  sig- 
nificance in  connection  with  other  and  more  striking  simi- 
larities in  their  characters  and  writings.  Each  expended 
his  youthful  energies  in  the  direction  of  his  father's  pro- 
fession, Stevenson  soon  finding  himself  even  less  qualified 
to  be  a  lighthouse-engineer  than  Hazlitt  had  found  him- 
self fitted  to  be  a  Unitarian  preacher.  His  striking  out 
into  law,  if  somewhat  more  resolute  than  his  perfunctory 
visits  to  Skerryvore,  proved  wholly  unsatisfying  to  Steven- 
son and  soon  drove  him  into  wedlock  with  literary  art. 
Just  so  fled  Hazlitt  from  the  austerity  and  uncertainties  of 
preaching  to  the  unchanging  satisfactions  of  art  when  he 
embraced  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  the  profession  of 
painting.  Here,  in  this  land  of  their  hearts'  desire,  despite 
occasional  murmurings,  both  found  the  atmosphere  con- 
genial and  their  labors  full  of  joy.  Yet  here  each  practi- 
cally met  with  failure  in  his  most  ambitious  attempts,  the 
one  in  painting  and  the  other  in  verse;  and  here,  falling 
short  of  the  highest,  each  achieved  enduring  success  in  the 
more  pedestrian  art  of  prose.  But  even  in  prose,  neither 
attained  to  mastery  without  persevering  drudgery  and  in- 
finite pains.  Stevenson's  "penny  version-book"  is  well 
known.  In  his  letters  he  says :  "I  frankly  believe  (thanks 
to  my  dire  industry)  I  have  done  more  with  smaller  gifts 
than  almost  any  man  of  letters  in  the  world."77  The  cor- 
responding difficulties  over  which  Hazlitt  triumphed  may 
be  gathered  from  these  words:  "I  sat  down  to  the  task 
shortly  afterward  for  the  twentieth  time,  got  new  pens  and 
paper,  determined  to  make  clear  work  of  it,  wrote  a  few 
meagre  sentences,  .  .  .  stopped  half-way  down  the  second 
page;  and,  after  trying  in  vain  to  pump  up  any  words, 
images,  notions,  apprehensions,  facts,  or  observations,  .  .  . 
gave  up  the  attempt  as  labour  in  vain,  and  shed  tears  of 


"Balfour,  Life  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  II,  p.  199. 
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helpless  despondency  on  the  blank  unfinished  paper.  I  can 
write  fast  enough  now."78  Then,  too,  Hazlitt  was  usefully 
identified  with  the  English  romanticists  of  the  early  nine- 
teenth century,  as  Stevenson  was  the  chief  English  romancer 
of  its  last  two  decades.  Stevenson  certainly  shared  Hazlitt's 
lifelong  yearning  "to  see  some  prospect  of  good  to  man- 
kind, ...  to  leave  some  sterling  work  behind,  ...  to  have 
some  friendly  hand  to  consign"79  him  to  the  grave ;  and  his 
last  words  might  have  been  those  of  Hazlitt,  "Well,  I  have 
had  a  happy  life."80 

In  temperament  and  character  they  were  more  alike  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  One  has  only  to  set  together  their 
youthful  portraits  to  discover  suggestions  of  spiritual  kin- 
ship in  the  delicately  oval  contour  of  the  face,  the  sensitive 
mouth,  the  long,  dark  hair,  the  bright  and  earnest  eyes. 
Each  possessed  an  original  and  clear-thinking  mind.  Ab- 
stract principles,  the  truths  of  personal  experience,  the 
problems  of  human  life,  the  principles  of  art  and  conduct 
— upon  such  matters  both  delighted  to  meditate  and  to 
argue.  Cant  and  shams  of  every  sort  disgusted  them.  To 
each  "how  good"  was  "man's  life,  the  mere  living!"  Yet 
life  was  something  to  be  spent  freely  and  happily,  not 
hoarded  up;  and  death  was  not  a  thing  to  dread, — was  not 
to  be  allowed  to  paralyze  one's  efforts  or,  indeed,  "to  take 
so  much  as  one  illusion"81  from  the  heart.  Each  believed 
in  the  high  duty  of  being  happy  and  of  radiating  happiness, 
although  they  practiced  this  doctrine  with  very  different 
degrees  of  success.  Both  rebelled  against  the  serfdom  of 
conventional,  money-making  occupations  and  gloried  in  the 
name  of  idler — all  the  while  busying  themselves  unflagging- 
ly  about  their  self-chosen  art,  as  the  enormous  and  pains- 
takingly elaborated  output  from  their  pens  attests.  They 
were  lovers  of  nature,  and  of  solitary  rambling  along  wind- 
ing roads.  They  were  brilliant  and  untiring  conversation- 


^Works,  XII,  pp.  266-267. 
^Works,  VI,  pp.  325-326. 
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alists,  whose  talk,  like  that  of  Coleridge,  was  "far  above 
singing."82  Listen  to  Stevenson's  delightful  invitation  to 
Henley  to  "sit  down  here  for  twenty  years,  with  a  packet 
of  tobacco  and  a  drink,  and  talk  of  art  and  women,"83  and 
read  Colvin's  tribute  beginning,  "It  was  only  in  talk  .  .  . 
that  all  the  many  lights  and  colours  of  this  richly  com- 
pounded spirit  could  be  seen  in  full  play."84  "The  true 
talk,"  says  Stevenson,  describing  admirably  the  case  of 
Hazlitt  as  well  as  his  own,  "that  strikes  out  all  the  slum- 
bering best  of  us,  comes  only  with  the  peculiar  brethren 
of  our  spirits,  is  founded  as  deep  as  love  in  the  constitution 
of  our  being,  and  is  a  thing  to  relish  with  all  our  energy, 
while  yet  we  have  it,  and  to  be  grateful  for  for  ever."85  As 
for  Hazlitt,  we  have  Talfourd's  word  that  "when  he  began 
to  talk,  he  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a  common  man  .... 
When  he  became  entirely  at  ease,  and  entered  upon  a  fa- 
vorite topic,  no  one's  conversation  was  ever  more  delightful. 
He  did  not  talk  for  effect,  to  dazzle,  or  surprise,  or  annoy, 
but  with  the  most  simple  and.  honest  desire  to  make  his  view 
of  the  subject  entirely  apprehended  by  his  hearers. "sr>  Said 
Lamb,  "I  think  I  shall  go  to  my  grave  without  finding,  or 
expecting  to  find,  such  another  companion."87  It  may  be 
said  that  both  were  egotists,  for  they  constantly  looked  into 
their  own  hearts  and  minds  and  revealed  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  and  truth  the  facts  of  their  experience;  and  yet 
with  modesty  and  even  self-depreciation.  In  the  broader 
sense  of  the  term,  both  men  were  poets ;  for  they  were  ideal- 
ists ever,  rose  to  the  height  of  apprehending  ideal  and 
eternal  beauty  in  nature  and  in  human  life,  and  into  their 
finer  passages  infused  "that  heat  and  height  of  sane  emotion 
which,"  as  Stevenson  puts  it,  "we  agree  to  call  by  the  name 


**Work8,  VI,  p.  183. 
^Letters,  II,  p.  236. 
S4Letters,  Methuen  Ed.,  I.  p.  xxxvii. 
85Afew.  and  Port.,  p.  157. 
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of  poetry."88  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  both  were  sen- 
timentalists, as  Montaigne  had  been  before  them.  And  both 
were  romanticists,  the  one  primarily  of  mood,  the  other  of 
incident  and  place  and  mood.  In  each  there  was  something 
of  the  artist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  preacher;  but  a 
preacher  quite  unconventional  and  independent,  who  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  living  happily  and  manfully  here  and 
of  allowing  the  Lord  to  "have  a  care  of  his  soul."89 

Resembling  one  another  to  a  considerable  extent  in  per- 
sonality, convictions,  and  spiritual  experience,  as  essayists 
they  quite  naturally  exhibit  a  similarity  of  thought  and 
style.  As  has  already  been  suggested  in  another  connection, 
their  essays  deal  alike  with  moods,  experiences,  travels,  ob- 
servations upon  nature,  character,  and  conduct,  their  topics 
and  particular  reflections  often  being  practically  identical. 
Always  the  personal  is  prominent,  giving  warmth  and 
charm  to  even  their  more  abstruse  dissertations.  Their 
pages  glow  with  vivid  reminiscences  of  shining  moments 
that  men  do  not  willingly  let  die.  A  tinge  of  antiquarian- 
ism — the  love  of  old  books  and  ancient  places  characteristic 
of  Lamb — is  to  be  met  with  in  their  essays  here  and  there, 
as  is  also  that  other  phase  of  the  romantic  which  reveals 
the  wonder  of  the  commonplace  and  the  familiar.  Each 
essayist  was  a  free  and  happy  borrower,  both  of  basic  ideas 
and  of  illustrative  quotations  and  allusions.  Each  is  ca- 
pable of  pleasant  fanciful  conceptions,  which,  however,  sel- 
dom reach  to  an  imaginative  flight.  In  neither  does  one 
meet  with  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.  "I  hate  to 
see  a  load  of  band-boxes  go  along  the  street,"  said  Hazlitt, 
"and  I  hate  to  see  a  parcel  of  big  words  without  anything 
in  them."90  And  Stevenson  has  much  to  say  in  favor  of 
pithiness,  of  avoiding  the  cheville.^  Both  exert  themselves 
to  "make  clear  work"88  of  their  expression,  but  evince  a 
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fondness  for  epigram  and  paradox.  Their  words  have  dig- 
nity and  propriety,  and  are  very  largely  drawn  from  the 
native  stock.  Provincialisms,  slang,  the  obsolete,  the  ar- 
chaic, the  empty,  and  the  gaudy  they  alike  abhorred.  In 
different  measures  they  achieved  a  conversational  ease. 
Within  the  limits  of  propriety  determined  by  their  times, 
like  Montaigne  each  "had  the  courage  to  say  as  an  author 
what  he  felt  as  a  man."92 

But  in  tracing  those  characteristics  that  rendered  Haz- 
litt  and  Stevenson  spiritual  and  literary  kinsmen,  one  does 
not  forget  that  there  were  also  decided  differences  that 
serve  to  individualize  and  to  differentiate  them  as  writers 
and  as  men.  Hazlitt's  openness  is  sometimes  utter  and  un- 
ashamed, approaching  that  of  Montaigne;  in  Stevenson 
there  was  a  degree  of  reticence  in  confidences  about  the 
deeper  experiences  of  life.  For  the  strong  prejudices  of 
Hazlitt,  we  find  in  Stevenson  "a  great  and  cool  allowance 
for  all  sorts  of  people  and  opinions."93  The  one  was  ill- 
tempered,  quarrelsome,  and  capable  of  hating  as  fervently 
as  he  loved;  the  other,  while  not  incapable  of  bursts  of  in- 
dignation, was  habitually  sweet  and  kindly,  the  most  at- 
tractive and  lovable  of  men.  The  one  imagined  that  all 
men  were  conspiring  against  him,  and  so  retained  un- 
brokenly  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  friendship  of  no  one  but 
Lamb ;  the  other  attracted  and  held  the  love  of  all  who  knew 
him,  Samoans  and  Englishmen  alike.  In  Stevenson  there 
was  a  deep  and  genuine  humor;  in  Hazlitt,  hardly  a  trace. 
Hazlitt  was  characteristically  a  man  of  moods,  of  reflec- 
tion; Stevenson,  potentially  and  essentially  a  man  of  ac- 
tion. Compare  Hazlitt's  "food,  warmth,  sleep  and  a 
book"94  with  Stevenson's  "First,  good  health:  secondly,  a 
small  competence:  and  thirdly,  0  Du  Lieber  Gott! 
friends."95  When  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  others  who 
shared  with  Hazlitt  the  intoxicating  enthusiasm  for  liberty, 
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equality,  and  fraternity  recanted  and  sank  back  into  con- 
servatism and  convention,  Hazlitt  alone  stood  unbudgingly 
by  the  ideals  and  ideas  and  enthusiasms  of  his  youth — "to 
the  end  of  the  chapter."90  Stevenson,  who  also  glorified 
youth  and  even  carried  a  certain  boyishness  with  him  al- 
ways, made  much  less  of  consistency:  "To  hold  the  same 
views  at  forty  as  we  held  at  twenty  is  to  have  been  stupefied 
for  a  score  of  years."97  Optimism,  while  not  wholly  want- 
ing in  Hazlitt,  was  much  more  abounding  in  Stevenson. 
By  no  means  did  he  agree  with  Hazlitt  that  "the  mind  soars 
by  an  effort  to  the  grand  and  lofty:  it  is  at  home,  in  the 
grovelling,  the  disagreeable,  and  the  little."98  "There  are  a 
few  superior,  happy  beings,"  admitted  Hazlitt,  "who  are 
born  with  a  temper  exempt  from  every  trifling  annoyance. 
This  spirit  sits  serene  and  smiling  as  in  its  native  skies,  and 
a  divine  harmony  (whether  heard  or  not)  plays  around 
them."98  And  the  words  are  quite  as  applicable  to  Steven- 
son as  they  are  inapplicable  to  their  author. 

As  essayists  also  they  are  quite  distinct;  no  one  could 
possibly  mistake  the  one  style  for  the  other.  Stevenson 
expressed  a  truth  when  he  said,  "We  cannot  write  like 
Hazlitt."  He  himself  wrote  both  better  and  worse.  One 
must  allow  that  Hazlitt  has  the  greater  ruggedness  and 
force,  the  greater  simplicity  and  perspicuity  of  style.  In 
his  opinion,  "to  write  a  genuine  familiar  or  truly  English 
style,  is  to  write  as  one  would  speak  in  common  conversa- 
tion, who  had  a  thorough  command  and  choice  of  words, 
or  who  could  discourse  with  ease,  force  and  perspicuity, 
setting  aside  all  pedantic  and  oratorical  flourishes."99 
Stevenson  believed  "that  style  .  .  .  the  most  perfect,  not, 
as  fools  say,  which  is  the  most  natural,  for  the  most  natural 
is  the  disjointed  babble  of  the  chronicler ;  but  which  attains 
the  highest  degree  of  elegant  and  pregnant  implication  un- 
obtrusively; or  if  obtrusively,  then  with  the  greatest  gain 
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to  sense  and  vigour."100  Naturally,  their  prose  reveals  these 
opposite  tendencies,  the  one  toward  simplicity,  the  other 
toward  elaboration.  The  one  relies  primarily  upon  the 
truthfulness  and  force  of  what  he  has  to  say ;  the  other,  to 
some  extent,  upon  the  cleverness  with  which  his  meaning 
is  conveyed.  Stevenson  loved  "the  art  of  words" ;  and  few 
have  manipulated  words  with  greater  skill.  His  adventures 
in  diction  are  more  daring  than  Hazlitt's.  Certainly  he 
could  not  say  with  Hazlitt,  "I  am  fastidious  in  this  respect, 
and  would  almost  as  soon  coin  the  currency  of  the  realm 
as  counterfeit  the  King's  English."101  Nor  is  his  dic- 
tion as  free  as  Hazlitt's  from  words  that  are  skin-tight  in 
their  precision  and  "owe  their  signification  and  point  to 
technical  or  professional  allusions."102  In  the  structure  of 
the  sentence  and  of  the  larger  units  of  composition  there  is 
the  greater  tendency  in  Stevenson  toward  the  novel  and  the 
artificial;  as  appears  in  the  emphasis  that  he  places  upon 
the  devices  of  suspense  and  solution,  antithesis,  balance, 
alliteration,  and  assonance  in  general.  Hear  Hazlitt  de- 
nounce "sweeping  clauses,  periods  that  unite  the  Poles, 
forced  alliterations,  astounding  antitheses."103  In  such 
elements  of  style  as  are  essentially  artificial,  we  must  al- 
low that  Stevenson  had  the  finer  mastery.  Always  he 
wrought  with  his  eye  upon  the  matter  and  the  artistic  de- 
sign. To  his  mind,  "pattern  and  argument  live  in  each 
other."104  He  speaks  much  of  the  web  of  composition — "a 
web  at  once  sensuous  and  logical,  an  elegant  and  pregnant 
texture:  that  is  style,  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  art  of 
literature."105  In  this  adherence  to  an  elaborate  pattern, 
and  in  the  use  of  fresh  and  concrete  expressions,  Stevenson 
excelled.  His  is  also  the  more  elegant,  the  more  allusive 
and  connotative  style.  Most  obvious  of  all  these  differen- 
tiating qualities  of  style  are  Stevenson's  never-failing 


™°The  Art  of  Writing,  p.  259. 
,  VI,  p.  244. 
VI,  p.  243. 
™*Ibid.,  VI,  p.  246. 
*otThe  Art  of  Writing,  p.  258. 
id.,  p.  259. 
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humor  and  good  cheer.  Hazlitt  is  often  somber,  cross,  and 
pessimistic;  whereas  a  valiant  optimism  and  a  rich  and 
kindly  sense  of  humor  are  deeply  imbedded,  not  only  in 
Stevenson's  nature,  but  also  in  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  his  art.  "No  art,"  he  said,  "was  ever  perfect,  and  not 
many  noble,  that  has  not  been  mirthfully  conceived.  And 
no  man,  it  may  be  added,  was  ever  anything  but  a  wet 
blanket  and  a  cross  to  his  companions  who  boasted  not  a 
copious  spirit  of  enjoyment."106 

Finally,  we  may  undertake  to  sum  up  the  obligations 
which  Stevenson,  and  all  the  hosts  who  delight  in  Steven- 
son, owe  to  him  whose  mantle  of  familiar  style  seems  to 
have  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  Scotch  disciple.  In 
being  as  generous  to  Hazlitt  in  these  conclusions  as  facts 
seem  to  warrant,  we  shall  be  following  the  example  of 
Stevenson  himself.  Furthermore,  in  making  these  ac- 
knowledgments, we  lose  no  whit  of  admiration  for  the  later 
essayist;  for  we  believe  with  Stevenson  that  "passion,  wis- 
dom, creative  force,  the  power  of  mystery  or  colour,  are 
allotted  in  the  hour  of  birth,  and  can  be  neither  learned  nor 
simulated"107 ;  and  we  have  found  in  each  of  these  essayists 
abundantly  original  and  distinctive  gifts  of  style. 

Hazlitt,  then,  was  virtually  Stevenson's  father  in  the 
form  of  essay  established  by  Montaigne.  Stevenson,  as  was 
said  at  the  outset,  found  "a  lot  of  style  in  Hazlitt,"  and 
labored  diligently  and  long,  and  not  without  a  sense  of  fail- 
ure, "to  write  like  Hazlitt."  In  the  matter  of  style,  he 
ultimately  excelled  his  master  in  certain  respects  but  never 
quite  came  up  with  him  in  others.  To  the  "Hazlitt  shelf"108 
he  turned,  not  only  for  a  model  of  familiar  style,  but  for 
a  companion-volume  on  a  journey,  for  models  of  criticism, 
and  for  guidance  in  the  art  of  living  bravely,  happily,  ef- 
fectively. How  much  the  Hazlitt  essays  contributed  to  the 
cheerful  and  manly  philosophy  that  sustained  Stevenson  in 
happy  and  successful  industry  under  the  long  handicap  of 


106^4 cross  the  Plains,  p.  142. 
10777ie  Art  of  Writing,  p.  278. 
108Letters,  IV,  p.  292. 
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wretched  health,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  It  seems 
quite  certain,  however,  that  but  for  Hazlitt  many  of  Stev- 
enson's most  delightful  essays  would  never  have  been 
written ;  that  many  of  his  happiest  ideas  about  the  subjects 
chosen  would  never  have  been  expressed.  Hazlitt  at  one 
time  he  "thumbed  and  studied,"109  and  in  defense  of  his 
method  of  imitation  he  says:  "Perhaps  I  hear  some  one 
cry  out:  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  be  original!  It  is  not; 
nor  is  there  any  way  but  to  be  born  so.  Nor  yet,  if  you  are 
born  original,  is  there  anything  in  this  training  that  shall 
clip  the  wings  of  your  originality.  There  can  be  none  more 
original  than  Montaigne,  neither  could  any  be  more  unlike 
Cicero ;  yet  no  craftsman  can  fail  to  see  how  much  the  one 
tried  in  his  time  to  imitate  the  other."110  The  statement 
describes  exactly  enough  his  own  practice  in  making  use 
of  Hazlitt.  Subjects  for  essays,  trains  of  ideas  upon  these 
subjects,  quotations,  allusions,  certain  qualities  of  style, 
happy  phrasings  of  particular  thoughts — all  these  elements 
of  literary  kinship  with  Hazlitt  are  apparent  in  the  essays 
of  Stevenson;  how  strikingly,  one  does  not  realize  until  a 
comparison  has  been  made. 


109Mem.  and  Port.,  p.  212. 
ll°Ibid.,  pp.  59-60. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES  ON  LOWELL 
BY  KILLIS  CAMPBELL 


The  following  additions  should  be  made  to  the  lists  of 
Lowell's  published  writings  as  recorded  by  his  bibliograph- 
ers:1 

r  (1)  "Lover's  Drink  Song,"  a  lyric  of  twenty-four  lines 
published  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  June, 
1840  (VI,  p.  469).  The  poem  is  unsigned,  but  that  it  is 
the  work  of  Lowell  is  established  by  a  letter  of  the  poet  to 
G.  B.  Loring  (written  May  17,  1840,  and  now  preserved 
among  the  Lowell  MSS.  at  Harvard) ,  in  which  the  poem  is 
quoted  in  full,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  an  autograph  copy 
of  it  appears  among  the  cancelled  matter  in  the  printer's 
pressroom  copy  of  A  Year's  Life  (now  in  the  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  Library  in  New  York  City.)2 

(2)  "The  New  England  Convention,"  an  editorial  pub- 
lished in  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard  of  June  4,  1846.  This 
essay  is  signed  with  the  letter  "L,"  the  signature  employed 
by  the  poet  with  his  article  on  "Daniel  Webster"  in  the 
Standard  of  July  2,  1846,  which  was  formally  accredited 


xThe  list  of  Lowell's  writings  that  most  nearly  approximates  com- 
pleteness is  that  of  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke  in  his  Bibliography  of 
James  Russell  Lowell  (Boston,  1906),  pp.  7-71,  a  list  of  single  titles 
arranged  alphabetically,  with  the  place  and  date  of  publication  (and 
of  republication,  if  any)  of  each  item.  This  list  is  obviously  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  student  of  Lowell  bibliography.  Very 
valuable,  too,  is  the  bibliography  published  by  H.  E.  Scudder  in  his 
James  Russell  Lowell:  A  Biography  (Boston,  1901),  II,  pp.  421-427, 
a  list  arranged  in  chronological  order  and  giving  only  the  place  and 
date  of  first  publication  of  each  item  recorded.  Of  high  value  also 
is  the  bibliography  of  Chamberlain  (J.  C.)  and  Livingston  (L.  S.), 
First  Editions  of  the  Writings  of  James  Russell  Lowell  (New  York, 
1914),  though  this  includes  only  items  that  appeared  as  separate  vol- 
umes or  pamphlets  or  leaflets  or  in  some  volume  (as  an  annual  or 
memorial  volume)  other  than  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 

2See  Chamberlain  and  Livingston,  p.  7. 
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to  him  in  an  editorial  note  in  the  Standard  of  August  27, 
1846.  It  is  further  authenticated  as  Lowell's  by  a  refe% 
ence  to  it  in  a  letter  (now  in  the  Lowell  Collection  at  Har- 
vard) by  Sydney  B.  Gay,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Standard  at 
the  time.  In  this  letter,  which  is  dated  May  22,  1846,  Gay 
specifies  the  subject  of  the  editorial  and  makes  it  clear  that 
it  was  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  editorials  that  Lowell  was 
to  contribute  to  the  Standard.3 

(3)  "One    Idea,"  an  editorial    published  in    the  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard  of  September  17,  1846.     This,  like  the 
last-mentioned  item,  is  subscribed  with  the  poet's  initial, 
and  is  entirely  in  the  Lowell  manner. 

(4)  "A  Pepysian  Letter,"  published  in  Holden's  Dollar 
Magazine  for  June,  1849  (III,  pp.  380-382).    This  letter  is 
a  rambling  commentary  on  certain  of  the  poet's  neighbors 
(whom  he  mentions  by  name),  on  his  journeyings  back  and 
forth  between  Cambridge  and  Boston,  on  his  recent  liter- 
ary activities,  on  his  connection  with  the  "Town  and  Coun- 
try Club"   (predecessor  of  the  famous  "Saturday  Club"), 
and  on  the  unhappy  impressions  made  by  Emerson  in  a  lec- 
ture he  had  lately  given  at  the  Cambridge  Lyceum.    It  con- 
cludes with  some  twenty  lines  of  doggerel,  improvised,  so 
the  poet  tells  us,  for  the  entertainment  of  his  children.    The 
letter  was  originally  addressed  to  Lowell's  friend,   C.  F. 
Briggs,  then  editor  of  Holden's,  who  confesses  in  a  brief 
editorial  preface  that  he  had  published  it  without  its  au- 
thor's permission.     It  involves  a  strange  betrayal  of  confi- 
dence, and  doubtless  got  the  poet  into  hot  water.    That  the 
letter  was  written  by  Lowell  is  reasonably  plain  from  its 
style  and  content,  but  its  authenticity  is  completely  estab- 
lished by  a  later  letter  of  Lowell  to  Briggs,  of  November  25, 
1849  (now  in  the  Harvard  collection). 

(5)  A  note  of  one  paragraph  in  the  New  York  Nation 
of  January  27,  1870   (X,  p.  59),  criticising  an  etymology 
proposed  by  Sir  George  Bowyer  in  a  London  paper.    That 


3Scudder  is  in  error  in  holding  (I.e.,  I,  p.  201)  that  Lowell's  edito- 
rial on  Webster  (Anti-Slavery  Standard,  July  2,  1846)  was  the  .first 
of  his  "prose  contributions  to  the  Standard." 
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this  is  Lowell's  is  made  clear  by  his  reference  to  it  in  a 
latter  of  January  24,  1870,  to  E.  L.  Godkin  (see  Lowell's 
Letters,  ed.  Norton,  II,  p.  54). 4 

II 

To  the  list  of  places  of  first  publication  recorded  by  Cooke 
in  his  Bibliography  of  Lowell  (pp.  7-71)  the  following  ad- 
ditions are  to  be  made : 

(1)  "Aladdin,"  recorded  by  Cooke  as  first  published  in 
Under  the  Willows  in  1868,  appeared  in  Putnam's  Maga- 
zine for  June,  1853  (I,  p.  688),  being  a  part  of  the  third  in- 
stallment of  "Our  Own." 

(2)  "The  Changeling,"  recorded  by  Cooke  as  first  pub- 
lished in  Poems,  1849,  appeared  in  Poems,  Second  Series, 
1848. 

(3)  "Death  of  Queen  Mercedes,"  recorded  by  Cooke  as 
first  published  in  Heartsease  and  Rue,  1888,  appeared  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  January,  1881   (LXII,  p.  250). 

(4)  "The  Departed,"  recorded  by  Cooke  as  first  pub- 
lished in  A  Year's  Life,  1841,  appeared  in  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger  for  May,  1840  (VI,  pp.  366-7). 5 

(5)  "The  Fountain,"  recorded  by  Cooke  as  first  pub- 
lished in  Poems,  1849,  appeared  in  the  National  Anti-Slav- 
ery Standard  of  February  16,  1843,  and  also  in  Poems,  1844. 


4This  item  is  of  little  importance  in  itself,  but  is  significant  as 
showing  that  Lowell  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  Nation  at 
this  time.  See  also  Letters,  II,  p.  76,  for  reference  to  a  request  made 
by  Godkin  for  a  review  of  Taine's  English  Literature,  a  request 
which,  apparently,  Lowell  did  not  comply  with.  Did  Lowell,  per- 
haps, write  the  review  of  Tennyson's  The  Holy  Grail,  and  Other 
Poems  in  the  Nation  of  February  17,  1870,  and  possibly  also  the 
article  on  "The  Drama  in  Colleges"  in  the  Nation  of  January  6,  1870? 

Another  scrap  of  Lowell's  of  which  no  bibliographical  record  has 
been  made,  a  signed  note  prefacing  a  quotation  from  one  of  the 
dramas  of  John  Webster,  appeared  in  the  Anti-Slavery  Standard  for 
March  31,  1841. 

5"Forgetfulness,"  which  according  to  Cooke  was  first  published  in 
the  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  September  7,  1843,  but  which  Scudder 
(Life  of  Lowell,  II,  p.  426)  declares  to  have  been  published  at  some 
time  prior  to  this  in  the  New  York  Mirror,  appeared  in  the  Mirror 
for  July  1,  1843  (II,  p.  198). 
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(6)  "On  the  Death  of  Charles  Turner  Torrey,"  recorded 
by  Cooke  as  first  published  in  Poems,  1848,  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Courier  of  May  23,  1846. 

(7)  "The  Sower,"  recorded  by  Cooke  as  first  published 
in  Poems,  1849,   appeared    in   the   National   Anti-Slavery 
Standard  of  November  16,  1849. 

(8)  "To  H.  W.  L.  on  his  Birthday,"  recorded  by  Cooke 
as  first  published  in  Under  the  Willows,  1869,  first  appeared 
in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  February  27,  1867. 

(9)  "To  M.  W.  on  her  Birthday,"  recorded  by  Cooke  as 
first  published  in  Poems,  1844,  appeared  in  the  Dial,  Janu- 
ary, 1842  (III,  p.  359),  under  the  title  "To  Irene  on  her 
Birthday." 

(10)  "With  a  Pressed  Flower,"  recorded  by  Cooke  as 
first  published  in  Poems,  1849,  appeared  in  A  Year's  Life, 
1841.6 

Ill 

Among  other  unrecorded  variant  versions  the  following 
may  be  noted: 

(1)  "Anne,"  in  the  New  Mirror,  April  20,  1844   (III, 
p.  39). 

(2)  "The  Debate  in  the  Sennit"  (No.  5  of  the  first  series 
of  the  Biglow  Paper,  in  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Stan- 
dard, May  11,  1848. 

(3)  "The  Fiery  Trial,"  "The  Heritage,"  the  sonnet  be- 
ginning "My  Love,  I  have  no  fear  that  thou  shouldst  die," 
and  "To  M.  W.  on  her  Birthday,"  in  Griswold's  The  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America  (1847). 

(4)  "Letter  from  Mr.  Ezekiel  Biglow  to  the  Hon.  Joseph 
T.  Buckingham"  (No.  1  of  the  first  series  of  the  Biglow  Pa- 


e" Arcadia  Rediviva,"  which,  according  to  Cooke,  was  first  published 
in  Heartsease  and  Rue,  1888,  appears  to  have  been  published  in  some 
foreign  periodical  in  1881  or  thereabouts:  see  a  letter  of  John  Holmes 
(Letters  of  John  Holmes,  p.  191)  of  March  25,  1881,  in  which  Holmes 
says  he  has  seen  Lowell's  lines  "In  Arcadia"  (sic)  in  a  number  of  the 
Parisian. 
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*pers),   in  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,   June   25, 
1846.7 

(5)  The  sonnet  beginning  "The   hope  of  truth   grows 
stronger  day  by  day,"  in  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Stan- 
dard, August  6,  1846,  under  the  title  "The  Power  of  Truth." 

(6)  "With  a  Pressed  Flower,"  in  A  Year's  Life,  1841. 


That  the  reprinting  of  this  number  of  the  Biglow  Papers  was 
authorized  by  Lowell  is  established  by  one  of  his  letters  to  Gay 
(Letters,  I,  p.  115). 
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THE  HISTORIC  STUDY  OF  THE  MOTHER-TONGUE 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES :  A  SURVEY 

OF  THE  PAST1 

BY  MORGAN  CALLAWAY,  JR. 

As  the  slight  leisure  that  I  have  had  in  connection  with 
my  life-work  of  teaching  has  been  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
Historic  Study  of  the  Mother-tongue,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  it  might  be  of  interest,  even  to  a  general  audience,  to 
have  a  brief  survey  of  the  work  done  in  this  field  in  the 
United  States.  Of  set  purpose  I  shall  dwell  more  on  the 
beginnings  of  this  study,  which  are  less  known,  at  least  to 
our  juniors.  And,  to  keep  within  manageable  limits,  I  shall 
in  the  main  restrict  myself  to  the  work  done  in  language 
rather  than  in  literature,  especially  to  that  done  by  teachers. 
In  a  word,  I  shall  attempt  to  give  a  just  picture  of  the 
Pioneers  in  the  Study  of  the  Mother-tongue  in  the  United 
States. 

Like  Carlyle,  I  am  a  hero-worshiper.  And  I  should 
count  myself  happy  if  any  of  my  hearers  should  catch 
something  of  the  enthusiastic  admiration  evoked  in  me  by  a 
study  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  pioneer  directors  of  the 
historic  study  of  English  in  the  United  States,  and  should 
seek  to  follow  in  their  footsteps.  Let  us  recall  what  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  tells  us  of  the  Utopians  (Utopia,  edited  by 
W.  D.  Armes,  p.  195)  :  "They  think  that  this  remembrance 
of  their2  goodness  and  virtue  doth  vehemently  provoke  and 
enforce  the  quick  to  virtue,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more 
pleasant  and  acceptable  to  the  dead,  whom  they  suppose  to 


1The  two  addresses  that  follow  were  given  as  a  prelude  to  the 
series  of  Research  Lectures  at  the  University  of  Texas  for  the  session 
of  1924-1925,  and  were  delivered  in  April,  1925.  They  are  here 
printed  substantially  as  delivered.  The  Research  Lectures  proper 
dealt  with  certain  aspects  of  the  Subjunctive  in  Old  English,  and 
will  probably  be  published  at  a  later  date. 

2Their=of  the  dead. 
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be  present  among  them,  when  they  talk  of  them,  though  to 
the  dull  and  feeble  eyesight  of  mortal  men  they  be  invisible. 
.  .  .  Therefore  they  go  more  courageously  to  their  business, 
as  having  a  trust  and  affiance  in  such  overseers." 

Who  in  the  United  States  first  urged  the  historic  study  of 
English?  However  strange  it  may  seem,  the  suggestion 
came  first  from  one  who  is  known  to  history  chiefly  as  a 
statesman,  the  immortal  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  a  letter  "To  Herbert  Croft,3  Esq.,  LL.B., 
London,"  dated  "Monticello,  October  30,  1798,"  Jefferson 
tells  us  that,  while  a  student  of  law,  he  became  convinced 
of  the  value  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  a  lawyer,  "by  being  obliged 
to  recur  to  that  source  for  the  explanation  of  a  multitude 
of  law  terms;"  that,  while  using  Elizabeth  Elstob's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar  (London,  1715),  he  became  so  much  inter- 
ested in  Anglo-Saxon  that  he  had  jotted  down  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  same;  and  he  promised  to  add 
these  suggestions  as  a  sequel  to  his  letter  to  Croft,  since 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  English  and 
German  Dictionary.  This  sequel  constitutes  Jefferson's 
Essay  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  which,  though  written 
before  1798,  was  not  published  until  1851,  at  New  York,  and 
which  is  now  accessible  in  Bergh's  The  Writings  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  365-411.  Here  I  can  pause  only 
long  enough  to  say  that,  though  this  essay  has,  of  course, 
not  a  few  erroneous  notions  concerning  Anglo-Saxon  gram- 
mar, it  shows  unquestioned  originality  and  an  admirable 
conception  of  the  relation  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  Modern  Eng- 
lish. But  Jefferson's  interest  in  Anglo-Saxon  antedates  his 
letter  to  Croft.  In  his  interesting  essay  entitled  "English 
Studies  in  the  South,"4  in  Vol.  VII  of  The  South  in  the 
Building  of  the  Nation  (Richmond,  Va.,  1909,  pp.  115-134), 
Dr.  John  B.  Henneman,  late  professor  of  English  in  the 

3Printed  in  Albert  Ellery  Bergh's  The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Vol.  XVII,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1907,  pp.  361-364. 

4This  essay  is  a  slightly  amplified  version  of  Professor  Henne- 
man's  earlier  "The  Study  of  English  in  the  South,"  in  the  Sewanee 
Review,  Vol.  II,  1904,  pp.  180-197. 
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University  of  the  South,  tells  us  that  for  many  years  Jeffer- 
son advocated  making  Anglo-Saxon  a  definite  part  of  the 
college  curriculum,  from  1779,  when  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  William  and  Mary  College,  until  1825,  when 
the  University  of  Virginia  was  opened.  And  in  another 
paper,  "Two  Pioneers  in  the  Historical  Study  of  English — 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  Louis  F.  Klipstein:  A  Contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  English  in  America"  (in  Publica- 
tions of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  Vol. 
VIII,  1893,  pp.  xliii-xlix),  Henneman  tells  us  that  "in 
fathering  his  State  University  he  (Jefferson)  introduced 
into  its  curriculum  the  first  course  of  Anglo-Saxon  found  in 
an  American  institution  of  learning.  The  University  of 
Virginia,  chartered  in  1819,  was  thrown  open  to  students  in 
1825 ;  and  from  that  day  to  this  Jefferson's  wish  has  been 
carried  out  continuously,  and  a  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  has 
been  constantly  given,  however  meager  and  inadequate  at 
times,  through  the  exigency  of  circumstances,  it  may  have 
become." 

The  instruction  in  Anglo-Saxon  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  was  for  many  years  (until  1882)  given  by  the 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  Jefferson  requiring  that 
the  occupant  of  this  chair  should  be  an  expert  in  the  early 
forms  of  English  (Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English).  For 
its  first  seventy  years  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages  was 
occupied  successively  by  three  scholars. 

The  first  occupant  of  this  chair,  from  1825  to  1840,  was 
George  Blattermann,  LL.D.,  a  German  residing  in  London 
at  the  time  of  his  call  to  Virginia.  He  was  a  scholar  of 
distinction  for  his  day.  He  gave  courses  in  French,  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  Italian,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  and  declared  him- 
self prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  Scandinavian  languages.  Though  accounted  a  vigor- 
ous teacher,  Blattermann  did  not  get  on  well  with  students 
or  with  colleagues.  In  1838  a  section  of  his  students 
formally  petitioned  for  his  dismissal,  but  he  was  kept  until 
1840,  when  he  was  dismissed  on  (let  us  hope)  the  unique 
ground  of  having  twice  cowhided  his  wife,  once  in  public, 
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despite  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Blattermann  was  generally  ac- 
counted an  unusually  intelligent  and  lovable  woman.5 

The  second  occupant  of  this  chair,  from  1841  to  1843,  was 
Charles  Kraitsir,  M.D.  A  Hungarian  wanderer,  but  the 
master  of  many  European  languages,  Kraitsir  offered 
courses  not  only  in  the  Teutonic  and  Romance  languages, 
but  also  in  the  Slavic  and  Magyar  tongues,  and  among  other 
works  published  a  Glossology:  Being  a  Treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  Language  and  on  the  Language  of  Nature  (New 
York,  1852). 6  But,  according  to  Dr.  Bruce  (II,  pp.  161-162), 
Kraitsir's  career  at  the  University  of  Virginia  was  well  nigh 
as  tempestuous  as  that  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  unpopu- 
lar with  his  students,  and  was  practically  forced  to  resign. 
Again  there  was  a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  as  we 
may  judge  from  Kraitsir's  alleged  remark:  "The  board 
of  visitors  were  gentlemen  whom  it  was  hard  to  please. 
They  had  kicked  Dr.  Blattermann  out  because  he  had 
whipped  his  wife,  and  they  have  kicked  me  out  because  I 
have  been  whipped  by  my  wife.  What  did  they  really 
want?"  Mrs.  Kraitsir,  let  it  be  added,  was  a  stalwart 
Xanthippe,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  night  constantly  thrust 
out  of  doors  her  diminutive  husband! 

Kraitsir's  successor,  Maximilian  Schele  De  Vere,  the  son 
of  a  Swedish  father  and  a  French  mother,  was  born  on 
November  1,  1820,  at  Wexio,  Sweden,  and  was  educated  in 
Germany,  receiving  the  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of 
Berlin  (in  1841)  and  the  J.U.D.  from  Greifswald  (in  1842). 
He  came  to  America  in  1843,  spent  a  year  in  Boston,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Longfellow  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
Modern  Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1844, 
and  occupied  that  position  for  over  fifty  years  (1844-1895). 
He  died  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  May  10,  1898.  Personally 
De  Vere  was  of  quite  a  different  type  from  that  of  his  two 

BSee  Philip  Alexander  Bruce's  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
(4  Vols.,  New  York,  1920),  Vol.  II,  pp.  3-4,  89-91,  157-160. 

6See  the  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature  (New  York, 
1921),  Vol.  Ill,  p.  479. 
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predecessors  in  the  chair  of  Modern  Languages.  Before 
coming  to  America,  he  had  traveled  extensively ;  and  he  had 
seen  active  military  service  in  Prussia  and  in  Algiers.  He 
was  the  glass  of  fashion  to  the  students,  who  jokingly  as- 
serted that  De  Vere  would  excuse  many  linguistic  shortcom- 
ings in  a  student  if  only  he  would  wear  a  red  cravat.  He 
had  the  polish  and  the  graces  of  the  best  type  of  Frenchman.7 
As  a  scholar  De  Vere  was  quite  active  for  his  time.  He 
published  several  linguistic  works,  two  of  them  dealing 
specifically  with  English :  Outlines  of  Comparative  Philology 
(1853),  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language  (1857),  Gram- 
mar of  the  French  Language  (1867),  Studies  in  English 
(1867),  and  Americanisms  (1872).  Although  these  publi- 
cations were  creditable,  the  probability  is  that  Professor 
Schele  De  Vere  was  greater  as  a  teacher  than  as  an  investi- 
gator. At  any  rate,  he  numbered  among  his  students  some 
who  became  distinguished  scholars  and  teachers  in  Modern 
Languages,  including  English,  such  as  Thomas  R.  Price, 
Professor  of  English  at  Columbia  University ;  Henry  Elliott 
Shepherd,  at  one  time  president  of  the  College  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  English 
Language  (1878)  ;  James  M.  Garnett,  Professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Virginia ;  James  A.  Harrison,  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  at  Washington  and  Lee  University 
and  at  the  University  of  Virginia ;  Alcee  Fortier,  Professor 
of  Romance  Languages  at  Tulane  University ;  James  Douglas 
Bruce,  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Tennessee ; 
W.  P.  Trent,  Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  University ; 
etc.  In  1882  a  distinct  chair  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  was  created  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
was  occupied  by  James  M.  Garnett,  the  first  American 
translator  of  Beowulf,  until  1896.  And  in  1898  the  English 
language  and  German  were  combined  in  one  chair,  that  of 
Teutonic  Languages,  which  post  was  occupied  until  his 


7See  Bruce,  I.e.,  Ill,  pp.  81-84;  also  the  sketch  of  Schele  De  Vere 
by  John  S.  Patton,  in  the  Library  of  Southern  Literature,  Vol.  XI, 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  1909. 
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death  in  1911  by  Professor  James  Albert  Harrison,  the 
editor  of  Poe  and  (with  Professor  Robert  Sharp)  of 
Beowulf.  It  should  be  added  that  at  Washington  and  Lee 
University  Professor  Harrison  had  taught  English  in  con- 
nection wij^h  the  other  Modern  Languages;  that  he  was 
editor-in-chief  of  the  "Library  of  Anglo-Saxon  Poetry" 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co. ;  and  that  as  a  pioneer  in  the  fur- 
therance of  English  work  in  the  South,  he  was  second  only  to 
Thomas  R.  Price. 

Besides  the  University  of  Virginia,  two  colleges  of  that 
state  had  a  noteworthy  part  in  promoting  the  historic  study 
of  English.  Both  were  small  but  honorable  denominational 
schools.  One,  Hampden-Sidney,  belonged  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church ;  the  other,  Randolph-Macon,  to  the  Methodist 
Church. 

A  graduate  of  Hampden-Sidney  was  the  first  American 
to  publish  an  Anglo-Saxon  grammar.  This  gentleman's 
life  was  filled  with  lights  and  shadows.  A  native  of  Win- 
chester, Va.,  Louis  F.  Klipstein  graduated  with  the  B.A. 
degree  at  Hampden-Sidney  in  1832  and  with  the  B.D.  degree 
at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1835.  For  several  years 
he  officiated  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  the  Gospel,  but 
in  1840  his  license  was  revoked,  why  I  have  not  learned. 
At  about  this  time  Klipstein  went  to  the  University  of 
Giessen,  Germany,  from  which  institution  he  received  the 
Ph.  D.  degree,  the  date  not  given.  On  returning  to 
America,  he  went  to  South  Carolina  for  his  health,  and 
served  as  private  tutor  in  a  family  living  at  St.  James, 
Santee,  S.  C.  About  April,  1844,  he  began  editing  a  24-page 
monthly  periodical,  The  Polyglot,  which  was  devoted  to  the 
German,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages,  and  which 
lived  for  only  a  short  while,  but  probably  led  to  Klipstein's 
publishing  a  monograph  on  The  Study  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, date  not  given.  In  1846  Klipstein  announced, 
through  the  Putnam  Publishing  Company  of  New  York,  that 
he  was  preparing  a  series  of  works  on  Anglo-Saxon.  Of  the 
works  announced,  the  following  four  appeared,  most — if  not 
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all — being  written  at  Santee,  S.  C.,  between  1848  and 
1849:  (1)  Tha  Halgan  Godspel  on  Englisc. — The  Anglo- 
Saxon  Version  of  the  Holy  Gospels.  Ed.  by  Benj.  Thorpe, 
Reprinted  by  L.  Klipstein,  New  York,  1848;  (2)  A  Gram- 
mar of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  by  Louis  F.  Klipstein, 
George  P.  Putnam,  New  York,  1848;  (3)  Analecta  Anglo- 
Saxonica.  Selections  in  Prose  and  Verse  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Literature:  with  an  Introductory  Ethnographical 
Essay,  Copious  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  by  Louis  F. 
Klipstein,  2  vols.,  New  York,  1849;  and  (4)  Natale  Sancti 
Gregorii  Papas. — dZlfric's  Homily  on  the  Birthday  of  St. 
Gregory,  and  Collateral  Extracts  from  King  Alfred's 
Version  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  with  a  full  Render- 
ing into  English,  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  an 
Index  of  Stems  and  Forms,  by  Louis  F.  Klipstein,  G.  P. 
Putnam,  New  York,  1849.  As  Klipstein's  were  the  first 
Anglo-Saxon  works  to  be  published  in  America,  I  have  given 
their  titles  in  full.  As  is  evident  from  title-page  and 
preface,  some — the  Gospels  and  the  Grammar — were 
slightly  modified  reprints  of  works  by  the  English  scholar, 
Benjamin  Thorpe,  who  had  based  his  own  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar  on  that  of  the  Danish  scholar,  Rasmus  K.  Rask. 
The  other  works  by  Klipstein  showed  more  originality. 
However  defective  judged  by  present-day  standards,  these 
works  were  on  the  whole  creditable  at  the  time  produced. 
More  than  that,  Professor  Henneman,  in  his  "Two  Pio- 
neers in  the  Historical  Study  of  English,"  to  which  I  am 
deeply  indebted  for  my  knowledge  of  the  events  in  the 
life  of  Klipstein,  tells  us  that  the  following  six  works  had 
been  undertaken  by  Klipstein,  but  were  never  completed: 
(1)  A  Glossary  to  the  Analecta  Anglo-Saxonica;  (2)  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Paraphrase  of  the  Book  of  Psalms;  (3)  Anglo- 
Saxon  Metrical  Legends;  (4)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Poem  of 
Beowulf;  (5)  The  Rites,  Ceremonies,  and  Polity  of  the 
Anglican  Church;  and  (6)  A  Philosophical  Grammar  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Language.  Unquestionably  this  was  for  any 
time  an  ambitious  program ;  for  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  and  for  a  private  tutor  in  South  Carolina  it  was 
prodigious.  All  the  more  deeply  must  we  regret  that 
Klipstein's  Anglo-Saxon  publications  brought  upon  him 
financial  ruin,  even  to  the  loss  of  his  wife's  property;  and 
that  he  died  under  a  cloud,  in  1879. 

To  turn  to  Randolph-Macon  College,  now  located  at  Ash- 
land, Va.,  this  institution,  according  to  an  authorized  state- 
ment of  Professor  Richard  Irby8  (in  H.  B.Adams's  Jefferson 
and  the  University  of  Virginia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  1888, 
pp.  244-247),  established  a  separate  chair  of  English  Liter- 
ature as  early  as  1836,  though  this  chair  was  not  filled 
until  1838,  in  March  of  which  year  the  Rev.  William  M. 
Wightman  (an  A.M.  of  Charleston  College,  S.  C.,  and  later 
a  Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South)  entered 
upon  his  duties  as  Professor  of  English  Literature.  And  in 
1839  a  course  was  given  in  historical  English  by  Edward 
Dromgoole  Sims.  Born  in  Brunswick  County,  Virginia,  on 
March  24,  1805,  Sims  attended  for  four  years  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  from  which  institution  he  received 
the  B.A.  degree  in  1824  and  the  M.A.  degree  in  1827,  and 
in  which  institution  he  was  tutor  for  two  years  (1825-1827)  .9 
Later  Sims  preached  for  two  years  in  Tennessee,  and  he 
taught  at  La  Grange  College,  Alabama,  whence,  in  1832, 
he  was  called  to  Randolph-Macon  College  as  Professor  of 
Languages  (Greek  and  Latin).  Granted  a  leave  of  absence 
in  June,  1835,  he  devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of 
languages,  ancient  and  modern,  especially  Gothic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  at  the  University  of  Halle,  Germany.  Shortly  after 


8In  a  helpful  letter  of  June  30,  1925,  Professor  R.  L.  Wiggins,  of 
the  Department  of  English  at  Randolph-Macon  College,  has  kindly 
given  me  fuller  information  than  that  furnished  Professor  Adams  by 
Professor  Irby.  Professor  Wiggins  quotes  for  me  all  the  references 
to  Professor  Sims  that  occur  in  Professor  Richard  Irby's  History  of 
Randolph-Macon  College,  published  in  1900;  while  Professor  Adams 
relied  upon  an  article  furnished  The  State  of  Richmond,  Va. 

9This  date  is  given  in  President  Kemp  P.  Battle's  Sketches  of  the 
History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  together  with  a  Cata- 
logue of  Officers  and  Students,  1789-1889,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.,  1889, 
p.  208. 
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his  return  to  Randolph-Macon  in  1839,10  Sims  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  chair  of  Languages  to  that  of  English 
Literature,  the  latter  having  been  vacated  by  Professor 
Wightman.  For  three  years  (1839-1842)  Sims  occupied  the 
chair  of  English,  and  during  this  time  he  introduced  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  gave  courses  in  other  periods 
of  the  English  language.  Then,  because  of  his  desire  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife's  sister  (Miss  Annie  Andrews, 
daughter  of  Professor  E.  A.  Andrews,  joint  author  of 
Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar),  a  proceeding  not 
allowed  at  that  time  in  Virginia,  in  the  fall  of  1842  Sims 
went  to  the  University  of  Alabama  as  Professor  of  English. 
Here  he  was  preparing  a  Grammar  and  a  Dictionary  of 
Anglo-Saxon  when  he  prematurely  died,  on  April  12,  1845. 
These  text-books,  probably  the  first  written  on  Anglo-Saxon 
in  America,  were  never  completed;  but  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  manuscript  copies  (found  in  a  St.  Louis  second- 
hand bookstore,  in  1890,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Stephan)  is  given  in 
Professor  A.  A.  Kern's  "A  Pioneer  in  Anglo-Saxon,"  in  the 
Sewanee  Review,  Vol.  XI,  1903,  pp.  337-344.  I  have  not 
had  access  to  these  manuscripts.  Professor  Kern  says  that 
the  Dictionary  was  abandoned  in  the  letter  C.  Of  the 
Grammar,  which  comes  to  an  abrupt  ending  with  the  treat- 
ment of  the  'complex  conjugation'  (i.e.,  the  strong  conjuga- 
tion) ,  he  speaks  as  follows :  "We  have  thus  a  portion  of  the 
first  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  written  upon  this  side  of  the 
water,  nor  does  a  comparison  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  gram- 
mars then  in  existence  (as  far  as  the  incomplete  state  of 
Sims's  Grammar  allows  us  to  make  such  a  comparison) 
tend  to  make  us  ashamed  of  this  product  of  early  American 
scholarship."  As  the  successor  of  Sims  in  the  English 


10In  an  article  concerning  Sims  cited  later  by  me,  Professor  A.  A. 
Kern,  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  states 
that  Sims  returned  to  Randolph-Macon  in  1838,  but  Professor  Irby 
(in  the  article  quoted  by  Professor  Adams,  p.  244)  says  that  Sims 
returned  in  1839,  and  that  on  June  19,  1839,  he  was  permanently 
appointed  Professor  of  English  Literature.  Which  date  is  correct, 
I  do  not  know. 
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chair  at  Randolph-Maeon,  the  Rev.  David  S.  Doggett,  later 
a  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was  not 
acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon,  this  part  of  the  English 
course  was  dropped,  Professor  Irby  tells  us. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  Anglo-Saxon  was  not 
re-introduced  into  Randolph-Macon  until  the  session  of 
1869-1870,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  then  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin  in  that  college,  Thomas  Randolph 
Price.  Of  this  step  Professor  Price,  as  quoted  by  Professor 
Irby,  wrote  as  follows :  "The  president  and  the  trustees  of 
Randolph-Macon  College  in  1868-1870  deserve,  I  think,  the 
credit  of  having  made  the  boldest  and  wisest  move  in 
education  that  has  taken  place  in  my  time.  Dr.  Duncan, 
above  all,  so  great  and  wise  in  many  directions,  was,  in  my 
judgment,  the  most  deeply  devoted  and  the  most  far- 
sighted  friend  of  collegiate  education  that  I  have  known. 
When  made  a  member  of  the  faculty  in  1868,  as  Professor 
of  Greek  and  Latin,  I  had,  with  my  large  classes,  to 
struggle  against  great  difficulties  and  grave  discourage- 
ments. Amid  all  I  had  his  tender  sympathy  and  wise  and 
loving  help.  The  fundamental  difficulty  of  all  soon  revealed 
itself  to  me.  I  was  seeking  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  languages  to  boys  and  young  men  that  knew  not 
enough  of  their  own  language  to  receive  or  to  apply  it. 
It  was  irrational,  absurd,  almost  criminal,  for  example,  to 
expect  a  young  man  whose  knowledge  of  English  words  and 
constructions  was  scant  and  inexact  to  put  into  English  a 
difficult  thought  of  Plato  or  an  involved  period  of  Cicero.11 
Dr.  Duncan,  to  whom  I  imparted  my  conviction  of  the  sense 
of  the  grave  evil,  braver  and  more  hopeful  than  I,  bade  me 
not  to  despair,  but  to  cut  at  the  root  of  the  trouble  by 
introducing  the  study  of  English.  His  eloquence  and  good 
sense  won  the  majority  of  the  trustees,  and  the  English 
school  was  founded."  Professor  Price  gave  up  his  work 
in  Latin  to  Dr.  James  A.  Harrison  (then  Professor  of 
Modern  Languages  at  Randolph-Macon) ,  but  added  thereto 

J1The  italics  are  mine. — Morgan  Callaway,  Jr. 
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the  instruction  in  English.  Concerning  the  plan  of  his 
English  work  Professor  Price  writes  (I.e.,  p.  246)  :  "I  had 
the  duty  laid  on  me  by  the  trustees  of  drawing  up  the 
program  of  the  new  course  and  of  selecting  text-books  and 
of  supplementing  text-books  and  lectures.  My  plan  was 
through  the  course  of  four  years  to  make  the  literary  and 
historical  study  of  our  great  language  go  forward  evenly 
balanced.  I  began  with  the  study  of  grammar,  and  of  easy 
texts  in  the  preparatory  section,  and  then  year  after  year 
thus  formed  in  succession  the  four  college  classes  up  to  the 
senior  and  graduation.  To  Dr.  Duncan  and  to  the  good  and 
wise  men  of  the  board  of  trustees  I  am  profoundly  grateful 
for  having  used  me  to  carry  out  the  bold  and  noble  design. 
It  was  their  own  work,  not  suggested  from  the  outside,  imi- 
tating nothing  that  existed,  springing  from  their  clear  con- 
ception of  what  education  meant  and  from  their  sense  of 
duty  to  their  church  and  people."  Until  1876  Professor 
Price  carried  his  double  load  of  Greek  and  English  at 
Randolph-Macon.  His  success  in  the  Greek  led  to  his  being 
called  to  the  Professorship  of  Greek  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  (1876-1882),  the  chair  vacated  by  Dr.  Basil  L. 
Gildersleeve,  who  at  that  time  went  to  the  chair  of  Greek  in 
the  newly  founded  Johns  Hopkins  University.  But  Profes- 
sor Price's  success  in  his  English  work  was  no  less  signal. 
Many  of  his  English  students  at  Randolph-Macon  were 
inspired  to  do  graduate  work  elsewhere,  and  became  inspir- 
ing teachers  themselves.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Robert  Sharp,  co-editor  with  J.  A.  Harrison  of  Beowulf 
and  Professor  of  English  at  Tulane  (1884-1913),  later 
President  of  Tulane  (1913-1918)  ;  W.  M.  Baskervill,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  first  at  Wofford  College  (1876-1878, 
1879-1880)  and  later  at  Vanderbilt  University  (1881-1899), 
who  did  pioneer  work  in  Old  English  and  in  the  Literature 
of  the  South;  Robert  E.  Blackwell,  Professor  of  English 

(1876 )    and    President   of    Randolph-Macon    College 

(1902 )  ;  John  Leslie  Hall,  translator  of  Beowulf  and  of 

other  Old  English  poems  and  Professor  of  English  at 
William  and  Mary  College  (1888 ),  Virginia.  More 
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than  this,  some  who  went  to  the  University  of  Virginia  to 
study  Greek  with  Professor  Price,  later  became  distin- 
guished teachers  in  other  fields:  James  H.  Kirkland  (now 
Chancellor  of  Vanderbilt  University)  in  Latin;  in  English 
these  gentlemen :  Charles  W.  Kent,  late  Professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Virginia;  J.  D.  Bruce,  Arthurian 
scholar  and  late  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee;  J.  B.  Henneman,  late  Professor  of  English  in 
the  University  of  the  South ;  and  W.  P.  Trent,  Professor  of 
English  in  Columbia  University.  In  1882  Dr.  Price  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  English  in  Columbia  University,  where 
he  remained  until  his  death  in  1903.  He  did  much  excellent 
work  at  Columbia  as  teacher  and  as  investigator  in  Chaucer 
and  in  Shakespeare.  But  his  most  enduring  monument  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he  inspired  so  many  others  to 
become  enthusiastic  scholars  and  teachers.lla 


llaBesides  Professor  Irby's  article  see  concerning  Professor  Price 
the  following:  J.  B.  Henneman's  "English  Studies  in  the  South," 
already  referred  to  by  me;  Barringer,  Garnett,  and  Page's  University 
of  Virginia  (2  vols.,  New  York,  1904),  Volume  I  of  which  (pp.  432- 
435)  contains  a  sketch  of  Dr.  Price  signed  W.  M.  T.  (probably  Pro- 
fessor W.  M.  Thornton,  of  the  University  of  Virginia)  ;  W.  P.  Trent, 
"Thomas  Randolph  Price,"  in  the  Columbia  University  Quarterly,  Vol. 
V,  1903,  pp.  302-304;  and  a  "Minute"  adopted  by  the  Faculty  of 
Columbia  University  concerning  the  death  of  Professor  Price,  in 
the  same  periodical,  Vol.  V,  1903,  pp.  304-306.  The  last  three 
articles  were  not  accessible  to  me  until  after  I  had  delivered  this 
lecture;  and,  as  Professor  Price's  modesty  had  allowed  him  to  give 
only  seven  lines  to  the  sketch  of  himself  in  Who's  Who  in  America 
for  1901—1902,  I  append  here  a  few  facts  gleaned  from  these  sources. 
Mr.  Price  was  a  student  of  Professor  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  received  the  M.A.  degree  in  1858; 
subsequently  he  spent  three  years  in  study  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin  and  of  Kiel.  He  served  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and  became 
Captain  of  Engineers.  He  was  the  first  to  hold  the  Professorship  of 
the  English  Language  and  Literature  at  Columbia,  and  was  President 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  1900.  How  highly  he  was 
esteemed  by  his  colleagues  may  be  judged  from  this  passage,  occur- 
ring in  the  "Minute,"  p.  306:  "Dr.  Price's  culture  was  cosmopolitan; 
and  the  range  of  his  intellectual  interests  extraordinarily  wide.  He 
had  perhaps  the  broadest  equipment  of  any  scholar  connected  with 
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Other  Southern  colleges  besides  the  two  Virginia  ones  just 
discussed  (the  University  of  Virginia  and  Randolph- 
Macon)  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  began  to  give  instruction 
in  the  historical  study  of  English.  According  to  Dr. 
Henneman  (I.e.,  p.  124),  during  the  time  that  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  President  of  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity (1865-1870)  Dr.  Edward  S.  Joynes  gave  instruction  in 
historic  English  along  with  that  in  French  and  German  at 
that  institution.  About  this  time  Col.  Wm.  Preston 
Johnston,  later  President  of  Tulane  University,  was  called 
to  a  newly  established  chair  of  History  and  English  Litera- 
ture in  Washington  and  Lee  (1867-1880)  ;  Dr.  J.  L.  M. 
Curry,  later  ambassador  to  Spain,  gave  a  course  in  English 
at  Richmond  College  (1868-1881),  Virginia,  which  was 
"expressly  declared  to  be  of  equal  importance  with  the  class- 
ics;" and  Dr.  Thomas  Hume,  an  alumnus  of  Richmond 
College  (B.A.,  1855)  and  a  graduate  student  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  (1856-1859),  gave  definite  courses  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  Roanoke  College  for  Women  (1867-1871),  and 
later  was  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  (1885-1907).  And  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  men- 
tioning the  fact,  in  1876  my  father  (the  Rev.  Morgan 
Callaway,  D.D.)  was  requested  to  relinquish  his  chair  of 
Latin  in  Emory  College,  Georgia,  in  order  to  inaugurate  a 
chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the  same  in- 
stitution; and,  though  in  the  forties,  he  buckled  down  to 
learning  at  first-hand  and  then  to  teaching  Old  English  and 
Middle  English  in  addition  to  Rhetoric  and  Modern  English 
Literature. 

To  sum  up  our  story  thus  far,  in  the  United  States  the 
historic  study  of  English  was  first  offered  at  the  University 


the  University,  and  he  was  continually  broadening  his  outlook." 
Winsome,  indeed,  must  have  been  his  personality,  as  may  be  judged 
from  this  tribute  by  Dr.  George  Edward  Woodberry,  at  one  time 
Professor  of  Comparative  Literature  in  Columbia  University  (quoted 
by  W.  M.  T.,  I.e.,  p.  434)  :  "He  blended  deference  with  dignity  and 
grace  with  strength,  and  he  had  uncommon  sweetness  of  nature. 
There  was  no  man  whom  it  was  so  simple  to  love." 
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of  Virginia,12  in  1825,  at  the  instance  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  wrote  his  Essay  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language  before 
1798,  though  it  was  not  printed  till  1851.  Edward 
Dromgoole  Sims,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  a  graduate  student  of  the  University  of  Halle, 
Germany,  taught  Old  English  at  Randolph-Macon  College  in 
1839 ;  and  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  between  1842  and 
1845,  partially  completed  an  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  and  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (manuscript  copies  of  which  were 
found  in  1890).  A  little  later  (1848-1849)  Louis  F. 
Klipstein,  an  alumnus  of  Hampden-Sidriey  College,  Virginia, 
who  had  taken  his  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Giessen,  Ger- 
many, was  the  first  in  America  to  publish  text-books  on 
Anglo-Saxon.  After  the  Civil  War  a  renaissance  in  the 
historic  study  of  English  was  launched  by  Thomas  R.  Price 
at  Randolph-Macon  College,  while  Professor  of  Greek  (and 
Latin),  1868-1876.  And  the  torch  lighted  by  him  was 
carried  far  and  wide  in  the  South.  For  one  I  am  proud  of 
this  early  work  for  the  historical  study  of  English  in  the 
colleges  of  the  South. 

For  another  great  factor  in  strengthening  the  sense  of 
historic  continuity  in  English  and  other  modern  languages 
we  are  largely  indebted  to  a  Southerner,  A.  Marshall  Elliott, 
a  native  of  North  Carolina,  who  was  valiantly  aided  by  a 
Pennsylvanian,  Dr.  James  Wilson  Bright.  Chiefly  by  the 
untiring  efforts  of  these  two  men,  at  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  in  1883,  was  organized  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America.  A  glance  at  the  Publications  of 
this  Association  will  show  how  deep  is  the  debt  of  Amer- 
ican scholars  to  these  two  men,  who  for  the  first  fifteen  years 
in  its  life  successively  served  the  Association  as  Secretary- 
Editor  (Elliott  from  1883  to  1892  and  Bright  from  1893 
to  1901).  And  of  scarcely  less  benefit  was  the  establish- 
ment of  periodicals  devoted  especially  to  the  Modern  Lan- 
guages, such  as  Modern  Language  Notes,  at  the  Johns 

12By  George  Blaettermann. 
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Hopkins  University,  in  1886 ;  Studies  and  Notes  in  Philology, 
at  Harvard,  in  1892;  The  Journal  of  Germanic  Philology, 
at  the  University  of  Indiana,  in  1897  (which  became  The 
Journal  of  English  and  Germanic  Philology  in  1903,  and 
since  1905  has  been  published  at  the  University  of  Illinois)  ; 
Modern  Philology,  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  1903; 
Studies  in  Philology,  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
in  1906;  and  various  Studies  published  at  irregular  inter- 
vals by  a  number  of  universities  throughout  the  country, 
such  as  Yale  Studies  in  English  (begun  in  1898),  Columbia 
Studies  in  English  (later  Columbia  Studies  in  English  and 
Comparative  Literature)  (begun  in  1899),  Cornell  Studies 
in  English  (begun  in  1917),  etc.,  etc. 

But,  since  this  lecture  is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  early 
teachers  of  the  English  Language  in  the  United  States,  I 
must  now  consider  the  work  of  other  distinguished  pioneers, 
chiefly  those  of  the  New  England  States. 

Though  not  primarily  a  teacher,  George  Perkins  Marsh12a 
(1801-1882),  a  Vermonter  who  was  educated  at  Dartmouth 
College,  published  two  meritorious  works  on  the  history  of 
the  English  Language:  (1)  Lectures  on  the  English  Lan- 
guage, First  Series,  delivered  at  Columbia  College,  New 
York,  during  the  session  of  1858-1859,  and  published  by 
Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.,  New  York,  1859  (4th  ed., 
1861)  ;  (2)  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage and  of  the  Early  Literature  It  Embodies,  delivered 
as  lectures  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  in  1860-1861, 
and  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York,  1862 
(revised  ed.,  1885).  Mr.  Marsh  was  a  man  of  varied 
accomplishments.  As  early  as  1838  he  had  translated  from 
the  Danish  Rask's  Icelandic  Grammar.  He  served  as  Min- 
ister to  Turkey,  1849 ;  as  Special  Minister  to  Greece,  1852 ; 
and  as  our  first  Minister  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  1861. 


12aSee  the  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  Vol.  Ill, 
1921,  p.  473,  and  the  "Prefaces"  to  Marsh's  two  works  on  the  history 
of  the  English  Language. 
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In  1862  he  edited  Wedgwood's  Dictionary  of  English 
Etymology  (with  additions),  and  in  1864  he  published  a 
work  entitled  Man  and  Nature.  He  died  in  Italy  in  1882. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Moore  Shute,12b  who  was  born  at  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  on  January  24,  1823,  who  graduated  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1844,  who  studied  Theology  in 
the  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Philadelphia,  and 
who  was  for  several  years  a  Baptist  pastor  at  Pemberton, 
N.  J.  (1853-1856),  and  at  Alexandria,  Va.  (1856-1859),  in 
1859  became  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Liter- 
ature in  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he 
remained  until  his  death  in  1902.  In  1867  Professor  Shute 
published  a  useful  Manual  of  Anglo-Saxon  for  Beginners, 
comprising  a  Grammar,  Reader,  and  Glossary,  with  Explan- 
atory Notes,  Leypoldt  and  Holt,  New  York,  1867  (3rd  ed., 
with  Corrections  and  a  Supplementary  Glossary,  1875).  In 
his  "Preface,"  Professor  Shute  says  that  his  Grammar  is 
based  largely  upon  Moritz  Heyne's  Kurze  Laut-und  Flex- 
ionslehre  der  Altgermanischen  Sprachstdmme,  Paderborn, 
1862,  "which  Professor  (James)  Hadley  has  so  satisfactor- 
ily reproduced  in  his  very  able  Brief  History  of  the  English 
Language,  in  the  Introduction  to  the  last  edition  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary"  (1864),  and  upon  Klipstein's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Grammar  (for  the  rules  of  syntax).  Perhaps  you 
will  pardon  me  for  adding  that  Shute's  Manual,  in  the  hands 
of  him  whose  name  I  unworthily  bear,  gave  me  my  intro- 
duction to  Anglo-Saxon,  at  Emory  College,  in  1878. 

Hiram  Corson  (1828-1911),  who  was  born  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  on  November  6,  1828,  taught  English  for  a  while 
at  St.  John's  College,  Maryland  (1866-1870)  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  letter  from  the  present  Dean  of  St.  John's  College, 
Professor  W.  R.  Agard,  Dr.  Corson  introduced  the  study 
of  Anglo-Saxon  into  that  college  in  the  session  of  1868-1869. 
In  1870  Mr.  Corson  was  made  Professor  of  English  at 
Cornell  University,  a  position  that  he  held  until  his  death,  in 


"bSee   Who's   Who  in  America  for   1901-1902   and   for   1902-1903, 
and  the  "Preface"  to  Shute's  Manual  of  Anglo-Saxon. 
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1911  (being  Emeritus  Professor  from  1903  on).  At 
Cornell,  too,  he  introduced  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon,  in 
January,  1871,  according  to  a  statement  just  received  from 
Mr.  Woodford  Patterson,  Secretary  of  Cornell  University. 
Professor  Corson  published  three  works  dealing  with  Early 
English:  (1)  Chaucer's  Legende  of  Goode  Women,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  1863;  (2)  Handbook  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Early  English,  1871;  and  (3)  Selections  from 
Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  with  Introduction,  Notes,  and 
Glossary,  1896.  But  Corson  was  much  stronger  in  litera- 
ture than  in  language.  He  published  several  works  dealing 
with  Modern  English  Literature  (Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Browning)  and  with  Literary  Criticism  (A  Primer  of  Eng- 
lish Verse,  Chiefly  in  Its  Aesthetic  and  Organic  Character, 
1892;  The  Aims  of  Literary  Study,  1895,  etc.).  He  was 
accounted  a  most  inspiring  teacher  of  Browning,  and  each 
year  read  to  his  class  the  whole  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book. 
Stephen  Haskins  Carpenter13  (1831-1878),  a  native  of 
New  York  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Rochester 
(B.A.,  1852;  M.A.,  1855;  L.L.D.,  1872),  though  he  engaged 
in  his  earlier  life  in  such  varied  occupations  as  those  of 
furniture  dealer,  of  printer,  of  town  clerk,  and  of  teacher, 
gave  most  of  his  life  to.  teaching.  During  the  last  ten 
years  of  his  life  (1868-1878)  he  was  Professor  of  Logic 
and  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  with 
which  institution,  however,  he  had  much  earlier  had  a 
temporary  connection  (as  Tutor,  1852-1854,  and  as  Acting 
Professor,  1866-1867).  He  was  the  first  to  offer  courses 
in  Anglo-Saxon  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Professor 
C.  A.  Smith,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Advanced 
Standing  at  that  University,  informs  me  that  as  early  as 
1871  Professor  Carpenter  offered  a  course  in  Anglo-Saxon 
at  that  institution, — a  date  four  years  earlier  than  that 


13See  "In  Memoriam  Prof.  Stephen  Haskins  Carpenter,  L.L.D."  (in 
Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  Collection,  Vol.  VIII,  1878,  pp. 
86-108),  which  consists  of  several  memorial  addresses,  chiefly  by 
Wisconsin  colleagues  of  Carpenter. 
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given  by  Dr.  Samuel  Wolff,  in  his  chapter  on  "Scholars,"14 
in  the  third  volume  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  American 
Literature  (New  York,  1921),  p.  479.  Professor  Carpenter 
published,  besides  other  works,  two  text-books  on  the  Eng- 
lish Language:  (1)  English  of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 
Illustrated  by  Notes,  Grammatical  and  Philological,  on 
Chaucer's  Prologue  and  Knight's  Tale,  Designed  to  Serve  as 
an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  English  Literature,  Ginn 
and  Company,  Boston,  1872;  and  (2)  An  Introduction  to  the 


14In  this  article  Dr.  Wolff  gives  the  following  as  the  earliest  dates 
at  which  Anglo-Saxon  was  taught  at  certain  American  colleges: 
University  of  Virginia,  1825;  Randolph-Macon,  1839;  Amherst,  1841; 
Harvard,  1851;  Lafayette,  1856;  Haverford,  1867;  St.  John's,  1868; 
Cornell,  1871;  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  and  Yale,  1875.  Dr.  Wolff  does 
not  state  who  introduced  Anglo-Saxon  at  Haverford,  St.  John's, 
Cornell,  Columbia,  Wisconsin,  or  Yale.  In  a  kind  letter  from  Mr. 
S.  V.  Donaldson,  Secretary  to  President  W.  W.  Comfort,  of  Haverford 
College,  I  learn  that  the  work  in  Anglo-Saxon  in  that  college  was 
introduced  in  1867,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chase,  Professor  of  Classical  and 
English  Literature  and,  later,  President  of  the  College  (1874-1886). 
Dr.  Chase,  I  may  add,  edited  a  series  of  Latin  texts.  As  we  saw 
above,  p.  20,  the  teaching  of  Anglo-Saxon  was  introduced  at  St. 
John's  and  at  Cornell  by  Professor  Hiram  Corson,  at  each  in  the  year 
stated  by  Dr.  Wolff;  and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1871  by 
Professor  Stephen  H.  Carpenter.  At  Yale  University,  as  we  shall  see 
in  our  next  sketch,  courses  in  Early  English  were  first  offered  by 
Professor  Thomas  R.  Lounsbury,  not,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Wolff,  in  1875, 
but  five  years  earlier,  in  1870.  At  Columbia  University,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  series  of  special  lectures  on  the  English  Language  was  deliv- 
ered during  the  session  of  1858—1859  by  Dr.  George  P.  Marsh.  But, 
as  I  learn  from  a  letter  just  received  from  Mr.  I.  G.  Mudge,  Refer- 
ence Librarian  of  Columbia,  regular  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  were 
not  offered  at  Columbia  until  1879,  and  then  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  G. 
Scott,  who  was  appointed  Instructor  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language 
and  Literature  on  October  6,  1879.  Mr.  Scott  had  graduated  with 
the  A.B.  degree  that  same  year  at  Lafayette  College,  under  Professor 
Francis  A.  March.  He,  however,  resigned  his  Instructorship  in  1884, 
and  became  etymological  editor  of  the  Century  Dictionary.  To  these 
early  introductions  of  Anglo-Saxon  should  be  added  that  at  Colum- 
bian College,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1867,  by  Professor  Samuel  M. 
Shute:  see  p.  20  above;  and  at  Emory  College,  Ga.,  in  1876,  by  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Callaway,  D.D. :  see  p.  17  above. 
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Study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Language,  Comprising  an  Ele- 
mentary Grammar,  Selections  for  Reading,  with  Explana- 
tory Notes  and  a  Vocabulary,  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston, 
1878.  The  author  modestly  asserted  that  these  works  were 
mere  compilations.  In  my  judgment  they  were  useful  and 
creditable  text-books  for  their  day.  Professor  Carpenter 
had  prepared  for  publication  a  translation  of  Beowulf,  but 
this  was  never  issued. 

Another  New  Yorker  next  calls  for  notice.  Born  at  Ovid, 
New  York,  January  1,  1838,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
and  Mary  Janette  (Woodward)  Lounsbury,  Thomas  Raynes- 
ford  Lounsbury  (1838-1915)  received  his  A.B.  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  1859.  At  Yale  he  won  many  distinctions,  espe- 
cially in  composition  and  in  literature.  He  served  with 
valor  on  the  Federal  side  in  the  Civil  War  (1862-1865). 
Subsequently  he  taught  Latin  and  Greek  for  a  few  months 
in  Lespinasse's  French  Institute  at  Washington  Heights, 
and  for  two  years  he  served  as  private  tutor  in  a  family 
living  at  Milburn,  New  Jersey.  In  1870  he  became  Instruc- 
tor in  English  at  Yale,  and  in  1871  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  and  Literature  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School 
of  Yale.  The  latter  position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1915 
(being  Emeritus  Professor  from  1906  on). 

Lounsbury's  services  as  a  professor  at  Yale  were  of  the 
highest  order.  It  was  he  who  introduced  the  study  of 
Anglo-Saxon  at  his  alma  mater.  According  to  a  personal 
letter  from  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  now  Emeritus  Professor  of 
English  in  Yale  University,  a  course  in  Anglo-Saxon  was 
first  announced  in  the  Yale  Catalogue  of  1870-1871  to  be 
given  by  Mr.  Lounsbury;  hence  Anglo-Saxon  was  intro- 
duced at  Yale  several  years  earlier  than  the  date  (1875) 
given  by  Dr.  Wolff,  in  his  article  in  the  Cambridge  History 
of  American  Literature  cited  above.  Some  hold,  too,  that 
Lounsbury  was  among  the  first  teachers  in  America  to  sub- 
stitute the  direct  reading  and  study  of  the  literary  master- 
pieces for  the  reading  about  the  masterpieces.  On  his  death 
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the  memorialists 14a  almost  without  exception  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher.  According  to  Dr. 
Henry  S.  Canby,  once  a  pupil  of  Professor  Lounsbury's  and 
now  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  Yale,  Lounsbury 
must  have  been  one  of  the  liveliest  of  teachers.  Dr.  Canby 
(I.e.,  p.  859)  thus  speaks  of  Professor  Lounsbury  as  a 
teacher  of  undergraduates :  "He  was  a  stinging,  corrosive 
force.  Leading  on  was  not  his  forte,  nor  the  imparting  of 
appreciative  enthusiasm  to  minds  already  quick  with  an 
appreciation  of  literature.  But  when  the  clouds  of  ignor- 
ance lowered;  when  some  unfortunate  betrayed  that  he 
thought  that  Midas  was  the  name  of  a  town,  or  the  Pierian 
Spring  a  health  resort,  then  he  would  seize  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  upon  the  lengendary  jaw-bone,  and  do  execution. 
He  used  to  remind  me  of  Achilles  harrying  the  Trojans,  as 
he  sent  his  darting  questions  and  javelins  of  sarcasm  flying 
about  the  class  in  search  of  the  dullard  and  the  barbarian." 
Even  the  statement  just  quoted  would  suggest  that  Louns- 
bury was  far  removed  from  the  type  of  teacher  that  aims 
primarily  to  entertain.  What  follows  from  Dr.  Canby 
demonstrates  the  stalwartness  of  Lounsbury:  "His  exam- 
inations were  the  most  difficult  I  have  ever  seen  in  English 
literature.  For  his  classes  he  stood  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  for  intellectual  eminence.  He  was  the  thing  itself. 


sketches  of  the  life  and  works  of  Professor  Lounsbury,  see 
the  following  articles,  several  of  which  were  suggested  to  me  by 
Professor  Albert  S.  Cook:  (1)  "Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury,"  an 
unsigned  sketch,  to  which  is  appended  a  brief  characterization  by 
President  Arthur  T.  Hadley,  in  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  Vol.  XXIV, 
1915,  p.  806;  (2)  "Tributes  to  Professor  Lounsbury,"  by  Professor 
W.  L.  Cross  and  by  Professor  W.  L.  Phelps,  ibidem,  p.  834;  (3) 
"Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury,  Scholar  and  Critic,"  by  Professor 
H.  A.  Beers,  ibidem,  pp.  857-858;  (4)  "Two  Tributes  to  Professor 
Lounsbury,"  by  Mr.  Norris  G.  Osborn  and  by  Professor  Henry  S. 
Canby,  ibidem,  pp.  858-859;  (5)  "Thomas  Raynesford  Lounsbury 
(1838-1915),"  by  Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  LIII,  1918,  pp.  831-840; 
(5)  the  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  Vol.  Ill,  1921, 
pp.  485-486,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Wolff;  and  (7)  "Who's  Who  in  America 
for  1914-1915  and  for  1915-1916. 
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It  was  not  so  much  what  he  said ;  for,  with  undergraduates, 
he  confined  himself  very  largely  to  the  minutiae  of  the  text, 
specializing  in  'allusions,'  insisting  upon  accuracy  rather 
than  upon  appreciation,  making  on  one  occasion  his  class 
learn  much  of  Dowden's  Shakespeare  primer  by  heart,  be- 
cause in  recitation  they  had  muddled  the  facts." 

All  the  memorialists  comment  upon  Lounsbury's  over- 
flowing wit  and  humor.  In  his  delightful  memorial  tribute 
to  Professor  Lounsbury  (I.e.,  pp.  831-840),  the  late  Profes- 
sor Barrett  Wendell  gives  a  striking  illustration  of  Louns- 
bury's thinly  veiled  sarcasm.  Says  Wendell  (I.e.,  p.  834)  : 
"Towards  the  close  of  an  unusually  restless  hour,  he 
(Lounsbury)  is  said  to  have  admonished  his  class  in  some 
such  words  as  these:  'You  must  stay  with  me  a  little 
longer.  I  have  a  few  more  pearls  to  cast  before  you.'  " 
And  many  a  teacher  has  derived  comfort  as  well  as  amuse- 
ment from  Lounsbury's  famous  bon  mot  (in  his  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  p.  7)  as  to  teachers,  'whom  extended 
experience  has  taught  to  view  with  prof  oundest  respect  the 
infinite  capability  of  the  human  mind  to  resist  the  intro- 
duction of  knowledge.'  But,  however  biting  his  sarcasm 
was  at  times,  as  a  rule,  we  are  told,  his  humor  was  genial. 

The  personality  of  Lounsbury  must  have  been  fascinating 
indeed.  His  conversational  powers  were  remarkable.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Wilbur  L.  Cross  (I.e.,  p.  834),  the  late 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  on  his  visit  to  Yale,  declared  that  it 
was  worth  a  trip  across  the  ocean  to  sit  down  with  Mr. 
Lounsbury  at  dinner.  Another  factor  noted  by  most  of 
those  that  have  written  about  Lounsbury  is  his  sturdy  man- 
liness. The  combination  of  noteworthy  and  admirable 
traits  in  the  man  has  been  happily  indicated  by  Professor 
W.  L.  Phelps  (I.e.,  p.  834)  :  "Personally,  he  (Professor 
Lounsbury)  was  irresistibly  attractive.  His  unaffected 
manliness,  his  spontaneous  and  ever  flowing  humor,  his 
ready  sympathy,  made  him  an  ideal  companion  and  friend. 
In  his  death  Yale  has  lost  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
sons ;  but  we  who  knew  him  intimately  miss  most  of  all  the 
man  we  loved." 
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Though  justly  distinguished  as  teacher  and  as  man, 
Lounsbury  was  even  more  distinguished  as  an  author.  His 
publications  include  an  edition  of  Chaucer's  Parlament  of 
Foules  (1877),  a  History  of  the  English  Language  (1879, 
revised  ed.  1894),  Studies  in  Chancer,  3  vols.  (1891),  The 
Standard  of  Pronunciation  in  English  (1904),  The 
Standard  of  Usage  in  English  (1908),  English  Spelling  and 
Spelling  Reform  (1909),  besides  several  works  on  Amer- 
ican and  English  Literature  (Cooper,  Warner,  Shakespeare, 
Browning,  and  Tennyson,  the  last  issued  posthumously). 
For  one  I  am  astounded  at  the  variety  and  the  volume  of 
publication  done  by  Professor  Lounsbury  in  addition  to  his 
teaching.  And  while  in  common  with  other  students  of  the 
English  language,  I  have  realized  some  of  the  shortcomings 
of  his  linguistic  works,  I  have  always  thought  his  History 
of  the  English  Language  a  most  useful  work,  and  his  Studies 
in  Chaucer  a  wonderful  storehouse  of  information,  a  trea- 
tise that,  despite  the  generous  praise  accorded  it  in  Europe 
and  in  America,  has  never  received  its  dues.  Having  said 
this  much,  I  must  add  that  it  has  always  been  a  mystery 
to  me  that  this  great  work  was  written  in  so  diffuse  a  style. 
But  as  Johnson  said  of  Goldsmith,  so  we  may  say  of 
Lounsbury :  "Let  not  his  frailties  be  remembered ;  he  was 
a  very  great  man."  In  attestation  of  this  fact,  he  received 
an  honorary  doctorate  from  Yale,  Harvard,  Aberdeen, 
Lafayette,  and  Princeton.  He  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  1896,  and  from 
its  foundation  he  was  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Letters. 

To  Massachusetts  belongs  the  honor  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  two  greatest  teachers  of  English  so  far 
produced  by  America.  The  first  of  these  to  be  noticed  by 
me,  Francis  Andrew  March,  was  born  at  Millbury,  Mass., 
October  25,  1825.  The  family  moved  to  Worcester,  Mass., 
three  years  later  (1828).  His  father  engaged  in  various 
occupations,  especially  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  cutlery, 
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for  which  workmen  had  to  be  imported  from  England.  De- 
frauded by  his  partner  and,  later,  the  victim  of  a  fire,  the 
father  lost  even  his  own  home. 

Young  March  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Worcester,  in  which  he  made  an  enviable  record  as  a  leader 
on  the  playground,  as  a  student,  and  as  an  indefatigable 
reader  of  the  best  books. 

By  the  help  of  an  Amherst  College  trustee  (the  Hon. 
Alfred  D.  Foster,  of  Worcester),  young  March  received 
"a  provision  of  $200  a  year  for  a  college  course  at  Amherst." 
He  entered  Amherst  at  fifteen,  in  1841 ;  and  again  led  his 
classmates  on  the  playground,  in  the  classroom,  and  on  the 
stage.  His  junior  oration  was  entitled  "Greatest  Happi- 
ness Philosophy;"  his  commencement  address,  "God  in 
Silence."  Besides  this,  he  delivered  the  valedictory  of  his 
class. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  his  Amherst  career,  March 
became  much  interested  in  the  study  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, largely  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  influence  of  Profes- 
sor William  Chancey  Fowler,  author  of  English  Grammar: 
The  English  Language  in  Its  Elements  and  Forms  (1st  ed., 
1850;  2nd  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged,  1858)  and  son-in-law 
of  the  lexicographer,  Noah  Webster;  and  March  was  con- 
siderably influenced  by  the  lexicographer,  also.  Professor 
Fowler,  it  should  be  added,  taught  Old  English  at  Amherst 
College15  as  early  as  1841,  if  not  before.  Although  no  ac- 
count can  be  given  of  the  lexicographic  efforts  of  Webster 
and  his  great  rival,  Joseph  Worcester,  I  must  state  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  Webster  pub- 
lished his  Grammatical  Institute  of  the  English  Language, 
in  three  parts:  (1)  the  famous  blue-back  Spelling  Book 
(1783),  of  which  "more  than  eighty  million  copies  are  said 
to  have  been  sold  before  1880  ;"16  (2)  a  Plain  and  Compre- 


15See  the  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  Vol.  Ill,  1921, 
p.  479. 

16See  the  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  Vol.  Ill,  1921, 
p.  475. 
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hensive  Grammar  (1784),  the  first  American  grammar  of 
English  exclusively;  and  (3)  a  Reader  (1785). 

For  ten  years  after  graduation  at  Amherst  in  1845,  March 
engaged  in  various  occupations.  He  taught  several  years 
in  high  schools  (Swanzy,  N.  H.,  and  Leicester,  Mass.)  ; 
at  the  latter  place  he  made  trial  of  teaching  English  classics 
as  the  Greek  and  Latin  masterpieces  were  taught.  For  two 
years  (1847-1849)  he  was  Tutor  at  Amherst;  and  in  1848 
he  took  the  M.A.  degree,  delivering  an  oration  on  "The  Re- 
lation of  the  Study  of  Jurisprudence  to  the  Origin  and 
Progress  of  the  Baconian  Philosophy,"  his  first  publication 
(in  the  New  Englander  for  October,  1848).  During  his 
vacations  he  studied  law,  and  for  two  years  (1850-1852)  he 
practiced  law.  Poor  health  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
law,  and  he  sought  restoration  to  strength  in  Cuba.  Then 
he  tried  teaching  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  for  three  years 
(1852-1855).  There  he  met,  among  his  pupils,  the  lady 
later  (1860)  to  become  his  wife,  Miss  Margaret  Mildred 
Stone  Conway  (a  sister  of  Moncure  D.  Conway).  There 
he  won  the  lasting  friendship  of  the  headmaster  of  the 
school,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George  Wilson  McPhail,17  who,  on 
going  to  Easton,  Pa.,  as  pastor  of  the  Brainard  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  seat  of  Lafayette  College,  was  instrumental  in 
having  a  Tutorship  in  Philosophy  and  English  combined 
offered  to  March  by  the  Lafayette  Trustees,  in  1855.  March 
was  then  thirty  years  old. 

The  remaining  fifty-six  years  of  his  life  (1855-1911) 18 
March  spent  in  the  most  devoted  service  to  Lafayette  Col- 
lege. Though  offered  positions  at  larger  and  wealthier 
institutions,  he  never  once  thought  of  leaving  Lafayette. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  his  connection  with  Lafayette 
March  taught  a  number  of  different  subjects  (Latin,  Greek, 
French,  German,  and  Botany).  For  a  number  of  years, 
too,  Professor  March  taught  Blackstone,  and  from  1875 
to  1877  he  was  "Lecturer  on  Constitutional  and  Public  Law 


"Dr.  McPhail  was  President  of  Lafayette  College  from  1857  to  1863. 
18Professor  March  retired  from  active  service  in  1906,  but  continued 
as  Emeritus  Professor  until  his  death  in  1911. 
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and  the  Roman  Law."  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  until 
near  the  close  of  his  career  he  taught  Political  Economy  and 
(after  1863)  Mental  Philosophy,  in  which  latter  field  he 
wrote  two  significant  articles.19  Despite  these  multifarious 
duties,  his  title,  given  in  1857,  was  merely  "Professor  of  the 
English  Language  and  Comparative  Philology."  The  only 
appropriate  comment  on  the  multiplicity  of  his  endeavors 
in  so  many  diverse  fields  of  learning  is  the  Biblical  "There 
were  giants  in  those  days." 

On  all  sides  Professor  March  was  accounted  a  truly  great 
teacher.  Indeed,  Professor  James  W.  Bright,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Professor  March's  English  sons,  declares: 
"On  this  subject  one  could  hardly  hope  to  say  anything  that 
would  not  promptly  be  declared  by  all  the  surviving  mem- 
bers of  his  classes  to  fall  short  of  the  full  truth."20  And 
wherein  that  greatness  lay  we  are  told  by  this  same  pupil 
(I.e.,  cxxvi)  :  "He  was  that  one  teacher  who,  above  all 
others,  left  the  most  significant  group  of  ineffaceable  im- 
pressions on  the  mind,  those  impressions  that  throughout 
life  serve  as  rallying-points  of  theoretic  thought  or  as 
germinal  centers  of  purposeful  action." 

We  have  incidentally  learned  that  in  his  earliest  years  of 
teaching  (at  Leicester  Academy,  about  1846),  young  March 
'made  trial  of  the  plan  of  teaching  English  classics  as  the 
Greek  and  Latin  masterpieces  were  taught.'  This  plan 
he  developed  in  later  years  in  his  Method  of  Philological 
Study  of  the  English  Language  (New  York,  1865),  a  work 
somewhat  modeled  upon  the  Method  of  Classical  Study 
(1861)  by  Dr.  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor,  Principal  of  Phillips 
Andover  Academy.  The  gist  of  this  plan  has  been  suc- 
cinctly stated  by  Professor  Bright  (I.e.,  p.  cxxviii)  :  "As  is 


19These  were  (1)  "On  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Theory  of  Percep- 
tion" and  (2)  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,"  which  were 
published  in  1860-1861,  and  made  March  acquainted  with  Dr.  James 
McCosh  (not  yet  come  to  America)  and  with  Victor  Cousin. 

20See  Professor  Bright's  "Address  in  Commemoration  of  Francis 
Andrew  March,  1825-1911,"  in  the  Publications  of  the  Modern 
Language  Association  of  America,  Vol.  XXIX,  1914,  pp.  cxvii-cxxxvii. 
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well  known,  Professor  March  gave  precision  and  depth  to 
the  methods  of  language-study  that  were  in  use  in  his 
earlier  years.  He  informed  the  method  with  the  spirit  of 
an  unwavering  confidence  in  rigid  discipline  in  minute 
details.  .  .  .  Every  detail,  even  of  very  familiar  facts,  is 
carried  along  in  a  current  of  profound  thought." 

Despite  the  incredible  amount  of  teaching  done  by  Pro- 
fessor March,  and  despite  the  fact  that  he  spent  fifty-six 
years  in  a  small  college,  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars 
and  investigators  that  America  has  produced  up  to  the 
present.  Time  forbids  my  giving  a  list  of  his  publications ; 
the  interested  may  find  a  nearly  complete  one  in  a  "Bibli- 
ography"2^ published  in  1895,  which  has  195  separate  en- 
tries. Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  edited  four  volumes  for  the 
"Douglas  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Writers,  for  Use  in 
Schools  and  College,"  of  which  series  he  was  editor-in-chief 
(1874-1877)  ;  that  he  contributed  largely  to  the  success 
of  the  Oxford  Dictionary  and  of  the  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Standard  Dictionary;  and  that  in  1870  he  published  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  Reader.  The 
grammar  was  the  crowning  achievement  of  his  life.  The 
full  title  runs  "A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Language,  in  which  its  forms  are  illustrated  by  those  of  the 
Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,  Old  Saxon,  Old  Friesic,  Old 
Norse,  and  Old  High  German."  Though  the  title  does  not 
suggest  it,  this  Grammar  takes  account  of  Syntax  as  well 
as  of  Phonology  and  Inflections.  A  great  performance  at 
any  time  and  place,  it  was  a  supreme  achievement  when 
we  consider  the  time  (1870)  and  the  circumstances  of  its 
production.  It  has  but  one  rival  among  American  studies 


21In  a  pamphlet  entitled  Addresses  in  Honor  of  Francis  A.  March, 
LL.D.,  L.H.D.  (Lafayette  Press,  Easton,  Pa.,  1895),  pp.  107-120. 
In  this  volume  there  is  a  "Biographical  Sketch"  by  Professor  Francis 
A.  March,  Jr.,  and  an  address  on  "Professor  March's  Contributions  to 
English  Scholarship"  by  Professor  James  W.  Bright,  and  several 
briefer  addresses.  The  gist  of  this  shorter  sketch  by  Professor  Bright 
has  been  incorporated  in  his  "Address  in  Commemoration  of  Francis 
Andrew  March,  1825-1911,"  to  which  frequent  reference  has  already 
been  made  by  me. 
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of  the  English  language, — Professor  F.  J.  Child's  Observa- 
tions upon  the  Language  of  Chaucer  (1862-1863).  It  gave 
Professor  March  and,  through  him,  America  notable  stand- 
ing among  the  scholars  of  the  old  world.  The  two  greatest 
Universities  of  England  bestowed  upon  him,  in  1896,  each 
an  honorary  doctorate,  Oxford  giving  him  the  D.C.L.  and 
Cambridge  the  Litt.D. 

And,  contrary  to  the  old  saying,  this  prophet  was  not 
without  honor  in  his  own  country.  As  we  have  incidentally 
stated,  many  honorable  teaching  posts  were  offered  Profes- 
sor March.  Princeton,  Amherst,  and  Columbia  awarded 
him  honorary  degrees.  He  was  twice  made  President  of  the 
American  Philological  Association  (1873-1874,  1895-1896) 
and,  also,  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America 
(1891-1893).  And  at  the  first  joint  meeting  of  these  two 
Associations  held  after  the  death  of  Professor  March  (on 
September  11,  1911),  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  December 
30,  1913,  the  most  noted  English  student  of  Dr.  March, 
Professor  James  Wilson  Bright,  of  the  JohnsHopkins  Uni- 
versity, delivered  a  nobly  discriminating  "Address  in  Com- 
memoration of  Francis  Andrew  March,  1825-1911."  To 
that  address  this  brief  sketch  is  deeply  indebted. 

The  second  distinguished  English  scholar  of  Massachu- 
setts, Francis  James  Child,  was  born  at  Boston,  February  1, 
1825,  the  third  in  a  family  of  eight  children.  His  father 
was  a  sail-maker.  Francis  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Boston,  first  the  English  High  School,  but  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Boston  Latin  High  School,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  headmaster  of  the  latter,  Mr.  Epes  Sargent  Dixwell. 
Having  met  young  Child  and  being  struck  with  his  extra- 
ordinary native  ability,  Mr.  Dixwell  advised  him  to  prepare 
for  Harvard  College,  and  helped  him  financially.  At  his 
first  opportunity  Child  repaid  this  money  with  interest.  In 
the  Boston  Latin  School  Child  stood  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

In  1842  Child  entered  Harvard  College.  He  stood  first  in 
the  Classics,  in  Mathematics,  and  in  English.  He  was  a 
voracious  reader  of  good  books.  On  graduating  with  the 
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B.A.  degree  in  1846,  he  was  chosen  Commencement  Orator 
by  his  class-mates. 

For  the  first  two  years  after  graduation  (1846-1848) 
Child  held  a  Tutorship  in  Mathematics  at  Harvard.  Then 
at  his  own  request  he  became  Tutor  in  History  and  Political 
Economy,  with  some  duties  in  English, — a  position  that  he 
held  for  one  year  (1848-1849). 

The  next  three  years  (1849-1851)  Child  was  on  leave  of 
absence  in  Europe.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
and  of  Goettingen  Philosophy,  the  Classics,  and  (chiefly) 
Germanic  Philology.  He  did  not  attempt  the  Ph.D.  degree, 
but  in  1854  Goettingen  conferred  that  degree  upon  him 
honoris  causa.  It  is  said  that  he  brought  back  from  Ger- 
many photographs  of  William  and  James  Grimm,  which  he 
ever  afterwards  kept  in  his  study. 

Immediately  on  his  return  from  Germany,  Mr.  Child  was 
made  Boylston  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Har- 
vard, which  position  he  held  for  twenty-five  years 
(1851-1876).  In  this  professorship  he  had  much  written 
work  to  supervise  and  to  criticise.  But  from  his  inaugura- 
tion as  professor  he  gave  some  work  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In 
1876,  however,  he  was  made  Professor  of  English,  was  re- 
lieved of  much  of  the  work  in  Rhetoric,  and  from  that  time 
forward  devoted  most  of  his  attention  to  historic  courses 
in  the  English  Language  (especially  in  Middle  English  and 
in  Spenser  and  Shakespeare).  For  many  years  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  English  and  of  the  Division 
of  Modern  Languages.  For  thirty  years  hand-running  he 
was  Secretary  of  the  Library  Council,  and  in  all  that  time 
he  was  absent  from  only  three  meetings.  During  his 
fiftieth  year  of  teaching  (1895-1896)  he  was  not  absent  from 
a  single  lecture.  He  was  busily  at  work  on  his  opus 
magnum  when  death  overtook  him  on  September  11,  1896. 

Despite  the  heavy  and  continuous  exactions  made  upon 
him  by  his  duties  as  teacher  and  administrator  Professor 
Child  carried  on  a  prodigious  amount  of  investigation  of  an 
unusually  high  order.  His  most  important  publications 
were  five  in  number. 
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The  first  of  these  works  was  entitled  "Four  Old  Plays\ 
Three  Interludes:  Thersytes,  Jack  Juggler,  and  Hey  wood's 
Pardoner  and  Frere:|and  Jocasta  a  Tragedy  by  Gascoigne 
and  Kinwelmarsh,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes) Cam- 
bridge, George  Nichols,  MDCCCXLVIII."  This  is  important 
because  it  was  Child's  first  published  work,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  and  because  it  forecast  the  accuracy  and  the 
urbanity  of  his  later  and  greater  efforts. 

Next  in  order  of  publication  came  "The  Poetical  Works 
of  Edmund  Spenser.  The  text  carefully  revised  and  illus- 
trated with  notes  original  and  selected,  by  Francis  J. 
Child,  Boston:  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  1855,  5  vols." 
This  work  appeared  in  a  series  the  general  editorship  of 
which  had  been  undertaken  by  Professor  Child  in  1852, — 
British  Poets.  In  his  sketch  of  Professor  Child  prefixed  to 
the  five-volume  edition  of  the  latter's  English  and  Scottish 
Popular  Ballads  (1898) ,  a  sketch  to  which  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment is  hereby  made,  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge22  thus 
speaks  of  Child's  Spenser:  "His  Life  of  Spenser  was  far 
better  than  any  previous  biography,  and  his  notes,  though 
brief,  were  marked  by  a  philological  exactness  to  which 
former  editions  could  not  pretend.  Altogether,  though 
meant  for  the  general  reader  and  therefore  sparingly  an- 
notated, Mr.  Child's  volumes  remain,  after  forty  years,  the 
best  edition  of  Spenser  in  existence." 

The  third  work,  Observation  on  the  Language  of 
Chaucer,  was  laid  before  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  on  June  3,  1862,  and  was  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  Vol.  VII,  Pt.  II,  pp.  445-502, 
Boston,  1863.  Light  upon  Chaucer's  language  and  versifi- 
cation had  been  long  and  sorely  needed.  Even  the  great 
John  Dryden,  venerator  though  he  was  of  Chaucer,  declared, 
in  the  "Preface"  to  his  "Fables,  Ancient  and  Modern:" 
"The  verse  of  Chaucer,  I  confess,  is  not  harmonious  to  us. 

22Professor  Kittredge  had  published  a  briefer  sketch  of  Professor 
Child  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  LXXVIII,  1896,  pp.  737-742. 
See,  too,  a  sketch  of  Child  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  in  the  Harvard 
Graduates'  Magazine,  Vol.  VI,  1897,  pp.  161-169. 
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...  It  were  an  easy  matter  to  produce  some  thousand  of 
his  verses,  which  are  lame  for  want  of  a  half  foot,  and 
sometimes  a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can 
make  otherwise", — a  view  unfortunately  adopted  by  many 
others.  Quite  the  opposite  is  the  view  of  James  Russell 
Lowell,  who,  in  My  Study  Windows  (p.  264),  declares  that 
Chaucer  was  "one  of  the  best  versifiers  that  ever  made 
English  trip  and  sing  with  a  gayety  that  seems  careless,  but 
where  every  foot  beats  time  to  the  tune  of  the  thought." 
What  has  brought  us  from  the  darkness  of  Dryden  to 
the  sunlight  of  Lowell  in  this  matter?  Chiefly  this  essay 
by  Professor  Child.  England's  great  Chaucerian  scholar, 
Walter  W.  Skeat  (in  his  The  Chaucer  Canon,  Oxford, 
199,  p.  29)  calls  this  work  of  Professor  Child  a  "wonderful 
essay,"  and  declares :  "Professor  Child  obtained  all  the  more 
important  results,  and  not  many  have  since  been  added." 
No  wonder,  then,  that  on  all  hands  this  monograph  has 
been  accounted  epoch-making,  and  that  it  is  almost  as 
authoritative  to-day  as  when  first  issued  some  sixty  years 
ago. 

Following  the  work  on  Chaucer  came  Observations  on 
the  Language  of  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis,  laid  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  January  9,  1866, 
and  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  Vol.  IX,  Pt. 
II,  pp.  265-513,  Boston,  1873.  This  monograph  is  a  pendant 
to  that  on  the  language  of  Chaucer.  Mr.  A.  J.  Ellis,  by 
permission  of  Professor  Child,  amalgamated  and  rearranged 
the  papers  on  Chaucer  and  on  Gower,  and  published  this 
condensed  presentation  in  Part  I  of  this  great  work  on 
Early  English  Pronunciation,  London,  1869,  pp.  343-397. 
This  republication  was  in  itself  a  unique  tribute  to  the 
worth  of  the  two  monographs. 

Last  and,  some  think,  most  important  of  all  we  have  The 
English  and  Scottish  Popular  Ballads,  Edited  by  Francis 
James  Child,  5  vols.,  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton, 
Mifflin,  and  Company,  1883-1898.  The  present  work  was 
the  outgrowth  of  an  earlier  work  edited  by  Professor  Child, 
namely,  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,  Selected  and  Edited 
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by  Francis  James  Child,  Boston,  1857-1858,  in  eight  small 
volumes.  This  earlier  work  was  based  largely  upon  works 
already  in  print,  but  it  at  once  superseded  all  previous  at- 
tempts in  the  same  field.  But  the  later,  definitive  work  of 
1883-1898  was  "to  include  every  obtainable  version  of  every 
extant  English  or  Scottish  ballad,  with  the  fullest  possible 
discussion  of  related  songs  or  stories  in  the  popular  litera- 
ture of  all  nations."  Of  necessity,  therefore,  manuscript  col- 
lections, public  and  private,  had  to  be  ransacked.  And, 
after  two  unsuccessful  efforts,  made  at  the  instance  of 
Professor  Child  (in  1860  or  1861  and  in  1864),  the  Percy 
MS.  was  published  under  the  editorship  of  Professor  J.  W. 
Hales  and  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  in  1867-1868;  and 
other,  less  noted  MSS.  were  gathered  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth.  And,  hand  in  hand  with  this  manuscript-hunt- 
ing, went  Professor  Child's  search  for  the  history  and  the 
foreign  relations  of  each  piece  to  be  included  in  his  collec- 
tion, in  the  carrying  out  of  which  plan  he  collected  at 
Harvard  a  special  Library  of  Folklore  (particularly  of  bal- 
lads) numbering  7,000  volumes.  How  laborious  and  pains- 
taking he  was  in  executing  his  plan  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  write  the  history  of  a  single  ballad 
Professor  Child  "was  sometimes  forced  to  examine  hundreds 
of  books  in  perhaps  a  dozen  different  languages."  In  1894, 
in  the  Advertisement  to  the  Ninth  Part,  he  reported  that 
the  three  hundred  and  five  numbers  of  his  collection  "com- 
prised the  whole  extant  mass  of  this  traditional  material, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  single  ballad."  He  was  at 
work  on  the  final  (Tenth)  Part  of  this  crowning  work  when 
he  died,  at  Boston,  on  September  11,  1896. 

These  works  speak  for  themselves.  They  have  made  the 
name  of  Child  one  to  be  revered  by  lovers  of  learning  the 
world  over. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  life-long  devotion  to  linguistic 
work  atrophies  the  imagination.  Not  so  with  Professor 
Child.  On  this  point  his  most  distinguished  pupil  and, 
later,  his  successor,  Professor  George  Lyman  Kittredge, 
thus  writes  (I.e.,  p.  xxix)  :  "Nothing  could  surpass  the 
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scientific  exactness  of  his  methods  and  the  unwearied  dili- 
gence with  which  he  conducted  his  researches.  No  possible 
source  of  information  could  elude  him;  no  book  or  manu- 
script was  too  voluminous  or  too  unpromising  for  him  to 
examine  on  the  chance  of  its  containing  some  fact  that  might 
correct  or  supplement  his  material,  even  in  the  minutest 
point.  Yet  these  qualities  of  enthusiastic  accuracy  and 
thoroughness,  admirable  as  they  undoubtedly  were,  by  no 
means  dominated  him.  They  were  always  at  the  command 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  his  genius, — sagacity,  acumen, 
and  a  kind  of  sympathetic  and  imaginative  power  in  which 
he  stood  almost  alone  among  recent  scholars." 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  a  great  investigator 
is  likely  to  slight  his  teaching,  to  lose  touch  with  students 
and  colleagues.  Not  so  with  Professor  Child.  Witness  this 
statement  of  Professor  Kittredge  (I.e.,  p.  xxix)  :  "With 
astonishing  erudition,  which  nothing  seemed  to  have  es- 
caped, he  united  an  infectious  enthusiasm  and  a  power  of 
lucid  and  fruitful  exposition  that  made  him  one  of  the 
greatest  of  teachers,  and  a  warmth  and  openness  of  heart 
that  won  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him." 

So  much  for  the  great  pioneers  in  our  field.  Time  allows 
but  a  few  words  as  to  the  subsequent  history  of  the  teaching 
of  the  English  Language  in  America. 

Of  the  English  influence  emanating  from  the  Virginia 
colleges,  much  has  been  said  already.  The  Virginia 
pioneers  (Schele  De  Vere,  Klipstein,  Sims,  and  Price)  had 
worthy  successors  in  James  M.  Garnett,  James  Albert 
Harrison,  William  M.  Baskervill,  John  Bell  Henneman,  and 
William  Peterfield  Trent, — whose  influence  as  teachers  and 
authors  is  well  known. 

The  influence  of  Professor  Francis  A.  March  was  con- 
tinued through  the  life  and  works  of  his  most  distinguished 
English  pupil,  James  Wilson  Bright,  Professor  of  English 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  About  fifty-nine  doctors 
of  philosophy  with  English  as  the  major  have  graduated 
under  Professor  Bright.  Their  theses  have  been  partly  in 
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linguistic  fields  and  partly  in  literary  fields.  Some  of  them 
have  been  pronounced  enduring  contributions  to  knowledge. 
These  doctors  are  occupying  posts  of  honor  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union.  Were  this  lecture  not  devoted  primarily  to 
the  great  leaders  of  the  past,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
sketch  in  detail  Professor  Bright's  services  to  the  world  of 
scholarship.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  is  still  at  work,23 
I  must  say  that,  when  history  shall  have  assigned  him  his 
niche,  he  will  be  in  the  company  of  March  and  of  Child. 

The  influences  emanating  from  Professor  Child  are  too 
diverse  and  too  multifarious  for  brief  summation.  One 
can  only  say  that  much  of  the  best  work  done  in  Middle 
English  (especially  in  Chaucer  and  in  the  Ballads)  and  in 
Modern  English  is  directly  traceable  to  the  instruction  of 
Professor  Child;  and  that  his  former  pupils  are  directing 
spirits  at  Harvard  and  at  many  institutions  second  only 
to  Harvard.  It  will  not  seem  invidious,  however,  to 
mention,  among  Professor  Child's  disciples  in  English, 
two  men  that  did  yeoman's  service  in  furthering  the  historic 
study  of  English,  namely,  Francis  B.  Gummere,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Haverford  College,  author  of  a  charm- 
ing book  on  the  life  of  our  Teutonic  forefathers  (Germanic 
Origins,  A  Study  in  Primitive  Culture,  1892),  of  a  pene- 
trating treatise  on  The  Beginnings  of  Poetry  (1901),  and 
of  the  best  English  translation  of  Beowulf  (The  Oldest 
English  Epic,  1909)  ;  and  Horace  Howard  Furness,  editor 
of  the  great  Variorum  Shakespeare  (1871-1912).  And 
many  will  agree  that  there  is  still  living  and  in  active 
service  one  of  his  pupils  that  we  may  justly  place  beside 
Child  himself, — George  Lyman  Kittredge,  Professor  of  Eng- 
lish in  Harvard  University. 

Though  they  are  still  living,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  two  other  men  that  have  added  luster  to  Amer- 
ican scholarship,  especially  in  the  field  of  Old  English.  Dr. 
Albert  S.  Cook,  Professor  Emeritus  of  English  at  Yale 


23Since   this    statement   was   written,    Dr.    Bright   has   been   made 
Emeritus  Professor  of  English  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
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University,  has  not  only  guided  a  large  number  of  doctors 
in  English,  and  edited  the  Yale  Studies  in  English,  but  he 
has  himself  given  definitive  editions  of  several  Anglo- 
Saxon  poems.  And  Dr.  Friedrich  Klaeber,  Professor  of 
English  and  Comparative  Philology  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  has  recently  published  an  edition  of  Beowulf  that 
has  received  unstinted  praise  from  Old  English  scholars 
the  world  over.  The  result  of  twenty  years  of  study,  it  is 
among  the  few  really  epoch-making  works  in  the  field 
of  Old  English. 

In  the  next  lecture  I  shall  consider  the  Present-day  Atti- 
tude toward  the  Historic  Study  of  the  Mother-tongue. 


THE   PRESENT-DAY  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE 
HISTORIC  STUDY  OF  THE  MOTHER-TONGUE 

BY  MORGAN  CALLAWAY,  JR. 

In  my  former  lecture  I  gave  a  rapid  survey  of  the  work 
done  in  the  past  in  the  Historic  Study  of  the  Mother-tongue 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  present  lecture,  I  shall  attempt 
briefly  to  indicate  the  Present-day  Attitude  Toward  the  His- 
toric Study  of  the  Mother-tongue,  especially  on  the  lin- 
guistic side. 

Beyond  question  much  excellent  work  is  being  done  in 
the  study  of  the  English  Language.  More  colleges  are 
offering  courses  in  Old  and  Middle  English  than  ever  be- 
fore; and  these  courses  are  being  attended,  not  as  largely 
as  they  should  be,  but  somewhat  more  liberally  than  hither- 
to. New  text-books  are  appearing  for  these  earlier  periods, 
such  as  Moore  and  Knott's  The  Elements  of  Old  English 
(Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1919)  ;  Moore's  Historical  Outlines 
of  English  Phonology  and  Middle  English  Grammar  (Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  1919),  and  the  revised  version  of  the 
preceding,  Moore's  Historical  Outlines  of  English  Phonol- 
ogy and  Morphology  (Middle  English  and  Modern  English) 
(Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1925)  ;  Wright's  An  Elementary 
Old  English  Grammar  (Oxford,  1923)  ;  Wright's  An  Ele- 
mentary Middle  English  Grammar  (Oxford,  1923)  ;  E.  E. 
Wardale's  Old  English  Grammar  (New  York,  1922) ;  Joseph 
Hall's  Selections  from  Early  Middle  English  (1130-1250), 
2  vols.  (Oxford,  1920)  ;  Kenneth  Sisam's  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury Verse  and  Prose  (Oxford,  1921)  ;  Richard  Jordan's 
Handbuch  der  Mittelenglischen  Grammatik,  1.  Teil:  Laut- 
lehre  (Heidelberg,  1925)  ;  and  two  epoch-making  editions  of 
Beowulf,  the  first  by  Professor  R.  W.  Chambers  (Cambridge 
University  Press,  1914)  and  the  second  by  Professor 
Friedrich  Klaber  (Boston,  1922). 

Again,  historical  grammars  covering  the  modern  as  well 
as  the  earlier  epochs  are  being  issued  from  time  to  time. 
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As  to  text-books  of  this  nature,  Professor  0.  F.  Emerson, 
we  are  told,  is  revising  his  useful  History  of  the  English 
Language;  and  Professor  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Wright  an- 
nounce an  Historical  English  Grammar  that  is  shortly  to 
appear. 

Larger  undertakings  of  a  similar  nature  have  either  re- 
cently been  completed  or  are  nearing  completion.  Here  I 
would  mention  Professor  H.  C.  Wyld's  The  Historical  Study 
of  the  Mother-Tongue  (London,  1906)  ;  Professor  J.  E. 
Wells's  A  Manual  of  the  Writings  in  Middle  English  (1050- 
1400)  (New  Haven,  1916),  with  its  two  Supplements  (1919, 
1923)  ;  Professor  Carleton  Brown's  Register  of  Middle 
English  Religious  and  Didactic  Verse  (Part  I,  1916;  Part 
II,  1920),  and  his  Religious  Lyrics  of  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
tury (1924)  ;  Dr.  Karl  Luick's  Historische  Grammatik  der 
Englischen  Sprache  (Leipzig,  1914 — ),  still  in  process  of 
publication ;  Professor  Rene  Huchon's  Histoire  de  la  Langue 
Anglaise,  Tome  I.  Des  Origines  a  la  Conquete  Normande 
(Paris,  1923) .  Ewald  Fliigel's  great  Chaucer  Dictionary  is 
soon  to  be  completed  by  Professor  J.  S.  P.  Tatlock,  formerly 
of  Leland  Stanford,  now  of  Harvard.  And  a  syndicate  of 
American  scholars  is  planning  a  new  Middle  English  Dic- 
tionary, under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Clark  S.  North- 
up,  of  Cornell  University.  Again,  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Kennedy, 
of  Leland  Stanford,  has  in  hand  a  sorely  needed  Bibliog- 
raphy of  Old  English.  Besides  all  this,  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  the  Scottish  Text  Society,  etc.,  continue  their 
invaluable  work  in  Europe.  The  Review  of  English  Studies, 
"A  Quarterly  Journal  of  English  Literature  and  the  Eng- 
lish Language,"  has  been  launched  in  Great  Britain  within 
the  past  few  months.  In  America  almost  every  year  some 
college  begins  the  publication  of  a  bulletin  devoted  to 
Studies  in  English;  and  quite  recently  a  national  Shake- 
speare Society  has  been  formed. 

Another  encouraging  feature  is  this:  historic  study,  de- 
tailed historic  study,  is  being  given  to  the  language  of  the 
Modern  Period  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  older  periods.  Wit- 
ness Professor  Wilhelm  Horn's  Historische  Neuenglische 
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Grammatik  (Strassburg,  1908 — ),  still  in  process  of  com- 
pletion; Professor  Henry  Cecil  Wyld's  A  History  of  Mod- 
ern Colloqual  English  (London,  1920)  and  his  Studies  in 
English  Rhymes  from  Surrey  to  Pope  (London,  1923)  ; 
Professor  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Wright's  An  Elementary  His- 
torical New  English  Grammar  (Oxford,  1924)  ;  and  A 
Modern  English  Grammar  (two  volumes  already  issued, 
Heidelberg,  1909,  1914)  by  Professor  Otto  Jespersen,  of 
the  University  of  Copenhagen ;  G.  P.  Krapp's  Modern  Eng- 
lish: Its  Growth  and  Present  Use  (New  York,  1909)  and 
his  Pronunciation  of  Standard  English  in  America  (New 
York,  1919)  ;  Gilbert  M.  Tucker's  American  English  (New 
York,  1921)  ;  H.  L.  Mencken's  The  American  Language:  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Development  of  English  m  the  United 
States  (1st  ed.,  New  York,  1919;  3rd  ed.,  revised  and  en- 
larged, 1923)  ;  J.  S.  Kenyon's  American  Pronunciation 
(Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1924).  And,  in  Great  Britain,  ac- 
cording to  The  Teaching  of  English  in  England,  Being  the 
Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  Appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  Inquire  into  the 
Position  of  English  in  the  Educational  System  of  England 
(New  York,  1922,  p.  29),  the  teaching  of  grammar  "must 
be  closely  allied  with  phonetics,  since  the  first  fact  to  be 
learnt  about  language  is  that  it  is  composed  of  sounds,  and 
since  there  are  some  grammatical  notions  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  convey  without  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols." 
Mr.  H.  E.  Palmer  has  just  published  A  Grammar  of  Spoken 
English  on  a  Strictly  Phonetic  Basis  (W.  Heffer,  Cam- 
bridge, England,  1924).  Of  less  importance,  but  worthy 
of  consideration  are  H.  Poutsma's  A  Grammar  of  Late 
Modern  English,  2  vols.  (Groningen,  1904-1905)  ;  E. 
Kruisinga's  A  Grammar  of  Present-day  English,  3  vols. 
(Utrecht,  1909,  1911,  1912)  ;  G.  Kriiger's  Syntax  der  Eng- 
lischen  Sprache  (3  vols.,  Lepzig,  1914-1915)  ;  G.  Wendt's 
Syntax  des  Heutigen  Englisch  (2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1911, 
1914)  ;  and  Max  Deutschbein's  System  der  Neuenglischen 
Syntax  (Cothen,  1917). 
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Once  more,  some  of  the  works  dealing  specifically  with 
English  have  led  their  authors  to  produce  notable  works 
in  general  linguistics.  Such  is  especially  true  of  Professor 
Otto  Jespersen,  who,  in  addition  to  his  specifically  English 
works,  already  mentioned,  has  recently  published  two  great 
works  dealing  with  language  in  general:  (1)  Language: 
Its  Nature,  Development,  and  Origin  (New  York,  1922) 
and  (2)  The  Philosophy  of  Grammar  (London,  1924). 

In  a  word,  much  excellent  work  is  being  done  in  the 
teaching  and  in  the  investigation  of  the  English  Language 
in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  But  that  certain  dan- 
gers are  threatening  language-work  in  our  schools  from 
the  high  schools  through  the  universities,  I  have  been  con- 
vinced against  my  will.  Indeed,  a  few  years  back  I  found 
myself  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  much  like  that  of  Douglas 
Jerrold  on  his  first  attempting  to  read  Sordello.  While  re- 
covering from  an  illness,  Jerrold  picked  up  Sordello,  and 
began  to  read.  Says  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  in  his  Robert 
Browning,  p.  34 :  "No  sooner  had  he  [Jerrold]  done  so  than 
he  turned  deadly  pale,  put  down  the  book,  and  said,  'My 
God!  I'm  an  idiot.  My  health  is  restored,  but  my  mind's 
gone.  I  can't  understand  two  consecutive  lines  of  an  Eng- 
lish poem.'  He  then  summoned  his  family  and  silently  gave 
the  book  into  their  hands,  asking  for  their  opinion  on  the 
poem;  and  as  the  shadow  of  perplexity  gradually  passed 
over  their  faces,  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  went  to 
sleep."  Now,  at  the  time  referred  to,  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  in  my  beloved  class  in  English  4,  The  History 
of  the  English  Language,  as  had  been  my  wont  for  years, 
I  asked  a  few  fundamental  questions  about  the  syntax  of 
Modern  English ;  and,  as  usual,  received  from  a  few  of  the 
students  excellent  answers.  But  what  was  quite  unusual, 
many  of  the  students  gave  answers  far  from  correct.  I 
reasoned,  however,  that  this  might  have  been  an  off-year 
in  English  4;  so  I  should  suspend  judgment  for  another 
session.  For  two  or  three  years  following,  little,  if  any, 
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improvement  was  shown  in  the  knowledge  of  Modern  Eng- 
lish syntax.  And  I  became  almost  desperate.  Had  the 
cards  been  unwittingly  stacked  against  me  by  fate  in  the 
making  up  of  my  classes  in  English  4?  Or  had  my  hand 
lost  what  little  cunning  it  might  have  had  in  earlier  days? 
Almost  hopeless,  I  chanced  to  attend  the  Modern  Language 
Association  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  the  spring  of  1920.  There 
I  conferred  with  English  teachers  from  many  different 
states  in  the  Union;  and  I  found  that  my  experience  had 
been  substantially  duplicated  in  each  of  these  states.  Each 
teacher  interrogated  declared  that,  on  the  average,  his  stu- 
dents knew  far  less  English  grammar  than  those  of  ten 
or  twelve  years  previous.  On  learning  this,  I  did  not  go 
to  sleep,  but  I  did  heave  a  sigh  of  relief,  realizing  most 
keenly  that  misery  loves  company,  especially  when  that  com- 
pany is  distinguished. 

On  returning  home,  I  took  into  my  confidence  the  pro- 
fessors of  foreign  languages,  especially  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
They  immediately  assented  to  the  thesis  that  there  had  been 
a  grave  slump  in  grammar,  both  ancient  and  modern. 


As  to  this  slump  in  the  handling  of  language  I  wish  to 
introduce  three  witnesses  that  are  not  language  teachers. 
One  is  a  North  Carolina  physician,  Dr.  H.  A.  Royster,  of 
Raleigh,  brother  to  Dr.  James  Finch  Royster,  formerly 
Professor  of  English  in  the  University  of  Texas.  The  sec- 
ond is  an  anonymous  don  of  Oxford  University,  England. 
And  the  third  is  the  distinguished  president  of  one  of  our 
largest  American  universities  and,  what  is  more  signifi- 
cant, a  life-long  student  of  educational  and  philosophical 
problems,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  President  of  Columbia 
University. 

In  addressing  the  State  Medical  Association  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1923,  Dr.  H.  A.  Royster,  among  other  deliver- 
ances, used  these  wise  words  concerning  the  necessity  of 
linguistic  training  for  the  physician  (as  given  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  Latin  Leaflet,  No.  7,  February,  1923)  : 
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"Make  no  mistake  about  culture.  Culture  is  refinement, 
accuracy,  poise,  resourcefulness ;  it  is  not  effeminacy,  weak- 
ness, conventionalism,  impracticability.  We  have  been  get- 
ting too  far  away  from  the  humanities,  from  classical  edu- 
cation, from  academic  scholarship,  if  you  please.  In  the 
quest  of  science — and  there  is  no  nobler  pursuit — we  have 
set  up  utilitarian  courses,  called  pre-medical  and  certainly 
premeditated,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  to  a  minimum 
all  those  things  which  do  not  bear  directly  on  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  swelling  to  a  maximum  those  that  are  con- 
cerned in  the  material  things  of  medicine.  In  this  we  have 
left  out  the  very  bed-rocks  of  learning:  the  capacity  to  in- 
terpret the  phenomena  and  the  power  to  express  the  find- 
ings.* If  the  average  trained  laboratory  worker  in  our 
country  to-day  has  any  weakness,  it  is  his  inability  to  con- 
vey his  ideas,  to  put  down  what  he  has  done,  to  express  his 
results  in  terms  clear  and  terse.  Generally  his  work  sur- 
passes his  words.  And  it  is  not  the  misfortune  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  of  the  plan  which  essays  to  substitute  scientific 
research  for  sound  scholarship;  to  get  the  one  without  the 
other,  when  we  may  have  both.  It  is  the  common  failing 
of  the  later  generation  of  medical  men  that  they  do  not 
write  so  lucidly  or  think  so  accurately  as  those  just  before 
them.  There  are,  of  course,  numerous  and  notable  excep- 
tions. But  the  observation  is  probably  correct,  and  its  ex- 
planation lies  in  the  small  stress  placed  on  actual  scholar- 
ship required  of  one  entering  the  profession  of  medicine. 

"We  are  living  in  an  age  of  inaccuracy.  We  are  inaccu- 
rate in  thought,  in  speech,  in  spelling,  in  writing.^  We 
know  a  great  deal;  but  do  we  know  anything  very  well? 
Short  cuts  and  practical  preparation  are  the  order  of  the 
day.  Language,  the  only  medium  through  which  thoughts 
are  given  out,  has  been  almost  forgotten."1 

The  Oxford  don  is  speaking  of  the  Rhodes  scholars  sent 
by  America  to  Oxford  (quoted  from  Professor  C.  M.  Gay- 
ley's  Idols  of  Education,  New  York,  1910,  p.  44)  :  "The 


1The  italics  are  mine. — Morgan  Callaway,  Jr. 
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American  student  is,  with  few  exceptions,  deficient  in  his 
own  language,  spoken  or  written ;  and  has  but  the  smatter- 
ing of  any  other." 

In  his  Annual  Report  for  the  session  of  1924-1925,  Presi- 
dent Butler  thus  expresses  himself  concerning,  among 
other  things,  the  deficiencies  in  our  present  linguistic  attain- 
ments : — 

"To  starve  youth  by  depriving  it  of  intellectual  and  moral 
nourishment  and  to  cripple  and  disable  it  by  depriving  it 
of  the  discipline  of  experience,  are  among  the  newest  and 
most  popular  forms  of  cruelty  that  have  been  devised  to 
make  education  impossible. 

"The  results  are  apparent  on  every  hand.  Much  of  the 
spoken  English  of  both  teachers  and  taught  would  affright 
even  the  venerable  Bede,2  who  was  accustomed  to  simple 
beginnings. 

"The  ability  to  read  has  well-nigh  disappeared  if  the 
reading  be  serious,  instructive,  or  ennobling;  the  ability  to 
write,  so  far  as  it  exists  at  all,  delights  to  manifest  itself  in 
forms  of  exceptional  crudeness  and  vulgarity;2  and  the 
ability  to  perform  the  simplest  mathematical  operations  is, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  confined  to  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics. Algebra  and  geometry  are  as  unfamiliar  as  the 
laws  of  Manu. 

"The  state  of  good  manners,  which  are  the  instinctive 
mark  of  good  breeding  and  sound  discipline,  may  be  ob- 
served and  estimated  in  any  public  place." 

Are  these  severe  strictures  by  the  laymen  borne  out  by 
the  testimony  of  teachers,  particularly  of  the  teachers  of 
English?  Let  the  answer  be  deduced  from  these  facts,  as 
given  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Ward,  English  master  in  the  Taft  School, 
Watertown,  Connecticut,  in  a  clever  article  entitled  "Pok- 
ing Fun  at  Grammar"  (Scribner's  Magazine,  February, 
1922)  :  "Six  years  ago  Professor  [Hollo  W.]  Brown 


2The  italics  are  mine. — Morgan  Callaway,  Jr. 
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organized  the  administering  of  a  simple  test  to  all  the  col- 
lege freshmen  who  matriculated  that  fall  in  Indiana;  only 
half  of  them  knew  the  difference  between  one  sentence  and 
two  sentences.  Two  years  ago  the  same  kind  of  test  was 
applied  to  the  freshmen  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
after  they  had  been  in  residence  a  month ;  not  a  third  could 
distinguish  between  a  whole  sentence  and  a  fraction  of  a 
sentence.  Seven  years  ago  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  (to  which  only  college  graduates  are 
admitted)  announced  that  only  a  fifth  of  the  theses  sub- 
mitted by  students  would  receive  a  passing  grade  if  marked 
as  freshman  composition.  This  year  Yale  tells  us  in  print 
that  a  sixth  of  its  freshman  class  are  illiterate."  Thinking 
that  possibly  Mr.  Ward's  account  of  the  English  situation 
might  have  been  a  bit  extreme,  I  have  taken  the  pains  to 
read  carefully  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Manchester's  statement3  as 
to  the  Wisconsin  University  test  set  by  himself  and  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Ward,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  the  lat- 
ter's  statement  to  the  effect  "that  among  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish the  knowledge  of  grammar  was  never  so  slight  as  at 
present,  that  in  the  schools  there  was  never  so  little  gram- 
mar taught  as  now."8a  Quite  in  keeping  with  this  is  the 


3Published  in  The  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Bul- 
letin, Vol.  XIII,  February,  1921. 

3aSince  the  present  lecture  was  delivered,  fresh  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Ward's  assertion  has  come  to  hand.  In  the  Educational  Review 
(New  York)  for  September,  1925,  Mr.  S.  E.  Rogers,  a  graduate  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  formerly  Instructor  in  English  in 
that  institution  and  now  Instructor  in  English  in  the  Georgia  School 
of  Technology,  in  an  article  with  the  Pickwickian  title,  "Eliminate 
Literature  from  the  High  School,"  depicts  the  situation  with  reference 
to  grammar  in  Georgia.  "Each  year,"  says  he,  "the  college  teacher 
of  Freshmen  English  experiences  anew  the  feeling  of  dismay  caused 
by  the  utter  and  unpremeditated  ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  students 
of  all  things  pertaining  to  grammar  and  syntax.  He  is  agreeably 
surprised  if  half  of  his  class  can  point  out  the  subject  of  a  complex 
sentence;  he  is  astonished  if  the  same  number  can  distinguish  between 
a  phrase  and  a  clause;  and  he  feels  that  the  spirit  of  fair  play  forbids 
any  question  concerning  adjectives  and  adverbs."  Once  more,  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  Southern  State  Universities  east  of  the  Mississippi 
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lament  by  President  H.  S.  Pritchett,  of  the  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  in  his  Annual  Re- 
port for  1924,  over  "the  lack  of  thinking  ability  among  the 
high-school  and  college  graduates." 

Having  been  convinced  that  a  great  slump  had  occurred 
in  language-study  in  school  and  in  society,  I  set  about  try- 
ing to  discover  the  cause  of  this  slump.  The  causes  seem 
to  have  been  varied. 

First,  I  asked  my  students  in  English  4  what  in  their 
opinions  accounted  for  their  deplorable  ignorance  as  to 
the  elements  of  English  syntax.  Some  said  that  they  had 
started  to  school  late  in  life,  and  had  never  caught  up 
despite  having  had  some  good  teachers  of  grammar.  Some 
by  their  conversation  as  well  as  by  their  composition  showed 
that  they  had  come  from  homes  without  books  and  without 
taste.  Some  of  the  most  mature,  who  had  been  teachers  in 
large  towns,  declared  that  their  superintendents  frowned 
upon,  if  they  did  not  forbid,  the  teaching  (at  least,  the 
formal  teaching)  of  grammar.  And  I  asked  myself,  "Why 
should  one  frown  on  language-teaching,  especially  one 
whose  position  makes  him  the  chief  adviser  of  his  commu- 
nity in  matters  educational?" 


River,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1924-1925,  gave  a  Grammar 
Test  to  its  298  Freshmen,  and  only  55  of  that  number  passed  the 
examination.  How  simple  the  test  was  may  be  judged  from  these 
typical  questions,  and  how  appalling  the  ignorance  from  the  number 
of  students  giving  the  correct  answer:  Recognition  of  Sentences,  33; 
Recognition  of  Independent  and  Dependent  Clauses,  32;  Parsing  of 
Noun  Clause,  Gerund,  and  Predicate  Nominative,  2;  Recognition  of 
Errors  in  Grammatical  Agreement,  Case  of  Pronouns,  Comma  Blunder, 
Parallel  Structure,  2.  The  report  of  this  Test  has  not  been  published, 
but  only  mimeographed;  hence  I  have  not  felt  free  to  give  the  name 
of  the  University  concerned.  But  that  this  institution  is  struggling 
heroically  with  its  problem  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  has  set 
up  a  Sub-freshman  Class  in  English,  not  surreptitiously  but  in  broad 
day-light. 
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Possibly  some  of  these  superintendents  thought  of  gram- 
marians as  did  the  Greek  epigrammatist  who  called  gram- 
marians "corner-hummers."4  Possibly  some  of  these  super- 
intendents were  akin  to  Jack  Cade,  whose  vehement  re- 
proach of  Lord  Say  will  be  recalled  (II  Henry  VI,  iv,  vii, 
41-45)  :  "It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men 
about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such 
abominable  words  as  no  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear." 
Or,  perchance,  they  were  akin  to  Dogberry,  who  was  of 
the  opinion  (Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  III,  iii,  15-17)  that 
"to  be  a  well-favoured  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune;  but  to 
write  and  read  comes  by  nature." 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  Jack  Cades  and  the  Dogberrys 
who  manifest  a  distrust  of  language-study.  One  of  the 
most  important  committees  that  have  in  recent  years 
studied  the  English  curriculum,  namely,  that  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Hon.  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher,  to  inquire  into  the  Position  of  English  in  the  Edu- 
cational System  of  England,  published  in  1922  under  the 
title  The  Teaching  of  English  in  England,  seems  to  range 
itself  on  the  side  of  Jack  Cade,  for  the  Committee  asserts 
that  language  and  literature  were  divorced  by  the  Early 
English  scholars  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. That  I  may  be  entirely  just  to  the  Committee,  I  quote 
its  own  statement,  as  given  on  pp.  216-217  of  the  work  just 
named : — 

"From  the  above  retrospect  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study 
of  the  English  language,  in  its  earliest  form  of  Anglo-Saxon, 
considerably  preceded  that  of  English  literature  in  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  that  from  the  Elizabethan  period  on- 
wards there  were  intermittent  endeavours  to  promote  it. 
Those  who  were  attracted  to  it  were  influenced  by  religious, 
literary,  or  historical  interests,  and  they  did  not  pursue  the 
subject  on  narrow  and  rigidly  philological  lines. 

"But  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was 
a  new  orientation  of  the  study,  and  it  was  diverted  into 

4See  Gildersleeve's  "Grammar  and  Aesthetics,"  in  his  Essays  and 
Studies  (Baltimore,  1890),  p.  156. 
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fresh  channels.5  The  scholars  who  chiefly  influenced  the 
examinations  in  English  of  the  University  of  London  and 
the  Cambridge  Modern  and  Mediaeval  Tripos,  and  some- 
what later  the  Oxford  Final  Honour  School  of  English 
Language  and  Literature,  had  either  been  trained  in  Ger- 
many or  were  under  the  influence  of  German  educational 
ideals  and  methods.  In  their  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  they 
divorced  language  from  literature  and  history  and  devoted 
their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  philology  and  phonet- 
ics. Hence  they  tended  to  alienate  from  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish all  but  the  small  body  whose  interests  and  outlook  were 
scientific  rather  than  literary,  and  who  handled  linguistic 
problems  in  the  spirit  of  the  chemist  or  the  physicist."5 

Scholars  will  at  once  notice  that  the  term  philological  is 
by  the  Committee  used  in  the  narrower  and  less  common 
sense  of  linguistic,  whereas  in  its  more  usual  and  liberal 
sense  philology  covers  literature  as  well  as  language.  This 
error  is  well  stated  by  Professor  Skeat,  in  a  passage  quoted 
by  Professor  R.  W.  Chambers,  in  his  brilliant  inaugural 
lecture,  Concerning  Certain  Great  Teachers  of  the  English 
Language  (London,  1923),  p.  15:  "As  to  the  charge  some- 
times made  against  philologists,  that  they  have  no  real  love 
for  literature  ...  it  is  all  pure  assumption  cunningly  put 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  decrying  philology.  The  phil- 
ologist, on  the  contrary,  has  the  larger  view,  and  can  see 
the  value  both  of  the  language  and  the  ideas :  but  there  are 
some  critics  who  care  nothing  for  the  language,  and  prefer 
to  regard  our  great  masters  with  but  one  eye."  The  mat- 
ter has  been  put  even  more  patly  by  Professor  Albert  S. 
Cook,  of  Yale,  in  his  address  on  "The  Province  of  English 
Philology"  (The  Higher  Study  of  English,  Boston,  1906, 
p.  21)  :  "The  ideal  philologist  is  at  once  antiquary,  palaeog- 
rapher, grammarian,  lexicologist,  expounder,  critic,  histo- 
rian of  literature,  and,  above  all,  lover  of  humanity." 

But,  ignoring  this  error  as  to  the  words  philology  and 
philological,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  the  charge  is  true 


5The  italics  are  mine. — Morgan  Callaway,  Jr. 
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that  the  teachers  of  Old  English  and  Middle  English  in 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  indifferent 
to  literature.  Professor  Chambers,  in  the  aforementioned 
lecture,  shows  that  the  three  leading  teachers  of  Early  Eng- 
lish (Anglo-Saxon  and  Middle  English)  in  England  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Cambridge  University ; 
John  Earle,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at  Oxford  University ; 
and  Henry  Morley,  Lecturer  on  English  at  King's  College, 
London.  As  is  well  known  to  most  English  students,  Mor- 
ley in  his  English  Writers  (of  which  only  ten  volumes 
appeared  before  his  death  on  May  14,  1894)  intended 
to  give  a  history  of  English  literature  from  the  beginning 
down  to  the  nineteenth  century;  besides  which  fact,  Mor- 
ley, by  his  editorship  of  his  Universal  Library,  did  an  im- 
mense work  toward  the  popularization  of  the  best  Modern 
English  Literature.  How  far  from  being  a  dry-as-dust 
Morley  was,  judge  from  these  words  by  his  pupil,  Profes- 
sor W.  Hall  Griffin,  prefixed  to  the  eleventh  (posthumous) 
volume  of  English  Writers  (London,  1895)  :  "To  him 
[Morley]  a  book  was  no  dead  thing.  It  was,  as  it  had  been 
to  John  Milton,  'the  pretious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit, 
imbalm'd  and  treasur'd  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.' 
He  felt,  and  was  able  to  make  others  feel,  the  humanity 
which  pulsates  in  a  true  book,  so  that  literature  became  in- 
stinct with  life  and  a  source  of  spiritual  inspiration;  the 
written  words  of  the  past  he  valued  because  he  felt  in  them 
a  power  which  could  touch  the  life  of  the  present  and  in- 
fluence the  future ;  and  the  last  words  of  his  last  completed 
volume  speak  of  'lives  enwoven,'  of  the  'daily  fellowship 
of  kindred  thought/  and  of  that  struggle  in  which 

'All  are  working  for  the  days  to  come.' ' 
Skeat's  monumental  editions  of  Chaucer  and  of  Langland 
are  by  no  means  concerned  chiefly  with  linguistic  matters : 
on  the  contrary,  they  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  English  people  in  the  mediaeval  age. 
Earle's  edition  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  likewise 
stressed  history  far  more  than  linguistics.  More  than  that, 
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Professor  George  Saintsbury  declares  (according  to  Dr. 
Chambers,  p.  13)  that  he  (Saintsbury)  knew  but  one  or 
two  scholars  in  England  "equally  conversant  [with  Earle] 
from  the  literary  point  of  view  with  Old,  Middle,  and  Mod- 
ern English."  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  great 
scholars  in  Old  and  Middle  English  of  Great  Britain  who 
were  not  teachers,  Frederick  Furnivall,  Sir  James  Murray, 
Henry  Bradley,  and  Henry  Sweet.  They  were  all  deeply 
interested  in  all  periods  of  English  literature.  Dr.  Furni- 
vall, it  is  well  known,  founded,  not  only  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  but  the  Chaucer  Society,  the  Wyclif  Society, 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  the  Shelley  Society,  and  the 
Browning  Society. 

Granted  that  the  English  Committee  erred  grievously  in 
its  judgment  concerning  the  English  teachers  of  Great 
Britain,  let  us  ask  the  wider  question,  Is  it  true  that  in 
many  instances  the  study  of  language  is  inimical  to  the 
study  of  literature?  I  should  say  no,  and  for  the  following 
reasons.  Some  of  the  world's  greatest  poets  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  linguistics.  Ben  Jonson  wrote  an  Eng- 
lish Grammar.  Milton  published  an  Accidence  Commenced 
Grammar.  Dante  wrote  a  book  On  the  Vernacular  Lan- 
guage. Browning  gave  us  "The  Grammarian's  Funeral." 
The  present  poet  laureate,  Mr.  Robert  Bridges,  has  re- 
cently published  two  most  interesting  monographs  on  lin- 
guistic subjects :  (1)  A  Tract  on  the  Present  State  of  Eng- 
lish Pronunciation  (Oxford,  1913)  and  (2)  On  English 
Homophones  (in  Tract  No.  II,  Society  for  Pure  English, 
Oxford,  1919).  The  three  keenest  judges  of  literature  that 
I  have  personally  listened  to,  have  been  men  who  have  de- 
voted the  major  portion  of  their  lives  to  linguistic  work, 
namely,  Edwin  Whitfield  Fay,  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve,  and 
Professor  George  Lyman  Kittredge. 

So  far  from  hindering  one's  appreciation  of  Modern 
English  Literature,  then,  a  knowledge  of  Old  English  and 
of  Middle  English  is,  I  believe,  indispensable  to  the  fullest 
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understanding  thereof.  Some  of  the  deepest  notes  in  Eng- 
lish Literature  were  struck  first  in  Old  English  poetry. 
In  the  Csedmonian  poems  we  find  the  high  seriousness  that 
is  so  characteristic  of  Sidney  Lanier  and  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing. Note  the  similarity — almost  the  identity — of  senti- 
ment concerning  woman  attributed  to  the  Early  Germanic 
peoples  by  Tacitus,  who  tells  us  that  the  Teutons  saw 
something  divine  in  woman,  and  that  expressed  by  Lanier 
in  "The  Symphony"  or  by  Coventry  Patmore  in  The  Angel 
in  the  House.  No  deep  student  of  Beowulf  can  fail  to  see 
that  in  our  first  epic  are  exhibited  many  of  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  modern  Englishmen  of  the  highest  type; 
that  "The  Battle  of  Maldon"  and  "The  Battle  of  Brunan- 
burh"  sound  the  same  note  of  intrepid  daring  and  of  un- 
dying loyalty  as  is  voiced  in  "The  Charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade";  and  that  Cynewulf's  Christ  is  a  legitimate  fore- 
runner of  Milton's  "Ode  on  the  Nativity"  and  Arnold's 
"The  Light  of  the  World."  The  argument  for  the  study 
of  the  language  and  the  literature  of  Early  English  was 
put  in  a  nut-shell  in  William  Stubbs's  plea  for  the  study  of 
the  origins  of  English  government,  in  his  great  work  on 
The  Constitutional  History  of  England  (in  the  "Preface" 
to  Volume  I)  :  "It  [i.e.,  the  History  of  Institutions]  pre- 
sents, in  every  branch,  a  regularly  developed  series  of 
causes  and  consequences,  and  abounds  in  examples  of  that 
continuity  of  life,  the  realization  of  which  is  necessary  to 
give  the  reader  a  personal  hold  on  the  past  and  a  right 
judgment  of  the  present.  For  the  roots  of  the  present  lie 
deep  in  the  past,  and  nothing  in  the  past  is  dead  to  the 
man  who  would  learn  how  the  present  comes  to  be  what 
it  is."  And  surely  anything  like  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  truth  of  Stubbs's  statement  would  save  us  from  many 
of  our  half-baked  leaders  not  only  in  Education  but  also 
in  Religion  and  in  Politics. 

Possibly  a  few  concrete  illustrations  of  the  helpfulness 
of  a  historic  knowledge  of  the  English  Language  toward  a 
correct  understanding  of  present  English  may  be  not  un- 
welcome at  this  point.  A  voluminous  Grammar  of  English 
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Grammars  was  published  by  one — Goold  Brown — who 
could  not  explain  the  use  of  the  in  the  phrase  "the  more 
the  merrier."  One  of  our  most  learned  poets  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  John  Dryden,  declared,  as  we  saw  in  the 
last  lecture,  that  Chaucer's  verse  could  not  be  scanned; 
had  Dryden  read  Child's  Observations  on  the  Language  of 
Chaucer,  he  would  have  been  no  less  enthusiastic  about  the 
music  of  Chaucer's  poetry  than  was  Lowell,  whose  hearty 
commendation  thereof  we  then  quoted.  Again,  one  of  the 
most  learned  of  nineteenth-century  poets,  Robert  Browning, 
inveighed  against  the  locution  had  rather  plus  an  infinitive, 
as  in  "I  had  rather  go  tomorrow,"  declaring6  that  the  only 
proper  idiom  is  "I  would  rather  go  tomorrow,"  a  dictum 
that  flies  in  the  face  of  historic  syntax.  And  the  present 
poet-laureate,  great  scholar  though  he  undoubtedly  is,  es- 
pecially in  the  classics,  in  his  Present  State  of  English  Pro- 
nunciation, pleads  for  the  distinctive  enunciation  of  the 
vowels  in  final  syllables,  as  in  effort,  although  the  slurring 
of  such  vowels  has  been  the  vogue  since  the  beginning  of 
Middle  English  times.  To  enumerate  the  types  of  errors 
appearing  in  English  Grammars  that  are  written  by 
authors  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  the  English  Language 
would  require  a  whole  lecture. 

But  enough  has  been  said  for  the  nonce  about  the  present 
attitude  toward  the  study  of  Old  English  and  of  Middle 
English  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  And,  indeed,  I 
should  not  have  felt  warranted  in  saying  as  much  as  I  have 
on  this  topic  but  for  the  fact  that  a  backward  step  in  this 
regard  is  advised  by  the  British  Committee  on  The  Teach- 
ing of  English  in  England.  If  I  should  not  have  demon- 
strated to  the  satisfaction  of  my  hearers  the  error  of  the 
Committee's  stand  on  this  matter,  I  hope  they  will  read  the 
excoriation  given  the  Committee  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Chambers 
in  his  brilliant  lecture  "Concerning  Certain  Great  Teach- 
ers of  the  English  Language"  (London,  1923),  to  which 


6For  Browning's  own  statement  on  this  matter,  see  Mrs.  Suther- 
land Orr's  Handbook  to  Browning's  Works,  fifth  edition,  p.  13. 
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the  speaker  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness,  gen- 
eral and  special,  as  also  to  that  author's  earlier  essay  on 
"The  Teaching  of  English  in  the  Universities  of  England" 
(The  English  Association  Pamphlet  No.  53,  London,  July, 
1922). 

The  Jack  Cades  object,  not  simply  to  the  study  of  historic 
English  Grammar,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  study  of 
present-day  English  Grammar,  at  least  to  the  formal  study 
of  such  grammar.  Why? 

Because,  first,  they  see  no  vital  or  essential  connection 
between  language  and  literature,  and  the  Cades  that  I  have 
in  mind  go  in  strong  for  literature,  or  rather  they  think 
they  do.  The  erroneousness  of  this  general  position  I  trust 
has  already  been  demonstrated. 

But  some  objectors  to  the  teaching  of  grammar  hold  with 
Dogberry  that  reading  and  writing  come  by  nature.  I  cer- 
tainly believe  in  the  incidental  teaching  of  grammar  as  well 
as  of  morals ;  and  some  years  ago  I  tried  to  help  the  cause 
by  publishing  an  essay  entitled  "The  Incidental  Teaching 
of  English."7  But,  as  I  then  stated,  I  believe  formal  instruc- 
tion indispensable.  Indeed,  I  should  as  soon  attempt  to 
construct  a  code  of  morality  without  the  ten  commandments 
as  to  teach  English  without  a  grammatical  code.  After 
having  written  this  sentence,  I  was  glad  to  find  the  same 
doctrine  preached  by  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Manchester  in  his 
Wisconsin  report  already  referred  to.  Says  he  (I.e.,  p.  1)  : 
"Under  existing  conditions  it  is  futile  to  expect  the  vast 
majority  of  our  high-school  pupils  to  acquire  the  ability, 
to  use  English  correctly,  either  in  speech  or  in  writing, 
without  the  aid  of  direct  technical  instruction:  in  other 
words,  the  vast  majority  of  our  high-school  pupils  have 
not  such  an  environment  and  are  not  accustomed  to  such 
intellectual  habits  as  might  enable  them  to  'absorb'  from 
their  reading  or  from  their  social  life  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  a  correct  use  of  English.  Direct  technical 
instruction  in  English  is  impracticable  except  upon  the 


Published  in  The  University  of  Texas  Record,  Vol.  IX,  1909,  pp. 
33-45. 
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basis  of  a  genuine  familiarity  with  the  elementary  facts 
of  English  grammar."  The  same  point  of  view  is  given 
in  the  Instructions  issued  by  the  French  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, as  stated  in  Professor  R.  W.  Brown's  How  the  French 
Boy  Learns  to  Write  (Harvard  University  Press,  Cam- 
bridge, 1915,  p.  90)  :  "French  is  a  living  language  which 
is  known  poorly  if  it  is  learned  merely  by  usage.  The  study 
of  Grammar  is,  then,  a  necessity." 

So  logical  does  the  French  minister's  position  seem  that 
one  may  well  ask,  Has  any  responsible  educator  or  educa- 
tional body  ever  disputed  the  necessity  of  instruction  in 
grammar?  Although  he  wrote,  besides  An  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  A  New  English  Grammar  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  1892, 
1898),  the  late  Dr.  Henry  Sweet  (Vol.  I,  p.  5)  declared: 
"We  study  the  grammar  of  our  own  language  for  other 
objects  than  those  for  which  we  study  the  grammar  of  for- 
eign languages.  We  do  not  study  grammar  in  order  to  get 
a  practical  mastery  of  our  own  language,  because  in  the 
nature  of  things  we  must  have  that  mastery  before  we  be- 
gin to  study  grammar  at  all.  Nor  is  grammar  of  much  use 
in  correcting  vulgarisms,  provincialisms,  and  other  lin- 
guistic defects,8  for  these  are  more  dependent  on  social  in- 
fluence at  home  and  at  school  than  on  grammatical  train- 
ing." This  view  of  Sweet's  has  been  adopted  apparently 
by  his  distinguished  disciple,  Dr.  Henry  Cecil  Wyld,  Mer- 
ton  Professor  of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who,  in  his  Elementary  Lessons  in 
English  Grammar  (London,  1909),  p.  11,  writes:  "It  is 
quite  a  mistaken  idea  to  suppose  that  English  grammars 
are  written  to  teach  English  people  how  to  speak  their  own 
language.  .  .  .  Hardly  any  one,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  alters 
his  way  of  speaking  because  a  grammar  tells  him  that  his 
way  is  wrong,  or  that  another  way  is  right."9 


8The  italics  are  mine. — Morgan  Callaway,  Jr. 

9Cf .  The  Teaching  of  English  in  England,  p.  281,  where  this  passage 
is   quoted   with   apparent   approbation. 
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The  statement  of  Sweet  above  quoted  was  unfortunately 
worded,  but  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  taken  literally 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  on  the  very  page  from  which 
I  have  taken  his  dictum,  we  read :  "But  whenever  usage  is 
not  fixed — whenever  we  hesitate  between  different  ways  of 
expression,  or  have  to  find  a  new  way  of  expression — then 
grammar  comes  in,  and  helps  us  to  decide  which  expression 
is  most  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  language,  least 
ambiguous,  most  concise,  or  in  any  other  way  better  fitted 
to  express  what  is  required.  The  native  language  should 
be  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  general  grammar.  .  .  . 
In  this  way  the  study  of  English  grammar  is  the  best  pos- 
sible preparation  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages.  The 
study  of  grammar  has  also  a  variety  of  less  direct  uses. 
Grammar,  being  itself  a  science,  affords  a  training  in  scien- 
tific methods  generally.  It  also  helps  us  to  get  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  the  things  and  ideas  expressed  by  language; 
as  the  poet  says  of  Prometheus :  'He  gave  man  speech,  and 
speech  created  thought,  which  is  the  measure  of  the  uni- 
verse' (Shelley,  Prometheus)."  When  one  reads  his  sec- 
ond statement,  one  sees  that  to  Dr.  Sweet  (as  doubtless,  also, 
to  Professor  Wyld)10  grammar,  so  far  from  being  useless, 
is  one  of  the  most  indispensable11  things  in  the  world  both 
practically  and  theoretically,  for  who  of  us  has  not  hesitated 
between  different  ways  of  expression?  who  of  us  does  not 
desire  to  measure  the  universe  ? 


10In  his  stimulating  inaugural  lecture,  English  Philology  in  English 
Universities,  Oxford,  1921,  Professor  Wyld  names  an  alluring  set  of 
linguistic  problems  that  in  his  judgment  demand  solution. 

xlOf  the  practical  helpfulness  of  the  formal  study  of  grammar  re- 
cent studies  have  been  made  that  seem  to  show  that  the  psychologists 
are  shifting  their  positions,  and  that  the  stand  herd  taken  by  me  is 
sound  from  the  standpoint  both  of  pedagogy  and  of  psychology.  See 
The  Classical  Investigation  Conducted  by  the  Advisory  Committee 
of  the  American  Classical  League,  Part  One  (Princeton  University 
Press,  1924),  especially  pages  49-50,  243.  Unfortunately  this  work 
did  not  come  into  my  hands  until  after  I  had  written  this  lecture* 
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But  the  former  statement  of  Sweet  was  caught  up  and 
misinterpreted,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  has  done  infinite 
harm,  as  has  the  similar  statement  of  Professor  Wyld.  For 
instance,  at  the  Annual  Conference  of  English  Teachers 
of  Great  Britain,  held  at  Bedford  College,  May  27,  1922,  a 
prominent  teacher,  Dr.  P.  B.  Ballard,  declared  that  "it  had 
been  shown  over  and  over  again  that  between  ability  in 
grammar  and  ability  in  composition  there  is  no  relation 
whatever."12  And  another  teacher,  Mr.  A.  Watson  Bain, 
at  the  same  conference,  "thought  that  all  the  grammar 
that  was  absolutely  necessary  for  British  people  could  be 
set  down  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper"  !13 

The  foregoing  statements,  however,  merely  voice  the 
views  of  several  individual  British  educators.  What  has 
been  the  stand  of  the  educational  organizations  of  Great 
Britain?  The  British  report  on  The  Teaching  of  English  in 
England,  pp.  50f.,  tells  us  that  in  1890  grammar  was  made 
an  elective,  and  that  in  1894  an  Inspector  of  Schools  re- 
ported, "English  Grammar  has  disappeared  in  all  but  a 
few  schools,  to  the  joy  of  children  and  teacher."  The  Com- 
mission that  in  1890  recommended  making  English  Gram- 
mar an  elective  study  gave  two  reasons  for  that  action. 

(1)  They  alleged  "that  the  system  at  present  in  use  fails 
to  inspire  the  children  with  any  real  interest  in  reading." 

(2)  "It  is  said  that  there  is  not  time  to  get  them  to  read 
with  intelligence  the  amount  required  by  the  Code,  so  that 
they  get  to  hate  their  books."     Of  course,  there  is  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes.     That,  as  taught  by  some,  grammar 
begets  a  distaste  for  reading,  I  do  not  doubt;  and  that,  no 
matter  how  taught,  it  is    distasteful  to  others,    is  highly 
probable.    But  that  with  many  the  grammar  lessons  have 
led  to  a  love  of  the  best  literature,  I  feel  sure.     Does  not 
Thomas  H.  Huxley,  for  instance,  tell  us  that  his  parsing 
of  passages  in  "Paradise  Lost"  enhanced  his  love  for  that 


12See  The  English  Association  Pamphlet  No.  56,  The  Problem  of 
Grammar  (July,  1923),  p.  26. 

*3The   Problem  of  Grammar,  p.  27. 
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great  poem?  After  a  personal  and  detailed  study  of  the 
French  schools,  Professor  R.  W.  Brown  (I.e.,  p.  106)  came 
to  this  conclusion:  "In  truth,  the  French  teacher  seems  to 
increase  the  boy's  interest  distinctly  by  helping  him  to  see 
the  structure  of  what  he  reads."  That  grammar  lessons 
are  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  English  master- 
pieces, my  experience  has  demonstrated,  at  least  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  Although  I  have  been  forced  to  try  to  teach 
literature  to  some  students  having  only  a  homeopathic  lin- 
guistic equipment,  and  have  at  times  been  assured  that 
some  of  these  were  geniuses,  I  have  seldom  seen  any  of 
them  come  to  full  flower. 

At  other  times,  the  opponents  of  grammar-teaching  tell 
us  that  the  study  is  hard.  To  some  students,  or  would-be 
students,  grammar  is  unquestionably  difficult.  But  the 
difficulty  has  been  unconscionably  emphasized.  Still,  if 
grammar  were  difficult  to  all  students,  that  would  not  seem 
to  me  an  adequate  reason  for  its  banishment  from  the 
school-room.  Does  not  the  Good  Book  (Matthew,  7.14) 
urge  us,  "Enter  ye  in  at  the  strait  gate  .  .  .  Because  strait 
is  the  gate,  and  narrow  is  the  way,  which  leadeth  unto  life,1* 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it"?  This  passage  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  educational  conditions  at  the  present. 

For  one  of  the  shibboleths  of  present-day  leaders  is  this : 
that  every  child  is  entitled  to  an  education,  not  to  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education  if  he  should  be  willing  and  able  to 
avail  himself  thereof.  This  is  the  idol  of  Democracy.  And, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  best  way,  perhaps  the  only  way,  to 
attain  this  end  is  that  suggested  by  Professor  C.  H.  Grand- 
gent,  in  his  rarely  illuminating  presidential  address  before 
the  Modern  Language  Association  in  1912,  that  at  birth 
each  child  be  awarded  the  B.A.  degree  !15  To  the  same  pur- 
port is  the  statement  of  President  H.  S.  Pritchett,  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  in 
his  Annual  Report  for  1924:  "Tax-supported  institutions 


14The  Italics  are  mine. — Morgan  Callaway,  Jr. 
15The  address  can  be  found  in  the  Publications  of  the  Modern  Lan- 
guage Association  of  America,  Vol.  XXVIII,  1913,  pp.  xlii-lxx. 
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have  rested  their  appeal  to  the  Legislatures  on  the  ground 
that  the  State  institution  took  care  of  everybody.  The 
practical  result  has  been  the  admission  of  both  the  fit  and 
the  unfit  and  a  corresponding  lowering  of  the  plane  of  in- 
tellectual life."  I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that,  with 
more  ways  of  testing  in  advance  the  would-be  collegian's 
competency  to  enter  the  lists  and  with  more  testers  than 
ever  before,  our  colleges  have  proportionately  more  weak- 
lings than  formerly.  That  such  is  the  case,  at  least  in  the 
West,  was  demonstrated  a  few  years  ago,  at  a  largely  at- 
tended meeting  of  collegiate  Deans,  when  almost  without 
exception  each  declared  that  his  own  college  was  crowded 
with  the  unfit.  How  concerned  some  are  'to  take  care  of 
everybody'  may  be  judged  from  the  alleged  fact  that  in  a 
nameless  large  city  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  would 
have  the  lame  students  to  limp  across  the  platform  with 
the  successful  graduates,  and  would  award  diplomas  to  eacK 
group,  only  the  diplomas  of  the  former  were  not  signed! 
Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  we  hear  a  voice  raised  against 
this  idol  of  Democracy.  The  following  sensible  statement 
was  made  in  1923  by  President  Judson  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  (as  quoted  in  What  the  Colleges  Are  Doing  for 
May,  1923,  p.  7)  :  "None  should  be  admitted  to  college  work 
but  those  who  really  want  intellectual  training  and  are 
capable  of  taking  it.  None  should  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue in  it  but  those  who  take  it  well.  An  institution  of 
learning  is  primarily  for  those  who  want  learning,  without 
regard  to  sex,  or  race,  or  social  status.  Are  we  to  conduct 
an  institution  of  learning  or  an  amusement  park?"  Despite 
these  manly  suggestions,  the  amusement  park  idea  seems  to 
have  gained  no  little  ground  of  late. 

More  than  this,  the  shibboleth  is  that  the  education  must 
be  obtained  by  short  cuts.  This  point  has  been  most  trench- 
antly put  by  Professor  Charles  Mills  Gayley  (Idols  of  Edu- 
cation, New  York,  1910,  p.  60)  :  "The  university  is  next 
joined  to  the  idol  of  Quick  Returns.  It  accepts  the  fallacy 
of  utilitarian  purpose;  and  hence  that  a  profession  must 
be  chosen  prematurely  and  immaturely  entered;  and  hence 
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that  studies  are  not  for  discipline  or  intrinsic  worth  but, 
from  the  primary  school  to  the  Ph.D.,  for  purely  vocational 
value;  and  hence  that  every  incipient  vocation  from  mak- 
ing toy  boats  and  paper-mats  to  making  tariffs  and  balloons 
must  find  its  place  in  every  school  and  in  every  grade  for 
every  man-or-woman  child.  And  since  the  man-or-woman 
child  may  find  perchance  a  vocation  in  the  liberal  arts,  the 
child  must  bestride  both  horses,  though  with  the  usual  aerial 
result."  Do  the  words  of  Professor  Gayley  seem  too  severe  ? 
Listen,  then,  to  the  words  of  Dr.  Gordon  J.  Laing,  formerly 
Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  of 
McGill  University,  Canada,  now  Dean  and  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Chicago  (as  quoted  in  What  the  Colleges  Are 
Doing  for  May,  1922,  p.  6)  :  "The  pest  of  our  civilization 
is  the  cry  for  practical  efficiency.  We  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  be  ruined  by  our  efficiency.  The  term  itself  is  a  good 
one;  the  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  Where  the  trouble  lies 
is  in  the  interpretation  of  it.  For  'practical'  is  mere  camou- 
flage for  'immediate,'  and  our  whole  educational  system  is 
crowded  .  .  .  with  short  cuts  to  this  or  that  type  of  profi- 
ciency. ...  To  the  undergraduates'  untutored  intelligence 
only  that  study  which  has  immediate  bearing  on  money- 
making  is  useful.  That  they  should  have  this  opinion  is  not 
of  course  surprising.  It  is  a  quality  of  youth  and  immatur- 
ity. .  .  .  What  is  surprising  is  that  those  who  organize  our 
colleges  and  make  the  curricula  should  take  no  measure  to 
prevent  the  wrecking  of  the  liberal  arts  course." 

If  asked  to  name  signs  of  the  adoption  of  short-cuts,  I 
should  answer  they  are  to  be  seen  in  the  making  of  Greek 
optional  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
recent  years,  and  in  the  frequent  dropping  of  foreign 
languages  as  a  requirement  for  professional  students  in  not 
a  few  colleges  of  America.  The  case  would  be  bad  enough 
if  the  elimination  of  foreign  languages  were  restricted  to 
the  so-called  vocational  schools.  But,  unfortunately,  some 
psychologists  and  educators  of  distinction  somewhat  loudly 
proclaim  that  a  knowledge  of  foreign  language  (Latin,  for 
instance)  will  not  materially  help  the  young  student  whose 
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sins  are  chiefly  literary.  A  noted  psychologist  tells  us  the 
decline  in  the  use  of  English  is  largely  due  to  the  student's 
having  to  translate  from  a  foreign  language  into  the  native 
tongue.  The  psychologist's  very  words  are  as  follows  (G. 
Stanley  Hall's  Adolescence,  reprint  of  1920,  II,  p.  458)  : 
"Compare  the  evils  of  translation  English,  which  not  even 
the  competent  and  laborious  teaching  can  wholly  prevent, 
with  the  vigorous  fresh  productions  of  a  boy  or  girl  writ- 
ing or  speaking  of  something  of  vital  present  interest.  .  .  . 
The  nature  and  needs  of  the  adolescent  mind  demand  bread 
and  meat,  while  the  Latin  rudiments  are  husks."  And  a 
modern  educational  Moses,  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  (in  his  A 
Modern  College  and  a  Modern  School,  New  York,  1923,  p. 
123),  declares  that  there  is  no  convincing  evidence  that  the 
study  of  Latin  helps  one  in  his  study  of  English!  Despite 
the  eminence  of  these  two  witnesses,  I  am  unperturbed. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  no  less  ardent  advocates  of  Latin 
and  Greek.  In  The  Value  of  the  Classics  (Princeton,  1917), 
edited  by  Professor  Andrew  F.  West,  numerous  testimonials 
as  to  the  helpfulness  of  the  classics  in  mastering  other  sub- 
jects are  given  by  men  in  almost  all  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor. In  his  Language  and  Philology  (Boston,  1923) ,  Dr. 
Roland  G.  Kent,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  strikingly  shown  the  tre- 
mendous debt  of  English  to  the  classical  languages,  espe- 
cially to  Latin.  In  his  address  on  The  Alliance  of  Latin  and 
English  Studies  (London,  1923),  Dr.  J.  W.  MacKail,  of  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  stresses  "the  enormous  importance  of 
the  direct  Latin  influence."  Dr.  Henry  A.  Perkins,  Profes- 
sor of  Physics  in  Trinity  College,  Connecticut,  in  an  article 
on  "The  American  College"  (The  North  American  Review 
for  April,  1924),  warmly  advocates  the  compulsory  study 
of  Latin  and  French,  with  the  additions,  if  possible,  of  Ger- 
man and  the  rudiments  of  Greek.  And,  if  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  referring  to  my  own  experience,  in  my  thirty-five 
years  of  teaching,  with  only  trifling  exceptions,  the  best 
students  that  I  have  had  in  both  literature  and  language 
have  been  students  that  have  studied  Latin  or  Greek,  or 
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both.  This  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  Roger 
Ascham  was  right  in  declaring  that  "Even  as  a  bird  flyeth 
not  high  with  one  wing,  even  so  man  attains  not  to  excel- 
lency of  speech  with  one  language."16  And  how  great  a  fall 
one  can  make  because  of  the  lack  of  even  a  homeopathic 
knowledge  of  Latin  let  the  following  incident  attest.  In 
two  recently  published  commentaries  on  the  poetry  of  Rob- 
ert Browning,  we  learn  that  when,  in  "The  Grammarian's 
Funeral,"  the  poet  writes  "Calculus  racked  him,"  he  is 
speaking  of  a  mathematical  torture  !1T 

And  still  another  shibboleth  is  this :  that  the  student,  even 
in  the  high  school,  should  be  allowed  to  elect  his  own  course 
of  study;  and  that  if  the  student  should  not  find  a  subject 
inherently  interesting  from  the  jump,  it  should  be  to  him 
anathema,  a  doctrine  that  is  most  comforting  to  us  all, 
and  that  is  buttressed  by  the  often  accompanying  doctrine 
that  all  studies  are  of  equivalent  value.  Surely  the  weak- 
ness of  an  unbridled  elective  system  is  happily  stated  by 
Professor  Albert  Feuillerat  in  his  "Six  Mois  a  1'Univer- 
site  Yale,"  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  March  15, 
1922.  Says  he:  "Ce  defaut  de  1'education  Americaine  est 


16In  an  essay  on  "English  and  the  Latin  Question"  (The  Illinois 
Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Bulletin,  Vol.  VII,  December, 
1914),  which  was  not  read  by  me  until  after  I  had  written  the  above 
sentence,  Professor  Stuart  P.  Sherman  puts  the  matter  even  more 
strongly:  "So  far  as  my  figures  have  any  value,  they  tend  to  show 
that  a  man  may  as  well  try  to  reach  England  without  a  boat  as 
to  attain  proficiency  in  English  without  Latin."  Still  another  docu- 
ment that  has  come  to  my  notice  since  writing  this  lecture,  The 
Classical  Investigation  Conducted  by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
American  Classical  League,  Part  One  (Princeton  University  Press, 
1924),  seems  to  justify  the  position  taken  by  me  here.  Indeed,  I 
am  almost  persuaded  that  Chapter  6  of  this  work,  "Comparative 
Record  of  Classical  and  Non-classical  Pupils,"  had  it  appeared  before 
Mr.  Flexner  wrote  his  A  Modern  College,  might  have  saved  Mr. 
Flexner  from  his  rash  statement  above  cited.  The  evidence  gathered 
by  the  Classical  League  seems  to  me  overwhelming. 

"See  "The  Teaching  of  English  at  the  Universities,"  by  Stanley 
Leathes,  with  A  Note  by  Professor  W.  P.  Ker  (=  The  English  Asso- 
ciation Pamphlet  No.  26,  London,  October,  1913),  p.  16.  The  incident 
i*  vouched  for  by  Professor  Ker. 
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encore  aggrave  par  le  systeme  dit  'electif.'  ...  II  est  vrai 
que  Yale  a  applique  ce  systeme  avec  prudence.  ...  II  n'en 
reste  pas  moins  vrai  que  Petudiant  a  encore  trop  d'occasions 
de  suivre  les  inspirations  de  son  inexperience"!  And  is 
not  the  falsity  of  the  doctrine  of  the  equivalence  of  studies 
proved,  among  other  things,  by  the  fact  that  students  so 
frequently  give  more  time  and  thought  to  their  athletic 
studies  than  to  any  others  (at  times  than  to  all  others)  ? 
and  by  the  further  fact  that  often  instructors  in  athletics 
are  paid  relatively  much  more  highly  than  instructors  in 
other  subjects? 

So  on  one  or  all  of  these  counts,  grammar  was,  as  I  have 
stated,  made  optional  in  England  about  1890;  and  some- 
what later  in  America  without  formal  action  it  was  more 
and  more  lost  sight  of. 

The  English  Committee  of  1922,  however,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  reaction  against  grammar  went  too  far,  and  adds 
(The  Teaching  of  English  in  England,  p.  291)  :  "We  are 
of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  case  for  teaching  pure 
grammar,  a  grammar  of  function  not  of  form,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  one.  But  if  it  be  taught,  it  must  be  taught 
as  pure  grammar  and  nothing  else."  In  America,  too,  the 
tide  seems  slowly  to  be  turning  in  favor  of  grammar.  After 
making  a  somewhat  extended  inquiry,  the  English  master 
of  the  Taft  School,  Watertown,  Connecticut,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Ward,18  is  convinced  that  the  "fluency  first"  wave  is  reced- 
ing in  the  New  England  high  schools  in  favor  of  "accuracy 
first."  Again,  several  state  educational  associations  (not- 
ably that  of  Illinois)  have  recently  drawn  up  schedules  set- 
ting forth  an  irreducible  minimum  of  grammatical  knowl- 
edge. As  already  indicated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  ad- 
dress, the  Wisconsin  Committee  headed  by  Dr.  Frederick  A. 
Manchester  declares,  "Direct  technical  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish is  impracticable  except  upon  the  basis  of  a  genuine 


18See  his  "Accuracy  First,"  in  Education,  October,  1917  (reprinted 
as  a  pamphlet  by  Messrs.  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago). 
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familiarity  with  the  elementary  facts  of  English  gram- 
mar."19 And  in  1919,  the  Department  of  English  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  passed  a  regulation  providing 
"That  every  candidate  for  a  position  as  a  teacher  of  Eng- 
lish shall,  during  his  senior  year,  pass  an  examination  in 
English  grammar," — an  example  worthy  of  emulation. 
Finally,  during  the  present  year,  Professor  George  O.  Curme 
has  published  a  College  English  Grammar  (Johnson  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Richmond,  Va.)  ;  and  Professors  Louise 
Pound,  Kemp  Malone,  and  Arthur  Kennedy  announce  that 
in  September,  1925,  they  will  launch  a  new  monthly,  "Amer- 
ican Speech,  A  Progressive  Study  of  the  Living  Language," 
to  be  published  by  the  Williams  &  Wilkins  Company  of 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 

But  in  the  teaching  of  the  mother-tongue  both  England 
and  America  are  still  far  behind  France.  I  have  already 
quoted  the  Instructions  of  the  French  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion: "French  is  a  living  language  which  is  known  poorly 
if  it  is  learned  merely  by  usage.  The  study  of  grammar  is, 
then,  a  necessity."  Accordingly,  the  instruction  in  present- 
day  grammar  begins  early  (when  the  pupil  is  about  six), 
and  continues  until  the  student  is  thirteen,  fourteen,  or 
fifteen.  He  then  has  regular  reviews  in  grammar  until  he 
leaves  the  lycee,  when  seventeen  or  eighteen.  Besides  this, 
the  student  receives  instruction  in  historical  French  gram- 
mar. The  directions  on  this  point  run:  "The  teacher  will 
give,  during  the  reading  of  the  texts,  such  elements  of  his- 
torical grammar  as  may  seem  necessary.  These  elements 
are  not  to  constitute  the  material  of  a  regular  course,  and 
are  to  be  given*  only  in  so  far  as  they  contribute  to  a  more 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  present-day  usage  of  the 
language"  (Brown,  I.e.,  p.  111).  According  to  Professor 
Brown,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  this  brief  account  of 
grammar-teaching  in  France,  French  teachers  have  largely 
succeeded  in  robbing  grammar  of  its  terrors  to  the  student ; 


19See  The  Illinois  Association  of  Teachers  of  English  Bulletin,  Vol. 
XIII,  February,  1921. 
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French  boys  not  only  know  good  French  when  they  see  it, 
but  they  know  why  it  is  good;  and  they  seldom  make  an 
egregious  blunder  in  grammar  after  they  are  twelve  years 
of  age.  Possibly  the  majority  of  the  most  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  language  and  literature  will  allow  that  in  matters 
stylistic  the  French  lead  the  modern  world.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  only  of  the  French  language  that  it  is  often  said,  in 
the  words  of  Rivarol,  "If  it  is  not  clear,  it  is  not  French." 
Personally  I  believe  that  this  enviable  standing  in  language 
and  in  literature  is  in  no  small  degree  due  to  the  persistent 
teaching  of  grammar. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  French  system  for  several  reasons : — 

(1)  The  system  of  teaching  grammar,  composition,  and 
literature  as  generally  practiced  in  France  and  as  detailed 
in   Professor  Brown's  How   the  French   Boy   Learns   to 
Write,20  tallies  substantially  with  that  which  I  have  advo- 
cated all  my  life, — a  fact  that  I  have  only  recently  learned, 
and  that  has  comforted  me  no  little. 

(2)  The  French  plan,  if  generally  followed  in  America, 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  our  schools,  sub-collegiate 
and  collegiate,  in  giving  a  better  knowledge  of  every-day 
English. 

(3)  It  would    lay  a  solid    foundation  for    the  historic 
study  of  English  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

(4)  It  would  give  a  key  indispensable,  I  believe,  to  un- 
locking the  secrets  of  many  difficult  passages  in  our  English 
masterpieces.    Consider  how  impossible  it  is  to  understand 
Shakespeare  without  a  knowledge  of  Elizabethan  grammar. 
Or,  to  take  a  more  modern  instance,  recall  the  fact  that 
that  livest  of  men,  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  felt  impelled 
to  make  a  grammatical  analysis  of  Browning's  "0  Lyrib 
Love."21 

(5)  It  would  be  of  incalculable  help  in  enabling  us  to 
judge  more  precisely  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  mas- 
terpieces of  literature,  ancient  and  modern.    If  that  seems 


20 Another  work  setting  forth  the  French  method  of  teaching  is 
The  Methodical  Study  of  Literature  (Paris,  1924),  by  Felix  Boillot, 
Professor  of  French  in  the  University  of  Bristol,  England. 

21In  Browning  Society's  Papers,  Vol.  II,  1887,  p.  165. 
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claiming  a  great  deal,  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  greatest 
classicist  produced  by  America,  the  late  Professor  Gilder- 
sleeve,  in  his  "Grammar  and  Aesthetics"  (Essays  and 
Studies,  p.  154),  declares,  "For  great  departments  and  great 
periods  of  literature  some  of  these  [grammatical]  observa- 
tions are  of  more  importance  than  pages  of  exclamatory  ad- 
miration. We  contrast  the  epos  of  Greece  with  the  epos 
of  Rome.  One  grammatical  difference  sums  up  the  whole 
matter.  No  historical  present  in  the  one,  while  the  histor- 
ical present  abounds  in  the  other,  and  nothing  more  is 
needed  for  him  who  appreciates  the  range  of  grammatical 
phenomena.  The  wide  sphere  of  the  dative  in  Latin  poetry 
is  another  such  significant  fact."  Personally  I  believe  that 
one  who  has  read  Professor  Gildersleeve's  essay  on  "The 
Stylistic  Effect  of  the  Greek  Particple"22  will  ever  after- 
wards have  a  truer  knowledge  of  what  differentiates  Greek 
literature  from  that  of  Latin.  Another  keen  observer 
(quoted  by  Gildersleeve,  I.e.,  p.  155)  thus  differentiates  the 
style  of  Addison  from  that  of  Johnson:  "One  of  the  chief 
points  of  contrast  in  their  style  lies,  I  apprehend,  in  the 
easy  and  natural  recurrence  in  the  former  of  the  verb,  and 
the  artificial  preponderance  given  in  the  latter  to  the  noun." 
Of  course,  one  difficulty  in  applying  this  sort  of  criticism 
to  literature  arises  from  the  fact  that,  especially  at  the 
present  time,  relatively  few  know,  much  less  care  for,  gram- 
matical categories.  As  Professor  George  Saintsbury  tells 
us  in  his  History  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature  (New 
York,  1896,  p.  460),  some  loose  aesthetic  rhetoricians  "will 
discourse  on  Aeschylus  without  knowing  a  second  aorist 
from  an  Attic  perfect,  and  pronounce  eulogies  or  deprecia- 
tions on  Virgil  without  having  the  faintest  idea  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  any  authority  for  quamvis  with  one  mood 
rather  than  another."  But,  to  the  instructed  and  discern- 
ing mind,  the  rewards  of  grammar-study  are  incalculably 
great  even  in  the  study  of  literature.  Listen  to  this  from 
America's  great  grammarian,  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve  (I.e.,  p. 


"Published  in  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  IX,   1888,  pp. 
137-157. 
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505),  itself  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  thesis:  "It  is 
so  easy  to  talk  about  gerund-grinding  and  root-grubbing,  as 
if  gerund-grinding  did  not  lead  to  the  music  of  the  spheres 
and  root-grubbing  to  the  discovery  of  the  magic  moly  that 
guards  against  the  spells  of  Circe,  of  'euphrasy  and  rue/ 
that  purge  'the  visual  nerve.'  He  who  neglects  the  elements 
lacks  the  first  conditions  of  the  artistic  life." 

(6)  According  to  the  late  Professor  G.  Stanley  Hall 
(Adolescence,  II,  p.  462),  one  of  the  crying  defects  of  mod- 
ern youth  is  the  inability  to  generalize,  to  think  in  abstract 
terms,  a  defect  that,  as  we  have  seen,  has  quite  recently  been 
stressed,  also,  by  President  H.  S.  Pritchett.    Professor  Hall 
declares  that  "without  this  latter  element  higher  mental  de- 
velopment is  lacking  because  this  means  more  than  word- 
painting  the  material  world.    Our  school  youth  to-day  suffer 
from  just  this  defect.  .  .  .  Large  views  that  take  them 
afield,  away  from  the   persons  and   things  and   acts  they 
know,  do  not  appeal  to  them.    Attempts  to  think  rigorously 
are  too  hard.  ...  It  irks  them  to  occupy  themselves  with 
purely  mental  processes,  so  enslaved  are  they  by  what  is 
near  and  personal,  and  thus  they  are  impoverished  in  the 
best  elements  of  language."    Despite  Professor  Hall's  hos- 
tility to  the  teaching  of  grammar,  already  noted  by  me,  the 
grave  defect  here  pointed  out  by  him,  would  be  cured  in  a 
large  measure,  I  believe,  by  the  French  system  of  teaching, 
for  it  would  enable  the  student  to  see  that,  in  the  words  of 
Professor  Feuillerat  (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  March  15, 
1922),  "the  power  of  generalization  is  the  greatest  force 
possessed  by  the  human  intellect,  and  that  facts  should  be 
considered  only  as  steps  by  which  to  rise  to  those  heights 
where  shine,  pure  and  clear,  principles  and  laws." 

(7)  If  grammar  should  not  be  restored  to  the  curricu- 
lum in  our  schools,  we  shall  continue  in  the  Cimmerian  dark- 
ness disclosed  by  the  investigations  cited  in  this  lecture. 
We  shall  have  no  foundation  on  which  to  build  either  in 
language  or  in  literature.     We  shall  be  like  the  man  that 
built  his  house  upon  the  sand. 


GOOGE'S  EGLOGS  AND  MONTEMAYOR'S  DIANA 
BY  T.  P.  HARRISON,  JR. 

To  Barnabe  Googe  belongs  the  honor  of  introducing  to 
England  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  the  greatest  of  the 
Spanish  pastoral  romances.  Filching  material  from  Monte- 
mayor,  Googe  weaves  it  into  eclogues  which,  if  not  of  in- 
trinsic worth,  represent  the  first  influence  of  the  romance 
upon  English  literature.  Incidentally,  Googe's  volume, 
which  he  called  Eglogs,  epytaphes,  and  sonnettes,  contains, 
too,  the  only  lines  of  Spanish  verse  translated  into  English 
during  the  sixteenth  century :  namely,  those  on  birdsnaring 
originally  by  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  who  versified  the  prose 
account  of  Sannazaro's  Arcadia.*  Moreover,  in  view  of 
Googe's  knowledge  of  Spanish  literature,  evidenced  further 
by  a  translation  of  the  proverbs  of  Sir  James  Lopez,  Mar- 
quis of  Santillana,  it  is  significant  that  he  was  a  resident  in 
Ireland  with  Geoffrey  Fenton  and  Edmund  Spenser.  The 
mutual  dependence  of  these  three  men  upon  Lord  Burghley 
and  their  similar  literary  interests  undoubtedly  brought 
them  into  contact.2  The  Shepheardes  Calender  may,  then, 
well  exhibit  in  part  the  author's  reaction  to  Spanish  pas- 
toralism.  However  that  may  be,  one  may  safely  assume  that 
Googe  was  instrumental  in  fixing  the  attention  of  literary 
England  upon  the  Spanish  Diana  as  much  by  his  personal 
contact  as  by  the  paraphrase  and  reflections  of  this  romance 
found  in  his  verse  collection. 

Shortly  after  leaving  university  study  Googe  traveled  in 
France  and  in  Spain,  where  he  was  entertained  by  Sir 
Thomas  Challoner,  the  English  ambassador  to  the  Spanish 
court.  During  his  stay  abroad,  Blundeston,  a  presuming 
friend,  undertook  to  publish  without  the  author's  consent 

1See  J.  G.  Underbill:  Spanish  Influence  in  the  England  of  the 
Tudors,  Macmillan,  1899,  p.  242;  also  note  9,  below. 

2Concerning  Googe  and  Spenser  in  Ireland,  see  F.  F.  Covington: 
"Biographical  Notes  on  Spenser,"  Modern  Philology,  XXII,  pp.  65-66. 
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certain  of  Googe's  poems  left  in  his  hands.  In  May,  1562, 
Blundeston,  having  prepared  the  poems  for  the  press,  wrote 
a  verse  and  prose  preface,  from  the  first  of  which  we  learn 
the  date  of  Googe's  departure  abroad — the  winter  of  1561. 
In  the  following  winter  Blundeston,  who  had  been  away 
from  London  for  a  time,  returned  to  the  city,  and  greatly 
to  the  surprise  of  Googe,  who  meantime  had  returned  from 
the  continent,  notified  him  that  his  poems  were  in  the 
printer's  hands  and  the  paper  for  the  impression  already 
provided.3  Accepting  the  situation,  Googe  expresses  his 
sentiments  in  another  preface:  "Desyrynge  you  herein 
as  all  suche  as  shall  reade  them  especiallye  to  beare  with 
the  vnpleasaunt  forme  of  my  to  hastely  fynyshed  Dreame, 
the  greater  part  wherof  with  lytle  aduyse  I  lately  ended,  be- 
cause the  beginnyng  of  it,  as  a  senseles  head  separated 
from  the  body  was  gyuen  with  the  rest  to  be  prynted."4 

The  specific  reference  to  the  "Dreame,"  as  Arber  ob- 
serves,5 is  to  Googe's  poem  Cupido's  Conquered.  If  the 
author's  statement  that  this  was  the  only  poem  which  he 
"hastely  fynyshed,"  is  taken  literally,  the  conclusion  is,  in 
view  of  the  marked  influence  upon  him  of  Montemayor's 
Diana,  that  the  latter,  printed  in  1558-59(7),  appeared  in 
England  before  1562,  the  date  of  Googe's  return ;  moreover, 
that  before  travelling  in  Spain  Googe  had  read  the  Diana 
and  had  made  his  adaptations  in  the  verse  left  with  Blun- 
deston. It  seems  more  probable,  however,  that  Googe  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  Diana  during  his  stay  in  Spain.6 
Concerning  the  popularity  of  the  romance  about  this  time 
in  Spain  there  is  the  testimony  of  a  Spanish  friar,  Bar- 
tholome  Ponce,  who  states:  "Being  at  the  court  of  Philip 
II,  in  1559, 1  saw  and  read  the  Diana  of  Montemayor,  which 
was  at  that  time  in  such  favor  as  I  had  never  seen  any  book 


3See  the  Introduction  in  the  Arber  reprint  of  Googe,  pp.  8  and  14. 

4The  volume  appeared  March  15,  1563,  as  Eglogs,  epytaphes,  and 
sonettes. 

5P.  8. 

6This  position  is  accepted  by  W.  W.  Greg,  Pastoral  Poetry  and 
Pastoral  Drama,  p.  81. 
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in  the  vernacular."7  It  is  a  natural  conclusion  that  the 
English  visitor  was  impressed  by  such  popularity  and  that 
he  returned  to  England  with  copies  of  the  work.  Moreover, 
in  view  of  the  unfinished  state  of  his  poems,  Googe  may 
have  assisted  his  homely  Muse  on  his  return  to  England  by 
adding  the  translated  portions  of  the  Diana  which  appeal 
in  his  publication — to  Elizabethans  a  common,  if  hasty, 
method  of  completion. 

Two  of  Googe's  eclogues,  namely,  V  and  VII,  are  very 
close  paraphrases  of  prose  passages  in  the  Diana;  Eclogue 
VI  is  not  independent  of  the  Spanish  text.  The  following 
parallel  passages  show  the  closeness  of  one  to  the  other  and 
give  some  insight  into  Googe's  workmanship;  the  prose  is 
quoted  from  the  translation  of  the  Spanish  romance  made 
by  Bartholomew  Yong  and  published  in  1598. 

Eclogue  V  is  a  rather  crude  adaptation  of  a  portion  of 
the  story  of  Felismena  (Diana,  Bk.  II),  upon  which  Shake- 
speare's The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  is  almost  entirely- 
based.  Apparently  Googe  made  a  hasty  translation  of  that 
part  of  the  story  which  includes  the  wooing  of  Celia  in 
behalf  of  Don  Felix  by  Valerius,  the  latter's  woman-page. 
As  a  pastoral  the  eclogue  is  of  slight  value.  It  is  decidedly 
an  unfinished  piece  of  work,  possessing  no  concluding  dia- 
logue by  the  two  shepherds  Mopsus  and  Egon  with  the  cus- 
tomary resolution  to  turn  their  flocks  homeward,  or  other 
natural  conclusion.  Moreover,  the  adaptation  is  robbed  of 
the  chief  interest  of  the  original — the  figure  of  the  woman- 
page. 

The  knight  or  youth  in  the  Spanish  Diana  called  Felix,  is 
in  the  English  eclogues  named  Faustus;  Claudia  replaces 
Celia ;  but  the  name  Valerius,  for  the  woman-page,  appears 
in  both  productions.  To  Mopsus  Egon  tells  the  tale,  "a 
pyteous  thinge." 


7Prologue  to  his  Clara  Diana. 
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Of  Faustus  it  is  said: 
ENGLISH: 
"He  had  a  Page,  Valerius  named, 

whom  so  muche  he  dyd  truste, 
That  all  the  secrets  of  his  Hart 

to  hym  declare  he  muste." 


"And  made  hym  all  the  onely 
meanes,  to  sue  for  his  redresse, 

And  to  entreate  for  grace  to  her, 
that  caused  his  distresse." 

Of  Claudia: 

"She  whan  as  fyrst  she  saw  his 

page  was  strayght  with  hym  in 

Loue, 
That     nothynge    could     Valerius 

face  from  Claudias  mynde  re- 

moue. 

"This  passed  well,  tyll  at  the 
length  Valerius  sore  dyd  sewe, 

With  many  teares  besechynge  her, 
his  Maysters  gryefe  to  rewe." 


'She  then  with  mased  count- 
naunce  there  and  teares  yat 
gushing  fell  .  .  ." 


SPANISH   (p.  62) : 

"But  after  one  moneth  was 
past,  Don  Felix  began  to  lyke  so 
well  of  me,  that  he  disclosed  his 
whole  loue  vnto  me  from  the  be- 
ginning vnto  the  present  estate 
and  forwardnes,  that  it  was  then 
in." 

"committing  the  charge  thereof  to 
my  secrecie  and  helpe." 


(P.  64)  :  "Celia  took  it  [a  let- 
ter], and  casting  her  eyes  vpon 
me,  I  might  perceiue  how  my  sight 
had  made  a  sudden  alteration 
in  her  countenance. 

(P.  66) :  "with  many  supplica- 
tions and  earnest  praiers  I  be- 
sought the  Lady  Celia  with  pittie 
to  regard  the  painfull  life,  that 
Don  Felix  passed  for  her  sake, 
and  to  consider,  that,  by  not 
fauoring  him,  she  was  repugnant 
to  that,  which  she  owed  to  her 
self  e :  which  thing  I  entreated,  be- 
cause I  sawe  him  in  such  a  case, 
that  there  was  no  other  thing  to 
be  expected  of  him  but  death, 
by  reason  of  the  continuall  and 
great  paine,  which  his  greevous 
thoughts  made  him  feele."  (Va- 
lerius' threat  to  Claudia  never  to 
see  her  again,  is  Googe's  inven- 
tion. ) 

"But  she  with  swelling  teares 
in  her  eies  and  with  many  sighes 
answered  me  thus." 


The  address  of  Claudia  which  follows  in  Googe  and  that  of 
Celia  in  the  Diana  vary  only  slightly ;  Googe  condenses  con- 
siderably. 
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"And  tell  thy  Lord  Don  Felix  that 
if  he  will  see  me  aliue,  that  he  see 
me  not  at  all." 


"She  flang  out  of  my  sight  with  so 
many  teares  that  mine  were  not 
of  force  to  staie  her." 

(P.  67) :  "But  the  next  day  .  .  . 
it  was  bruted  ouer  all  the  citie, 
that  a  certaine  trance  had  taken 
her  .  .  .  wherin  she  gaue  vp  the 
ghost." 

"But  that,  which  Don  Felix  felt 
by  her  sudden  death,  and  how 
neere  it  greeued  his  very  soule,  as 
I  am  not  able  to  tell,  so  can  not 
humane  intendement  conceiue  it, 
for  the  complaints  he  made,  the 
teares,  the  burning  sighes,  and 
hart-breake  sobbes,  were  without 
all  measure  and  number." 


"And     in    this    ragynge    moode      "For  Don  Felix  heard  no  sooner 


"And  tell  thy  maister  Faustus 
nowe,  yf  he  wolde  haue  me 
lyue: 

That  neuer  more  he  sewe  to  me, 
this  aunswer  laste  I  gyue: 

"This  sayde,  in  haste  she  hieth  in, 


And  strake  her  self,  with  cruel 
knyfe,  and  bluddye  downe  doth 
fall. 


"This  dolfull  chaunce,  whan 
Faustus  heard  lamentynge 
lowde  he  cryes, 

And  teares  his  heare  and  doth  ac- 
cuse, the  vniust  and  cruell  skies. 


awaye,  he  stealeth  oute  alone, 
And  gone  he  is:  no  man  knowes 
where  eche  man  doth  for  hym 
mone." 


of  her  death,  but  the  same  night 
he  was  missing  in  his  house  that 
none  of  his  seruants,  nor  any 
bodie  else  could  tell  any  newes 
of  him." 


The  part  played  by  Valerius  in  the  Diana,  revealing  her 
disappointment  and  heart-ache,  is  lost  altogether  in  Googe's 
adaptation.  The  dramatic  character  of  Valerius,  her  two- 
edged  replies  to  Celia,  which  caught  the  eye  of  Shakespeare 
and  which  he  so  effectively  used  in  The  Two  Gentlemen,  is 
lost.  Googe  failed  to  insert  a  few  lines  relating  the  devo- 
tion of  Valerius  as  the  mistress  of  Faustus  and  her  subse- 
quent disguise;  in  the  eclogue  Valerius  is  only  a  devoted 
page.  Altogether  Googe's  adaptation,  though  involving  no 
inconsistency,  is  flat  and  incomplete;  in  truth,  it  is  no  less 
than  a  bold  plagiarism. 
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In  Eclogue  VI  Faustus  again  appears.  This  piece  is  en- 
tirely the  invention  of  Googe.  Following  the  narrative  of 
the  preceding  eclogue,  Faustus  is  the  same  who  disappeared 
from  the  city  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  mistress 
Claudia,  and  who  is  now  ruing  the  time  when  he  for- 
sook his  mistress.  The  existence  of  the  mistress  previous 
to  the  dead  Claudia  is  not  mentioned  in  Googe's  paraphrase 
of  Felismena's  story,  in  Eclogue  V;  yet  his  knowledge  of 
the  complete  story  is  inevitable ;  hence  this  invention : 

"And  synce  the  Ladye  of  my  lyfe, 
(my  faute)    I  haue  forgone, 


Let  gryefes  torment  me  euermore 
let  neuer  Cares   awaye. 

Let  her  enioye,  her  happye  lyfe, 
a  Flowre  of  golden  hewe, 

That  closeth  when  the  Son  doth  set, 
and  spreads  with  Phebus  newe." 


Felix8  bids  him  expel  his  affection  and  allow  Reason  to  rule 
again. 

"Forsake  the  Town  (my  Faustus  deare) 

and   dwell,   vpon  this  playne, 
And  tyme  shall  heale,  thy  festryng  wound 

and   Absence   banysh   Payne." 

He  advises  Faustus  further  that  he  occupy  himself  with 
the  pastoral  pleasures,  which  he  proceeds  to  recount.  Felix 
relates  his  own  experiences  in  love,  how  he  embraced 
country  delights  after  renouncing  every  token  of  his  mis- 
tress. Among  his  occupations  was  the  snaring  of  birds.9 


8This  name  which  Googe  applies  to  the  companion  of  Faustus,  the 
counterpart  of  Montemayor's  Felix,  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the 
romance. 

9In  Sannazaro's  eighth  prosa  and  in  Garcilaso's  second  eclogue, 
this  practice  of  bird-snaring  is  recalled  by  Carino  as  a  delight  which 
he  and  his  mistress  had  once  enjoyed.  Thus  in  Googe's  verse  the 
imitation  loses  force,  as  it  is  not  related  in  the  spirit  of  its  originals. 
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Each  eclogue  is  connected  slightly  with  the  preceding 
one.  Yet  the  connecting  thread  does  not  give  sufficient 
unity  to  the  whole.  The  grief  of  Faustus  is  consistent  with 
that  of  the  previous  eclogue;  its  cause,  however,  is  incon- 
sistent, as  in  Eclogue  V  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  mutual 
love  of  Valerius  and  Faustus.  This  instance  exemplifies 
the  planless  character  of  Googe's  work. 

Eclogue  VII  is  a  versification  of  the  opening  scenes  of  the 
Diana.10  There  are  few  alterations  and  inventions  on  the 
part  of  Googe.  Googe's  translation  has  not  even  the  merit 
of  being  good  verse.  It  is  fairly  faithful  to  the  original, 
yet  it  both  loses  the  force  of  the  direct  prose  of  Monte- 
mayor,  sturdy  despite  its  affectation,  and,  in  particular,  sac- 
rifices the  character  displayed  in  Selvagia  in  the  latter  por- 
tions of  the  prose. 

The  paraphrase  begins  with  line  5  of  the  Eclogue,  the 
first  four  serving  to  introduce  the  theme.  Googe's  charac- 
ters are  named  Siluanus,  Sirenus,  and  Seluagia ;  Montemay- 
or's  are  Sylvanus,  Syrenus,  and  Selvagia.  Siluanus  thus 
addresses  Sirenus: 

English:  Spanish    (p.   6):      "God  forbid 

God  neuer  let  that  I  shuld  seeke,      (Syrenus)   that  for  the  cause  of 

to  be  reuenged  of  the,  my  mishap,  or  at  the  lest  for  the 

For  whan  I  might  haue  ben  with      small   remedie  thereof,   I    should 

ease,   yet   wold   not   suffer  me     take  delight  or  reuenge  in  thine, 

The  Love  that  I,  Diana  bare,  which  though  at  mine  owne  pleas- 

on  the  to  showe  my  Spyte :  ure  I  might  well  doe,  yet  the  great 

On  the  in  whom  my  Ladye  fayre,      loue  which  I  beare  to  my  mistress 

had  once  her  whole  delyght,  Diana,     woulde     neuer     consent 

If  thy  myshaps  do  not  me  greue,      thereunto,   nor   suffer   me   to   go 

my  mischieffs  neuer  end."  against    that,    which    with    such 

good  will  and  liking  she  had  some- 
times fauoured;  if  thy  sorrows 
greeue  me  not,  let  me  neuer  haue 
end  of  mine." 

The  last  eight  lines  of  Sirenus's  first  speech  are  in- 
vented by  Googe,  being  in  substance  gathered  from  the  ex- 


10Bk.  I,  pp.  6-16.     In  part  this  passage  was  paraphrased  also  by 
Sidney  at  the  beginning  of  the  Arcadia. 
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pression  of  Syrenus's  grief  (p.  4).  With  respect  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this  invention,  the  paraphrase  follows  the  orig- 
inal in  thought.  The  ensuing  speech  of  Siluanus  begins 
thus: 

"I  meruayle  how  she  could  so  soone, 
put  the  out  of  her  mind." 

This  sentiment  is  directly  opposite  to  that  expressed  by 
Sylvanus  in  the  Diana.  The  inconstancy  of  woman  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Spanish  shepherds  as  a  sad  truth.  Syl- 
vanus says  (p.  8)  :  "And  when  thou  wentst  out  of  this 
countrie,  then  I  infallibly  perswaded  my  selfe  that  the 
remedie  of  my  greefe  was  knocking  (as  it  were)  at  my 
doore,  and  that  obliuion  was  the  certainest  thing  to  be  ex- 
pected after  absence,  and  especially  in  a  womans  hart."  The 
inconstancy  of  Diana  in  her  love  for  Syrenus  is  a  theme 
upon  which  rests  much  of  the  main  story  of  the  romance. 

English:  Spanish,  p.  8: 

"I    well    remembre    synce    thou  "A  few  daies  after  thy  depart- 

wentste  alone  I  dyd  her  fynd.  ure   I    saw   her   at   the   foote   of 

In    place    that    sorow    semde    to  yonder  hill." 

shape." 

The  remainder  of  this  speech  of  Siluanus  (15  lines),  re- 
lating how  he  saw  Diana,  and  Diana's  complaint,  corres- 
ponds to  the  description  (pp.  8-10)  by  Sylvanus  of  his  sight 
of  Diana  and  of  his  overhearing  of  song  and  complaint - 
Googe's  lines  are  for  the  most  part  mere  invention.  The 
sincerity  and  beauty  of  Montemayor's  lines  are  wholly  lost. 
In  the  following  sixteen  lines  of  Sirenus's  speech  there 
is  very  close  verbal  similarity  between  the  two  texts.  Googe 
does  not  translate  the  entire  scene  (pp.  8-12),  but  breaks 
it  off.  These  are  the  last  two  lines  of  the  speech  of  Sire- 
nus: 

English:  Spanish,  p.  12:  "But  how  Hues 

"But  sins  her  maryage  how  she     she,  and  with  what  contentment 
speeds  Siluan  I  pray  the  tell."        after  her  marriage?" 
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The  answer  of  Siluanus  describing  Diana's  husband  De- 
lius,  is  closely  similar  to  the  same  in  the  Diana  (p.  12) .  The 
concluding  couplet  is  Googe's  mild  satire : 

"They  saye  tys  quallities  but  tush, 
Its  ryches  makes  a  man:" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song  by  Syrenus  and  Sylvanus, 
which  he  omits,  Googe  continues  his  paraphrase  of  the 
passage  describing  the  arrival  of  the  shepherdess  Selvagia. 
On  Sirenus's  inquiry  concerning  the  shepherdess,  Silua- 
nus informs  him  of  the  history  of  her  unsuccessful  love  for 
Alanius,  and  of  how  Alanius  now  loves  Ismenia.  These 
facts  are  unknown  to  the  Sylvanus  in  the  Diana,  who  thus 
responds  to  Syrenus  (p.  14)  :  "This  is  a  faire  Shep- 
herdesse,  that  hath  fed  but  a  few  daies  since  in  these 
medows,  complayning  greatly  of  love,  and  (as  some  say) 
with  good  cause,  though  others  say,  that  she  hath  bene  a 
long  time  mocked  by  the  discouerie  of  a  deceite."  The 
pastoral  company,  including  Sylvanus,  hears  later  the  story 
of  Selvagia. 

The  twelve  lines  beginning  with  the  first  speech  of  Sel- 
uagia  are  the  invention  of  Googe.  The  prose  of  the  Diana 
dealing  with  the  greeting  and  initial  exchanges  of  the  shep- 
herdess with  the  two  shepherds  varies  entirely  from  Googe. 

The  Englishman's  paraphrase  begins  again  with  the  sec- 
ond speech  of  Selvagia  and  the  reply  of  Sylvanus: 

English:  Spanish  (p.  15)  :  "Vnhappy  wom- 

"To  truste  the  fayned  words  of  en  are  these,  saide  Selvagia,  that 

men,  are    so    ill    intreated    by    your 

Loe,  thus  poore  women  speeds,  words:  But  more  vnfortunate  are 

Siluan.  And  men  do  smarte  not  those  men,  saide  Sylvanus,  that 

through  your  words  but  your  are  worse  handled  by  your  deedes. 

vnconstant  deeds.  Can  there  be  a  thing  more  base 

For  you  when  earnestlyest  you  and  of  lesse  acount,  then  that  you 

loue,  are  so  ready  for  the  lightest  thing 

no  thyng  can  chaunce  so  lyght.  in  the  worlde  to  forget  them,  to 

But  yf  a  toye  com  in  your  Brayne,  whom  you  haue  borne  the  greatest 

your  mynde  is  altered  quyght.  loue?  For,  absent  your  selues 

If  we  but  ones,  absent  our  selues,  but  a  day  from  him  whom  you 

the  shortest  tyme  we  maye,  loue  well,  and  then  shall  he  neede 
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So  much  vnconstant  is  your  minde     to     commence     his     suite     new 

Loue  soreth  strayght  awaye,  againe."  ...   (p.  16)  "For  heere 

Example  take  Sirenus  here  whom      is    Syrenus,    who    was    fauored 

once  Diana  lovd,  more  of  Diana,  then  any  louer  in 

As  all  we  know,  and  looke  how     the  world  of  his  Mistress,  and  yet 

soone  her  mynd  is  now  removd."     she  hath  now  forgotten  him,  as 

thou  faire  Shepherdesse,  and  all 
we  doe  knowe." 

Seluagia's  third  speech  and  the  two  preceding  lines  of 
Siluanus's,  Googe  substitutes  for  Selvagia's  answers 
(Diana,  p.  16)  to  the  points  in  question  already  introduced 
by  Googe. 

The  attack  of  Sirenus  upon  Seluagia  ending: 

"Your  symple  wyts  are  all  to  weake, 
Vnfayned  loue  to  know," 

corresponds  closely  with  the  same  in  the  Diana  ending  (p. 
16)  :  "You  meddle  with  love  and  are  vncapable  to  iudge 
what  it  meanes;  how  doe  you,  then,  know  to  behaue  your 
selues  in  it." 

The  first  four  lines  of  Seluagia's  answer  with  the  last 
two  of  Sirenus's  speech  are  inventions  of  Googe.  With 
considerable  faithfulness  Googe  follows  Selvagia's  answer 
to  Syrenus  (p.  16).  Sirenus's  last  reply  to  Seluagia  is  iden- 
tical in  substance,  yet  far  different  in  spirit.  The  lifeless 
character  of  Googe's  verse  deprives  the  original  of  its  usual 
standards  of  courtesy  and  decorum,  so  consistently  main- 
tained in  the  romance.  Googe's  eclogue  ends  as  Seluagia 
refuses  to  repeat  "what  lucke  she  has  had  in  loue."  In 
the  Diana  (p.  17)  Selvagia  launches  into  the  story  of  her 
life. 

Thus  it  is  clear  by  what  method  Googe  labored.  Having 
the  text  of  the  Diana  before  him,  he  turned  the  pages  at 
random  to  discover  passages  suited  to  his  rustic  Muse. 
The  foregoing  analysis  of  his  imitation  seems  to  indicate 
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entirely  hasty  work  on  Googe's  part.  To  sum  up,  his 
interest  in  the  Diana  is  valuable  not  for  its  reflection  in  his 
simple  verse,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  romance  to  England.  After  the  publication  of  his 
eclogues,  one  finds  constant  imitation  of  the  Diana  by 
authors  of  far  greater  literary  importance. 


A    COMPARISON    OF    THE    CHARACTERS    IN    THE 

COMEDY  OF  ERRORS  WITH  THOSE  IN  THE 

MENAECHMI 

BY  ERMA  GILL 

The  characters  in  Plautus'  plays  are  frequently  dismissed 
with  the  statement  that  they  are  types  or  stock  characters. 
On  the  whole  the  charge  is  just,  though  a  closer  study  of 
the  comedies  reveals  the  fact  that  Plautus  knew  something 
of  human  nature  after  all  and  that  sometimes  he  came  very 
near  creating  a  real  man  or  woman,  as,  for  example,  Mes- 
senio  in  the  play  which  we  are  examining,  the  Menaechmi, 
and  the  courtezan  in  the  Mostellaria.  My  task  in  this  paper 
is  to  make  some  analysis  of  the  characters  in  the  Menaechmi 
and  to  compare  with  them  the  corresponding  characters  in 
The  Comedy  of  Errors. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between  the  char- 
acters in  the  two  plays. 

CHARACTERS  COMMON  TO  BOTH  PLAYS 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  Menaechmi 

Antipholus  of  Ephesus Menaechmus  of  Epidamnum 

Antipholus  of  Syracuse Menaechmus  Sosicles 

Dromio  of  Syracuse Messenio 

Pinch,  a  schoolmaster Medicus 

Adriana    Matrona,  wife  of  Menaech- 
mus of  Epidamnum 
Courtezan    Erotium 

SHAKESPEARE'S  ADDITIONS 

Dromio    of    Ephesus . (Sosia  in  the  Ampithryon1) 

Luciana    (Partly  fulfils   function   of 

the     Father     in     the     Me- 
naechmi.) 


^See  Zwei   neuentdeckte  Shakespearequellen,   Paul   Wislicenus,   in 
the  Shakespeare- Jahrbuch,  XIV,  pp.  87  ff.     Weimar,  1879. 
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Solinus,  Duke  of  Ephesus2 

Aegeon  _ (In    Prologue    of    the    Me- 

naechmi.) 

Aemelia (In    Prologue    of    the    Me- 

naechmi;  partly  fulfils  func- 
tion of  the  Father) 

Angelo,  a  goldsmith (A  goldsmith  is  mentioned 

in  the  Menaechmi.) 

Balthazar,  a  merchant 

First  Merchant 

Second  Merchant 

Luce,  servant  to  Adriana.. (Maid  to  Erotium?) 

Gaoler,    Officer,    and   other  attendants 

IN   THE   "MENAECHMI,"    OMITTED   BY    SHAKESPEARE 

Peniculus,  a  parasite 

Old  Man,  father-in-law  to  Menaechmus  of  Epidamnum  (His  philoso- 
phy is  given  to  Luciana  and  Aemelia  in  The  C.  of  E.) 
Cylindrus,  a  cook 
Maid   to    Erotium (Luce?) 

There  are  sixteen  characters  (besides  the  gaoler,  officer, 
etc.)  in  Shakespeare's  play  in  contrast  to  the  ten  in  the 
play  of  Plautus.  Of  the  Shakespeare  additions,  Dromio  of 
Ephesus  is  chief  in  importance,  and  Luciana  is  next.  Then 
comes  the  enveloping-action  group,  the  Duke,  Aegeon,  and 
Aemelia,  while  as  minor  characters  the  merchants  aid  the 
complicating  situations,  and  Luce  adds  somewhat  to  the  fun. 
The  most  important  character  of  the  Latin  play  who  is 
omitted  is  Peniculus,  the  parasite.  Balthazar  takes  hifa 
place  in  a  small  measure  as  the  recipient  of  an  invitation  to 
dinner  at  the  home  of  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  and  as  a  com- 
panion to  that  same  gentleman  at  the  dinner  with  the  court- 
ezan. Furthermore,  the  old  man,  the  father-in-law  of 
Menaechmus  of  Epidamnum,  is  not  found  in  Shakespeare's, 
play,  but  his  chiding  and  philosophy  are  given  to  Luciana 
and  Aemelia.  The  father  and  mother  are  mentioned  in  the 
"Prologue"  and  the  "Argument"  of  the  Latin  play,  and  a 
goldsmith  is  mentioned  in  that  play. 


2Shakespeare  gives  to  the  Duke  of  Ephesus  the  solving  of  the  com- 
plication, a  function  performed  by  Messenio  in  the  Menaechmi. 
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Twins  in  real  life  are  confusing,  and  when  a  whole  pla> 
turns  on  their  likeness,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  them 
little  differentiated  on  the  stage.  It  takes  a  Shakespeare 
to  make  their  likeness  all  the  greater  because  of  their 
difference.  Plautus  differentiates  the  Menaechmi  chiefly  by 
their  experiences  and  outward  circumstances:  one,  living 
at  Epidamnum,  is  married;  the  other,  from  Syracuse,  is 
single  and  has  been  searching  six  years  for  his  lost  brother. 
Both  are  typically  immoral  heroes  of  Latin  comedy,  and 
yet  they  have  some  slightly  distinguishing  traits.  Menaech- 
mus  of  Epidamnum  is  the  errant  husband,  with  the  usual 
jealous,  scolding  wife.  His  outstanding  characterictics  are  a 
lack  of  moral  responsibility  and  a  conceit  in  his  own  clever- 
ness, which  is  not  so  very  clever  after  all,  for  his  tricks 
usually  fail.  He  is  a  gay  fellow:  he  has  a  mistress  and  a 
parasite,  who  carouse  with  him ;  he  loves  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  he  is  always  punning  and  joking.  He  steals  his  wife's 
mantle  and  bracelet  to  give  to  his  mistress,  he  lies  to  his 
wife,  he  defends  a  client  whom  he  knows  to  be  guilty,3  and 
he  is  ready  enough  to  take  the  money  and  goods  that  Mes- 
senio,  thinking  him  the  other  Menaechmus,  goes  to  bring 
him.4  He  married  his  wife  for  her  dowry,  not  for  love,5 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  comedy  he  rails  at  her,  and  he  be- 
rates her  to  Peniculus  and  Erotium.6  And  truly  he  is  hen- 
pecked— though  justly — for  not  only  does  he  say  so,  but  his 
father-in-law  confirms  the  charge.7  Though  he  appears  to 
be  very  bold  and  boasts  of  his  independence,  that  he  is 
somewhat  in  awe  of  his  wife  is  shown  by  his  hiding  his 
thefts,  denying  his  wife's  accusations,  and  promising1  and 
endeavoring  to  restore  the  cloak.  His  boasted  bravery  is 
lacking  again  when  he  stands  before  Erotium's  door,  en- 


3Plautus'  Menaechmi,  edited  by  Clara  M.  Knight,  Cambridge,  1919, 
IV,  ii,  590-592.  (References  throughout  to  the  Menaechmi  are  to 
this  text.) 

*Ibid.,  V,  7,  1039-1049. 

s/fettZ.,  V,  ii,  707. 

Vbid.,  I,  ii,  110-124. 

''Ibid.,  II,  ii,  114-116  and  V,  ii,  787-788. 
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treating  Peniculus  not  to  knock  so  peremptorily.8  Like  a 
little  boy  he  glories  in  his  wickedness  and  boasts  again  and 
again  of  his  cleverness,  demanding  Peniculus'  praise.  But 
he  is  generous  enough,  for  he  provides  well  for  his  wife,9 
he  supports  Peniculus,  who  praises  him  for  "nourishing 
parasites,"  and  he  helps  his  clients.  That  he  is  a  man  of 
affairs,  or  at  least  of  money,  is  indicated  by  his  following 
and  his  place  in  the  Assembly. 

From  Menaechmus  of  Epidamnum  Shakespeare  has 
created  Antipholus  of  Ephesus.  The  situation  is  again  one 
of  neglectful  husband  and  jealous  wife,  but  the  unfaithful- 
ness is  not  so  flagrant  as  it  is  in  Menaechmus,  nor  does 
Antipholus  boast  of  his  defection ;  on  the  contrary,  he  main- 
tains that  his  wife  has  accused  him  "without  desert."19 
But  even  Luciana,  who  counsels  her  sister  to  refrain  from 
jealousy,  does  not  deny  that  there  is  cause  for  jealousy, 
and  when  the  abbess  charges  Adriana  with  driv- 
ing her  husband  mad  with  her  nagging,  Luciana  says  that 
her  sister  scolded  only  when  her  husband  "acted  wildly."11 
Locked  out  of  his  own  house,  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  has 
much  more  provocation  to  dine  elsewhere  than  has  Menaech- 
mus of  Epidamnum,  but  in  addition  to  going  to  dinner  with 
the  courtezan  he  promises  her  the  chain  just  to  spite  his 
wife,12  and  further  shows  his  character  by  taking  the  court- 
ezan's ring,  and  by  complaining  to  his  friends  and  the  offi- 
cer about  his  wife's  ill  temper.  He  himself  has  a  violent 
temper ;  he  rails  at  his  wife,  ready  to  believe  that  "she  with 
harlots  feasted,"14  grows  angry  with  Angelo,  and,  as  his 
seeming  provocation  grows,  his  rage  grows  proportionately. 


sMenaechmi,  I,  ii,  178. 

»Ibid.,  I,  ii,  120-121  and  V,  ii,  801-802. 

107Vie  Comedy  of  Errors,  edited  by  Henry  Cunningham,  Indianap- 
olis, 1907,  II,  i,  112.  (All  references  to  The  Comedy  of  Errors  are  to 
this  text.) 

"Ibid.,  V,  1,  5. 

^-Ibid.,  Ill,  i,,  116-118. 

™Ibid.,  I,  ii,  2  and  IV,  iv,  4. 

i*Ibid.,  V,  i,  215. 
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He  calls  his  wife  all  manner  of  names,  "dissembling  har- 
lot"15 and  "most  unhappy  strumpet,"16  swears  that  he  will 
tear  her  eyes  out,17  and  in  his  pretended  madness  plays  wild 
pranks  on  the  servants,  "beating  the  maids  a-row,"  singe- 
ing the  doctor's  beard,  and  pouring  "pails  of  puddled  mud" 
on  him  to  put  out  the  fire.18  Here  Shakespeare  transfers  the 
violence  of  the  other  brother  in  the  Latin  play19  to  this 
brother,  as  such  deeds  are  more  consistent  with  Antipholus 
of  Ephesus'  character.  But  there  is  another  side  of  this 
Antipholus.  While  the  financial  and  social  standing  of  his 
Latin  prototype  are  but  slightly  indicated,  Shakespeare 
takes  pains  to  prove  that  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  is  a  busi- 
ness man  of  sound  reputation  and  a  social  favorite.  An- 
gelo,  when  he  has  cause  to  judge  Antipholus  most  harshly, 
is  asked,  "How  is  the  man  esteemed  here  in  the  city?"  He 
answers, 

"Of  very  reverent  reputation,  sir, 

Of  credit  infinite,  highly  beloved, 

Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  this  city: 

His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time."20 

And  his  brother,  mistaken  for  him,  is  offered  credit,  is  af- 
fectionately greeted,  is  given  invitations  and  thanked  for 
kindnesses.21  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  is  brave,  too,  for  he 
fought  in  the  Duke's  wars,  saving  the  Duke's  life,  with 
grievous  wounds  to  himself.22  He,  like  Menaechmus,  is 
married  to  a  rich  wife ;  Luciana  says, 

"If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth, 

Then  for  her  wealth's  sake  use  her  with  more  kindness."23 


15Ibid.,  IV,  4,  100. 

id.,  IV,  4,  123. 

id.,  IV,  4,  103. 

id.,  V,  1,  170-175. 
19  Menaechmi,  V,  ii,  829-876. 
20The  Comedy  of  Errors,  V,  1,  5-9. 

id.,  IV,  iii,  1-11. 

id.,  V,  i,  161  and  V,  i,  190-194. 
23Ibid.,  Ill,  ii,  5-6. 
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But  that  he  had  apparently  loved  her  we  learn  from  Adri- 
ana's  catalogue  of  things  that  had  not  been  pleasing  to  him 
unless  she  had  some  part  in  them.2*  The  more  serious  side 
of  his  character  we  get  but  indirectly  from  the  speeches  of 
others  until  the  last  part  of  the  play,  when  he  pleads 
"coldly"  with  the  Duke  for  justice,25  and  acknowledges  the 
ring  which  he  has  taken  from  the  courtezan,  returning  it 
with  dignified  thanks  for  the  cheer  which  he  has  found  at 
her  house.26  Then,  as  the  purse  of  ducats  erroneously  de- 
livered to  his  brother  is  given  him,  he  hastens  to  offer  them 
to  the  Duke  as  pawn  for  his  father's  life.27  We  may  sum- 
marize the  differences  between  Menaechmus  of  Epidamnum 
and  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  by  saying  that  the  former  is  a 
type — the  personification  of  several  qualities  common  to  the 
hero  of  Latin  comedy,  such  as  looseness  of  morals,  tricki- 
ness,  and  fondness  for  punning,  while  Antipholus  of  Ephe- 
sus is  a  real  person  and  therefore  more  complex.  He  has 
enough  of  those  more  serious  qualities  which  we  sometimes 
designate  as  character  itself  to  gain  for  him  our  interest 
and  perhaps  even  something  of  our  sympathy. 

Plautus  has  made  the  second  brother,  Menaechmus  Sosi- 
cles,  much  like  the  first  in  many  respects.  He  is  ready 
enough  to  take  what  the  gods  send  in  the  way  of  break- 
fast, a  mistress,  a  cloak,  and  a  bracelet,  rejoicing  that  he 
is  getting  so  much  for  nothing.28  He,  too,  is  conceited,  for 
he  thinks  Erotium  silly  and  inexperienced,  and  is  certain 
that  he  is  too  clever  for  her.29  As  ready  with  his  tricks  as 
his  brother,  he  falls  into  the  mood  of  Erotium,  tries  to  get 
gold  from  her  maid,30  throws  his  garland  away  to  elude 
all  pursuers,  and  realistically  feigns  madness.31  But  he  is 
more  clever  than  his  brother  and  more  successful  in  his 


2*Ibid.,  II,  iii,  110-118. 
25Ibid.,  V,  i,  273. 
™Ibid.,  V,  i,  393. 
2JIbid.,  V,  i,  390. 
™Menaechmi,  III,  ii,  473-477. 
2o/6id.,  II,  iii,  438-441. 
*°Ibid.,  Ill,  iii,  542-545. 
V,   ii,   829-875. 
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scheming ;  indeed,  he  seems  more  mature  than  Menaechmus 
of  Epidamnum,  more  the  man.  Perhaps  he  is  somewhat  re- 
deemed by  the  seriousness  in  his  nature  which  is  shown  by 
his  six  years'  search  for  his  brother,  his  sadness  at  not  find- 
ing him,  and  a  determination  to  continue  the  search  until 
he  gets  definite  news  either  of  his  brother's  whereabouts  or 
of  his  death.32  His  affection  for  his  slave  and  the  gratitude 
which  he  shows  in  freeing  him33  are  further  evidences  of  a 
kindly  nature. 

Plautus,  after  the  manner  of  Latin  writers,  depends  upon 
the  wiles  and  schemes  of  his  characters  for  much  of  the 
comedy  element,  so  that  he  very  naturally  makes  prominent 
the  gayer,  less  moral  brother.  It  is  Menaechmus  of  Epi- 
damnum who  appears  first  and  most  frequently,  and  speaks 
about  238  lines  to  his  brother's  219.  Menaechmus  Sosicles, 
the  traveler,  comes  on  the  stage  first  in  Act  II.  Shake- 
speare shifts  the  emphasis  to  the  more  serious  of  the  two 
brothers,  and  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  Antipholus  of  Syra- 
cuse appears  in  the  first  act,  while  the  second  brother  does 
not  enter  until  Act  III,  and  furthermore  the  more  sedate 
brother  speaks  256  lines  to  the  other's  163  lines.  The  fact 
that  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  the  more  serious  twin,  is  sin- 
gle affords  Shakespeare  the  chance  for  a  love  plot  and 
another  reason  for  giving  him  prominence.  Seizing  upon 
Plautus'  suggestion  of  greater  maturity,  seriousness,  and 
affection  in  Menaechmus  Sosicles,  Shakespeare  has  inten-. 
sified  these  traits  in  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  and  has  added 
experience,  honesty,  morality,  and  something  of  sentimen- 
tality, so  that  he  is  a  contrast  to  his  impulsive,  quick-tem- 
pered, and  none  too  moral  brother.  Antipholus  of  Syra- 
cuse is  introduced  to  us  in  a  melancholy  mood,  weary  and 
disappointed  over  his  futile  search  for  mother  and  brother.34 
His  affection  for  his  slave  shows  further  his  kindly  dispo- 
sition ;  he  calls  him  a  trusty  villain  and  a  heedful  slave  and 
says  that  he  has  lightened  his  dull  moments  with  merry 


32Ibid.,  II,  i,  233-246. 

S3Ibid.,  V,  ix,  1448. 

3lThe  Comedy  of  Errors,  I,  ii,  33-40. 
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jests.35  He  trusts  him  with  his  business  and  his  purse.36 
In  contrast  to  Menaechmus  Sosicles,  who  eagerly  accepts 
property  offered  him  as  his  brother,  Antipholus  of  Syracuse 
refuses  the  chain,  and  when  it  is  thrust  upon  him,  tries 
to  pay  for  it.37  He  refuses  to  go  with  Dromio  to  a  wife  and 
dinner,  and  it  is  only  when  Adriana  pleads,  seconded  by 
Luciana,  that,  wondering  if  he  is  bewitched  or  has  been 
married  in  his  sleep,  he  is  led  for  the  present  to  "entertain 
the  offered  fallacy."38  Luciana's  presence  probably  influ- 
ences the  decision.  That  he  withstood  Adriana's  attempts 
to  win  some  sign  of  affection  from  him  is  shown  by  Lu- 
ciana's berating  him  for  "forgetting  a  husband's  office." 
When  he  is  earnestly  and  almost  convincingly  urged  by 
Luciana  at  least  to  appear  to  be  a  good  husband,  he  flees 
from  temptation  lest  he  be  guilty  of  "self-wrong."39  And 
most  vigorously  does  he  refuse  the  courtezan's  invitation, 
with  "Satan  avoid,  I  charge  thee,  tempt  me  not" ;  and  again 
a  second  time  he  refuses  her.40  He  is  seriously  in  love  with 
Luciana,  which  state  of  soul  perhaps  fortifies  him  all  the 
more  strongly  against  the  charms  of  other  women.  But  he 
is  not  entirely  serious.  His  melancholy  is  relieved  by  his 
jesting  with  his  Dromio — jests  made  in  a  kindly  vein  as 
much  to  humor  the  slave  as  to  please  himself.  True,  he 
beats  Dromio,  but  beating  one's  slave  was  expected  in  a 
comedy.41  The  contrast  in  the  brothers  proves  that  Shakes- 
peare early  learned  the  trick  of  using  one  character  as  a 
foil  for  another. 

Messenio,  the  slave,  is  assuredly  the  best  developed  char- 
acter in  the  Menaechmi.    He  is  probably  an  older  man  than 


S5Ibid.,  I,  ii,  19  and  II,  ii,  2. 
,  I.  ii,  9-10. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  III,  iii,  166-180. 
38/6td.,  II,  ii,  181-186. 
*»Ibid.,  Ill,  ii,  165-166. 
™Ibid.,  IV,  iii,  45-80. 

41Rolfe,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of  The  Comedy  of  Errors, 
New  York,  1897,  says,  "Sedate,  gentle,  loving,  the  Antipholus  of 
Syracuse  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  amiable  creations." 
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his  master42  and  wise  in  worldly  love.  He  warns  his  mas- 
ter of  the  evils  found  in  strange  places,  and  he  knows  the 
ways  of  courtezans,  so  that  he  is  not  easily  convinced  that 
Erotium  is  not  tricking  them.43  But  when  his  master  will 
have  none  of  his  advice,  he  knows  that  servants  must  obey.44 
He  is  quick  witted  and  ready  of  tongue;  he  has  an  answer 
for  Cylindrus,  he  catechizes  Erotium,  he  sees  the  solution  of 
the  puzzle  first  and  takes  charge  of  the  denouement.45  In  a 
soliloquy  he  tells  the  audience  that  his  reason  for  being  a 
good  servant  is  that  it  is  easier  to  be  good  than  bad  because 
of  rewards  and  punishment,  and  that  furthermore  he  wants 
his  freedom.46  He  refutes  this  worldly  and  selfish  reason- 
ing, however,  by  proofs  of  real  affection  for  his  mastei. 
The  familiarity  with  which  master  and  slave  address  each 
other  shows  the  kindly  relation  between  them.  Messenio 
warns  and  guards  his  master,  tries  to  protect  him,  attends 
to  his  business  better  behind  his  back  than  in  his  presence,47 
rescues  his  master — as  he  believes — from  the  doctor's  men, 
and  when  he  thinks  he  has  gained  his  freedom,  promises 
always  to  be  as  perfect  a  servant  as  if  he  were  still  a  slave.48 
But  he  is  eager  to  have  the  office  of  auctioneer,  out  of  which 
we  suspect  that  he  will  get  for  himself  a  substantial  com- 
mission.49 

Of  Messenio  Shakespeare  makes  the  two  Dromios.50  He 
does  not  distinguish  between  these  twins  as  strongly  as  he 
does  between  their  masters.  Dromio  of  Syracuse  is  like 
Messenio  in  his  affection  for  his  master,  his  business  ability, 
and  his  wit.  He  tries  to  enliven  his  master  with  his  jests,5* 


42See  Miss  Knight's  Introduction,  p.  14. 
*3Menaechmi,  II,  iii,  376-378. 
"Ibid.,  II,  iii,  443-444.. 

*slbid.,  V,  ix,  1062-1125.     In  The  Comedy  of  Errors  the  Duke  does 
this. 

V,  vi,  966-989. 
V,  vi,  968. 
X,  vii,  1032-1034. 
id.,  V,  ix,  1155. 

50As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  table,  the  two  Dromios  were  prob- 
ably suggested  by  the  two  Sosios  in  the  Amphitryon. 
Comedy  of  Errors,  I,  ii,  19-21. 
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he  warns  him  about  the  courtezan,52  he  obeys  him  even 
when  he  does  not  understand  why,  he  guards  the  door  when 
his  master  is  at  dinner,53  and  he  faithfully  dispatches  his 
master's  business.  And  ever  is  he  ready  with  an  over- 
supply  of  jokes — to  please  the  audience.  He  flees  from  his 
brother's  wife,  the  fat  "Dowsabel,"54  perhaps  because  of  her 
lack  of  attractiveness  and  masterful  ways  rather  than  be- 
cause of  any  high  sense  of  morality — a  farcical  echo  of  the 
main  plot.  Dromio  of  Syracuse  is  less  selfish  than  Mes- 
senio,  younger,  more  carefree  and  more  natural. 

Rolfe  in  his  Introduction  to  The  Comedy  of  Errors  calls 
Dromio  of  Syracuse  an  "untutored  wit"  whose  merry  jests 
"come  from  his  prodigious  animal  spirits,"  while  he  calls 
the  second  Dromio  a  formal  humorist,  "precise  and  anti- 
thetical, striving  to  utter  his  jests  with  infinite  gravity  and 
discretion  and  approaching  a  pun  with  a  sly  solemnity." 
But  I  think  that  Rolfe  perhaps  exaggerates  the  difference; 
to  me  Dromio  of  Ephesus  seems  rather  a  weaker  edition  of 
the  first  Dromio.  He  is  more  impudently  but  less  readily 
witty  than  his  brother,  and  he  has  not  his  brother's  keen- 
ness or  initiative.  He  likens  himself  to  a  football,  spurned 
hence  and  hither,55  and  so  is  sent  from  mistress  to  master 
— or  supposed  master — and  back  again,  getting  beatings, 
and  punning.  Once,  however,  he  does  take  the  initia- 
tive :  it  is  he  who  counsels  his  master  to  feign  madness  when 
he  is  believed  to  be  mad.  He  says, 

"Will  you  be  bound  for  nothing?  be  mad, 

good  master; 
Cry  the  Devil  I"™ 

and  he  probably  suggests  some  of  the  mad  pranks  which 
he  and  his  master  play  on  the  doctor  and  the  servants. 


52Ibid.,  IV,  iii,  48-58.. 
•?-Ibid.,  Ill,  i,  35^80. 
"Ibid.,  Ill,  ii,  71-157. 
™Ibid.,  II,  i,  83-84. 
™lbid.,  IV,  iv,  126. 
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One  of  the  most  important  changes  that  Shakespeare 
makes  in  taking  over  the  Latin  play  is  the  creation  of 
Adriana  out  of  the  jealous,  nagging  wife,  a  stock  character 
of  Latin  comedy,  a  figure  only  for  laughter.  In  the  Men- 
aechmi  both  the  husband57  and  the  father58  testify  that  the 
wife  is  a  scold,  and  Peniculus  advises  her  to  abuse  her  hus- 
band as  usual.59  Of  course  he  usually  deserves  the  abuse, 
but  that  fact  only  made  the  audience  enjoy  it  the  more. 
Having  a  large  dowry,  she  feels  her  independence  and  keeps 
her  husband  henpecked  and  in  awe  of  her,  regardless  of 
his  boasted  independence  and  frequent  truancy.  Even  her 
father  says  that  she  is  presuming  on  her  portion,  and  is 
arrogant,  trying  to  keep  her  husband  under  her  thumb.60 
And  she  practices  the  age-old  trick  of  threatening  to  go 
back  home  if  her  husband  does  not  conciliate  her.61  She 
disappears  before  the  end  of  the  play,  and  the  last  we  hear 
of  her  is  Messenio's  joke  about  auctioneering  her  with 
the  other  possessions  of  her  husband. 

Adriana,  like  the  Latin  wife,  is  a  woman  of  wealth,  and 
she  too  is  jealous — with  some  cause — and  she  nags.  Her 
husband  says  that  she  does,62  Luciana  says  that  she  does,63 
and  she  herself  confesses  to  the*abbess  that  she  does.64  She 
is  impatient  and  peppery;  this  "fool-begg'd  patience"  that 
she  accuses  Luciana  of  having  is  not  one  of  her  traits.65 
She  chides  the  slave,  calls  her  husband 

"crooked,  old,  and  sere, 

111- faced,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  everywhere; 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  un-kind"66 


^Menaechmi,  I,   ii,   110-118. 

id.,  V,  ii  776-777. 

id.,  V,  i,  568. 
««Ibid.,  V,  ii,  766-767. 
^Ibid.,  IV,  ii,  662. 
e2The  Comedy  of  Errors,  III,  i,  2. 
**Ibid.,  II,  i,  116. 
™Ibid.,  V,  i,  58-67. 
™Ibid.,  II,  i,  41. 
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(behind  his  back),  and  exaggerates  greatly  his  mad  deeds 
as  she  rehearses  them.67  She  probably  exaggerates  her  own 
scolding,  too,  for  Luciana,  defending  her  sister  to  the  ab- 
bess, says,  "She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly."68  She 
is  modern  in  her  advocacy  of  a  single  moral  standard  and 
of  the  rights  of  woman.69  (There  is  a  suggestion  of  this 
last  doctrine  in  the  Latin  play,  when  the  wife  says  that  if 
the  husband  lends  his  wife's  things,  she  should  have  the 
right  to  lend  his.70)  Balthazar  speaks  of  Adriana  as  a 
woman  of  unviolated  honor,  sober  virtue,  years,  and  mod- 
esty.71 Adriana  calls  forth  sympathy  because,  with  all  of 
her  scolding,  she  is  a  faithful,  loving  wife  even  in  the  face 
of  her  husband's  neglect.  He  is  "master  of  her  state"  and 
can  restore  her  faded  beauty  with  his  smile,72  and  she  is 
willing  to  shrive  him  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks.73  While 
she  is  angriest  with  him,  she  says,  "My  heart  pleads  for  him 
though  my  tongue  do  curse."74  When  the  slave  returns 
without  his  master  she  immediately  asks  if  the  master  is 
well,  and  when  she  believes  him  mad,  she  is  most  concerned 
and  tender  and  wants  to  nurse  him  back  to  sanity.  Shake- 
speare's shifting  the  emphasis  from  courtezan  to  wife  in 
the  dinner  scene,75  exalting  Adriana's  importance,  and  de- 
veloping her  character  in  contrast  to  his  subordinating  the 
part  of  the  courtezan  and  making  her  little  more  than  a 
type,  without  even  a  name  (in  Plautus  it  is  the  wife  who 
is  nameless),  parallels  his  switching  the  emphasis  to  the 
more  dependable  brother. 


id.,  V,  1,  139-154. 
«*Ibid.,  V,  i,  87. 
™Ibid.,  II,  ii,  125-146. 
™Menaechmi,  IV,  ii,  658-659. 

Comedy  of  Errors,  III,  i,  88-91. 
id.,  II,  i,  95-101. 
id.,  II,  ii,  208. 
i*Ibid.,  IV,  ii,  28. 

75The  Amphitryon  is  probably  the  chief  source  for  the  dinner  scene, 
but  Shakespeare  changes  the  outcome,  and  the  English  moral  sense 
approves  of  the  change. 
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Erotium,  the  courtezan  in  the  Menaechmi,  quite  unlike  the 
younger  and  nobler  courtezan  in  the  Mostellaria,  is  moved 
entirely  by  a  desire  for  gain.  She  is  clever ;  she  pleases  her 
lover  with  an  excellent  meal,  a  house  set  in  order,  per- 
fumed, and  adorned,  and  by  her  own  protestation  of  affec- 
tion. She  is  agreeable  for  her  "lover's  loss  and  her  gain" ; 
"he  profits  me  much,"  she  says.78  She  grows  angry  when 
she  loses  the  mantle,  and  she  shuts  Menaechmus  out  of  her 
house. 

The  Courtezan  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  said  by  Anti- 
pholus  of  Ephesus  to  be 

"A  wench  of  excellent  discourse, 
Pretty  and  witty,  and  yet,  too,  gentle."77 

But  in  her  two  very  brief  appearances  we  see  in  her,  also, 
only  the  desire  for  profit.  She  is  determined  to  have  the 
chain,  or  at  least  her  ring.  When  Antipholus  of  Syracuse's 
denial  that  he  has  the  ring  is  added  to  Antipholus  of  Ephe- 
sus' wild  story  of  being  shut  out  of  his  own  house,  she  is 
the  first  to  diagnose  his  case  as  lunacy.  She  goes  to  Adri- 
ana  with  her  carefully  edited  story  and  easily  convinces 
Adriana  that  her  husband  is  mad.78  She  is  an  undeveloped 
character,  used  for  plot  interest  only. 

Shakespeare  has  changed  the  pompous  Medicus  with  his 
learned  terms,  his  ridiculous  questions,  and  his  promised 
doses  of  hellebore  into  Doctor  Pinch,  the  conjurer,  who 
tries  to  conjure  the  devil  out  of  his  patient  and  then  pre- 
scribes the  usual  treatment  of  the  time:  that  the  patients 
be  bound  and  confined  in  a  dark  room.  Both  characters  are 
very  slight,  but  the  one  in  Plautus  is  the  more  farcical. 

A  discussion  of  characters  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors 
would  be  incomplete  without  some  mention  of  Luciana,  for 
although  there  is  no  character  in  the  Menaechmi  corre- 
sponding to  Luciana,  and  although  Shakespeare's  chief  rea- 


™Menaechmi,  II,  iii,  356. 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors,  III,  i,  109-110. 
id.,  IV,  iv,  95. 
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sons  for  creating  her  were  to  furnish  a  sweetheart  fo* 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and  a  foil  for  Adriana,  she  was 
probably  suggested  by  the  father-in-law  in  the  Latin  play. 
The  old  man  champions  the  husband's  liberty,  chides  the 
wife  for  her  jealous  nagging,  but  is  fair  enough  to  see  that 
the  husband  also  is  to  blame.79  White  says:  "In  the  sub- 
stitution of  Luciano,,  the  sister  of  Adriana,  for  the  Father 
of  the  Latin  comedy,  we  very  surely  have  an  indication  of 
Shakespeare's  dramatic  skill;  the  expostulations  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  young  woman  are  far  more  con- 
vincing and  to  the  purpose  than  the  reproaches  which. 
Plautus  makes  the  old  man  deal  out  to  both  husband  and 
wife."80  Luciana  is  a  young  woman  with  few  illusions  as 
to  man's  place  in  the  world,  and  she  is  perhaps  a  trifle  cyni- 
cal. She  is  cool  where  Adriana  is  all  impatience,  and,  find- 
ing excuses  for  the  absent  brother-in-law,  she  gives  Adriana 
a  dissertation  on  the  masterful  nature  of  the  male  and  on 
"self-harming  jealousy."81  To  Antipholus  of  Syracuse, 
whom  she  believes  to  be  her  brother,  she  gives  this  worldly 
advice : 

"Or  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth; 

Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye, 

Look  sweet,    speak  fair 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint, 

Be  secret  false:  what  need  she  be  acquainted?"82 

She  finds  something  engaging  in  Antipholus'  love-mak- 
ing, even  though  she  cannot  understand  him,  for  she  tells 
her  sister  that  his  words  in  an  honest  suit  might  move  her.83 


™Menaechmi,  V,  ii,  785-805. 

80The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare,  Richard  Grant  White,  Boston, 
1898,  III,  p.  138.  (Mr.  White  does  not  note  that  part  of  the  old 
man's  philosophy  is  given  to  Aemelia.) 

81The  Comedy  of  Errors,  II,  ii,  7-25.  Cf .  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
V,  ii,  135-179.. 

S2The  Comedy  of  Errors,  III,  ii,  7-15. 

*slbid.,  IV,  ii,  14. 
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She  herself  is  honest,  for  she  goes  immediately  to  her  sis- 
ter with  a  frank  account  of  Antipholus'  pleading.  She  is 
kindly  and  sympathetic,  and  she  pleads  for  her  sister's  hap- 
piness84 and  pities  the  poor  mad  brother.85  She  has  inde- 
pendence, initiative,  and  a  ready  tongue,  and  though  not 
so  clearly  drawn  as  Adriana,  she  is  better  balanced. 

From  the  comparison  of  the  characters  in  the  two  plays 
we  see:  (1)  that  Shakespeare  has  taken  over  six  of  the 
important  characters  in  the  Latin  play;  (2)  that  he  has 
created  characters  from  persons  mentioned  in  the  prologue 
or  in  the  play  itself;  (3)  that  he  has  created  several  new 
characters ;  (4)  that  he  has  cast  aside  several  characters  in 
the  old  play,  in  some  cases  letting  the  newly-created  char- 
acters perform  the  functions  of  the  omitted  characters.86 

Shakespeare's  characters  differ  from  those  of  Plautus 
because : 

1.  Shakespeare  has  added  to  his  characters  traits  which 
are  lacking  in  those  of  Plautus,  and  thus  he  makes  them 
more  complex  and  more  human;  as,  for  example,  to  An- 
tipholus of  Syracuse  he  has  given  morality,  honesty,  and 
sentiment,  and  in  Adriana  he  has  added  to  the  jealousy  and 
temper  of  the  wife  womanly  qualities  of,  which  there  is  no 
suggestion  in  the  Latin  character. 

2.  He  has  used  one  character  as  a  foil  for  another:  hw 
contrasts  Adriana  and  Luciana,  Antipholus  of  Ephesus  and 
Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  and  to  a  less  degree,  the  two  Dro- 
mios. 

3.  He  has  seized  upon  some  of  the  most  human  traits 
in  the  characters  of  Plautus — sometimes  little  more  than 
suggested — and  intensified  them,  such  as  the  serious-mind- 
edness  and  the  melancholy  of  the  twin  who  seeks  his  brother ; 
the  charm  and  ability  of  the  married  brother,  as  evidenced 
by  his  popularity  and  business  reputation ;  and  the  affection 
of  slave  for  master. 


Ill,  id,  128. 
85/6id.,  IV,  iv,  107. 
86See  table  on  pp.  79-80. 
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4.  He  has  transferred  actions  from  one  character  to 
another  for  the  sake  of  consistency  in  character  or  for  dra- 
matic effect ;  for  example,  he  transfers  to  the  rash  married 
brother  the  violence  of  the  more  serious  brother  in  the  Latin 
play  when  he  is  accused  of  madness.  The  most  notable  in- 
stance of  this  transference  is  that  of  the  reprimand  and 
philosophy  of  the  father  to  the  two  women,  the  young  Lu- 
ciana  and  the  older,  more  experienced  mother.  From  Mes- 
senio  to  the  Duke  he  transfers  the  final  solving  of  the  puz- 
zle.87 And  from  the  wife  in  the  Latin  play  to  the  courtezan 
he  transfers  the  first  accusation  of  the  husband's  madness. 

The  English  moral  sense,  I  think,  is  responsible  for  a  cer- 
tain shifting  of  emphasis.  In  the  Menaechmi  the  errant 
husband  appears  as  soon  as  his  entrance  has  been  prepared 
for  by  Peniculus,  and  his  more  serious  brother  appears  first 
in  Act  II.  In  The  Comedy  of  Errors  the  more  moral  un- 
married brother  appears  first  and  has  quite  the  more  im- 
portant role ;  the  married  brother  does  not  appear  until  Act 
III,  and  Peniculus'  place  as  a  companion  to  Antipholus  of 
Ephesus  at  the  dinner  with  the  courtezan  is  filled  by  the 
level-headed  Balthazar.  Even  more  noticeable  is  the  shift 
of  emphasis  from  courtezan  to  wife.  The  wife,  without  a 
name  in  the  Menaechmi,  is  but  a  laughing-stock  who  disap- 
pears before  the  end  of  the  play  and  furnishes  material  for 
the  final  joke;  in  the  English  play  the  nameless  courtezan 
speaks  but  a  few  lines.  The  dinner  which  is  prepared  for 
the  husband  and  eaten  by  his  brother  at  the  house  of  the 
courtezan  Shakespeare  transfers  to  the  home  and  the  wife, 
and  thus  furnishes  a  reason  for  the  husband's  going  to  din- 
ner with  the  courtezan.  It  is  the  English  appreciation  of 
moral  responsibility,  too,  that  makes  Antipholus  of  Syra- 
cuse refuse  the  chain  and,  when  it  is  forced  upon  him,  try 
to  pay  for  it,  while  his  prototype  delights  in  getting  all  that 
he  can  for  nothing. 


87This  change  seems  a  mere  dramatic  exigency  to  give  weight  to 
the  role  of  the  duke;  in  Plautus  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  clever  slave  that  he  first  sees  the  solution. 
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As  Shakespeare  grew  in  experience,  the  significance  of 
character  increased  in  his  plays,  so  that  the  "great  trage- 
dies" all  turn  on  the  character  of  the  hero.  But  even  as 
early  as  the  composition  of  this  play  he  was  giving  promise 
of  this  growth  in  power,  for  the  characters  in  The  Comedy 
of  Errors  show  a  great  advance  over  the  indistinctly  and 
sketchily  drawn  characters  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  It  is 
true  that  in  The  Comedy  of  Errors  the  plot  overshadows  the 
characters  in  interest,  and  yet  the  play  is  a  better  play  than 
its  source  largely  because  the  characters  are  more  fully  de- 
veloped than  those  in  the  older  play. 


NOTES  ON  SOME  EARLY  AMERICAN  DRAMAS 
BY  ROBERT  ADGER  LAW 

Arthur  H.  Quinn's  History  of  the  American  Drama  From 
the  Beginning  to  the  Civil  War  (New  York,  1923)  took  rank 
immediately  on  publication  as  the  one  authority  in  its  own 
field.  So  comprehensively  and  so  thoroughly  has  Quinn 
done  his  work  that  for  several  generations,  at  least,  no 
other  scholar  can  hope  to  supersede  this  volume.  However, 
the  mass  of  detail  presented  is  so  large  and  much  of  it  so 
new  that  some  errors  must  be  expected  in  the  book,  and  the 
notation  of  a  few  minor  errors  means  no  disparagement  to 
the  author.  Two  or  three  such  erroneous  statements,  or 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  so,  I  wish  to  point  out,  and  then 
add  several  names  to  the  long  list  of  early  American  plays 
found  at  the  end  of  Professor  Quinn's  book. 

Quinn  accepts  on  pages  14  and  15  the  surmise  of 
Seilhamer  that  a  certain  interesting  "play-bill"  from  New- 
port, advertising  as  a  "moral  dialogue"  the  representation 
by  David  Douglass  and  his  company  of  the  Othello,  refers 
to  the  year  1761.  The  importance  of  the  date  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  no  other  evidence  for  Douglass's  presence 
in  Newport  at  that  time.  Now  in  a  brief  note  to  The  Nation 
several  years  ago  ("Shakespeare  in  Puritan  Disguise,"  No- 
vember 23,  1916)  I  tried  to  prove  that  this  performance 
really  occurred,  not  in  1761,  but  in  1765.  My  argument 
hinged  on  the  fact  that  this  bill,  while  undated,  plainly 
states  that  the  "dialogue"  was  to  be  given  in  Newport  on 
"Monday,  June  10."  June  10  fell  on  Monday  in  1765,  but 
in  no  other  year  between  1754  and  1771.  Legislation  in 
1762  and  the  "Stamp  Act"  excitement  of  1765  made 
Douglass  cautious. 

On  page  155  and  again  on  page  422,  Quinn  gives  as  the 
date  of  the  first  performance  of  William  loor's  Battle  of 
Eutaw  Springs,  which  was  published  in  1807,  a  rendition 
in  the  Southwark  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  June  9,  1813.  The 
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Charleston  Courier  of  February  23,  1807,  advertises  a 
performance  for  the  same  evening  in  the  Charleston  The- 
atre, antedating  by  more  than  six  years  that  in  Philadelphia. 

The  place  and  date  of  first  performance  of  Turnbull's 
Rudolph  Quinn  gives,  on  page  453,  as  the  Boston  Theatre, 
May  13,  1807.  But  in  the  Charleston  Courier  of  March  6, 
1806,  an  advertisement  states  that  Rudolph  was  performed 
"last  winter"  (1805)  "in  New  York  with  unbounded  ap- 
plause." 

Again  on  page  433,  Quinn  gives  as  the  date  of  first  per- 
formance of  White's  Foscari,  or  The  Venetian  Exile,  Jan- 
uary 8,  1806,  in  the  Charleston  Theatre.  In  this  case  the 
error  is  slight,  but  worth  noting  for  the  story  behind  it. 
On  January  4,  1806,  the  play  was  advertised  to  be  given 
January  6,  but  another  play  was  substituted.  It  was  then 
advertised  for  January  8,  but  on  that  day  the  Courier 
carried  the  following  notice : 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  the  Manager  is  under  neces- 
sity of  informing  the  public  that  he  is  obliged  for  the  second 
time  to  postpone  the  new  Tragedy  FOSCARI,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  misconduct  of  MR.  JONES,  who  was  to  have 
sustained  a  principal  character  in  that  play.  As  no  depend- 
ence can  be  placed  in  him,  the  part  of  Foscari  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  will  exert  all  his  talents  to  perfect 
himself  by  Friday  evening.  The  Manager  thinks  it  would 
be  offering  an  insult  to  the  public  to  trust  Mr.  J.  a  third  time. 

So  on  January  10  the  play  seems  to  have  been  presented 
with  Wilson  in  the  titular  role. 

Names  of  plays  to  be  added  to  Quinn's  list  are : 

Domestic  Folly,  or  Old  Fools,  the  Worst  of  Fools,  an  "original 
burletta",  by  J.  D.  Turnbull.  Played  in  Vauxhall  Garden,  Charleston, 
August  13,  1805. 

Embargo,  The;  or,  the  Honest  Countryman,  "a  Farce  by  a  Gentle- 
man of  Charleston."  Played  in  Charleston  Theatre,  April  27,  1808. 

Sailor's  Joy,  The;  or,  Commerce  Restored,  "National  Spectacle 
written  by  a  Gentleman  of  Charleston,  with  a  view  of  Charleston 
Harbor."  Played  April  25,  1808,  Charleston  Theatre. 

Victor;  or,  The  Independents  of  Bohemia,  by  J.  D.  Turnbull.  Per- 
formed in  Providence,  R.  I.,  but  advertised  for  printing  in  Charles- 
ton Courier  of  March  6,  1806. 
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All  these  items,  as  the  reader  may  surmise,  are  based 
on  information  gleaned  from  a  study  of  Charleston  news- 
papers of  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.1  The 
last  item  to  be  mentioned  is  from  an  entirely  different 
source,  an  unpublished  book  of  memoirs  of  early  Texas  by 
John  S.  Ford,  now  extant  only  in  manuscript  form,  in  the 
University  of  Texas  Library.  To  Ford's  grandson,  Mr. 
Raphael  Cowen,  I  am  indebted  for  the  interesting  excerpt 
that  follows: 

"During  the  fall  of  1838  a  Thespian  corps  was  organ- 
ized in  San  Augustine.  It  included  members  who  would 
have  sustained  a  good  reputation  as  actors  upon  any  stage. 
W.  W.  Parker,  the  editor  of  the  Redlander,  the  pioneer 
newspaper  of  the  place,  was  a  gentleman  of  fine  appear- 
ance. He  was  said  to  resemble  Edwin  Forest.  He  had  a 
fine  voice;  and  his  conception  of  a  character  was  usually 
just.  His  forte  was  in  tragedy  and  melodrama.  He  pos- 
sessed ability  as  a  writer;  was  a  genial  companion.  His 
views  were  liberal  and  comprehensive.  He  died  young — 
in  1841,  if  memory  is  not  amiss. 

"Harry  Richardson  was  good  in  tragedy  and  genteel 
comedy.  He  was  good  looking,  generous,  and  manly.  His 
delivery  was  excellent,  and  earnest  in  manner.  He  never 
failed  to  interest  an  audience.  He  was  a  poet  of  no  mean 
capacity.  His  pieces  were  much  admired.  He  wrote  over 
the  assumed  title  of  'Nerva.'  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

"Charley  Sossaman  did  well  in  comedy. 

"John  P.  Border  was  a  first-class  low  comedian.  He  is 
dead. 

"Frank  Sexton  was  a  mere  boy.  He  was  cast  to  repre- 
sent the  heroine  in  a  play  of  any  sort — tragic  or  comic — 


1The  new  book  of  Miss  Eola  Willis,  The  Charleston  Stage  in  the 
XVIII  Century,  is  now  the  one  authoritative  source  for  the  drama 
in  Charleston  during  the  period  covered.  Unfortunately  this  work 
appeared  just  after  the  publication  of  Quinn's  book.  The  plays  that 
I  discuss  were  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
so  are  not  mentioned  by  Miss  Willis. 
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and  never  failed.  He  has  achieved  considerable  eminence 
as  a  lawyer  and  statesman. 

"Dr.  Lycurgus  E.  Griffith  acted  well.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  fine  attainments.  He  was  living  recently. 

"Capt.  Duncan  Carrington  was  a  member  of  some  promi- 
nence. He  is  alive. 

"William  R.  Scurry  was  versatile.  He  represented 
heroes,  and  ladies  in  sorrowful  moods,  and  in  scenes  where 
death  cast  a  mantle  of  gloom.  He  was  a  general  in  the 
Confederate  service,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Saline,  1864. 

"Judge  William  B.  Ochiltree  was  a  gentleman  of  great 
ability,  possessing  the  gift  of  eloquence  and  an  enthusiasm 
almost  unequalled.  He  has  'passed  the  river.' 

"The  writer  composed  a  three-act  comedy,  which  was 
played  with  success.  Gen.  W.  R.  Scurry  wrote  and  recited 
a  prologue.  His  brother,  Judge  Richardson  Scurry,  wrote 
some  humorous  verses  in  which  he  ascribed  to  Ford's 
comedy  a  position  somewhat  more  elevated  than  the  works 
of  Shakespeare,  and  rather  sharply  criticised  the  prologue. 
The  young  authors  considered  this  poetic  effusion  an  out- 
rage upon  their  literary  merits  and  fame.  The  public 
enjoyed  the  fun  and  laugh.  This  effort  bore  the  title 
of  The  Stranger  in  Texas.'  It  was  based  on  facts  which 
had  fallen  under  the  author's  view.  A  gentleman  of  rather 
dubious  character  came  to  Texas  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
quiring headright  certificates  and  of  becoming  the  owner  of  a 
princely  domain.  He  had  bags  full  of  'wild  cat'  paper  money. 
His  Texas  customers  were  equal  to  the  emergency.  They 
gave  quit  claim  titles  to  spurious  headright  certificates ;  and 
practiced  some  tricks  on  the  'stranger'  not  known  to  Lord 
Chesterfield  or  any  other  writer  on  etiquette.  One  of  these 
was  known  as  the  'Spanish  Burying',  which  ended  in  admin- 
istering a  first-class  paddling  to  the  gentleman  in  search  of 
landed  estate  under  numerous  difficulties.  When  carried 
into  practical  operation,  off  the  stage,  the  victim  for  several 
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days  would  prefer  standing  to  a  seat  on  a  cushioned  chair. 
The  next  effort  in  the  line  dramatic  was  'The  Loafer's  Court- 
ship.' It  drew  a  large  house,  and  increased  the  writer's 
vanity  to  an  alarming  extent.  He  imagined  the  lightning 
had  stricken  him,  and  developed  a  genius  of  sublime  propor- 
tions. Young  simpletons  often  enjoy  their  juvenile  follies 
more  than  old  fools  do  their  worn  crotchets,  and  fancied 
achievements." 


RUFUS  WILMOT  GRISWOLD] 
BY  JACOB  L.  NEU 


Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold  was  born  at  Benson,  Rutland 
County,  Vermont,  February  15,  1815.  He  was  a  member 
of  a  family  prominent  in  the  history  of  New  England  and 
the  country.  The  Griswolds  trace  their  family  line  back  to 
George  Griswold,  several  of  whose  ancestors  had  been  in 
Parliament.  Rufus  Griswold  was  of  the  ninth  generation 
from  George  Griswold.  Two  sons  of  George  Griswold,  Ed- 
ward and  Matthew,  came  to  America  in  the  year  1639,  and 
settled  at  Windsor,  Connecticut.2 

A  family  of  Griswolds  led  in  the  settlement  of  the  town- 
ship of  Waltham,  Vermont,  just  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  a  Benjamin  Griswold  was 
among  those  who  founded  the  town  of  Bristol  immediately 
after  the  Revolution.  In  the  early  history  of  Vermont  the 
Griswolds  were  prominent  participants  in  the  political,  re- 
ligious, and  educational  affairs  of  the  State.3 

Rufus  Griswold's  mother  was  Deborah  Griswold,  a  de- 
scendant of  Thomas  Mayhew,  the  first  settler  and  gov- 
ernor of  Martha's  Vineyard.  She  was  born  in  1775,  and 
was  two  years  younger  than  her  husband.  As  her  letters 
to  her  son  indicate,  she  was  a  pious  mother  and  deeply  so- 
licitous for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  her  children.  His 
father,  Rufus  Griswold,  a  small  farmer,  was  born  in  1773, 


aThis  paper  is  an  abridgment  of  a  thesis  submitted  to  the  Graduate 
Council  of  the  University  of  Texas,  June,  1925,  in  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

2"The  Griswold  Family  of  Connecticut",  by  Professor  Edward  Sal- 
isbury, The  Magazine  of  American  History,  XI,  p.  123.  See  also 
Wallace,  Horace  Binney,  Literary  Criticisms  and  Other  Papers,  pp. 
235-236. 

3Thompson,  Zadock,  A  History  of  Vermont,  III,  pp.  180,  34,  118, 
88,  198,  146. 
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and  outlived  him.  Besides  Rufus,  there  were  in  the  family 
ten  or  eleven  children,  four  daughters  and  six  or  seven 
sons.4  The  history  of  the  family  is  the  usual  sad  history 
of  the  New  England  small  farmer  of  a  century  ago.  The 
little  farm  could  not  support  so  large  a  family,  and,  as  they 
grew  up,  the  children  dispersed,  leaving  the  parents  on 
the  old  homestead.5 

Of  the  childhood  of  Rufus  Griswold  we  know  practically 
nothing.  He  no  doubt  performed  such  chores  as  are  inci- 
dent to  the  duties  of  a  boy  on  a  small  farm.  Very  likely 
he  took  a  boy's  part  in  the  husking-bees,  the  sugar-making, 
and  the  fur-trapping.  He  attended  such  church  services 
as  were  held  in  the  church  of  his  parents.  His  diversions 
he  found  in  the  companionship  of  other  boys  at  the  "bees" 
of  the  neighborhood,  in  occasional  visits  to  the  banks  of 
the  Hudson  or  to  Benson's  Landing,  both  but  a  few  miles 
(about  four)  from  his  home,  or  to  the  lumbering  camps 
near  the  Westhaven  settlement  south  of  his  home.  He 
may  have  attended  a  common  school  at  Benson.  Thus  the 
educational  advantages  of  Griswold  were  meager  indeed. 
A  rudimentary  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches,  bib- 
lical knowledge  learned  at  his  mother's  knee,  such  general 
and  practical  nature  lore  as  a  wide-awake  country  lad 
would  naturally  acquire,  and  some  acquaintance  with  local 
history — this  was  the  basis  on  which  he  later  built  his  edu- 
cation. 

"At  fifteen,"  writes  his  son,  "we  find  Rufus  a  student  at 
the  Rensselaer  School  at  Troy,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
attend  by  the  kindness  of  his  brother  Heman,  who  had  pros- 
pered in  business  in  that  town.  In  consequence  of  detection 
in  a  school  prank,  he  was  placed  in  his  brother's  counting 
room.  While  there  he  became  intimate  with  G.  G.  Foster, 
his  elder  by  five  years,  and  already  well-known  locally,  as 


4Griswold,  W.  M.,  Passages  from  the  Correspondence  and  Other 
Papers  of  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  pp.  5-7. 

50ne  of  the  sons,  Silas,  after  many  adventures  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  came  to  Texas  in  1840  (ibid.,  pp.  9-40,  124-125). 
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poet  and  journalist.  Griswold  soon  fell  out  with  his  kins- 
folk (the  cause  of  the  disagreement  is  unknown),  and 
joined  Foster  at  Albany."  Another  account  of  this  year 
of  his  life  relates  that  "he  was  apprenticed  to  the  publisher 
of  a  newspaper,  where  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  type- 
setting and  the  routine  of  a  publication  office,  and  some- 
times acted  as  assistant  editor."  Still  another  account  says 
he  became  a  proficient  writer  under  the  guidance  of  hie 
elder  brother  Heman. 

About  twenty  years  later  Griswold  himself  wrote  an 
account  of  the  year  he  spent  with  Foster  at  Albany: 

"We  remained,  occupying  the  same  room  and  sharing 
each  other's  enterprises,  pleasures  or  ambitions,  for  nearly 
a  year.  It  was  here  that  we  both  commenced  and  pursued 
our  first  course  in  reading  in  romantic  and  poetical  litera- 
ture. All  the  masters  of  literary  art  .  .  .  contributed  to 
our  entertainment  and  were  subjected  to  our  critical  discus- 
sions, We  .  .  .  sometimes  had  warm  controversies,  as 
in  cases  of  Pope  and  Goldsmith  and  a  few  other  classical 
models,  whom  I  preferred  to  the  romantic  and  passionate 
school."6 

This  year's  reading  and  discussion  of  the  English  lit- 
erary masters  probably  contributed  largely  to  Griswold's 
intellectual  advancement,  awakening  in  him  the  critical 
attitude  toward  literature,  and  establishing  in  him  a  pas- 
sion for  reading. 

Authentic  data  about  Griswold's  life  during  the  years 
1831  to  1834  are  few.  His  son  found  no  trace  of  his  do- 
ings during  the  years  1832  and  1833.  Horace  Binney  Wal- 
lace, in  his  Literary  Criticisms  (p.  236),  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  these  years :  "Much  of  the  early  life  of  Doc- 
tor Griswold  was  spent  in  voyaging  about  the  world;  and 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  had  seen  the  inter- 
esting portions  of  his  own  country  and  southern  and  cen- 
tral Europe."  From  an  exchange  notice  printed  in  the 


Correspondence,  p.  7. 
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Vergennes  Vermonter'  it  appears  that  he  spent  some  time 
at  the  South. 

Returning  to  New  England,  probably  early  in  1834,  he 
continued  to  follow  the  printer's  trade.  He  was  now,  how- 
ever, seeking  more  steady  employment  and  a  position  that 
would  give  him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  literary  bent. 
In  July,  1834,  he  was  in  Calais,  Maine.  In  October  he  was 
working  in  the  office  of  the  Constitutionalist  in  Syracuse, 
New  York.  While  he  was  here,  his  brother  Silas,  who  was 
then  in  Dunkirk,  New  York,  called  his  attention  to  "an 
opening  for  him  on  a  paper  about  to  be  established  at  Dun- 
kirk."8 This  paper  was  the  Chautauqua  Whig,  established 
in  1834.  Though  his  son  does  not  say  that  he  accepted  the 
position,  I  presume  he  did,  for  in  May  of  the  following 
year  he  was  in  Fredonia,  a  town  but  a  few  miles  from  Dun- 
kirk. He  had  now  secured  the  coveted  dignity  of  an  editor, 
thus  bringing  to  a  close  the  first  period  of  his  life. 

II 

The  years  1825  to  1840  witnessed  the  beginnings  of  the 
so-called  "country  newspaper."  The  press  followed  the 
pioneers  as  they  moved  westward.  Many  were  the  papers 
that  were  begun  at  this  time  in  the  hope  that,  growing  and 
expanding  as  the  communities  they  wished  to  serve  grew 
and  expanded,  they  would  bring  wealth,  or  at  least  comfort- 
able income,  and  fame  and  influence  to  their  aspiring  editors 
and  publishers.  But  many  of  these  papers  sank  into  early 
oblivion  with  the  towns  in  which  they  appeared ;  others  died 
in  consequence  of  the  keen  competition  and  the  stress  of  the 
varying  financial  conditions  of  these  days.  A  few  of  them, 
victorious  in  the  severe  struggle  for  survival,  are  now,  or 
soon  will  be,  celebrating  their  centenaries. 

Rufus  W.  Griswold  was  the  editor  of  a  number  of  these 
pioneer  papers.  Having  had  a  varied  experience  as  appren- 


7A  clipping  containing  this  item  was  kindly  loaned  to  the  writer 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Herrick,  of  Vergennes,  Vermont. 
Correspondence,  p.   10. 
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tice,  journeyman  printer,  and  office  assistant,  he  was  now 
quite  familiar  with  the  newspaper  business  in  all  its  details, 
and  therefore  well  prepared  for  the  editorial  position  he  was 
to  assume. 

He  had  become  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  Fredonia, 
New  York,  in  May,  1835.  This  was  the  Western  Democrat 
and  Literary  Inquirer,  founded  by  William  Verrinder.9 
Griswold's  connection  with  this  paper  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  in  July,  1836,  he  became  editor  of  the  Olean  Advo- 
cate.10 The  history  of  this  paper  is  related  in  the  following 
paragraph : 

"In  1836  a  stock  company,  known  as  the  Olean  Land  and 
Hydraulic  Company,  having  headquarters  in  New  York 
City,  but  owning  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Olean,  sent  a  press 
and  materials  to  Olean  to  start  a  paper  to  boom  their  enter- 
prise. They  also  sent  as  editor  of  the  paper  Rufus  W.  Gris- 
wold, who  afterward  gained  much  distinction  in  the  literary 
world  ...  a  man  of  varied  talents,  but  of  somewhat  ec- 
centric character.  The  paper  was  called  the  Olean  Advo- 
cate, and  under  Griswold's  administration  was  an  able  and 
spicy  sheet.  The  first  number  was  issued  in  July,  1836. 
The  Land  and  Hydraulic  Company  owned  the  paper  for 
about  a  year,  and  sold  it  to  an  Olean  Company.  .  .  .  Gris- 
wold retired  from  the  editorship  about  this  time.  ...  A 
later  editor  changed  the  name  to  the  Olean  Times.  The 


9This  is  no  doubt  the  complete  title  of  the  paper.  In  Correspond- 
ence, p.  14,  the  abbreviated  title,  Democrat  and  Inquirer,  is  given. 
See  also  McKinstry,  Willard,  Selections  of  Editorial  Miscellanies  and 
Letters,  pp.  20,  24. 

"Politics  may  have  been  responsible  for  Griswold's  severing  his 
connections  with  the  Democrat  and  Inquirer.  Mr.  Henry  Lenosthy,  of 
Fredonia,  New  York,  wrote  to  me  March  14,  1925,  as  follows:  "I 
found  a  copy  of  the  Western  Democrat  and  Literary  Inquirer  dated 
February  2,  1836,  Volume  II,  number  59,  Benjamin  Randall,  proprie- 
tor. On  top  of  the  editorial  page  .  .  .  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New 
York,  for  President,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice- 
President." 
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Times  was  published  until  November,  1840,  when  it  sus- 
pended. .  .  .  The  Advocate  and  its  successor,  the  Times, 
were  Whig  in  politics."11 

When  Griswold  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Olean 
Advocate,  he  went  to  New  York,  where  he  married  and 
entered  the  ministry.  His  son's  account  of  these  two  im- 
portant events  in  his  father's  life  is  given  in  these  words: 

"In  March,  1837,  Griswold  married  Caroline  Searles, 
and  for  some  months  dwelt  with  her  family  at  51  ^  Clin- 
ton Street,  New  York.  Before  the  end  of  this  year,  he  was 
licensed  to  preach.  In  those  days,  however,  clergymen — 
particularly  Baptists — rarely  had  a  systematic  training, 
and  it  was  not  at  all  probable  that  his  studies  were  either 
thorough  or  long-continued."12 

The  remark  of  his  son  about  his  meager  theological  train- 
ing evidently  refers  to  the  period  of  his  preparation  for 
entrance  into  the  ministry,  for  Griswold's  interest  in  these 
studies  continued  through  later  years.  In  fact,  his  attain- 
ments in  theology  were  later  recognized  as  by  no  means 
insignificant.  E.  P.  Whipple,  for  example,  said  that  he 
was  inflexibly  orthodox  in  his  doctrinal  notions,  that  his 
sermons  were  his  finest  compositions,  and  that  he  delivered 
them  with  taste  and  elegance.13  His  being  dubbed  "Doc- 
tor" was  no  doubt  a  complimentary  recognition  of  his  at- 
tainments as  a  preacher. 

An  indication  of  the  nature  of  his  activities  and  inter- 
ests other  than  his  ministerial  activities  is  found  in  three 
brief  but  significant  facts  recorded  in  his  Correspondence. 
In  September  of  this  year  "he  issued  the  prospectus  of  a 
magazine  to  be  called  The  Anthology,"  thus  giving  a  defi- 
nite intimation  of  his  literary  aspirations.  The  second  of 


"This  paragraph  was  found  and  copied  for  me  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Sibley, 
of  the  Olean  Evening  Herald.  It  is  from  A.  W.  Ferrin's  "History  of 
Cattaraugus  County  Newspapers,"  in  the  History  of  Cattaraugus 
County,  edited  by  William  Adams. 

^Correspondence,  p.  15. 

13In  his  sketch  of  Griswold  in  Graham's  Magazine,  June,  1845 
(XXVI,  pp.  241-243). 
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these  facts  is  that  "he  was  then  secretary  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society  of  New  York."  It  indicates  that  he  had  thus 
early  become  known  in  literary  and  historical  circles  as  one 
interested  in  the  collection  and  preservation  of  historical 
material.  And,  finally,  there  is  the  beginning  of  his  rela- 
tionship with  Henry  J.  Raymond,  at  this  time  a  student  in 
the  University  of  Vermont.14 

During  1837  he  was  also  connected  with  some  newspaper 
of  New  York  City,  possibly  Greeley's  New  Yorker.15  Early 
in  1838  he  went  to  Vergennes,  Vermont,  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Vergennes  Vermonter.^ 

In  his  "Salutatory,"  February  8,  1838,  Griswold  an- 
nounced in  detail  his  principles  and  policies  for  the  Ver- 
monter.  He  announced  his  support  of  the  movements  to 
secure  the  abolishment  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  capital 
punishment,  manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  ardent  spirits, 
and  the  enfranchisement  of  "ignorant  foreigners  and 
aliens."  He  promised  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Vermonter  to  "literary  papers  of  merit."17 

During  his  stay  in  Vergennes  Griswold  took  an  active 
part  in  the  political  campaign  waged  for  the  nomination 
of  Henry  Clay  for  the  presidency.  He  was  an  ardent  Whig 
and  an  admirer  of  Clay.  He  made  the  Vermonter  a  Clay 
organ,  reprinting  in  its  columns  a  number  of  Clay's 
speeches  in  the  Senate  and  writing  many  editorials  in  his 
intensest  style  in  support  of  Clay's  nomination.  Following 
the  lead  of  his  favorite,  he  gave  less  and  less  attention  to 
the  slavery  issue,  though  his  expressions  on  the  issue  had 
at  first  been  decidedly  abolitionist.  In  consequence  of  his 


^Correspondence,  p.  15. 

l5The  Jefferson  Free  Press,  in  the  clipping  I  have  referred  to  above, 
notes  that  "Griswold,  formerly  of  the  Olean  Advocate,"  had  been 
"more  recently  connected  with  a  periodical  in  New  York." 

^Correspondence,  p.  10. 

17 All  data  regarding  the  Vermonter,  except  such  as  are  otherwise 
credited,  I  owe  to  Mrs.  F.  D.  Chatterton,  Librarian  of  the  Bixby 
Memorial  Free  Library,  Vergennes,  Vermont.  This  library,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  the  only  existing  file  of  the  Vermonter. 
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sidestepping  in  this  matter  he  received  many  severe  re- 
bukes from  his  abolitionist  friends. 

He  was  among  the  Vergennes  delegates  to  the  Whig  con- 
vention that  met  at  Montpelier,  January  27,  1839.  At  this 
convention  he  made  a  speech  that  received  considerable  at- 
tention from  the  opposition  and  from  Whittier's  Freeman. 
He  was  selected  by  the  Clay  supporters  to  ask  of  Clay 
whether  he  would  permit  the  publication  of  his  answer  to 
questions  as  to  the  slavery  issue,  should  such  a  course  be 
deemed  wise  at  a  convention  to  be  held  in  the  fall.  He 
offered  a  resolution  demanding  the  abolishment  of  impris- 
onment for  debt.  The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  the  legislature  of  Vermont 
enacted  the  law  the  resolution  called  for. 

Griswold's  editorials  seem  to  have  received  considerable 
attention  locally.  An  opponent  of  his  declared  that  "no  one 
can  deny  that  Griswold  is  talented  and  industrious :  but  he  is 
too  d — d  unscrupulous,"  and  a  friend  of  his  wrote  to  him 
that  his  opponents  were  "relieved"  by  his  departure,  and 
that  he  had  "been  an  ever-present  thorn  in  the  sides  of  the 
Tories  and  some  of  the  Whigs  in  this  State."18 

Besides  politics  and  reforms,  education  and  literature  re- 
ceive attention  in  the  Vermonter.  Poetry  appeared  in  prac- 
tically every  number.  Some  of  the  unsigned  poems  may  be 
Gris wold's.  In  the  first  number  appeared  an  early  Ameri- 
can ballad.  Editorial  space  was  devoted  to  colleges  and 
schools,  and  an  article  on  "Female  Education"  was  con- 
sidered worthy  of  a  reprint  in  the  New  Yorker. 

The  paper  had  no  local  news  to  speak  of,  and  no  per- 
sonal items  except  of  men  in  high  positions.  The  editorials 
became  increasingly  sarcastic,  and  may  have  resulted  in 
loss  of  subscribers  and  a  reorganization  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper.  Such  would  seem  to  be  the  legitimate 
inference  from  a  notice  to  the  subscribers  appearing  in  the 
issue  of  April  3,  1839.  This  notice  announced  "that 
the  present  publisher  will  act  as  editor  only  hereafter,  the 


18Letters  of  Bowe,  Raymond,  and  others  to  Griswold,  Correspond- 
ence, pp.  19  and  20-30. 
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establishment  having  passed  into  other  hands."  The  new 
publisher,  Horatio  L.  Gage,  hoped  "to  make  the  paper 
acceptable  to  such  .  .  .  subscribers  as  have  enough  lib- 
erality to  permit  a  journalist  once  in  a  while  to  express 
opinions  different  from  theirs  without  subjecting  the  pub- 
lishers to  pecuniary  loss." 

But  during  the  ensuing  six  weeks  the  financial  affairs 
and  the  other  trials  of  the  paper  did  not  find  a  satisfactory 
issue,  for  on  May  15,  1839,  J.  E.  and  H.  Roberts  are  an- 
nounced as  publishers,  no  reference  being  made  to  Griswold, 
who  had  severed  his  connection  with  the  Vermonter,  and 
had  returned  to  New  York. 

When  Griswold  came  to  New  York  from  Vergennes,  he 
entered  a  new  and  larger  field  of  newspaper  enterprise. 
Hitherto  he  had  managed  a  country  newspaper;  now  he 
was  to  become  an  active  participant  in  the  keen  rivalry  in 
the  metropolitan  field  of  journalism.  He  entered  the  larger 
field  through  the  office  of  the  Daily  Whig,  where  he  had 
secured  a  position  through  the  kindness  of  Horace  Greeley.19 
But  Griswold,  having  for  fifteen  months  been  his  own  di- 
rector, was  not  long  content  to  remain  in  a  subordinate 
position,  and  soon  associated  himself  with  Park  Benjamin, 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  (New  York)  Brother  Jonathan, 
a  weekly,  and  of  the  Tattler,  a  daily.  The  first  number  of 
the  Brother  Jonathan  appeared  on  the  first  of  July,  1839. 
After  a  few  months  the  editors  disagreed  with  the  pub- 
lishers, Wilson  and  Co.,  and  established  rival  papers:  the 
New  World,  a  weekly,  and  the  Signal,  a  daily,  Jonas  Win- 
chester, an  associate  of  Greeley's,  being  their  publisher.20 

A  newspaper  war  was  the  result  of  the  establishment  of 
the  rival  papers.  For  a  while,  wrote  Griswold  later,  the 
enterprising  editors  were  "congratulating  themselves  upon 
the  success  of  a  scheme  which  they  supposed  was  to  revo- 
lutionize the  publishing  economy  of  the  country."  This 
scheme  "was  admirable  for  what  it  was  intended  to  be, 


^Correspondence,  p.  28. 
2°Ibid.,  pp.  8,  28-29. 
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namely,  the  speediest  and  cheapest  reprint  of  the  most  pop- 
ular British  authors  at  the  cheapest  possible  price."  They 
would  give  Bulwer's  Night  and  Morning,  complete  in  an 
extra.  A  novel  which  the  Harpers  would  sell  for  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents,  these  publishers  would  sell  for  twelve 
and  one-half  cents  or  less.-1 

Friends  and  other  newspaper  men,  watching  these  enter- 
prises and  contests,  predicted  the  inevitable  result.  The 
papers,  it  is  true,  were  causing  a  sensation,  but  they  were 
not  proving  profitable.  December  23,  1839,  Griswold  wrote 
to  T.  W.  White,  the  publisher  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  that  he  could  not  make  a  living  in  New  York 
and  that  he  had  to  go  elsewhere  where  bread  was  to  be 
earned.  At  this  time  he  had  another  monthly  in  mind,  and 
he  was  collecting  American  poetry.  He  was  also  writing 
magazine  articles.  One  of  these,  "The  Rights  of  Authors," 
appeared  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  January, 
1840.22  Late  in  1839  or  early  in  January,  1840,  Griswold 
found  employment  in  Boston  with  the  Notion,  a  paper  simi- 
lar to  the  Brother  Jonathan  and  the  Neiv  World,  and  equally 
as  unsatisfactory  as  the  source  of  an  adequate  income. 
Raymond  had  written  to  Griswold  about  this  paper  a  few 
months  before  in  very  uncomplimentary  terms,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  impossible  that  Griswold's  self-assurance  led  him 
to  believe  that  his  ideas  about  newspaper  management 
could  revive  the  Notion.  But,  disappointed,  he  returned  to 
New  York,  early  in  February,  1840.23 

He  was  now  no  doubt  glad  to  receive  an  offer  from  his 
friend  Greeley,  who  was  at  that  time  planning  to  conduct 


21"Notion,  New  World,  Brother  Jonathan,"  in  Hudson's  Journalism 
in  the  United  States  from  1690-1872,  pp.  587-589. 

22It  is  signed  "H.  G."  The  poem  following  the  article,  "The  Faded 
Stars,"  is  also  signed  "H.  G.,"  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Horace  Greeley 
(Parton's,  Life  of  Horace  Greeley,  pp.  160-161).  However,  the  arti- 
cle is  in  Griswold's  style  and  advances  arguments  he  advanced  in 
other  articles;  e.g.,  in  Graham's  Magazine,  May,  1847.  Besides, 
White  writes  about  "your  article"  and  "your  arguments."  (Corre- 
spondence, p.  35.) 

^Correspondence,  pp.  31  and  37. 
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simultaneously  at  New  York  and  Albany  his  New  Yorker 
and  the  Log  Cabin,  the  famous  Harrison-Tyler  campaign 
paper.  Wishing  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  Log  Cabin 
until  the  autumn  election,  he  made  Griswold  the  offer.24 
Griswold  accepted,  and  within  a  month  was  "doing"  the 
New  Yorker,  under  a  two  year's  [sic]  engagement.25 

During  the  nine  months  that  Griswold  was  connected 
with  the  New  Yorker,  he  engaged  also  in  philanthropic  ac- 
tivities. Through  the  columns  of  this  paper  he  continued 
to  support  the  movement  demanding  repeal  of  laws  per- 
mitting imprisonment  for  debt.  "He  spoke  and  wrote  with 
his  accustomed  ability  and  vehemence  against  confining  in- 
solvent debtors  in  prison  in  company  of  common  felons. 
Together  with  William  Leggett,  Rufus  Dawes,  and  a  few 
others,  he  established  a  library  in  the  City  Prison  in  New 
York  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
incarcerated  for  debt."26 

He  was  also  busying  himself  with  literary  work.  He 
wrote  several  articles  for  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger,27 and  was  engaged  with  his  project  of  an  anthology 
of  American  poetry.28 

These  varied  activities  did  not,  however,  interfere  with 
his  duties  on  the  New  Yorker.  Greeley  recognized  Gris- 
wold's  editorial  abilities,  though  he  discounted  his  abilities 
as  a  writer.  "In  making  up  a  paper  in  the  head,"  he  wrote 
later,  "before  it  is  transferred  to  type,  and  in  ...  judg- 
ment with  regard  to  selections  .  .  .  you  are  unrivaled. 
...  I  was  never  afraid  that  you  would  down  the  paper 


24Feb.  17,  1940  (Correspondence,  p.  37). 

25Griswold  to  Fields,  April  26,  1840  (ibid.).  But  Greeley  had  writ- 
ten: "from  the  first  of  May  (probably  sooner)  to  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber next." 

26Graham's  Magazine,  June,  1845  ((XXVI,  p.  243);  also  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine,  October,  1857  (LI,  p.  425). 

27Two  poems,  "Ethan  Allan,"  June,  1840  (VI,  p.  460),  and  "Be  True 
to  Thyself,"  November,  1840  (VI,  p.  713).  The  latter  appeared  also 
in  The  Missionary  Memorial,  for  1846. 

28Correspondence,  p.  37. 
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unless  by  writing  for  it."29  He  generously  acknowledged 
Griswold's  good  work.30  Griswold  evidently  was  becoming 
more  and  more  efficient  as  an  editor.  But,  driven  by  his 
restless,  erratic  disposition,  or  prompted  by  the  hope  of 
bettering  himself  financially,  Griswold  left  Greeley's  office 
unceremoniously,  November  27,  1840,  to  become  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  Standard.31 

The  removal  of  Griswold  to  Philadelphia  was  to  his  ad- 
vantage, as  Greeley  himself  had  to  acknowledge  two  months 
later : 

"I've  no  doubt  that  the  removal  to  Philadelphia  will  be  best  for 
you  in  the  end.  Here  you  were  a  good  deal  of  a  chimney-corner  man, 
while  in  Philadelphia  you  see  more  of  the  great  world,  and  live  on  a 
larger  scale;  and  though  you  won't  do  for  a  politician,  and  will 
damage  yourself  if  you  attempt  it,  yet  you  are  rather  tall  in  your 
own  department  of  literature,  and  Philadelphia  is  the  place  where 
you  are  needed."32 

The  Standard,  if  Gill's  remarks  about  it  are  accurate, 
was  a  partisan  paper  supporting  Harrison  and  Tyler  in  the 
election  of  1840.  The  Griswold  editorials  in  it  were  char- 
acteristically caustic.  "But  won't  you  catch  it,"  wrote 
Greeley  to  Griswold,  "for  serving  up  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn 
English  the  way  you  have?  Ah,  Gris!  I  have  your  horrid 
claws!"33  One  of  the  Standard  correspondents  was  Gris- 
wold's friend,  H.  J.  Raymond,  who,  by  means  of  this  cor- 
respondence, supplemented  the  meager  income  his  connec- 
tion with  Greeley  was  bringing  him  at  this  time.34  The 
comments  of  Griswold's  two  New  York  friends  upon  the 
Standard  are  contradictory  and  amusing.  Raymond,  offer- 
ing to  Griswold  his  service  as  correspondent,  wrote :  "How 
does  the  Standard?  ...  It  looks  fresh;  there's  always 
something  in  it  that  everyone  did  not  know  before."  But 


^Correspondence,  p.  58. 
s°Ibid.,  pp.  48,  58. 
31/6idL,  p.  47. 
32Ibid.,  p.  58. 
™Ibid.,  p.  51. 

S4Maverick's  Henry  J.  Raymond  and  the  New  York  Press,  p.  60. 
See  also  Correspondence,  pp.  49,  55. 
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to  Greeley,  independently  frank  and  shrewdly  guessing  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  the  paper  did  not  "look  as  though  it 
had  the  bump  of  payology  very  strongly  developed."35 

Greeley,  as  has  been  said,  observed  correctly,  for  about 
two  months  later  Griswold  was  preparing  to  leave  Phila- 
delphia for  Boston  to  resume  his  connection  with  the 
Times  and  the  Notion  on  the  eighth  of  May.36  Again  Gris- 
wold held  this  Boston  editorship  for  a  few  months — four 
months,  for  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  early  in  Septem- 
ber.37 During  the  next  nine  or  ten  months,  he  was  engaged 
in  various  activities.  In  particular,  he  was  preparing 
the  first  of  his  larger  anthologies  of  American  literature, 
the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America. 

He  was  also  engaged  in  what  Greeley  aptly  called  "lit- 
erary cooperism."  This  comprised  magazine  articles,  a 
volume  of  poems,  an  annual,  two  minor  poetic  compilations, 
a  volume  of  sermons,  and  sundry  made-to-order  composi- 
tions. 

To  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  he  contributed  in 
1841  a  sketch  of  Samuel  Griswold  Goodrich,  book  reviews 
and  other  literary  items  under  the  title  of  "Literary  Intel- 
ligence," and  two  sets  of  "Notices,"  largely  reviews.38  He 
published  the  volume  of  poems  anonymously,39  The  annual, 


^Correspondence,  p.  58. 

36Ibid.,  pp.  65-66. 

3Ubid.,  p.  97. 

38These  contributions  of  Griswold  appear  in  the  following  order: 
October,  November,  and  December  (VIII,  pp.  736-739;  742-744; 
807-816;  875-876).  The  "Notices"  are  readily  identified  by  their 
mention  of  the  Notion,  the  Token,  Tuckerman,  and  Carey  and  Hart. 

39A!libone,  sub  "Griswold." 

Besides  the  poems  already  mentioned,  the  following  may  be  enu- 
merated: "Sights  From  My  Window — Alice,"  Graham's  Magazine, 
June,  1841  (XX,  p.  340) ;  "The  Sunset  Storm,"  ibid.,  September,  1841 
(XXI,  p.  145),  the  poem  so  severely  dealt  with  in  the  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  Saturday  Museum,  attributed  to  Poe  and  republished  by 
Gill;  and  three  poems  in  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Vermont, — "To 
Jane,"  "A  Gentle  Breeze  From  Her  High  Brow,"  and  "The  .Last 
Words  of  Osceola."  "Love  Supreme,"  a  fragment,  appeared  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Gallery. 
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The  Biographical  Annual  contains,  as  the  subtitle  an- 
nounces, "memoirs  of  eminent  persons  recently  deceased" — 
thirty-six  of  them,  to  twenty-one  of  which  the  names  of 
the  authors  are  attached.  The  greater  number  of  the  re- 
maining sketches  were  presumably  written  by  Griswold 
himself.  The  book  did  not  sell  well,  as  its  editor  could  have 
foreseen,  for  it  was  not  planned  till  other  annuals  were  on 
the  market,  and,  furthermore,  it  was  imperfectly  prepared. 
Two  of  Griswold's  assistants  in  getting  up  the  book,  Hor- 
ace Greeley  and  H.  J.  Raymond,  in  letters  to  Griswold,  made 
frank  statements  about  the  book  that  reveal  the  ephemeral 
nature  of  the  volume.40 

During  the  first  half  of  this  year  he  added  to  the  list  of 
his  compilations  three  minor  works :  an  edition  of  Stirling's 
poems  ;41  an  edition  of  the  poems  of  Mrs.  Caroline  Norton, 
with  a  notice  of  their  author;42  and  a  booklet  entitled 
Gems  from  American  Female  Poets,  with  Brief  Biographi- 
cal Notices.43  A  volume  of  sermons  was  another  of  his 
publications  about  this  time.44 

All  the  while,  he  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
first  of  his  larger  American  anthologies,  the  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America.  He  was  also  corresponding  with  pub- 
lishers, having  in  mind  another  position  as  editor. 

Greeley,  who  was  seeking  to  dispose  of  the  New  Yorker 
that  he  might  devote  his  undivided  attention  to  building  up 
the  Tribune,  offered  the  journal  to  Griswold  and  Demor- 
est.45  But  Griswold  no  doubt  recalled  the  keen  competition 


^Correspondence,  pp.  50-51,  53. 

"See  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  May,  1842  (p.  362) ;  also 
Graham's  Magazine,  June,  1842  (XXI  p.  356). 

42  A  reprint  of  this  book,  bound  with  Poems  by  Lydia  H.  Sigourney, 
and  bearing  the  date  1841  in  the  copyright  legend,  is  in  the  Bieber 
Collection  in  the  University  of  Texas  Library. 

*3The  preface  bears  the  date  of  December  1,  1841,  but  the  date 
in  the  title-page  is  1842.  In  his  preface  to  the  Female  Poets  of 
America  he  gives  1844  as  the  date.  See  also  Graham's  Magazine,  XXI, 
p.  220. 

*4Allibone,  sub  "Griswold." 

*5Correspondnece,  pp.  92-93,  94-95,  96. 
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the  New  Yorker  had  had  to  meet  in  the  Brother  Jonathan 
and  the  New  World.  He  also  had  at  this  time  an  offer  from 
the  proprietors  of  a  new  magazine,  the  Boston  Miscellany, 
published  by  Bradbury  and  Soden,  who  agreed  to  give  him 
an  annual  salary  of  $1250.46  Still  another  position  offered 
him  was  that  of  the  editorship  of  the  Boston  Transcript.47 
Though  the  circle  of  friends  he  had  in  Boston  without  doubt 
attracted  him  to  that  city,  his  two  experiences  as  editor  in 
the  New  England  literary  capital  deterred  him  from  leav- 
ing Philadelphia,  where  he  was  gradually  gaining  recogni- 
tion. To  the  disgust  of  Greeley,  he  became  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Philadelphia  Gazette.*3 

During  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1841  Griswold  was 
in  bad  health.  He  was  sick  in  September,  and  was  seriously 
ill  in  November.49  Failing  health  and  the  meager  salary 
of  an  insecure  position  may  have  awakened  in  him  the  de- 
sire for  a  change  of  occupation;  possibly  he  wished  to  ex- 
ercise again  his  gifts  as  a  preacher,  or  he  wanted  to  revisit 
distant  parts  of  the  world.  At  any  rate,  he  asked  friends 
of  his  to  write  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  his  behalf.50 
He  was  seeking  a  chaplaincy,  and  had,  seemingly,  good 
prospects  of  receiving  such  an  appointment,  when  there  was 
offered  him  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  influential  posi- 
tions in  the  field  of  the  journalism  of  his  day.  It  was  that 
of  the  editorship  of  Graham's  Magazine.  He  accepted  the 
offer.51  "Graham  had  engaged  Griswold  temporarily,  and 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  May  14,  1842,  announced 
that  he  had  become  an  associate  editor  of  that  paper  and  of 
Graham's.  In  the  magazine  itself  it  was  stated  that  his 
duties  as  Poe's  successor  would  begin  with  the  July  num- 
ber."52 


^Correspondence,  pp.  97,  112-113. 

pp.  102-103. 

p.  101. 
™Ibid.,  pp.   97,   103. 
s°Ibid.,  pp.  105-106. 
silbid.,  pp.  106-107. 

52Woodberry's  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (Boston,  1885),  p.  172.    Subsequent 
references  to  Woodberry  are  to  this  edition  of  his  life  of  Poe. 
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III 

Thus  the  month  of  April,  1842,  turned  out  to  be  a  for- 
tunate month  for  Griswold,  for  on  the  eighteenth  his  pub- 
lishers announced  the  publication  of  his  Poets  and  Poetry 
of  America,53  and  two  days  later,  on  the  twentieth,  came 
the  offer  from  Graham. 

The  publication  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  rep- 
resents the  accomplishment  of  a  purpose  Griswold  had  for- 
mulated at  least  five  years  before.  Its  significance  in  his 
life,  and  in  the  history  of  American  literature,  for  that 
matter,  justifies  a  somewhat  detailed  account. 

In  September,  1837,  it  will  be  recalled,  he  issued  the 
prospectus  of  a  magazine  to  be  called  the  Anthology.  A 
year  later  he  had  almost  given  up  the  idea  of  publishing  a 
magazine,  but  in  1839  he  returned  to  the  project.  How- 
ever, the  financial  difficulties,54  seem  to  have  been  too  great 
for  him  to  overcome,  and  he  began  to  think  of  publishing  a 
book.  While  working  on  the  New  Yorker  staff,  he  had  an- 
nounced that  he  "was  going  on  with  plans  relative  to 
American  poetry  heretofore  expressed."55  During  the 
twelve  months  succeeding  this  announcement,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  literary  and  editorial  activities  that  have 
been  described,  he  was  preparing  the  volume  which  he  and 
his  friends  hoped  would  "be  the  basis  of  fortune  and  fame" 
for  him. 

In  the  preparation  of  his  work  he  had  at  hand  his  own 
collection  of  American  books  of  the  colonial  and  Revolu- 
tionary periods.  He  had  also  the  work  of  several  predeces- 
sors, notably  Samuel  Kettell's  Specimens  of  American 
Poetry,  published  in  1829.  His  "Historical  Introduction," 
little  more  than  a  condensation  of  material  in  Kettell,  is 
largely  dependent  on  Kettell's  "Introduction"  and  the  first 


53The  letter  of  Carey  and  Hart  to  Griswold,  April  18,  1842,  is  among 
the  Griswold  Papers  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  so  Dr.  Killis 
Campbell  informs  me. 

^Correspondence,  p.  23. 

05/6tU,  p.  37. 
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two  hundred  pages  of  it.56    Besides,  candidates  for  fame,  of 
their  own  accord,  offered  him  their  productions  when  his 


56Griswold  follows  closely  KettelFs  order  in  presenting  his  worthies. 
He  deals  first  with  William  Morrell,  then  with  "the  first  book  published 
in  British  America."  There  follow  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  William  Brad- 
ford, Benjamin  Woodbridge,  Urian  Oakes — in  Kettell's  order  precisely, 
except  that  Griswold  omits  any  notice  of  Mrs.  Woodbridge,  Governor 
Dudley,  and  Exekiel  Rogers,  whom  Kettell  notices. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  Griswold's  borrowing  from  Kettell 
(only  two  shorter  passages  are  copied).  Kettell  writes  (p.  xxx)  : 
"Joseph  Capen,  minister  of  Topsfield,  wrote  some  lines  upon  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Foster,  a  mathematician  and  printer,  which  have  a  still 
more  remarkable  similarity  to  the  epitaph  of  Franklin".  Capen's 
epitaph  follows.  Griswold  writes  (p.  xix)  :  "the  lines  of  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Capen,  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  John  Foster,  an  ingenious  mathe- 
matician and  printer,  are  yet  more  like  the  epitaph  of  Franklin". 
Capen's  epitaph  follows. 

Kettell  wrote:  "In  June,  1777,  he  [Byles]  underwent  a  public  trial 
before  a  special  court,  when  charges  of  hostility  to  the  country  were 
exhibited  against  him.  He  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  on  board  a  guard  ship,  and  in  forty  days  to  be  sent  to 
England.  The  board  of  war  took  his  case  into  consideration,  and  re- 
mitted most  of  the  sentence.  He  was  confined  to  his  own  house,  and 
kept  under  a  guard  for  sometime.  After  being  set  at  liberty,  he 
continued  to  lead  a  private  life,  incapacitated  by  the  imputation 
he  lay  under,  of  being  a  Tory,  for  the  exercise  of  any  pastoral  charge. 
In  1783,  he  was  attacked  by  a  paralytic  disorder,  under  which  he 
labored  for  some  years.  He  died  July  5th,  1788,  in  his  eighty-second 
years"  (I,  p.  126). 

Griswold  wrote:  "Byles  ...  in  the  spring  of  1777  was  denounced 
in  the  public  assemblies  as  a  Tory,  and  compelled  to  give  bonds  for  his 
appearance  before  a  court  of  trial.  In  the  following  June  he  was 
convicted  of  treasonable  conversation,  and  hostility  to  the  country, 
and  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  forty  days  on  board  a  guard  ship, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  to  be  sent  with  his  family  to  England. 
The  board  of  war,  however,  took  his  case  into  consideration,  and 
commuted  the  punishment  to  a  short  confinement  under  a  guard  in  his 
own  house;  but,  though  he  continued  to  reside  in  Boston  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life^  he  never  again  entered  a  pulpit,  nor  regained 
his  ante-revolutionary  popularity.  He  died  in  1788,  in  the  eighty- 
second  year  of  his  age"  (p.  xxiv). 

All  the  specimens  quoted  by  Griswold  are  wholly  or  in  part  in 
Kettell.  On  p.  xxv  Griswold  credits  Kettell  with  a  short  selection. 
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plans  became  known  in  their  circles.  Then,  too,  friends  of 
living  authors  brought  other  candidates  to  his  notice.57 

In  the  accomplishment  of  his  work  Griswold  had  the 
assistance  of  a  number  of  contemporary  authors,  who  fur- 
nished him  autobiographical  data  which  he  used  in  the  bio- 
graphical sketches  he  prefixed  to  the  selections  from  their 
poetry.  Among  these  who  assisted  him  in  this  way — in 
response  to  his  request — were  Park  Benjamin,  Albert  Pike, 
William  Gilmore  Simms,  F.  W.  Thomas,  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, and  Edgar  Allan  Poe.58  In  the  preparation  of  other 
sketches  Griswold  had  the  aid  of  F.  W.  Thomas,  Horace 
Greeley,  H.  J.  Raymond,  and  J.  T.  Fields.  F.  W.  Thomas 
very  likely  wrote  the  sketches  of  E.  C.  Pinkney  and  Amelia 
Welby,  among  others.59  H.  J.  Raymond  wrote  the  sketch 
of  John  G.  C.  Brainard ;  Emerson,  that  of  Jones  Very ;  Rev. 
William  Kipp,  that  of  James  A.  Hillhouse;  "a  citizen  of 
Georgia",  that  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde.  An  abstract  of  a 
biography  by  Gulian  C.  Verplanck  supplied  the  sketch  of 
Robert  C.  Sands.  Mrs.  Hale's  Ladies'  Wreath  gave  him 
the  sketch  of  Mrs.  Dinnies.  John  Keese,  at  the  request  of 
C.  F.  Hoffman,  made  suggestions  to  Griswold  to  "cool  down 
at  least  fifty  degrees  of  Fahrenheit"  .  .  .  his  "ultra  praise" 
of  their  mutual  friend.  J.  T.  Fields  tried,  but  unsuccess- 
fully, to  secure  from  Boston  acquaintances  some  significant 
dates  relative  to  their  careers.  Horace  Greeley  wrote 
sketches  of  William  H.  Burleigh,  Mrs.  Lydia  Huntley 
Sigourney,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  F.  Ellett.  He  also  suggested 
to  Griswold  the  addition  of  an  appendix  to  include  "Poems 
by  Various  Authors."60 

As  to  the  principles  guiding  him  in  his  selections,  Gris- 
wold wrote  in  the  preface  that  he  had  not  been  governed 


57Emerson  called  his  attention  to  Thoreau.  Greeley  did  a  like 
service  for  William  H.  Burleigh  and  others,  and  Thomas  for  a  num- 
ber of  Western  writers  (Correspondence,  pp.  51,  66,  85,  98,  99). 

**Ibid.,  pp.  56-57,  71-72,  77-79,  98,  98-99,  and  Woodberry,  p.  173. 

59/6td.,  pp.  66-67,  95,  97-98. 

60Ibid.,  pp.  60,  72-74,  98,  98-99,  101,  102,  102;  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,  8th  ed.,  pp.  104,  109,  242,  426. 
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by  a  strict  definition  of  poetry,  and  had  thus  been  led  to 
include  "humorous  and  other  rhythmical  compositions,  not 
without  merit  in  their  way,  though  they  possess  few  true 
elements"  of  poetry.  "In  regard  to  the  number  of  poems 
I  have  given  to  particular  writers,"  he  said,  "considera- 
tions unconnected  with  any  estimate  of  their  comparative 
value  have  in  some  cases  guided  me." 

Scarcely  another  book  of  that  period  was  better  adver- 
tised than  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America.  Griswold  him- 
self, by  virtue  of  his  extensive  correspondence  and  his  wide 
circle  of  literary  acquaintances,  his  friends  interested  in 
influential  newspapers  and  magazines,  and  his  publishers, 
Carey  and  Hart,  through  advertising,  had  aroused  much 
interest  in  its  appearance.  As  early  as  February,  1841, 
Greeley  announced  it  in  his  New  Yorker,  and  in  the  daily 
Tribune  for  March  22,  1842,  he  gave  "the  tall  puff  of  Poets 
.  .  .  the  best  place  in  the  paper."  Advance  notices  tell- 
ing of  its  preparation  appeared  also  in  various  other  period- 
icals. 

Being  thus  well  advertised,  the  book  was  well  received, 
and  many  reviewers  took  favorable  notice  of  it  immediately 
upon  its  first  appearance.  The  Knickerbocker  for  April, 
1842,  pronounced  it  "one  of  the  most  splendid  books  ever 
published  in  the  United  States,"  and  declared  that  "it  must 
take  its  place  in  every  well-selected  library  as  a  standard 
book,"  and  in  its  June  number,  it  prophesied  that  the  vol- 
ume "will  give  those  abroad  a  more  just  opinion  of  our 
merits,  and  will  become  incorporated  into  the  permanent 
and  undying  literature  of  our  age  and  nation." 

The  review  of  the  book  appearing  in  the  Southern  Liter- 
ary Messenger,  May,  1842  (VIII,  pp.  359-360),  is  not  so 
fulsome  as  that  in  the  Knickerbocker.  It  commends  Gris- 
wold for  including  so  liberal  a  number  of  selections  from 
minor  authors,  and,  in  closing,  calls  attention  to  the  value 
of  the  anthology  "as  a  collection  of  facts  and  materials  for 
future  history,"  seeing  that  "from  no  previous  work  could 
one-tenth  of  the  information  here  collected  be  obtained — 
not  one-fourth  of  it  from  all  preceding  works  together." 
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The  most  significant  of  the  early  reviews  of  the  book, 
however,  are  those  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  Graham's  Maga- 
zine. There  is  first  a  notice  in  the  number  for  May,  1842, 
in  which  the  book  is  called  "the  best  of  its  class,  affording 
at  one  view,  the  justest  idea  of  our  poetical  literature,"  and 
its  editor  is  complimented  as  being  "remarkably  well  quali- 
fied for  the  task  he  has  undertaken." 

In  the  next  number,  that  for  June,  1842,  Poe  reviewed 
the  book  at  greater  length.  In  view  of  his  relationship  with 
Griswold  both  at  this  time  and  later,  this  article  is  not  only 
of  great  interest  but  of  much  significance  as  well. 

In  the  first  sentence  of  the  review  Poe  reiterates  what  he 
had  said  in  the  previous  number.  "This  is  the  best  collec- 
tion of  the  American  poetry  that  has  yet  been  made, 
whether  we  consider  its  completeness,  its  size,  or  the  judg- 
ment displayed  in  the  selections."  Such  is  his  "general 
opinion  of  the  book."  His  adverse  criticisms  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  editor  has  not  always  been  guided  in  making  his 
selections,  by  the  relative  merit  of  the  various  authors,  .  .  . 
There  are  several  writers  in  the  appendix  who  have  as 
good  claims  to  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work,  as  others  who 
figure  more  largely  in  the  latter  more  honorable  station. 
There  are  many  more  versifiers  included  in  the  selections  who 
should  have  been  excluded,  or  else  others  who  have  been  left 
out  should  have  been  admitted.  Perhaps  the  author,  without 
being  aware  of  it  himself,  has  unduly  favored  the  writers  of 
New  England.  .  .  .  The  editor  has  scarcely  done  justice  to 
some  of  our  younger  poets,  either  in  his  estimate  of  their 
genius,  or  in  his  selections  from  their  poems.  A  glaring  in- 
stance of  this  is  in  the  case  of  Lowell,  a  young  poet,  to  whom 
others  than  ourselves  have  assigned  a  genius  of  the  highest 
rank.  .  .  .  Holmes  is  another  instance  of  the  injustice  done 
an  author/  by  the  editor's  selections." 

The  specific  charge  of  sectional  bias  which  Poe  brings 
against  Griswold's  anthology  was  also  brought  against  it 
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by  William  Gilmore  Simms  in  his  Magnolia.*1    The  South- 
ern Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1842,  reiterates  the  charge : 

"The  book  is  a  collection  of  the  poetry  chiefly  of  the  North- 
ern states,  while  the  South  is  almost  wholly  overlooked  by 
him.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  South,  he  finds  but 
two  individuals  whom  he  is  willing  to  place  in  the  rank  of 
American  poets. 

"We  protest  against  this  injustice.  The  Southern  states 
will  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreigners,  by  the  course, 
which  this  partial  and  prejudiced  compiler  had  pursued." 

The  anthology  became  a  popular  one.  A  second  edition, 
in  which  a  few  poems  were  added  and  some  errors  cor- 
rected, was  issued  in  September,  1842,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  year  a  third  edition  made  its  appearance. 

The  third  edition  was  reviewed  by  Poe  in  the  Boston 
Miscellany  for  November,  1842.  In  this  review  Poe  wrote 
that  his  views  of  the  proper  mode  of  compilation  and  of 
the  general  aims  of  the  species  of  book  in  question 
"have  been  very  nearly  fulfilled  in  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
America,  while  altogether  unsatisfied  by  the  earlier  publi- 
cations." He  at  the  same  time  records  his  disagreement 
with  Griswold  in  three  matters :  omission  "from  the  body 
of  his  book  of  some  one  or  two  he  would  have  been  tempted 
to  introduce"  and  the  inclusion  of  "some  one  or  two  dozen 
whom  he  would  have  treated  with  contempt";  "preposses- 
sion, evidently  unperceived  by  himself,  for  the  writers  of 
New  England" ;  "personal  partiality."  The  review  con- 
cludes with  a  paragraph  as  complimentary  as  Griswold 
could  have  desired : 

"But  having  said  this  much  in  the  way  of  fault-finding,  we 
have  said  all.  The  book  should  be  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant addition  which  our  literature  has  for  many  years 
received.  It  fills  a  void  which  should  have  been  long  ago 
supplied.  It  is  written  with  judgment,  with  dignity  and 
candor.  Steering  with  a  dexterity  not  to  be  sufficiently  ad- 
mired, between  the  Scylla  of  Prejudice  on  the  one  hand,  and 


61"Simms  was  very  severe,  though  courteously  so,  on  me  for  omit- 
ting Southern  Poets."  Griswold  to  Fields,  September  7,  1842  (Corre- 
spondence, p.  120). 
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the  Charybdis  of  Conscience  on  the  other,  Mr.  Griswold, 
in  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,  has  entitled  himself 
to  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen,  while  showing  himself  a  man 
of  taste,  talent,  and  tact."62 

The  eighth  edition  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America, 
revised  and  enlarged,  was  published  in  May,  1847.  "Every 
page,"  said  the  Weekly  Tribune,  May  29,  1847,  "has  been 
carefully  reconsidered  by  the  editor,  who  has  revised  former 
judgments,  expanded  or  contracted,  inserted  or  canceled, 
as  his  maturer  opinion  dictated."63 

The  work  had  now  become  so  well  known  and  so  generally 
recognized  that  the  Tribune  reviewer  could  say  he  had 
heard  of  no  "rival  work  in  press,  nor  that  there  is  any  pub- 
lisher rash  enough  to  undertake  one.  The  Poets  and  Poe- 
try of  America  are  sought  and  found  here  or  nowhere." 

It  was  in  the  preface  to  this  edition  of  the  book  that 
Griswold  acknowledged  the  justice  of  some  of  the  criticisms 
that  had  been  directed  against  it.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, he  endeavored  to  excuse  some  of  his  shortcomings  by 
recounting  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  December  15,  1849,  in  pub- 
lishing a  notice  of  the  tenth  edition  of  the  book,  points  out 
that  the  female  poets  were  now  for  the  first  time  omitted. 
The  sixteenth  edition  was  published  in  1855.  It  contains 
ten  portraits,  including  that  of  Griswold  himslf.  A  num- 
ber of  additional  poets  were  included  in  this  edition.  There 
was  a  seventeenth  edition  of  the  book  in  1856,  and  it  passed 


62A  scathing  attack  on  Griswold,  directed  as  much  against  him 
personally  as  against  his  literary  work,  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia 
Saturday  Museum  at  some  time  in  1843.  It  is  republished  by  Gill  in 
his  life  of  Poe  and  also  by  Harrison  and  Woodberry.  I  have  not  dealt 
with  it  here,  since  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it  was  the  work  of  Poe. 
The  writer  of  it  may  have  been  a  friend  of  Poe's.  It  would  seem 
almost  unbelievable  that  the  man  who  penned  the  two  reviews  summar- 
ized above,  who  criticized  Griswold  publicly  (as  he  did  in  his  Philadel- 
phia lecture,  November  3,  1842)  would  hide  himself  under  the  cloak  of 
anonymity,  unless,  indeed,  he  were  in  his  cups  or  were  unsettled 
mentally. 

63The  Literary  World,  June  5,  1847,  gives  an  excellent  summary  of 
the  revisions  Griswold  made. 
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to  a  twentieth  edition.  "A  continuation  of  the  work  was 
prepared  by  R.  H.  Stoddard  in  1872." 

Griswold's  poetical  anthology  received  several  notices  at 
one  time  or  other  at  the  hands  of  foreign  reviewers.  An 
article  of  the  London  Quarterly  Review  was  copied  into  the 
(N.  Y.)  New  World,  and  was  replied  to  by  Francis  J,  Grund 
in  Graham's  Magazine,  August,  1844.  Three  years  later, 
Fields  wrote  to  Griswold:  "Talked  ...  in  his  sanctum 
with  Christopher  North,  who  by  the  way  mentioned  your 
Poets  of  America  as  a  book  on  his  shelves  and  one  which 
he  loved  to  read."64 

Contemporary  criticism  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Amer- 
ica was,  as  we  have  seen,  largely  favorable.  Its  chief  de- 
fects were  held  to  be  too  great  a  liberality  in  the  inclusion 
of  ephemeral  authors  and  selection,  too  great  a  leniency  in 
the  expression  of  critical  opinion,  the  attempt  to  assign 
relative  rank  to  authors  by  means  of  the  appendix,  neglect 
of  younger  contemporary  authors,  New  England  bias,  and 
personal  partiality.  Among  its  merits  were  mentioned  its 
well-written  biographical  and  critical  notices,  its  pride  in 
American  literary  productions,  its  value  as  a  collection  of 
facts,  its  excellent  spirit.  Poe  pronounced  it  "the  best  col- 
lection of  American  poets  ...  as  to  completeness,  its  size, 
or  the  judgment  displayed  in  its  selections." 

Somewhat  later,  when  American  scholarship  broadened 
and  our  literature  attained  to  greater  dignity  and  worth, 
Griswold's  compilation  began  to  be  discounted.  Griswold 
was  spoken  of  "as  the  chief  herdsman  of  our  Parnassian 
fold,"  and  his  collection  as  a  "graveyard."65  Yet  it  was 
and  is  still  recognized,  and  with  justice,  as  a  very  valuable 
book  in  its  field. 

Immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry, 
Griswold  became  the  editor  of  Graham's  Magazine. 
With  enthusiasm  and  sanguine  hope  he  took  up  his  new 
work,  encouraged  and  seconded  by  Graham.  The  first  num- 
ber of  his  editing  was  the  August  number,  for  which  Gra- 


64Correspondence,  pp.  149-150,  231. 

65Stoddard's  Recollections,  p.  58;  Correspondence,  p.  130. 
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ham  and  he  had  planned  as  early  as  May.  In  the  August 
number  itself  he  enthusiastically  spread  before  the  readers 
of  the  magazine  his  plans  for  the  future  numbers.  Long- 
fellow's Spanish  Student,  he  wrote,  "will  appear  entirely 
or  in  part,  in  the  next  number."  Bryant,  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  and  others 
were  named  as  contributors.  The  leading  article  among 
the  "Book  Reviews"  was  that  announcing  James  Fenimore 
Cooper's  engagement  with  Graham's. 

In  the  reviews  and  other  articles  Griswold  wrote  for 
Graham's  his  devotion  to  the  idea  of  nationalism  in  Ameri- 
can literature  is  apparent.  The  encouragement  of  native 
writers  by  publishing  and  praising  their  literary  efforts 
was  one  of  the  tasks  he  set  himself.  It  was  his  custom  to 
praise  even  mediocre  work  when  it  manifested  a  tendency 
in  the  direction  of  his  favorite  idea.  Thus  it  is  that,  besides 
praise  for  such  authors  as  Bryant  and  Longfellow,  he  has 
praise  for  such  a  book  as  the  Career  of  Puffer  Hopkins  and 
other  worthless  productions  of  the  day.  To  exalt  American 
authorship  he  depreciates  English  authorship.  At  the  close 
of  his  review  of  Tennyson's  poems,  for  example,  he  asserts 
that  Bryant,  Longfellow,  and  others  are  better  poets  than 
Tennyson;  "...  even  as  a  versifier  Holmes  is  equal  to 
Tennyson,  and  with  the  same  patient  effort  and  care  he 
would  in  every  way  surpass  him  as  an  author."  Reviews 
of  books  on  antiquarian  and  historical  subjects  and  articles 
on  such  topics  also  manifest  his  interest  in  things  American. 
He  also  took  occasion  now  and  then  to  give  his  opinion  on 
some  of  the  fads  of  the  day — lecturing,  for  example. 

At  the  close  of  the  issue  of  Graham's  for  October,  1843, 
there  appeared  the  notice  that  Griswold  would  withdraw 
"from  its  editorial  connection,  but  will  continue  to  be  an 
occasional  contributor  to  its  pages." 

Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  retirement  of 
Griswold  from  the  editorial  chair  of  Graham's.  Two  of 
them  are,  to  some  extent,  echoes  of  the  controversy  that 
later  arose  over  Griswold's  memoir  of  Poe.  One  of  Poe's 
biographers,  Ingram,  makes  the  specific  charge  that  "R.  W. 
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Griswold  was  an  employe  of  Mr.  Graham,  and,  it  is  alleged, 
was  dismissed  for  dishonesty."66  W.  F.  Gill  also  asserts 
that  Griswold  was  dismissed,  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
affair  as  he  had  it,  he  says,  from  Graham.  This  account  is 
to  the  effect  that  Griswold,  "writing  under  a  nom  de  plume 
in  another  journal  [the  New  York  Review'}  wrote  a  most 
scurrilous  attack  upon  Mr.  C.  J.  Peterson,"  and  that,  upon 
securing  confirmation  of  Griswold's  authorship  of  the  ar- 
ticle, Graham  paid  him  a  month's  salary  in  advance  and 
dismissed  him.67 

There  are,  however,  two  other  reasons  for  Griswold's 
retirement.  These  were  pretty  definitely  indicated  in  let- 
ters of  Greeley  and  Hoffman  to  Griswold  early  in  1843. 
Greeley's  letter  clearly  indicates  that  there  was  dissension 
among  the  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Graham's. 
"Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,"  writes  Greeley,  "is  very  intimately 
apprised  of  the  internal  politics  of  your  office  by  some  good 
friend  in  Philadelphia,  her  whilom  associate,  C.  J.  Peter- 
son. I  learned  from  her  not  only  that  you  were  to  leave 
for  Europe  in  March,  but  that  Graham  would  edit  the  maga- 
zine himself  after  that  time."68  The  expressions,  "Politics 
of  your  office"  and  "Graham  .  .  .  edit  the  magazine  him- 
self," are  significant  when  they  are  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  this  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Griswold's :  "That 
Peterson  imposed  on  me  a  Clam  Bake — the  most  wretched 
stuff."69  Another  reason  besides  that  of  "politics"  and  dis- 
sension among  members  of  the  editorial  staff,  is  indicated  in 
a  letter  of  C.  F.  Hoffman.  This  reason  is  none  other  than 
Griswold's  ascribing  to  himself  the  success  of  the  magazine 
and  at  the  same  time  minimizing  the  share  of  credit  due 
to  Graham.  Hoffman's  letter,  it  is  true,  is  written  in  a 


66Ingram's  Edgar  Allan  Poe  (London,  1886),  p.  175.  See  also 
Correspondence,  p.  158. 

67Gill's  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  pp.  111-112. 

^Correspondence,  pp.  132-133. 

"C.  J.  Peterson,"  says  Griswold's  son,  "was  Graham's  man-of-all- 
work."  The  two  were  associated  in  a  number  of  enterprises  (ibid., 
p.  121). 

™Ibid.,  pp.  120-121. 
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jocular  tone,  but  the  import  of  it,  as  is  evident  from  the 
passage  quoted  below,  is  that  to  Griswold  belongs  the  glory 
for  the  success  of  the  magazine. 

"...  The  much- vexed  question  was  whether  or  not  his 
[Griswold's]  associate  Graham  was  really  the  founder  of  a 
system  of  publications  which  produced  such  wonderful  results. 
.  .  .  Much  of  Graham's  reputation  is  owing  to  circumstances 
of  which  he  had  the  energy  and  ability  to  take  advantage."70 

A  similar  claim  for  the  primacy  of  Griswold  in  bringing 
about  the  success  of  the  magazine  and  for  the  secondary 
position  of  Graham  in  the  matter,  is  asserted  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  Recollections  of  Griswold's  friend, 
Keese : 

He  was  "doing  more  than  any  American  had  previously 
done  to  draw  around  a  single  publication  the  labor  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  the  country,  and  able  seconded  in  doing  so,  by 
the  farseeing  liberality  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  George  R. 
Graham.  .  .  ."" 

Greeley,  too,  believed  at  this  time  that  Griswold  was  at- 
tracting writers  and  subscribers  to  Graham's.  In  the  let- 
ter already  cited  he  wrote:  "After  you  have  gone,  I  will 
help  Mr.  Graham  to  see  the  difference  in  his  circulation  be- 
tween your  editing  and  his."  And  Wallace,  in  1850.  as 
serted  that  "by  the  attraction  of  his  name,  and  the  liberal 
policy  which  he  induced  Mr.  Graham  to  adopt,  he  was 
enabled  to  bring  into  its  list  of  contributors  a  better  corps 
of  writers,  perhaps,  than  ever  before  or  since  has  been 
boasted  of  by  such  a  work.  .  .  .  While  he  was  editor,  the  cir- 
culation of  the  magazine  increased  from  seventeen  thousand 
to  twenty-nine  thousand."72  This  claim  of  Griswold's  for 
the  success  of  Graham's  is  called  in  question  by  Wood- 
berry.73 

Griswold,  it  would  seem,  was  too  insistent  on  his  claims 


70Hoffman   to   Griswold,   February   19,   1843    (Correspondence,  pp. 
138-139). 

71/6td.,  p.  36. 

72Literary  Criticisms,  p.  237. 

73See  his  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  p.  160. 
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to  recognition.  Thus  he  became  a  source  of  irritation  and 
a  center  of  discord  in  the  office  of  the  magazine.  "Politics," 
gossip,  and  envy  and  jealousy  without  doubt  also  played 
their  part  in  the  producing  an  unpleasant  situation,  re- 
lief from  which  was  found  in  Graham's  assuming  the  sole 
direction  of  affairs  of  the  magazine  about  September  15, 
1844. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  for  Griswold's  leav- 
ing Graham's,  he  continued  to  contribute  to  the  magazine, 
the  relationship  between  himself  and  Graham  being  thus 
somewhat  similar  to  that  between  Graham  and  Poe  after 
the  latter's  leaving  the  office. 

Among  the  later  contributions  of  Griswold's  to  Graham's 
Magazine  are  the  sketches  of  W.  C.  Bryant,  C.  F.  Hoffman, 
Robert  T.  Conrad,  George  P.  Morris,  and  James  Fenimore 
Cooper.74 

After  leaving  Graham's  Griswold  remained  in  Philadel- 
phia, busying  himself  with  various  literary  projects.  In 
fact,  during  his  Graham  engagement  he  was  compiling  a 
number  of  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry.  During  the  year 
1843  he  published  six  such  volumes. 

The  first  of  these  was  Readings  in  American  Poetry  for 
the  Use  of  Schools,  for  which  he  wrote  the  preface  on  Jan- 
uary 15,  1843.  He  anticipated  a  favorable  reception  for 
the  book,  but  his  hopes  were  evidently  not  realized,  for 
the  identical  book,  with  twelve  additional  selections,  ap- 
peared in  1849  as  Gift  Leaves  of  American  Poetry,  'llie 
publisher  of  the  Readings  brought  out  also  The  Christian 
Offering,  a  gift  book. 

The  next  volume  was  The  Songs  of  Beranger,  in  English. 
With  a  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life.  The  preface  reads  as 
follows : 

"This  is  the  first  collection  that  has  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try of  the  writings  of  the  greatest  of  the  living  poets  of 
Europe.  The  translations  are  by  various  hands,  and  of  un- 


74 August,  October,  1843;  June,  August,  1844;  April,  1845. 
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equal  merit.  The  larger  number  have  appeared  in  various 
British  periodicals,  a  few  are  from  American  magazines,  and 
the  remainder  are  original."75 

The  biographical  sketch  begins  with  this  extravagant 
sentence :  "To  that  place  the  garret  in  which  Beranger  was 
born  pilgrimages  will  be  made  for  a  thousand  years."  The 
sketch  discloses  Griswold's  special  controversial  interest76 
at  this  time.  In  it  he  calls  attention  to  Beranger's  oppo- 
sition to  the  Jesuits,  and  defends  the  poet  against  the  charge 
of  infidelity. 

The  publication  of  this  book  brought  to  Griswold  from 
Greeley  a  letter  that  is  not  only  a  criticism  of  this  particu- 
lar work  but  also  of  Griswold's  work  in  general : 

"I  want  to  thrash  you  for  the  way  you  have  done  Beranger. 
0  Gris,  you  have  not  taken  sufficient  time  with  that  work! 
Your  choice  of  translation  is  often  dreadful.  .  .  .  'The  Garret' 
kills  me.  .  .  .  Gris  you  miist  not  get  up  books  so  jobbingly. 
You  will  never  get  above  your  journeyman's  wages  unless 
you  amend.  .  .  .  Now  if  Beranger  goes  to  a  second  edition, 
you  must  mend  it."77 

One  of  Griswold's  "job"  books  (prepared  for  Horace 
Greeley)  was  The  Curiosities  of  American  Literature, 
which  was  an  appendix  to  an  edition  of  Disraeli's  Curios- 
ities of  Literature.  Griswold  wrote  the  preface  for  the  book 
in  November,  1843.  The  greater  portion  of  the  book  he 
had  already  used  in  magazine  articles  and  his  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America.78 


75Maginn,  W.  Falconer,  Browning,  J.  Price,  J.  Lawrence,  Jr.,  are 
named  as  translators.  Thirty-five  of  the  fifty-five  selections  were 
translated  by  Griswold. 

76He  was  at  this  time  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Review  of  the  Ameri- 
can Protestant  Association:  see  the  letter  of  Hoffman  to  Griswold, 
June  11,  1844. 

''"'Correspondence,  p.  146. 

78For  example,  "The  Minstrelsy  of  the  Revolution"  appeared  in 
Graham's,  October,  1842.  In  Curiosities  it  appeared,  but  slightly 
expanded,  as  "Minstrelsy  of  the  Indian  Wars  and  the  Revolution." 
"Epitaphs,  Anagrams,  etc.  of  the  Puritans"  also  appears  in  both; 
also  the  article  on  A.  H.  Bogart.  See  Graham's  for  September,  1842 
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Two  poetical  compilations  complete  Griswold's  work  for 
the  year  1843 :  The  Poetry  of  Love  and  Songs  and  Ballads, 
Grave  and  Gray.  By  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly  With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.79 

During  1844  Griswold  began  collecting  material  for  his 
Prose  Writers  of  America,  and  he  published  the  following 
books :  The  Poetical  Works  of  W.  M.  Praed;  The  Illustrated 
Book  of  Christian  Ballads,  and  other  Poems;  Gems  from 
the  Poets,  with  Brief  Biographical  Notices;  Present  Condi- 
tion of  Philosophy;  The  Cypress  Wreath,  a  Book  of  Conso- 
lation for  those  who  Mourn;  and  The  Opal,  a  Pure  Gift  for 
the  Holidays.80 

The  collection  of  Praed's  poems  was  made  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Horace  Greeley.  Appearing  early  in  1844,  it 
brought  to  Griswold  and  to  American  enterprise  many  com- 
pliments from  the  British  reviewers,  as  this  was  the  first 
collection  ever  made  of  Praed's  poems.81 


(xxi,  pp.  167-8).  A  large  portion  of  the  "Historical  Introduc- 
tion" of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  will  be  found  in  the  Curiosi- 
ties under  such  titles  as  "The  Bay  Psalm  Book,"  "Mrs.  Bradstreet," 
"The  Poetry  of  Governor  Wolcott,"  "Mather  Byles  and  Joseph 
Green,"  "Peter  Folger,"  "Michael  Wigglesworth,"  "The  First  Amer- 
ican Dramatic  Writer." 

Material  on  Freneau  and  Jefferson  in  the  Curiosities,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  used  in  later  controversial  writings. 

79The  introduction  to  the  first  of  these,  which  is  a  booklet,  is  dated 
December,  1843;  its  publication  date  is  1844.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress card  catalog  indicates  that  the  book  was  republished  in  1846 
and  in  1848,  each  time  by  different  publishers.  A  notice  of  the  second 
book  appeared  in  Graham's  Magazine,  January,  1844  (xxiv,  p.  47). 
Evidently  the  book  was  completed  in  1843. 

80Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography  lists  the  Present 
Condition  of  Philosophy;  the  Griswold  Sale  Catalog  (p.  49)  lists 
the  Opal. 

81See  Correspondence,  pp.  133,  147,  and  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  XLVI,  p.  283.  In  1852  Griswold  prepared  for  Redfield 
a  more  complete  edition.  The  preface  of  this  volume  gives  Griswold's 
account  of  his  interest  in  Praed  from  his  boyhood  days.  Griswold 
showed  active  interest  in  the  publication  of  the  Derwent  Coleridge 
edition  of  Praed's  works,  as  is  acknowledged  in  the  preface  of  that 
work. 
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During  the  year  1844  Griswold  was  engaged  upon  the 
second  of  his  larger  anthologies,  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of 
England  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  He  wrote  the  preface 
for  it  on  October  20,  1844.  Some  of  the  preliminary  work 
for  the  book  he  had  done  in  connection  with  his  editions  of 
the  poems  of  Mrs.  Norton,  John  Stirling,  Winthrop  Mack- 
worth  Praed,  Felicia  Hemans,  and  Thomas  Haynes  Bayly. 
He  had  also  at  hand  reviews  of  a  number  of  British  authors 
he  had  written  for  Graham's  Magazine  Byron  and  Praed 
were  boyhood  favorites  of  his,  and  in  Southey  he  had  be- 
come interested  through  that  poet's  recognition  of  Mrs. 
Maria  Brooks,  whom  he  deemed  the  greatest  of  American 
female  authors. 

The  volume  appeared  late  in  1844,  and  was  at  once  well 
received.  His  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  had  prepared 
the  public  for  the  cordial  reception  of  this  volume.  Besides, 
there  was  no  other  work  of  the  kind  to  compete  with  it. 
In  addition  to  selections  from  the  popular  poets,  were  se- 
lections from  such  as  were  gaining  recognition  in  America 
at  this  time;  e.g.,  Tennyson,  Miss  Barrett,  and  Robert 
Browning.  Minor  poets  and  poets  scarcely  known  here 
were  also  included  in  the  work. 

Comparing  this  book  with  its  predecessor,  the  Poets  and 
Poetry  of  America,  one  finds  in  it  the  Griswoldian  charac- 
teristics manifested  in  the  earlier  work.  For  one  thing, 
there  is  his  tendency  to  exaggeration  of  praise  (or  of  fault- 
finding). Byron,  he  declares,  is  "the  greatest  of  modern 
poets.  [He]  had  taken  a  place  with  the  sacred  few  who  are 
destined  to  live  immortally  in  men's  hearts,"  and  he  "ex- 
celled all  others  in  the  poetry  of  intense  emotions."  So  also 
he  declares  that  Southey's  "name  will  remain  one  of  the 
greatest  in  modern  poetry."  Equally  excessive  is  in  his  esti- 
mate of  authors  now  forgotten.  He  predicted,  for  example, 
that  the  name  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  would  not  die.  Mrs. 
Hemans,  he  said,  "was  perhaps  the  most  touching  and 
beautiful  writer  of  her  age."  With  the  exception  of  Moore, 
Bayley  was  probably  the  most  popular  English  song-writer 
of  his  age. 
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When  Griswold  criticizes  adversely,  he  deals  no  less  in 
superlatives.  Scott,  he  wrote,  "left  a  deep  shadow  on  his 
reputation  by  writing  his  life  of  Napoleon.  He  wanted 
money,  and  to  gain  it,  he  was  willing  to  pander  to  base 
prejudices;  the  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  among  the 
most  reckless  and  unprincipled  books  of  the  age."  With 
Wordsworth,  Griswold  had  but  slight  sympathy,  and  he 
gives  him  scant  praise.  Of  Tennyson  he  wrote  that  "his 
writings  have  enough  intrinsic  merit,  probably  to  secure 
him  a  permanent  place  in  the  third  or  fourth  rank  of  a  con- 
temporary English  poets."  Griswold  held  that  Tennyson 
lacked  the  ability  to  create  lifelike  characters.  "We  have," 
he  wrote,  "glimpses  only  of  the  impalpable  creations  of 
Tennyson,  as  on  gold-bordered  clouds  they  bend  to  listen 
to  dream-like  melodies  which  go  up  from  fairy  lakes  and  en- 
chanted palaces."  Griswold's  friend,  E.  P.  Whipple,  con- 
troverted this  estimate  of  Tennyson  in  his  article  in  the 
American  Review,  July,  1845.  A  reviewer  in  Graham's 
Magazine,  February,  1845,  lodged  against  the  work  this 
just  criticism:  "He  has  given  no  exposition  of  the  spirit 
which  animates  the  poetry  of  the  age,  the  external  causes 
which  operated  in  its  formation  and  development,  its  char- 
acter as  contrasted  with  the  character  of  the  poetry  it 
superseded,  the  peculiar  tone  of  meditation  and  imagina- 
tion by  which  it  is  marked,  and  the  relation  which  the 
prominent  poets  bear  to  each  other  and  to  their  time." 

There  was  a  London  edition  in  1847,  and  a  second  revised 
edition  in  this  country  the  same  year.  The  book,  while  at- 
taining a  fourth  edition  by  the  year  1853,  was  not  very 
popular.  It  was,  however,  republished  in  1870,  and  it  was 
again  republished  (in  a  revised  edition)  by  R.  H.  Stoddard 
in  1875. 

While  Griswold  was  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Poets  and  Poetry  of  England,  he  was  assisting  Graham.  He 
was  also  editing  The  Quarterly  Review  of  the  American 
Protestant  Association,  an  anti-Catholic  magazine,  which 
was  issued  from  the  press  of  Herman  Hooker,  of  Philadel- 
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phia.82  An  advisory  committee  of  the  Association  assisted 
him  in  editing  the  first  volume  (1844) .  The  salutatory,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  United  States, 
is  an  appeal  to  "the  teachers  and  ministers  of  religion"  to 
cooperate  with  the  Association  in  its  design,  "by  all  proper 
methods,  to  diffuse  light  on  the  truths  and  interest  at  stake 
— the  controversy  with  the  Roman  Church."  A  number  of 
the  articles  in  the  first  volume  are  signed  articles.  Presum- 
ably the  unsigned  ones  are  from  the  pen  of  Griswold. 

On  the  title-page  of  the  second  volume  (1845)  Griswold's 
name  appears  as  editor.  The  last  article  of  the  January 
number  gives  an  account  of  the  second  anniversary  of  the 
Association  held  in  Philadelphia,  December  17,  1844.  Gris- 
wold was  one  of  the  speakers  at  this  meeting.  In  the  April 
number  is  an  article  entitled  "John  Milton  on  Romanism," 
a  review  of  the  Prose  Works  of  John  Milton,  then  in  press. 
This  review,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  quotations  from 
Milton's  prose  works,  is  evidently  from  the  pen  of  Griswold. 

Letters  of  C.  F.  Hoffman  to  Griswold  seem  to  indicate 
that,  owing  to  his  connection  with  the  anti-Catholic  agita- 
tions of  the  day,  Griswold's  friends  feared  a  mob-attack 
might  be  made  on  him.83 

Early  in  1845  Griswold  married  Charlotte  Meyer,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  His  first  wife  had  died  sud- 
denly in  New  York  during  his  absence  from  Philadelphia 
early  in  November,  1842.  His  first  marriage  was  a  happy 
one,  and  two  daughters,  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  were 
born  to  him.84  The  second  marriage  was  not  a  happy  one, 


82By  courtesy  of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  I  have  been 
enabled  to  examine  the  first  two  volumes  of  this  magazine.  The  facts 
concerning  it,  unless  otherwise  credited,  I  gleaned  from  the  pages 
of  these  volumes. 

83 April  20,  1844,  and  June  11,  1844  (Correspondence,  pp.  152-153). 
There  are  references  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  to  riots  in 
connection  with  the  agitations  of  the  "Native  Americans."  See  the 
Ledger  for  June  14,  18,  26;  July  13,  26;  December  23,  28,  1844; 
January  17,  1846.  A  Dr.  Moriarity,  a  naturalized  Irishman,  is  men- 
tioned in  three  items  cited  above  from  the  Ledger. 

84New  York  Times,  August  28,  1857. 
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and  in  1852  he  was  granted  a  divorce  by  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County.85  Griswold  married 
a  third  time  in  1853.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  son, 
W.  M.  Griswold,  who  survived  him. 

During  the  years  1845  and  1846,  and  until  his  removal  to 
New  York  in  September,  1847,  Griswold  was  very  active. 
He  was  revising  his  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America,  prepara- 
tory to  the  bringing  out  of  the  eighth  edition  about  the 
middle  of  the  year  1857.86  He  continued  his  labors  upon  his 
biographical  cyclopedia.87  He  participated  in  reform  move- 
ments, especially  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment,  in  the  interest  of  which  he  lectured  and  organ- 
ized public  meetings.88 

He  also  wrote  during  1845  a  long  series  of  articles  for 
the  National  Intelligencer  (Washington).  These  essays  he 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  preface  to  his  Prose  Writers 
of  America.  The  titles  of  the  leading  articles  are  the  fol- 
lowing: "Intellectual  History,  Condition,  and  Prospects  of 
the  Country"  (June  28)  ;  "Religion,  Metaphysics,  Philoso- 
phy" (July  17)  ;  "History,  Historical  Biography,  and  Elo- 
quence" (July  29)  ;  "Politics,  Political  Economy,  the  Na- 
tural Sciences"  (August  12)  ;  "Novels  and  Romances" 
(August  16)  ;  "Tale  Writers"  (August  30). 

He  was  also  busy  in  various  other  directions.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  pages  of  the  Tribune  a  number  of  letters 
about  Philadelphia  happenings,  and  to  the  New  York 
Courier  a  review  of  Ingersoll;  and  he  was  employed  upon 
sundry  literary  projects  suggested  to  him  by  one  or  other 
of  his  friends.89  During  this  year  he  began  a  correspond- 
ence with  P.  P.  Cooke  and  J.  P.  Kennedy,  with  both  of  whom 


85This  is  the  date  given  for  the  divorce  in  a  pamphlet  touching  the 
matter  published  by  Griswold  in  1856.  The  complete  title  of  the 
pamphlet  is  given  in  Sabin. 

86The  preface  to  this  edition  is  dated  April  7,  1847.  The  sixth  and 
seventh  editions  had  appeared  in  1845  and  1846  respectively  (Mabbott, 
T.  O.,  Foe's  Politian,  Richmond.  1923,  p.  43) . 

87 Correspondence,  p.  175. 

8SIbid.,  pp.  189,  213. 

*9Ibid.,  pp.  188,  202. 
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he  maintained  a  very  friendly  relationship.90  Griswold's 
correspondence  with  Kennedy  began  in  February,  1845,91 
when,  outlining  his  plan  for  the  Prose  Writers,  he  asked 
for  permission  to  include  in  that  work  some  passages  from 
Kennedy's  writings.  He  also  asked  for  data  for  a  biogra- 
phy, and  for  a  portrait  to  be  engraved  by  Sartain.  When 
Griswold  planned  his  trip  to  the  South,  Kennedy  wrote 
a  letter  introducing  him  to  Judge  Huger,  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  and  a  year  later  he  invited  Griswold  to  visit  him  in 
Baltimore.  During  the  fifties  there  was  further  corre- 
spondence between  the  two,  and  Kennedy,  on  behalf  of  the 
Maryland  Historical  Society,  invited  Griswold  to  a  dinner 
given  by  that  society  in  Baltimore  on  May  10,  1851.  Gris- 
wold repaid  this  courtesy  a  few  years  later,  when,  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  of  Cooper's  friends,  he  invited  Kennedy  to 
be  present  at  the  meeting  arranged  by  them  in  Cooper's 
memory  for  December  24,  1851.91 

During  the  year  1845  Griswold  added  two  more  works  to 
the  list  of  his  publications:  The  Prose  Works  of  John 
Milton,  With  a  Critical  Memoir,  in  two  volumes,  and  Scenes 
in  the  Life  of  the  Saviour  by  the  Poets  and  Painters.  The 
edition  of  Milton's  prose  works  was  the  first  published  in 
America.  There  was  a  second  edition  in  1847.  Scenes  in 
the  Life  of  the  Saviour  was  one  of  the  many  Christmas  gift- 
books  of  the  time.  It  was  embellished  with  light  steel  en- 
gravings by  John  Sartain  from  paintings. 

The  second  of  Griswold's  larger  compilations  of  American 
literature  was  The  Prose  Writers  of  America.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1844  he  had  announced  in  the  papers  his 
plans  for  the  publication  of  this  book.  He,  had  also  corre- 
sponded with  his  friends  about  the  work.  The  date  of  its 
appearance  is  recorded  in  his  diary  as  the  third  of  March, 
1847. 


pp.  190-195. 

91"The  Kennedy  Papers,"  by  Killis  Campbell   (reprinted  from  the 
Sewanee  Review  for  January,  April,  and  July,  1917),  pp.  6  and  26-28. 
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His  friends,  upon  his  request,  made  suggestions  to  him 
regarding  the  selections  to  be  included,  and  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  their  critical  opinions.92 

As  his  work  on  the  undertaking  progressed,  there  ap- 
peared in  magazines  occasional  advance  notices  of  the  book. 
The  introductory  chapter  appeared  during  1845  in  the 
National  Intelligencer  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters.93 
The  preface  was  written  on  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1847. 
The  book  was  dedicated  to  Horace  Binney  Wallace,  an 
ardent  admirer  and  friend  of  Griswold's.94 

Griswold  himself  dreaded  the  appearance  of  his  book.  In 
his  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  he  had  been  very  lenient  in 
his  criticisms,  and  critics  had  taken  him  to  task  for  his 
almost  indiscriminate  praise  of  authors  and  their  work.  In 
this  book,  it  seems  that  he  determined  to  manifest  his  "gen- 
eral independence  and  decidedness  of  opinions."  He  knew 
that  he  "kicked  more  in  this  book  than  in  any  other."  He 
called  names,  did  not  conceal  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his 
partialities  and  his  prejudices;  insistently  proclaimed  his 
two  favorite  themes  of  nationality  in  literature  and  the 
necessity  for  a  better  copyright  law ;  and  purposely  omitted 
from  the  book  a  number  of  popular  writers,  especially 
women.  Conscious  of  these  things,  always  desirous  of 
praise  and  recognition,  and  extremely  sensitive  as  he  was, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  he  dreaded  the  appearance  of  the  book 
and  winced  under  the  adverse  criticisms  of  a  work  that  had 
cost  him  "much  time  and  toil."95 

Upon  its  appearance  the  Prose  Writers  was  the  subject 
of  numerous  reviews  in  both  daily  and  monthly  publications, 
and  Griswold's  anticipations  regarding  its  reception  were  in 
a  large  measure  fulfilled.  Within  four  days  after  its  ap- 
pearance, he  summarized  the  first  reviews  of  the  book  as 
follows : 

^Correspondence,  pp.  162-163,  167-172,  187,  204-212,  223. 
93See  above,  p.  133. 

9*Reviews  of  this  and  other  works  of  Griswold  will  be  found  in 
Wallace's  Literary  Criticisms. 
^Correspondence,  pp.  221-223. 
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"One  of  our  editors  here  says  it  is  a  bundle  of  puffs  of  my  friends. 
.  .  .  Another  says  it  is  a  partial  compilation.  .  .  .  Some  are  aston- 
ished, and  more  indignant  even  than  surprised.  Greeley  is  angry  at 
what  I  offer  under  the  name  of  Margaret  Fuller,  .  .  .  the  whole  mob 
of  'young  Americans,'  'swear  terribly'  that  they're  omitted  and  that  the 
amiable  Cornelius,  centurion  of  the  sect,  is  so  'abused.'  .  .  .  Then 
there  is  Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Hale,  Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  Mrs. 
Sigourney,  Mrs.  Osgood,  Mrs.  Ellett.  ...  I  call  these  names  to  your 
memory  that  you  may  know  why  my  book  is  downed  by  all  the  news- 
papers so.  It  has  not  yet  received  as  civil  a  notice  as  the  U.  S. 
Gazette  here  usually  gives  a  two-penny  book  of  nursery  rhymes."96 

Later  reviews  were  quite  as  severe  in  their  criticisms  of 
the  book.  The  New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  March  20,  1847, 
could  not  share  his  enthusiasm  for  the  statesmen  of  the  era 
of  Washington.  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  (June, 
1847)  feared  Griswold  "was  under  the  influence  of  sectional 
prejudices,  and  also  lacked  some  knowledge  which  his  under- 
taking demanded."  The  American  Review  for  April  said 
that  "the  introductory  essay,  called  an  essay  by  courtesy, 
covered  almost  everything  that  has  been  done  with  a  pen 
in  this  country."  The  longest  and  most  severe  of  these 
adverse  criticism  was  that  of  Evert  Duyckinck  in  the  June 
number  of  the  Literary  World.  Duyckinck  directed  his 
criticism  against  Griswold's  competency  as  a  critic,  his 
barren  style,  his  untenable  explanation  of  the  reason  why 
the  South  has  not  produced  as  much  and  as  worthy  litera- 
ture as  the  North,  his  dictum  that  Webster's  genius  is  more 
comprehensive  than  Burke's,  his  harping  on  "nationality" 
and  "copyright,"  and  his  illiberal  treatment  of  Mathews  and 
Miss  Fuller.  The  Knickerbocker,  the  New  York  Courier 
and  Enquirer,  the  Boston  Courier,  and  other  periodicals 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  Griswold,  and  there  were  published 
a  great  number  of  articles  in  the  sharp  and  abusive  style  of 
the  day. 

The  Prose  Writers  did  not  become  so  popular  as  the  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America.  The  third  edition  appeared  in 
1849,  and  the  fourth  edition  in  1855.  In  1870  there  was  pub- 
1'shed  a  new  edition  revised  and  enlarged  with  a  supple- 
mentary essay  on  the  intellectual  prosperity  and  conditions 

^Correspondence,  pp.  223-224. 
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of  America,  by  Prof.  John  H.  Dillingham.  The  publishers 
paid  him  $93.75  as  his  share  from  the  sale  of  the  second 
edition  of  a  thousand  copies.  On  the  500  copies  sent  to 
England  he  received  $31.25,  and  on  the  500  for  sale  in  this 
country,  $62.50.97 

When  he  had  completed  the  Prose  Writers,  Griswold  was 
invited  to  undertake  for  his  publishers,  Carey  and  Hart,  a 
biographical  work  on  the  generals  of  the  Revolution.98  He 
accepted  the  invitation,  and  edited  and  partly  wrote  the 
work,  which  was  entitled  Washington  and  the  Generals  of 
the  Revolution.  He  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  W.  G. 
Simms,  E.  D.  Ingraham,  and  others.99  About  one-third  of 
the  work  was  from  his  pen :  the  biographies  of  Washington, 
John  Stark,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Arthur  St.  Clair,  and, 
possibly,  those  of  John  Sullivan  and  Charles  Lee.100 


97 Correspondence,  p.   231. 

^Correspondence,  p.  223.  Carey  and  Hart  had  proposed  the  under- 
taking to  J.  T.  Headley  in  a  letter  to  him,  September  9,  1846  (New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  November  2,  1847).  Headley,  after 
negotiating  with  other  publishers,  finally  chose  Baker  and  Scribner 
as  his  publishers.  (Carey  and  Hart's  communication  to  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  November  11,  1847.) 

S9Allibone,  sub  "Griswold";  also  Boston  Atheneum  Catalog  of  the 
Washington  Collection,  1897. 

100That  Griswold  wrote  the  biography  of  Washington  for  this  work 
is  established  by  the  comment  of  W.  M.  Griswold  in  the  Griswold 
Correspondence,  p.  232.  His  authorship  of  the  biography  of  Stark 
is  established  by  the  following  considerations:  (1)  There  is  in  a  foot- 
note that  appears  in  the  sketch,  a  reference  to  the  writer's  boyhood 
days — "The  writer,  when  a  child,  heard  an  old  veteran  describe  in 
glowing  terms  the  battle  of  Bennington;"  (2)  there  are  in  the 
sketch  passages  deprecating  our  intellectual  and  literary  dependence 
upon  England;  (3)  the  style  is  Griswold's. 

Griswold's  authorship  of  the  biography  of  Schuyler  is  indicated 
by  a  complimentary  reference  to  C.  F.  Hoffman  in  a  footnote  (II,  p. 
191),  by  the  frequent  use  of  italics  for  emphasis,  and  by  sundry  errors 
in  grammar,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  participle.  His  authorship 
of  the  sketch  of  St.  Clair  is  indicated  by  his  criticism  of  Headley's 
sketch  of  St.  Clair  (Literary  World,  July  10,  1847,  pp.  541-542). 
This  criticism  reveals  the  writer's  familiarity  with  the  geography  and 
topography  of  the  Ticonderoga  region,  where  Griswold  spent  his  boy- 
hood. It  also  reveals  that  the  writer  had  recently  made  a  study  of 
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The  publication  of  this  work  resulted  in  a  controversy 
involving  the  publishers,  Carey  and  Hart,  Griswold,  J.  T. 
Headley,  and  others.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Washing- 
ton and  the  Generals  of  the  Revolution  was  suppressed  as  a 
result  of  this  controversy,  but  there  was  another  edition  of 
the  book  by  Carey  and  Hart  in  1848,  and  there  were  editions 
that  appeared  in  1855  and  1856.101 

Though  Griswold  wrote  in  his  diary  on  the  twelfth  of  No- 
vember, 1847,  that  he  was  no  longer  "alluded  to"  in  it,  the 
controversy  between  Headley  and  Carey  and  Hart  continued 
for  many  months,  and  the  contention  and  rivalry  between 
himself  and  Headley  did  not  cease.102  The  following  year 
Griswold  aided  Carey  and  Hart  in  putting  upon  the  market 
another  rival  of  a  work  of  Headley's,  It  was  entitled 
Napoleon  and  the  Marshals  of  the  Empire,  which,  edited 
by  Griswold  in  conjunction  with  H.  B.  Wallace,  appeared  in 
1848.  A  number  of  reviewers  recognized  it  as  an  attempt 
"to  head"  Headley's  popular  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals. 
Headley,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  forget  Griswold.  He 
later  wrote  one  of  the  most  "cutting"  criticisms  of  Griswold 
ever  published  in  his  review  of  the  Prose  Writers  of  Amer- 
ica.103 


the  life  of  St.  Clair.  The  mention  of  "two  hitherto  unpublished  let- 
ters" in  the  biography  of  Sullivan  points  to  Griswold's  authorship  of 
that  sketch,  as  he  prided  himself  upon  the  possession  of  just  such 
rare  items.  In  the  sketch  of  Lee  there  are  glowing  expressions  of 
devotion  to  Washington  and  references  to  our  "Colonial  feeling  of 
habitual  dependence" — both  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Griswold. 
The  letter  of  Hart  to  Griswold  (Correspondence,  p.  231)  gives  ninety- 
six  as  the  number  of  pages  Griswold  wrote.  The  sketches  named 
(the  sketch  of  Washington  not  included)  total  ninety-six  pages. 

*°lThe  Boston  Atheneum  Catalog  of  the  Washington  Collection. 

102Among  the  letters  appearing  during  the  course  of  the  contro- 
versy in  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  are  those  of  Headley,  November 
2,  4,  5,  1847;  Hoffman,  November  3;  Carey  and  Hart,  November  3; 
Griswold,  November  10.  In  the  Literary  World  for  November  13, 
1847  (II,  pp.  353-354)  there  appeared  a  discussion  of  the  matter. 
As  I  do  not  have  access  to  all  the  letters  and  articles  that  appeared 
in  connection  with  this  controversy,  I  can  give  no  further  details 
of  it. 

in  his  Miscellanies  in  1852. 
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The  last  incident  of  Griswold's  life  during  this  period  is 
that  of  his  trip  to  the  South  in  1847.  That  he  had  spoken 
of  the  trip  to  his  friends  during  the  preceding  year  is  mani- 
fest from  a  number  of  letters  written  to  him  that  year. 
J.  P.  Kennedy  wrote  for  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Judge  Huger,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.104  His  friend 
Whipple  invited  him  to  come  to  Boston  before  his  leaving 
Philadelphia  for  the  South,105  and  on  January  13,  1847, 
Kennedy  invited  him  to  Baltimore,  telling  him  that  if  he 
passed  through  Baltimore  before  the  tenth  of  March,  he 
should  make  his  visit  there  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  as 
only  on  those  days  could  Kennedy  get  away  from  Annapo- 
lis.106 The  next  definite  reference  to  the  trip  is  in  a  letter 
of  J.  M.  Legare,  addressed  to  Griswold  from  Aiken,  South 
Carolina,  May  31,  1847.107  Legare,  having  learned  of 
Griswold's  arrival  in  Charleston  only  that  afternoon,  invited 
him  to  his  temporary  home  at  Aiken.  Whether  Griswold 
accepted  Legare's  invitation  I  do  not  know;  neither  can 
I  make  out  what  was  the  purpose  of  the  trip.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  link  is  missing  from  the  chain  of  inci- 
dents that  relate  Griswold  to  the  South.  He  had  visited 
the  South  during  his  boyhood ;  he  had  close  literary  relation- 
ships with  it  through  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  and 
three  of  its  editors,  Poe,  White,  and  Thompson;  and  his 
second  wife  was  from  Charleston.  Besides,  he  maintained 
friendly  relations  with  J.  P.  Kennedy  and  other  Southern 
men. 

IV 

Griswold  removed  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  about 
August  1,  1847.108  He  came  to  the  city  to  complete  for 
Harper's  the  Biographical  Dictionary  upon  which  he  had 

104So  Dr.  Killis  Campbell  has  informed  me. 

^^Correspondence,  p.  205. 

™&Ibid.,  p.  222. 

W7Ibid.,  p.  230.     Griswold's  son  gives  1847  as  the  probable  year. 

108That  this  is  probably  the  correct  date  is  to  be  inferred  from 
two  entries  in  his  diary.  Philadelphia  is  indicated  by  his  son  as  the 
place  for  the  entry  of  July  18,  presumably  to  call  attention  to  its 
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been  engaged  since  1834,109  taking  up  his  quarters  near  the 
university.  The  literary  prestige  he  had  achieved  in  Phila- 
delphia made  him  welcome  in  the  literary  circles  of  New 
York,  and  he  soon  became  prominent  there.  His  name  was 
frequently  included  in  enumerations  of  New  York  literary 
notables.  R.  H.  Stoddard  in  his  Recollections  and  in  his 
account  of  Miss  Anne  Charlotte  Lynch's  "evenings"  men- 
tions Griswold  as  by  no  means  an  undistinguished  figure 
in  a  group  of  celebrated  men  and  women  of  that  day. 

Among  the  literary  celebrities  he  met  at  these  gatherings 
was  Mrs.  Frances  Sargent  Osgood.  An  interesting  friend- 
ship soon  sprang  up  between  the  two.  In  the  first  edition 
of  his  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  (1842)  Griswold  had 
given  Mrs.  Osgood  a  position  among  the  "various  authors" 
listed  in  the  appendix  of  that  book;  in  the  eight  edition 
(1847)  he  had  admitted  her  into  the  body  of  the  book;  and 
in  his  Female  Poets  of  America  (1848)  he  substituted  in  the 
sketch  his  own  paragraph  of  praise  instead  of  the  one  he 
had  quoted  from  Poe.  Evidence  of  their  close  friendship 
during  the  last  two  years  of  her  life  is  found  in  the  writings 
of  both  of  them.  In  her  rhymed  "Letter  About  Lions" 
(1849)  Mrs.  Osgood  wrote  thus  about  Griswold: 

"And  Griswold,  with  his  taste  refined 

And  rare  discrimination, 
Resets  in  purest,  richest  gold, 

The  pearls  of  all  the  nation. 

"Like  Tennyson,  he  gives  the  world 

His  'vision  of — blue  women,' 
And  paints  them  with  imported  pen, 

And  critical  acumen." 


being  the  last  entry  written  there.  The  next  entry  in  the  diary  is 
dated  September  17,  and  relates  to  "a  disagreeable  alteration  at 
Harper's."  (Correspondence,  p.  30.) 

^Correspondence,  pp.  175-176,  224;  Graham's  Magazine  October, 
1843,  June,  1845;  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  December,  1847. 
Griswold  was  engaged  upon  the  work  as  late  as  October  25,  1849,  on 
which  date  he  wrote  in  his  diary:  "Recommence  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary" (Correspondence,  p.  253).  I  do  not  know  whether  he  com- 
pleted the  work. 
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March  3,  1849,  Mrs.  Osgood  addressed  to  Griswold  a 
sonnet  concealing  within  it  her  own  and  Griswold's  name.110 
The  same  year  she  dedicated  to  him  her  Poems  "as  a 
souvenir  of  admiration  for  his  genius,  of  regard  for  his 
generous  character,  and  of  gratitude  for  his  valuable  liter- 
ary counsels."  Possibly  the  last  letter  she  wrote  to  him 
was  the  one  written  on  her  death-bed,  a  defense  of  Poe's 
memory.111  Upon  her  death,  May  12,  1851,  Griswold  pub- 
lished in  the  Evening  Mirror  an  extended  sketch  of  her  life. 
He  was  one  of  a  committee  of  Mrs.  Osgood's  admirers  that 
published  in  the  following  year  a  souvenir  volume,  the 
profits  from  the  sale  of  which  were  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  a  monument  to  her  memory  in  the  cemetery  of  Mount 
Auburn  (Cambridge),  where  she  is  buried.  The  sketch  he 
had  published  in  the  Mirror  was  republished  in  this  volume. 
Among  the  "Griswold  Papers"  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
there  are  letters  from  S.  S.  Osgood  to  Griswold  showing 
that  he  was  on  good  terms  with  Griswold.112  Stoddard's 
tribute  to  her  is  that  she  "was  a  paragon.  For,  loved  of  all 
men  who  knew  her,  she  was  hated  by  no  woman  who  ever 
felt  the  charm  of  her  presence."113 

That  the  friendship  between  Griswold  and  Mrs.  Osgood 
was  close,  is  plain;  and  it  speaks  well  for  Griswold  as  a 
man.  Another  of  his  interesting  literary  friendships  was 
that  with  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary,  which  began  in  1848.  In 
the  course  of  his  preparations  for  the  publication  of  the 
Female  Poets  of  America  he  wrote  to  the  Gary  sisters  about 
their  poems.  On  the  third  of  July,  1848,  Alice  Gary  placed 
at  his  disposal  the  poems  then  in  his  possession,  and  sent 
him  some  other  specimens  besides.  She  also  sent  him 
certain  notices  about  herself  and  her  sister,  which  Griswold 
introduced  into  the  Female  Poets.  In  the  same  letter  Alice 
Gary  expressed  her  desire  to  publish  their  poems  in  a 


^^Correspondence,  p.  218. 

111Woodberry,   p.   263.      The   letter   is   to   be   found   in    Griswold's 
"Memoir"  of  Poe,  pp.  liii-liv. 

112For  this  information  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Killis  Campbell. 
113Quoted  from  Correspondence,  p.  216. 
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collected  form,  and  asked  whether  Griswold  would  engage  to 
bring  out  the  work  on  his  own  terms.114 

Upon  Griswold's  offering  to  assist  them  in  disposing  of 
their  poems,  they  left  the  details  of  arrangement  for  publi- 
cation in  his  hands.  In  a  letter  to  him  of  January  26,  1849, 
Alice  wrote:  "If  you  can  dispose  the  copyright  so  as  to 
insure  you  a  compensation  for  editing  the  work,  and  will 
consent  to  edit  it,  we  shall  be  content  to  receive  whatever 
more  there  may  be,  or  if  nothing  more,  to  receive  noth- 
ing."115 Griswold  bestirred  himself  in  the  matter,  and  four; 
months  later  Phoebe  wrote:  "Alice  and  I  have  been  busy 
collecting  and  revising  all  our  published  poems.  .  .  .  Rev. 
R.  W.  Griswold,  quite  a  noted  author,  is  going  to  publish 
them  for  us  this  summer,  and  we  are  to  receive  for  them 
a  hundred  dollars."116 

A  visit  to  the  East  and  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
prose  were  the  next  undertakings  of  the  Gary  sisters,  and 
in  both  of  them  Griswold  interested  himself.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  aided  Alice  Gary  in  bringing  out  the  first  series 
of  the  Clovernook  Papers. 

Griswold's  interest  in  Alice  Gary  was  unflagging,  and, 
when  the  Boston  Transcript  attacked  her,  he  defended  her 
in  the  Mirror.™  He  also  introduced  her  into  the  literary 
circles  of  New  York,  where  she  met  Hawthorne,  Halleck, 
and  Stoddard.118  In  1855  a  complete  collection  of  Alice 
Gary's  poems  to  date,  dedicated  to  Griswold,  was  published 
by  Ticknor  and  Fields.119  Griswold  pronounced  this  to  be 
"incomparably  the  best  volume  of  verse  any  woman  has  ever 
published  here  or  anywhere."120 


^Correspondence,  pp.  239-240. 

"*Ibid.,  pp.  249-250. 

116Ames,  Mary  Clemmer,  A  Memorial  of  Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary, 
p.  26. 

^Correspondence,  pp.   283-284. 

118Stoddard's  Recollections,  pp.  128-129,  174;  Pennell's  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland,  pp.  229-236. 

119Venable's  Beginnings  of  Literary  Culture  in  the  Ohio  Valley, 
p.  494. 

12°PenneH's  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  I,  p.  256. 
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The  relationship  between  Griswold  and  the  Gary  sisters 
remained  very  intimate  till  his  death  in  1857.  Alice's  re- 
gard for  Griswold  was,  however,  more  than  that  of  friend- 
ship.121 Gratitude  for  his  assistance  in  the  attainment  of 
her  ambition  for  literary  recognition,  her  resulting  admira- 
tion for  the  influential  "journalistic,  literary  critic,  discov- 
erer and  monitor  of  poets  and  poetesses,"122  womanly 
sympathy  for  a  sick  and  much-criticized  friend,123  and  the 
"strangely  distinct  presence"  of  the  man  himself124  that 
attracted  some  men  and  women  to  him — all  attracted  Alice 
Gary  to  Griswold,"  and  Griswold,  as  has  been  shown,  ad- 
mired and  defended  her.  He  retained  his  affection  for  her 
till  he  died,  making  an  unusual  bequest  to  her  in  his  will.125 

Late  in  1848  the  third  of  Griswold's  American  anthologies, 
The  Female  Poets  of  America,  made  its  appearance.  In  his 
preface  Griswold  wrote  that  he  determined  upon  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  present  volume  when  he  completed  the  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America,  but  that  its  publication  had  been 


121This  statement  is  substantiated  by  the  following  paragraph, 
which  I  quote  from  notes  on  the  "Griswold  Papers"  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Killis  Campbell: 

"Letter  of  Alice  Gary  of  March  25,  1850,  to  Griswold,  a  four-page 
letter  avowing  her  friendship  for  him,  and  containing  this  sentence: 
'I  love  you  with  a  love  that  is  more  than  love.'  She  adds  that  she 
wishes  that  he  were  by  her  side,  and  that  she  wept  when  she  read 
his  letter.  Griswold  in  his  divorce  pamphlet  says  it  was  rumored 
that  he  would  marry  her,  but  that  he  was  afraid  that  a  literary 
woman  would  lack  too  much  of  the  practical." 

122Pennell's  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  II,  p.  230. 

123Her  letter  to  Griswold  of  January  26,  1849,  closed  with  an 
expression  of  the  hope  that  he  might  speedily  be  restored  to  health 
(Correspondence,  p.  250).  Another  letter  of  hers  (undated)  begins 
thus:  "My  dearest  Wilmot — I  hope  you  are  in  better  spirits — be 
hopeful,  do,  ...  try  to  be."  (Quoted  from  notes  on  the  "Griswold 
Papers"  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  furnished  me  by  Dr.  Campbell.) 

124Henry  James's  expression,  quoted  by  Mrs.  Pennell  in  Leland, 
I,  p.  231. 

i25"The  bed,  bedding  and  bedroom  furniture,  viz. :  .  .  .  the  rosewood 
bureau  and  two  rosewood  chairs  with  medallion  backs,  also  my  gold 
watch."  (Griswold's  will,  published  in  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune, 
October  18,  1857.) 
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delayed  by  his  "interrupted  health."  A  letter  of  Hoffman's 
indicates  that  he  was  to  work  on  the  book  in  January, 
1844.126  By  the  middle  of  August,  1848,  he  submitted  his 
plan  for  the  book  to  James  T.  Fields.  October  14,  1848,  the 
Literary  World  announced  that  it  would  soon  be  published, 
and  on  December  30,  1848,  that  the  book  was  off  the  press. 

As  in  the  case  of  his  previous  volumes,  there  were  advance 
announcements  in  the  papers,  and  his  friends  were  assisting 
him  in  securing  publicity  for  the  work.  Even  a  rival  editor, 
Caroline  May,  gave  his  book  an  advance  notice  in  her 
American  Female  Poets. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  volume  Griswold  used  consid- 
erable material  from  his  previous  volumes.  Biographical 
sketches  in  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  reappeared, 
in  some  instances  without  change,  and  in  others  with  but 
slight  change  by  way  of  correction  or  expansion.127 

After  the  book  appeared,  Griswold  awaited  with  consid- 
erable anxiety  the  judgment  of  the  reviewers,  being 
especially  concerned  about  what  a  certain  group  of  women 
would  write.  Orville  J.  Victor  had  informed  him  that  three 
women — Mrs.  Ellet,  Mrs.  Stephens,  and  Mrs.  Lewis — had 
announced  their  purpose  of  "writing"  him  and  Alice  Gary 
"down."  Griswold,  in  a  letter  to  Fields,  January  14,  1849, 
wrote :  "Because  I  did  not  print  her  own  estimate  of  the 
genius  she  [Mrs.  Ellet]  has  tried  her  hand  at  cutting  me  up, 
in  sundry  quarters.  ...  I  dread  no  honest  reviewal  but 
aTn  nervous  about  this."  He  confided  his  apprehensions  to 
Fields  and  received  from  him  a  reassuring  letter  bidding 
him  not  to  "be  alarmed  .  .  .  about  Ellet  &  Co.;"  for,  in 
his  opinion,  Griswold's  books  had  made  for  him  a  "name 
among  the  best  sort  of  people  that  all  the  itinerant  in  York 
State  cannot  permanently  harm."  Fields  had  forecast 


^^Correspondence,  p.  149. 

127See,  for  example,  the,  sketches  of  Hannah  F.  Gould,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Sigourney,  Lucretia  and  Margaret  Davidson,  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Osgood. 
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correctly.  The  North  American  Review  article  on  "The 
Female  Poets  of  America"  was  entirely  harmless.128 

Griswold  manifested  in  this  book,  as  he  did  in  the  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America,  his  partiality  for  Mrs.  Maria  Brooks 
and  Mrs.  Oakes-Smith,  a  partiality  no  doubt  to  be  attributed 
to  his  having  been  a  sort  of  literary  adviser  to  these  authors. 
He  had  assisted  Mrs.  Brooks  in  the  publication  of  some  of 
her  works,  and  had  corresponded  with  her  till  her  death 
in  1845.  He  also  assigned  high  literary  rank  to  Mrs. 
Frances  Sargent  Osgood,  Mrs.  Sarah  Helen  Whitman,  Alice 
and  Phoebe  Gary,  and  Margaret  Fuller.  His  judgment  of 
Margaret  Fuller  is  much  more  favorable  than  his  estimate 
in  the  Prose  Writers  had  been,  as  he  frankly  acknowledges. 
In  that  work  his  criticism  of  her  was  most  severe.  But 
now  he  had  re-read  her  works,  and  found  that  they  "entitled 
her  undoubtedly  to  be  ranked  among  the  first  authors  of 
her  sex." 

The  Female  Poets  did  not  become  so  popular  as  the  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  America,  although  there  was  a  second  edition 
in  1854,  another  in  1856,  and  a  fifth  edition  in  1857.  There 
was  a  new  edition  by  R.  H.  Stoddard  in  1874. 

Late  in  1848  Griswold  published  the  Sacred  Poets  of 
England  and  America  for  Three  Centuries.  The  book  is  a 
rearrangement  and  combination  of  the  material  furnished  in 
Gems  of  the  British  Sacred  Poets  and  in  the  Lives  of  the 
English  Sacred  Poets  by  Robert  Avis  Wilmott.  Griswold 
added  selections  from  a  number  of  American  authors. 
There  were  other  editions  of  the  book  in  1849,  1850,  and 
1857. 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  January,  1849,  Griswold  was  one 
of  a  large  party  of  noted  guests — including  Willis,  L.  G. 
Clark,  Bayard  Taylor — "who  made  a  trip  over  the  Erie 
Railroad  on  the  first  train  which  crossed  the  Cascade  Ravine 
bridge,  then  a  wonder  in  railway  engineering."129  In  July 


^^Correspondence,   pp.    243-244,    248;     North    American    Review, 
LXVIII,  p.  414. 

129Taylor-Scudder's  Bayard  Taylor,  p.  41. 
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he  was  in  Saratoga  Springs,  whence  he  wrote  a  letter  over 
the  signature  "Ludwig"  and  under  the  title  "A  Northern 
Tour."130  October  8  he  wrote,  hastily,  the  obituary  notice 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  which  was  printed  in  the  evening 
edition  of  the  Tribune  for  October  9  over  the  signature 
"Ludwig."131 

The  "Ludwig"  article  is  Griswold's  most  celebrated  piece 
of  writing.  Its  equal  in  energy  and  in  definite  and  true 
expression  of  his  mind  and  spirit  is  not  to  be  found  among 
his  other  productions.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated documents  in  the  literary  history  of  America.  With 
it  and  its  sequel,  the  "Memoir,"  all  biographers  of  Poe 
have  had  to  reckon,  and  no  future  biographer  of  Poe  will 
fail  to  give  it  consideration,  for,  as  Woodberry  says,  it  is 
"a  piece  of  writing  that  has  the  power  of  genius  and  cannot 
be  forgotten  while  Poe's  memory  lives."132 

The  article  called  forth  a  number  of  replies.133  The  first 
two,  that  of  Willis  in  the  Home  Journal,  and  that  of  Henry 
B.  Hirst  in  the  Philadelphia  Saturday  Courier,  appeared  on 
October  20.  These  were  followed  during  the  next  eleven 
months  by  others,  especially  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  Griswold's  edition  of  Poe.  The  most 
notable  of  these  was  that  of  the  former  employer  of  both 
Griswold  and  Poe,  George  R.  Graham,  in  his  magazine  for 
May,  1850.  Another  was  that  of  John  Neal.  There  were 
also  several  articles  in  defense  of  Griswold's  views. 
Griswold  deeply  resented  the  attacks  upon  himself  and  his 
article;  and  his  friend  Greeley,  in  a  signed  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  Tribune,  intimated  that  Griswold  would  not 


130Weekly  Tribune,  July  7,  1849. 

^Correspondence,  p.  252. 

132Woodberry,  p.   347. 

133This  paragraph  is  based  upon  Dr.  Killis  Campbell's  "The  Poe- 
Griswold  Controversy"  (Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  XXXIV,  3),  which  will  hereafter  be  referred  to 
simply  by  title.  See  pp.  442-445  for  his  discussion  of  the  "Ludwig" 
article. 
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permit  the  subject  to  rest.134  He  set  about  "doing  Poe's 
third  volume,"135  and  in  it  appeared  the  "Memoir,"  which 
was  his  answer  to  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by  the  friends 
of  Poe.136  He  reviewed  the  charges  he  had  brought  against 
Poe  in  the  Ludwig  article  and  added  others. 

The  "Memoir"  received  considerable  attention  at  the 
hands  of  contemporary  reviewers  and  was  generally  adopted 
as  an  authentic  biography  of  Poe  during  the  next  two  or 
three  decades.137  The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  Griswold's 
edition  of  Poe's  works  appeared  in  1856.138 

That  Griswold  and  Poe  should  be  antagonistic  toward 
each  other  would  seem  to  have  been  inevitable.  "The  dif- 
ference of  temperament  between  Poe  and  Dr.  Griswold," 
says  R.  H.  Stoddard,  who  knew  both,  "prevented  any  friend- 
ship between  them.  .  .  .  Neither  could  like  the  other  per- 
sonally and  intellectually  they  were  as  far  asunder  as  the 
poles."139  Their  temperaments  differed  as  differ  Puritan  and 
Cavalier,  pedant  and  poet,  compiler  of  books  and  creator 


13*The  article  is  signed  "Editor  Tribune."  It  was  published  in 
the  Weekly  Tribune  for  May  11,  1850.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  article  was  written.  The  writer  as- 
serts that  the  "Ludwig"  article  was  written  "before  Doctor  Griswold 
could  have  known  a  syllable  of  Poe's  disposition  of  his  papers,  or 
whether  he  was  to  have  anything  to  do  with  editing  them."  This 
statement  contradicts  that  of  Mrs.  Weiss,  who  asserts  that  Poe  had 
showed  her  a  letter  of  Griswold's  wherein  the  latter  accepted  Poe's 
proposal  that  he  become  Poe's  literary  executor,  and  expressed  him- 
self as  much  flattered  thereby.  (Poe's  Works,  ed.  Harrison,  I.  p.  323.) 

^^Correspondence,  p.  267. 

136/6id,  p.  267:  "The  preface  to  'The  Literati'  shows  I  was  abso- 
lutely compelled  to  write  what  I  have  written,  by  the  assaults  of 
Graham  and  Neal." 

iS7The  Poe-Griswold  Controversy,  p.  447. 

138For  certain  alleged  inaccuracies  in  Griswold's  editing  of  Poe 
see  Duyckinck,  in  his  review  of  the  third  volume  of  the  Griswold  edi- 
tion of  Poe  (Literary  World,  September  21,  1850)  ;  Ingram,  in  Poe's 
Works,  Edinburgh,  1874,  I,  p.  Ixi;  Harrison,  in  Virginia  Poe,  xv,  pp. 
9,  236;  and  the  Poe-Griswold  Controversy,  pp.  459-464. 

139Lt/e  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  pp.  108-109,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  edition  of  Poe's  works. 
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of  literature.  The  legalistic  Griswold  could  not  sympa- 
thize with  the  romantic  Poe ;  the  Calvinistic  Griswold  could 
not  endure  the  free-thinking  Poe.  Intellectually  his  super- 
ior, the  classically  trained  Poe  could  not  and  would  not 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  irregularly  self-educated 
Griswold,  who  aspired  to  be  "the  discoverer  and  monitor  of 
poets  and  poetesses."  Griswold  "devoted  an  entire  lifetime 
to  the  altruistic  presentation  of  others'  claim  to  literary 
recognition,"  while  Poe,  "impelled  by  an  irresistible  genius," 
was  "forced  rather  to  the  presentation  of  his  own  claims 
than  to  the  recognition  of  others."140  Far  apart  and  anti- 
pathetical in  mind  and  soul  attitudes  while  they  were  rivals 
on  earth,  now  their  names  are  undissolubly  linked,  but  it 
is  the  name  of  Poe  that  keeps  alive  the  name  of  Griswold. 

The  publication  of  English  editions  of  the  poetical  works 
of  Bryant  and  of  Longfellow's  The  Voices  of  the  Night 
was  one  of  Griswold's  undertakings  during  the  year  1850. 
He  was  also  writing  for  the  Tribune. 

Among  his  contributions  to  the  Tribune  was  a  series  of 
controversial  articles  on  Thomas  Jefferson.  At  the  close  of 
a  letter  declining  an  invitation  to  a  supper  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  113th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Paine, 
he  paid  his  respects  to  Thomas  Jefferson.  He  attacked 
Jefferson  as  an  infidel,  a  hater  of  the  Christian  faith,  an 
unscrupulous  and  licentious  man,  an  enemy  of  Washington, 
and  a  slaveholder.  Of  course,  the  Democratic  press  resented 
this  attack  on  their  leader.  In  his  articles  he  published 
during  the  continuance  of  the  controversy  Griswold  exhib- 
ited his  strong  political  and  religious  prejudices.  In  politics 
he  was  anti-democratic,  a  devoted  follower  of  Hamiltonian 
principles ;  in  religion,  he  was  what  we  call  a  fundamental- 
ist today.  In  Jefferson  he  found  an  embodiment  of  his 
special  antipathies  in  both  religion  and  politics,  and  hence 


140Harrison,  in  the  Virginia  Poe,  I,  p.  251. 
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he  displayed  in  these  articles  the  zeal  and  fervor  of  a 
defender  of  the  faith.141 

During  his  years  in  New  York  Griswold  edited  two  per- 
iodicals. One  was  the  International  Monthly  Magazine, 
which  he  projected  in  1850  and  edited  till  its  absorption  by 
its  rival,  Harper's,  in  April,  1852. 142  In  its  pages  Griswold 
"labored  in  behalf  of  copyright,  and  admitted  native  writers 
freely  to  its  privileges."  He  himself  wrote  articles  for  it, 
among  them  his  "Memoir"  of  Poe,  one  on  Hawthorne  in 
connection  with  his  review  of  the  House  of  Seven  Gables, 
and  one  to  which  John  R.  Thompson,  of  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary Messenger,  took  exception.  C.  G.  Leland  contributed 
some  of  his  German  dialect  poetry.  The  cause  of  the  sus- 
pension of  the  International  is  related  in  Correspondence  to 
the  failure  of  its  agents  to  secure  for  it  advance  sheets  of 
a  novel  by  Dickens.  "The  Harpers  also  sent  an  agent,  and 
their  man,  understanding  his  business  better,  went  to  the 
author,  while  his  rival  wasted  time  in  trying  to  negotiate 
through  his  publishers.  The  result  of  the  failure  of  the 
International  people  was  that  their  magazine  was  stopped." 

The  next  paper  edited  by  Griswold  was  a  weekly,  the 
Illustrated  News.  His  editorship  of  this  magazine  began 
December  8,  1852,  and  continued  for  about  a  year.  Godfrey 
Leland  was  associate  editor.  P.  T.  Barnum  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  founding  and  failure  of  the  paper: 

"In  the  fall  of  1852  a  proposition  was  made  by  certain 
parties  to  commence  the  publication  of  an  illustrated  weekly 
newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York.  ...  I  invested  $20,000 
in  the  concern,  as  special  partner,  in  connection  with  two 
other  gentlemen,  who  each  contributed  $20,000  as  general 
partners.  Within  a  month  after  the  publication  of  the  first 


141See  his  articles  on  Jefferson  in  his  Curiosities  of  American  Liter- 
ature, and  in  his  Prose  Writers;  also  New  York  Weekly  Tribune, 
February  9,  13,  and  March  9,  1850,  and  Correspondence,  pp.  332, 
260-261. 

142Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography,  sub  "Griswold," 
Knickerbocker's  Magazine,  October,  1857  (L,  p.  426).  See  also 
Correspondence,  pp.  258  and  282. 
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number  of  the  Illustrated  News,  which  was  issued  the  first 
day  of  January,  1853,  our  weekly  circulation  had  reached 
70,000.  Numerous  and  almost  unsurmountable  difficulties 
.  .  .  continued  to  arise,  and  my  partners  were  anxious  to 
wind  up  the  enterprise  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  I  came 
out  of  the  enterprise  without  loss."143 

Another  account  of  the  paper  is  given  in  Mrs.  Pennell's 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland: 

"From  the  first,  everything  had  been  done  solely  by  the 
editor  and  his  assistant  in  the  literary  department,  with 
Frank  Leslie  as  chief  engraver.  After  a  while,  Griswold, 
busy  about  many  things,  a  divorce  among  others,  left  the 
office  altogether."144 

Griswold  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  various  meetings 
connected  with  the  Cooper  memorial.  Friends  of  James 
Fenimore  Cooper  met  in  the  New  York  City  Hall,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1851.  Griswold  was  one  of  the  secretaries.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  committee  then  appointed  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangement  for  a  suitable  demonstration  of 
respect  for  Cooper's  memory.  At  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  October  7,  Griswold  moved  suitable 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted.  The  public  commemora- 
tive proceedings  in  honor  of  Cooper  were  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1852,  and  on  this  occa- 
sion Griswold,  as  one  of  the  secretaries,  read  the  letters  of 
gentlemen  who  could  not  be  present.  Griswold  was  among 
the  founders  of  the  Cooper  Monument  Association,  which 
was  organized  at  a  meeting  held  March  25,  1852. 145 

During  the  year  1853  Griswold  was  dangerously  ill. 
There  is  record  of  only  two  pieces  of  literary  work  from 
his  pen  during  this  year.  For  the  illustrated  volume  on  the 
Homes  of  American  Authors  he  wrote  the  article  on  James 
K.  Paulding.  He  also  edited  an  anthology,  this  time  a 
volume  entitled  The  Poetry  of  the  Affections.  During  the 
next  year  he  was  still  collecting  letters  of  Poe ;  he  saw  Alice 


Life  of  P.  T.  Barnum  Written  by  Himself,  pp.  385-386. 
144II,  p.  236;  also  pp.  219,  220,  230. 
™5Memorial  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  pp.  7-11,  13-14,  22,  and 
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Gary's  Clovernook  Children  through  the  press;  and  he  as- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  the  Knickerbocker  Gallery, 
which  was  a  "testimonial  to  the  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  from  its  contributors." 
He  also  contributed  to  it  a  poem,  "Love  Supreme:  a  frag- 
ment from  an  unpublished  story."146 

The  last  complete  work  of  Griswold — the  only  book  of  his 
that  may  be  called  an  original  work — is  The  Republican 
Court  or  American  Society  in  the  Days  of  Washington.  It 
was  intended  as  a  holiday  gift-book,  and  was  first  issued  in 
splendid  style  in  1854.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Griswold's 
physician,  the  noted  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis.  In  the  dedicatory 
letter  dated  October  20,  1854,  Griswold  explains  that  the 
feeble  and  precarious  condition  of  his  health  had  delayed 
its  execution,  and  that  his  authorities,  besides  the  printed 
and  readily  accessible  ones,  were  the  notebooks  of  the  late 
Horace  Binney  Wallace  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  own  col- 
lection of  more  than  two  thousand  unpublished  private  let- 
ters. Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  appen- 
dix. Unusual  for  books  of  that  period  is  the  excellent  index. 
The  work  was  also  issued  in  twelve  parts.  There  were  edi- 
tions in  1855,  1856,  1867,  and  1868. 

The  following  year,  1855,  Griswold  secured  the  release 
of  his  boyhood  friend,  G.  G.  Foster,  who  had  been  impris- 
oned for  forgery.  During  this  year  also  occurred  his  clash 
with  Thackeray,  which  took  place  at  a  gathering  of  book- 
men, editors,  and  artists  at  Putnam's  home.  There  are  two 
versions  of  the  affair.  One  is  that  of  R.  B.  Kimball,  who 
reported  that  upon  Putnam's  introducing  Griswold  to 
Thackeray,  the  latter,  with  an  overbearing  air  exclaimed: 
"Dr.  Griswold,  I  am  told  that  you  say  I  am  a  snob.  Tell 
me,  do  I  look  a  snob?"  Griswold,  not  in  the  least  discom- 
posed, replied  in  his  low,  quiet  tone:  "Mr  Thackeray,  I 
have  not  as  yet  printed  my  opinion  of  you."  The  other  ver- 
sion is  that  related  by  Putnam,  who  declared  that  Thack- 
eray, after  Griswold  had  been  introduced  and  had  stepped 


^Correspondence,  pp.  292,  295-297 
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aside,  "stalked  across  to  the  corner  where  Griswold  stood, 
and  .  .  .  pummeled  him  with  his  charge  of  the  Herald 
articles."  Putnam  adds  that  Griswold  reported  the  conver- 
sation to  him,  protesting  vigorously  that  he  did  not  write 
the  articles.  Thackeray,  however,  did  not  accept  the  de- 
nial, and  persisted  in  making  the  charge  at  the  Century 
Club  weeks  after.  The  two  versions  of  the  affair,  it  will  be 
noted,  agree  in  stating  that  Thackeray  charged  Griswold 
with  calling  him  a  snob  in  some  articles  written  for  the 
Herald,  and  also  in  stating  Griswold's  emphatic  denial  of 
the  charge.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  statement  of  Ingram 
in  his  Life  of  Poe,  that  "Thackeray,  having  proved  him  a 
liar,  told  him  so  publicly,  and  would  not  touch  his  proffered 
hand."147  With  only  these  two  versions  of  the  encounter, 
one  could  not  say  that  Ingram  was  completely  justified  in  the 
statement  he  makes. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1855  Griswold's  name  was  con- 
nected with  a  newspaper  controversy.  In  the  Daily  Tribune 
for  December  15,  1855,  Ripley,  in  making  an  attack  upon 
some  members  of  the  Publishers'  Association,  took  occasion 
to  bring  Griswold  "to  the  pillory."  He  charged  that  Gris- 
wold had  "done  what  he  could  to  circulate  and  to  insinuate 
into  the  public  mind  .  .  .  imputations  of  venality  in  the 
New  York  press,  which  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Underwood,  and 
others  have  more  boldly  expressed";  that  Griswold  had 
"found  the  evidence  of  the  Tribune's  venality  in  the  fact 
that  its  literary  reviews  have  not  always  been  such  as  he 
desired" ;  and  that  Griswold  had  made  some  remarks  about 
the  impropriety  of  certain  business  connections  members 
of  the  Tribune  staff  had  with  other  institutions.  Ripley 
also  called  Griswold  "a  person  so  notorious  in  the  commun- 
ity that  to  trace  a  calumny  to  him,  suffices  effectually  to 
dispose  of  it."  Griswold,  writing  to  his  friend  Fields,  con- 
nected this  attack  with  the  controversies  elicited  by  the 
publication  of  Longfellow's  Hiawatha,  and  calls  it  ground- 
less and  unprovoked.  He  denied  any  connection  whatever 


147 Putnam's  Monthly  Magazine,  December,  1869;  Correspondence, 
p.  303. 
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with  Mason  and  Brothers  and  with  F.  H.  Underwood,  whom 
Ripley  had  also  castigated  in  the  Tribune.  He  denied,  like- 
wise, Ripley's  charge  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  reviews  of 
his  books.  He  did,  however,  acknowledge  that  he  "regarded 
Ripley's  connections  with  Harpers,  Derby,  etc.,  as  in  some 
sort  a  disqualification  for  his  office  in  the  Tribune,"  though 
he  had  "never  said  so  except  as  he  assented,  now  and  then 
to  observations  on  the  subject  by  other  parties."  He  closed 
his  letter  by  calling  Ripley's  attack  a  "wanton  and  malev- 
olent libel."148 

This  incident  and  the  mention  of  his  writing  for  the 
Herald  in  connection  with  the  Thackeray  incident,  make  it 
clear  that  Griswold  had  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Tribune.  When  this  occurred  or  why  it  occurred,  and 
whether  there  was  a  break  between  Griswold  and  Greeley, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out. 

During  the  first  half  of  1855  Griswold  published  the  first 
volume  of  his  Life  of  Washington.  It  is  reasonably  clear 
that  he  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  our  Revolutionary 
history,  which,  next  to  his  study  of  American  literature,  was 
his  special  passion.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Washing- 
ton, and  this  biography  was  to  be  his  greatest  work.  He 
did  not,  however,  live  to  complete  it.149 

During  the  course  of  the  year  1856  Griswold  successfully 
defended  himself  in  a  pamphlet  against  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who  endeavored  to  set  aside  the  divorce  that 
had  been  granted  him  in  1852  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Philadelphia  County.150  He  also  evened  his  score 


^Correspondence,  p.  302. 

149The  second  and  third  volumes  were  later  completed  by  Benson 
J.  Lossing,  the  second  bearing  the  date  of  1859,  the  third  that  of  1860. 
In  1870  the  work  appeared  as  Lossing's  Washington  and  the  American 
Republic,  also  in  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which  is  identical  with 
the  first  volume  of  the  Life.  Sabin  gives  the  title  of  the  work  as 
Washington:  a  Biography,  Personal,  Military,  and\  Political. 

Besides  this  incomplete  work,  he  had  nearly  ready  for  the  press  an 
Essay  on  the  Introduction^  of  Printing  into  the  Middle  Colonies,  and 
Our  Early  Printers  (Knickerbocker,  August,  1857,  L,  p.  426). 

150The  fact  is  here  stated  practically  verbatim  from  the  title  of 
a  pamphlet  he  published  this  year.  It  is  also  referred  to  in  a  letter 
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with  the  Duyckincks  in  his  review  of  their  Cyclopedia  of 
American  Literature  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  February 
13,  1856. 

Ever  since  Evert  Duyckinck  had  published  in  the  Literary 
World  (March,  1847)  his  review  of  the  Prose  Writers, 
Griswold  had  retained  his  enmity  for  him.151  Now  that  his 
enemy  had  published  a  cyclopedia,  his  opportunity  to  even 
up  with  him  had  come,  and  he  took  advantage  of  it.  He 
had  also  the  incentive  of  rivalry,  for  he  himself  had  for  a 
number  of  years  worked  on  the  production  of  a  biographical 
encyclopedia  for  Harpers.  He  was  thus  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  requirements  and  the  material  for  such  a  work. 
Besides,  his  compilations  of  American  literature  and  his 
works  on  American  history  had  given  him  a  store  of  infor- 
mation larger,  probably,  than  that  possessed  by  any  other 
man  of  his  day. 

Griswold's  review  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
February  13,  1856.  It  called  forth  the  enthusiastic  ap- 
proval of  his  friends,  and,  upon  their  urging,  he  had  "a 
small  impression  of  it  printed  in  a  form  suitable  for  bind- 
ing with  the  work  reviewed."  There  is  in  the  annals  of 
American  controversial  literature  no  more  unique  docu- 
ment than  this  pamphlet  of  Griswold's  against  Duyckinck. 
The  amount  of  labor  involved  in  getting  together  the  hun- 
dreds of  citations  illustrating  Duyckinck's  errors  of  omis- 
sion and  commission  must  have  been  immense.  There  is, 
for  example,  an  enumeration  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  erro- 
neous sentences,  interspersed  with  Griswold's  grammatical 
comments,  sarcastic  and  caustic;  a  list  of  names,  arranges 
under  the  names  of  their  states,  of  authors  omitted  by  the 
Messrs.  Duyckinck;  a  list  of  "Indians  who  have  evinced  a 
capacity  for  learning  or  literature" ;  numerous  detailed  cor- 
rections of  biographical,  genealogical,  chronological,  biblio- 
graphical, historical,  and  other  errors — and  Griswold  calls 


to  him  written  by  George  P.  Morris,  March  28,  1856  (Correspond- 
ence, p.  306). 

161See  his  letter  to  Fields,  May  20,  1854  (ibid.,  p.  294),  in  which 
he  writes  disparagingly  of  Duyckinck. 
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all  this  wealth  of  citation  and  correction  "desultory  obser- 
vations !"  The  purpose  of  the  work,  the  scheme  of  arrang- 
ing its  materials,  the  worth  of  the  chosen  selections — in 
fact,  practically  all  details  of  book-making  are  discussed 
and  disposed  of  by  Griswold.  Irony  and  sarcasm,  ridicule 
and  mockery,  shrewd  wit,  all  are  found  here. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  1856  George  W.  Child  en- 
deavored to  secure  the  services  of  Griswold  in  the  writing 
of  a  book,  apparently  a  biographical  dictionary.152  But 
Griswold's  career  was  nearing  its  close,  and  he  was  unable 
to  complete  the  projects  he  had  in  hand,  much  less  under- 
take new  ones. 

The  disease  that  struck  him  down  was  consumption.  His 
remarkable  vitality  had  enabled  him  to  overcome  a  number 
of  severe  attacks.  In  the  summer  of  1853  he  had  been  dan- 
gerously ill.  The  following  year  he  was  more  seriously  ill. 
For  four  weeks  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  room;  but  a 
tenacious  will  enabled  him  to  keep  at  work.  In  the  winter 
of  1855,  having  grown  worse,  he  tried  to  stay  the  ravages 
of  the  disease  by  a  change  of  climate,  and  spent  the  winter 
in  Maine.  He  continued  to  fail  rapidly,  however,  was  com- 
pelled gradually  to  relinquish  active  exertion,  lingered  on 
for  some  months  scarcely  alive,  and  died  at  his  residence  at 
fifteen  minutes  to  seven  on  the  evening  of  August  27, 
1857.153 

Griswold  was  survived  by  his  divorced  wife,  his  third 
wife,  and  her  son  (W.  M.  Griswold),  two  daughters  by  his 
first  wife,  his  father,  three  brothers,  and  three  sisters.134 

His  will155  is  one  of  the  strangest  of  documents.  It  makes 
no  mention  of  members  of  his  immediate  family  and  con- 
tains no  bequest  to  them.  He  gave  to  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  the  portraits  of  Thomas  Campbell,  Alice  Gary, 


^Correspondence,  pp.  306-307. 

i^Ibid.,  pp.  291-292,  294,  302,  307-308. 

^Putnam's  December*  1857  (V,  p.  751). 

155Published  in  the  report  of  the  Surrogate's  Court  proceedings  for 
October  19,  and  copied  in  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune  for  October 
20,  1857. 
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Fits-Greene  Halleck,  Frances  S.  Osgood,  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
and  Captain  Sutter;  also  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes 
from  his  library.  He  directed  that  all  his  real  and  personal 
property — bequests  he  had  named  before  excepted — and  all 
copyright  interests,  be  sold,  and  that  the  proceeds  be  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  of  a  lot  and  the  erection  of  a  monu- 
ment over  his  grave  in  Greenwood  Cemetery.  Should  there 
be  a  remainder  of  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  he  di- 
rected that  his  father  should  receive  that  sum,  and  the  rest 
should  be  divided  among  two  of  his  sisters  and  his  brother, 
John.  His  unpublished  works  and  all  his  manuscripts,  in- 
cluding letters,  diaries,  revises,  and  proofs,  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  his  executors.  There  were  bequests  of  books 
and  portraits  to  friends  and  to  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
He  named  George  H.  Moore  as  his  executor  and  John  Wil- 
liam Wallace  as  his  literary  executor. 

His  library  was  sold  at  auction  during  a  five-day  sale,  be- 
ginning on  May  23,  1859.  The  sale  catalogue  listed  3280 
books  or  pamphdets,  collected  works,  sets  of  periodicals,  and 
manuscripts.  There  was  a  section  of  ancient  Spanish  works 
chiefly  relating  to  America,  a  section  of  Dutch  theological 
works,  and  another,  the  largest  section,  of  English  and 
American  books  and  periodicals.  There  were  two  fifteenth- 
century  manuscripts,  six  sixteenth-century  items,  twenty 
seventeenth-century  items,  115  English  and  American  books 
published  before  1800. 


Having  traced  the  career  of  Griswold  to  its  close,  I  shall 
now  endeavor  to  make  an  appraisal  of  his  character  and 
his  accomplishments. 

In  a  consideration  of  Griswold's  literary  work,  the  first 
observation  must  be  that  he  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
in  various  fields  of  literary  endeavor.  He  was  author,  jour- 
nalist, anthologist,  compiler,  sponsor  to  young  authors,  and 
contributor  to  books  and  to  periodicals.  He  participated  in 
the  political  and  reform  movements  of  his  day,  and  was 
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prominent  at  social  gatherings  and  public  literary  meetings. 
With  but  meager  schooling,  he  acquired  at  least  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  French  language,  a  large  fund  of 
current  intelligence,  and  a  compendious  knowledge  of  our 
history  and  literature.  He  was  connected  at  one  time  or 
another,  as  assistant  editor  or  as  editor,  with  some  fourteen 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  a  quarterly,  and  two  monthly 
magazines  including  Graham's,  the  most  distinguished  of 
American  magazines  of  his  day.  His  contributions  to 
periodicals  alone,  it  has  been  estimated,  would  fill  a  dozen 
octavo  volumes.  Besides,  I  have  commented  above  on  no 
less  than  thirty-seven  larger  and  smaller  works  to  which 
his  name  is  attached.  These  include  four  larger  antholo- 
gies, seven  biographies  and  memoirs,  eight  compilations  of 
religious  poetry  and  poetry  of  the  sentiments,  two  historical 
works,  eight  editions  of  prose  and  poetical  works  of  English 
and  American  authors,  two  minor  poetical  compilations  of 
"gems",  a  school  poetry  book,  a  translation,  an  annual,  a 
volume  of  addresses  on  philosophy,  a  volume  of  sermons, 
and  a  volume  of  verse.  Besides  these  works,  he  published, 
it  is  said, — although  I  have  not  been  able  to  substantiate 
this  statement, — a  novel  in  two  volumes  and  several  other 
anonymous  volumes.156 

While  all  this  work  "evinced  industry,  knowledge,  and 
research  of  no  ordinary  character,"  the  larger  portion  of  it 
demanded  little  absolute  talent  or  ripe  scholarship,  in  both 
of  which  Griswold  was  deficient.  None  of  it  had  any  per- 
manent value  as  literature,  and  only  a  few  volumes  survived. 
A  number  of  these  were  dead  even  before  their  author  died, 
and  some  of  them  have  disappeared  entirely.  The  rest  are 
found  only  in  collections  of  collectors  and  libraries  that 
preserve  them  as  curiosities  and  for  the  sake  of  history. 
A  number  of  them,  however,  were  famous  in  their  day,  and 
contributed  to  making  Griswold's  name  well  known  in  liter- 
ary circles.  Such  was  the  edition  of  Praed's  poems,  which 
was  all  the  more  noteworthy  because  it  was  the  first  attempt 


^Knickerbocker,  August,  1850   (XXXVI,  p.  169). 
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to  collect  these  poems,  and  by  an  American  at  that.  His 
edition  of  Milton's  prose  works  was  the  first  edition  pub- 
lished in  America.  His  edition  of  Poe's  works  was  for  a 
long  time  the  standard  edition.  Other  volumes,  notably  the 
three  anthologies  of  American  literature,  despite  their 
defects,  have  considerable  historical  worth  at  the  present 
day.  But  the  bulk  of  Griswold's  work  has  little  enduring 
value.  His  anthologies  have  been  displaced  by  others  show- 
ing better  literary  judgment  and  keener  discrimination  in 
taste.  Others  of  his  works  were  little  better  than  pot- 
boilers. Besides,  they  were  only  too  often  carelessly  and 
hurriedly  written.  This  failing  of  Griswold's  was  early 
recognized  by  his  friend  Whipple,  who  in  his  sketch  of  him 
in  Graham's  Magazine  for  June,  1845,  wrote:  "Had  he 
given  a  little  more  time  to  the  composition  of  his  biographi- 
cal and  critical  notices,  and  governed  himself  by  severer 
canons  of  taste  in  selecting  from  his  materials,  he  would 
have  made  his  work  invaluable.  ...  He  is  too  apt  to  execute 
on  the  very  spur  of  the  moment  things  which  he  has  been 
years  in  preparing,  and  which  demand  time  and  careful 
thinking  to  be  properly  performed.  .  .  .  His  style  at  times 
displays  unequivocal  marks  of  carelessness  and  haste." 

In  his  writings  Griswold  exhibited  a  number  of 
idiosyncrasies.  His  "hobbies"  were  the  promotion  of 
nationalism  in  American  literature  and  the  advocacy  of  an 
international  copyright  law,  or  rather  a  reciprocal  copyright 
agreement  between  England  and  America.  While  he 
seconded  a  number  of  reform  movements,  he  as  heartily 
condemned  others.  In  his  historical  writings  his  ardent 
Federalism  manifests  itself  in  his  intense  hatred  of  every- 
thing that  smacked  of  Jeffersonianism. 

He  almost  invariably  applied  the  criterion  of  nationalism, 
and  especially  in  his  Prose  Writers,  to  the  writings  upon 
which  he  passed  judgment,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  found 
nationalism  in  them  they  were  good  or  bad.  He  had  more 
"literary  patriotism"  than  any  other  critic,  said  Whipple, 
and  in  defense  of  it  he  was  insistent,  autocratic,  and  highly 
dogmatic.  To  the  absence  of  a  proper  copyright  law  he 
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ascribed  our  backwardness  in  literature  and  the  corruption 
of  our  manners  and  morals. 

While  he  supported  with  voice  and  pen  the  movement 
for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  and  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  he  vigorously  opposed  the  woman's  rights  move- 
ment. The  groups  engaged  in  this  movement,  called  "that 
diverting  company  of  women  who  have  contemplated  a 
nullification  of  certain  of  the  statutes  of  nature."157  "The 
equality  of  the  sexes,"  he  wrote,  "is  one  of  the  absurd  ques- 
tions which  have  arisen  from  the  denial  of  the  distinctions 
of  their  faculties  and  duties.  .  .  .  The  ruder  sort  of  woman 
cannot  apprehend  that  there  is  a  distinction,  not  of  dignity, 
but  of  kind  and  so,  casting  aside  their  own  eminence,  for 
which  they  are  too  base,  and  seeking  after  ours,  for  which 
they  are  too  weak,  they  are  hermaphroditish  disturbers  of 
both."158  When  he  offered  to  write  for  the  Westminster 
Review  an  article  on  the  "American  Woman,"  its  editor, 
John  Chapman,  in  accepting  his  offer,  expressed  the  hope 
that  Griswold  would  not  be  too  severe  on  the  "female  eman- 
cipations,"159 thus  indicating  that  Griswold's  attitude  to- 
ward these  women  was  known  far  and  wide.160 

In  his  review  of  Bryant's  Fountain  and  Other  Poems 
(Graham's,  August,  1842)  we  have  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Griswold's  critical  articles.  Here  his  partiality  for  superla- 
tives is  manifest.  Bryant's  excellencies,  he  asserts,  "have 
been  pretty  generally  recognized,  indeed  more  universally 
than  those  of  any  other  living  poet.  .  .  .  The  beauties  of 
the  author  are  that  unequivocal,  obvious  kind,  which  the 
child  and  the  savage,  the  illiterate  man  and  the  philosopher 
are  alike  capable  of  recognizing."  The  climax  of  praise 
Griswold  reaches  in  the  closing  sentences  of  his  review: 


1B7Prose  Writers,  p.  537. 

158From  "Frances  Sargent  Osgood,"  in  the  Memorial  Written  by 
Friends  of  the  Late  Mrs.  Osgood,  p.  11. 

^^Correspondence,  p.  281. 

160See  his  review  of  the  Natural  History  of  New  York  in  Graham's 
Magazine,  December,  1842  (XXXI,  p.  329),  for  his  somewhat  unsym- 
pathetic attitude  toward  the  scientific  movements  of  the  day. 
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"He  has  written  a  series  of  lyrics,  each  perfect  in  itself  .  .  . 
and  destined  to  an  existence  as  indestructible  as  the  richest 
treasures  of  the  English  tongue.  Indeed,  we  may  safely  say 
of  him,  that  he  has  written  a  larger  number  of  excellent 
poems  than  any  other  English  author." 

In  his  review  of  Mrs.  Browning,  he  gives  us  an  example 
of  his  critical  ability  in  dealing  with  an  English  author. 
In  this  review  (Graham's,  December,  1852),  he  resorts  to 
"fine  writing."  Miss  Barrett's  mind,  he  writes,  "is  colored 
by  what  it  feeds  on;  the  pure  tissue  of  her  flowing  style 
comes  to  us  from  the  loom  of  Grecian  thought.  She  is 
the  learned  poetess  of  the  day,  .  .  .  and  to  the  musings  of 
Temple  she  has  added  the  inspirations  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 
She  has  thrown  aside  sentimentality,  the  fluency  without 
thought,  the  cheap  eloquence  that  marks  a  certain  school  of 
lady  poets,  for  the  genuine  language  of  emotion,  the  fire-new 
currency  of  speech  forged  in  the  secret  chambers  of  the 
heart." 

This  recognition  of  the  new  poetess,  one  may  say,  is  an 
indication  of  Griswold's  ability  to  recognize  good  poetry; 
but  when  one  recalls  his  inability  to  find  good  poetry  in 
Tennyson,  one  suspects  that  the  appearance  of  Miss 
Barrett's  sonnets  in  Graham's  had  a  good  deal  of  influence 
in  bringing  about  the  recognition. 

Of  his  later  and  maturer  criticism,  the  best  is  that  upon 
the  work  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  It  is  here  that  he  shows 
himself  at  his  best  as  a  critic.  An  early  estimate  of  Poe 
had  appeared  in  the  introduction  to  the  Prose  Writers.  He 
records  here  an  estimate  of  Poe's  tales  that  has  well  stood 
the  test  of  time.  But  even  more  noteworthy  than  this  esti- 
mate of  Poe's  tales  is  the  judgment  on  Poe's  literary  achieve- 
ment as  a  whole  which  he  records  in  his  "Memoir"  of  the 
poet.  Harsh  and  unfair  though  he  is  in  his  judgment  of 
Poe  as  a  man,  his  appraisal  of  his  writings  will  impress  one 
as  being,  in  most  particulars,  eminently  just. 

In  religious  belief  Griswold  was  a  rigid  Calvinist.  He  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards, 
whom  he  called  "the  first  man  of  the  world  during  the  second 
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quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century,  .  .  .  unequalled  in  intel- 
lect and  unsurpassed  in  virtue."  Objecting  to  the  assertion 
that  Edwards  was  not  eloquent,  Griswold  spoke  of  "the 
mountebank  declamation  of  these  latter  days."  He  was  an 
ardent  anti-Catholic,  and  for  two  years  he  edited  a  quarterly 
largely  devoted  to  propaganda  against  the  Catholics.  Inas- 
much as  he  felt  himself  called  to  be  something  of  a  "defender 
of  the  faith,"  his  pen  was  always  at  the  command  of  the 
cause  of  orthodoxy. 

Coming  now  to  consider  the  personality  of  Griswold,  I 
find  that  an  almost  unfailing  characteristic  of  his  was  his 
kindness,  generosity,  and  courtesy  toward  those  he  liked. 
He  delighted  to  assist  the  unknown  to  become  known.  He 
encouraged  candidates  for  literary  fame  not  only  by  praising 
and  publishing  their  productions  in  his  periodicals  but  also 
by  sponsoring  their  work  and  assisting  them  to  get  their 
books  on  the  market.  Women  and  precocious  children  were 
his  favorites ;  for  example,  Mrs.  Maria  Brooks,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Oakes-Smith,  Lucretia  and  Margaret  Davidson.  He 
took  especial  pride — or  was  it  the  prompting  of  vanity  ? — in 
mentioning  in  his  writings  the  fact  that  he  was  the  literary 
adviser  of  various  writers,  including  Bayard  Taylor  and 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  who  gratefully  remembered  his 
assistance  and  encouragement.  R.  H.  Stoddard  was  another 
one  of  the  rising  young  literary  men  whom  he  befriended. 
"I  knew  him,"  he  records  in  his  Recollections,  "as  well  as  a 
man  could  know  his  elder  or  a  poet  his  critic,  and  always 
found  him  kindly,  courteous,  and  generous."161  Another 
who  bears  testimony  to  this  characteristic  of  Griswold's  is 
John  Keese.  "That  Rufus  Wilmot  Griswold,"  he  wrote, 
".  .  .  did  great  and  marvelous  services  to  our  growing  liter- 
ature, and  assisted  in  fostering  many  writers  who,  without 
his  encouragement,  would  hopelessly  have  laid  down  the 
pen  there  is  no  question  whatever."162 


161Page  58. 
^Correspondence,  p.  37. 
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And  his  kindness  was  manifested  toward  others  besides 
rising  authors.  That  he  aided  the  down-and-out  friend  of 
his  youth,  G.  G.  Foster,  is  well  known ;  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  he  lent  material  aid  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

The  excessive  partiality  he  manifested  for  some  of  his 
friends  in  season  and  out,  brought  to  both  himself  and 
them  occasional  embarrassment.  He  never  tired,  for  exam- 
ple, in  sounding  the  praises  of  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman, 
whom  he  overpraised  to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter 
actually  found  his  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  a  review  of 
his  poem  "much  circumscribed  by  Mr.  Griswold's  ultra 
praise." 

As  is  frequently  the  case  with  men  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, Griswold  alternated  between  extremes  of  feeling. 
On  occasion,  he  would  be  as  liberal  in  abuse  as  he  had  been 
in  praise.  "When  he  was  attacked,"  wrote  one  of  his 
most  ardent  admirers,  "then  he  became  savage."163  This 
trait  of  his  is  exemplified  in  his  relationship  with  George 
Duyckinck,  an  account  of  which  has  already  been  given.  It 
is  also  exemplified  in  his  "Memoir"  of  Poe.  When  Graham, 
Willis,  Neal,  and  others  defended  the  memory  of  Poe 
against  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  Griswold,  he  set 
about  collecting  what  facts  derogatory  to  Poe  he  could 
find  to  strike  back  at  his  opponents,  and  the  result  was  a 
terrific  document  as  malevolent  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  literature.164 

"In  social  circles  he  was  full  of  life,  overflowing  with 
anecdote,  and  given  to  a  joke.  No  better  dinner  companion 
could  be  found  than  he.  He  had  a  laugh  that  was  con- 
tagious, a  voice  that  was  pleasant,  and  a  manner  peculiarly 
earnest."165  He  was  an  exceptionally  interesting  talker  and 
a  good  story  teller.  He  was  not  averse  to  talking  scandal, 


163LeIand,  quoted  in  Correspondence,  p.  286. 
164Leland  in  Correspondence,  p.  286;  Colton,  ibid.,  p.  262. 
l6SNew  York  Times,  quoted   in   the  Knickerbocker,   October,   1851 
(L.,  p.  426). 
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nor  to  conviviality.166  He  delighted  in  introducing  friends 
into  the  social  circles  he  frequented.  Moreover,  he  was 
surpassed  by  few  in  universal  knowledge  of  men  and 
things."  Having  "a  large  fund  of  current  intelligence,"  he 
was  frequently  called  upon  for  information  about  books  and 
historical  facts.167 

Griswold  had  some  pronounced  eccentricities.  In  a  char- 
acterization of  him  that  appeared  in  Putnam's,168  it  is  said 
that  "Mr.  Griswold  was  in  the  habit  of  going  about  with 
bits  of  criticism  in  his  pocket,  and  scraps  of  poetry  which 
he  had  picked  up,  and  these  he  would  read  and  comment 
upon.  He  had  the  laugh  of  a  child,  and  was  strangely 
unable  to  see  the  world  as  an  arena  for  forms,  ceremonies, 
and  proprieties;  hence  his  freakishness,  and  mistakes  and 
errors  had  always  something  incomplete  and  childish  about 
them.  He  should  have  been  shut  in  a  library,  with  some 
protective  spirit  to  direct  him,169  for  he  could  not  understand 
the  world,  nor  how  it  should  be  met,  .  .  .  and  in  all  this, 
the  man  was  utterly  ignorant  of  himself,  and  of  what  the 
world  had  a  right  to  demand  of  him."  The  same  writer 
also  characterizes  him  as  capricious,  swayed  by  "his  per- 
sonal predilections  and  prejudices,"  and  adds  that  he  had 
the  whims  of  a  woman  coupled  with  a  certain  spleen  which 
he  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  Yet  he  was  weakly  placable, 
and  could  be  diverted  from  some  piece  of  mischief  or 
malice  by  an  appeal  to  his  generosity — by  some  expression 
of  wit  or  outbreak  of  indignation." 

Contemporaries  speak  also  of  his  pretentious  self- 
importance,  though  usually  in  a  good-humored  manner. 
Hoffman  called  him  a  biographical  Warwick, — "the  setter 


^Correspondence,  pp.  29,  141,  219-220,  232,  252;  Stoddard's 
Recollections,  p.  58. 

167Greeley,  in  Correspondence,  pp.  33,  105,  1134;  Keese,  ibid.,  p.  36. 

"sQctober,  1857  (V,  p.  531). 

169Greeley  wrote  to  him:  "May  you  find  a  faithful  guardian  one 
day.  If  you  belonged  to  somebody,  you  would  be  worth  a  whole 
India  Rubber  Company.  The  misfortune  of  being  born  free  ha*» 
ruined  you."  (Correspondence,  p.  93.) 
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up  and  the  puller  down  of  kings  (poetic  ones)."    Lowell's 
reference  to  him  in  his  Fable  for  Critics  will  be  recalled : 

"But  stay,  here  comes  Tityrus  Griswold,  and  leads  on 
The  flock  whom  he  first  plucks  alive,  and  then  feeds  on, — 
A  loud-cackling  swarm,  in  whose  feathers  warm  drest, 
He  goes  for  as  perfect  a — swan  as  the  rest." 

Stoddard  spoke  of  Griswold  as  enjoying  a  doubtful  dis- 
tinction as  chief  herdsman  of  the  Parnassian  fold  of  his  day. 
Horace  Greeley  wrote  that  "in  literary  cooperism  he  was 
boss,  decidedly." 

Griswold  had  other  traits,  which,  gradually  growing  upon 
him  and  becoming  more  and  more  pronounced,  made  him 
a  thoroughly  disliked  man  in  certain  circles.  He  was  of  a 
restless  nature,  never  long  in  one  office.  He  was  a  caustic 
critic,  and  his  best  friends  called  upon  him  on  more  than 
one  occasion  to  mend  his  ways — "to  shave  his  horrid  claws." 
George  R.  Graham  spoke  of  his  "envy  and  malice"  and 
"truculent  slanders,"  and  his  friend  Greeley  once  wrote  to 
him  that  he  was  habitually  reckless  of  whatever  was  not 
likely  to  subserve  his  future  purposes.170 

The  integrity  of  Griswold's  character  was  publicly 
attacked  by  some  of  his  contemporaries.  During  the  course 
of  the  controversy  between  J.  T.  Headley  and  Carey  and 
Hart,  the  former,  categorically  denied  Griswold's  account 
of  a  conversation  between  himself  and  Griswold,  and  spoke 
of  Griswold's  "constitutional  infirmity  which  prevents  his 
speaking  the  simple  truth."171  Ripley,  it  will  be  recalled, 
accused  him  of  surreptitiously  circulating  charges  of  venal- 
ity against  the  New  York  press.  Ripley  also  called  him 
"a  person  so  notorious  .  .  .  that  to  trace  a  calumny  to  him 
suffices  effectually  to  dispose  of  it."172  It  is  true  that  the 


170Raymond  and  Greeley  (Correspondence,  pp.  29,  48-49,  51) ; 
Smyth's  Philadelphia  Magazines,  p.  218.  Graham  made  these  remarks 
after  Griswold's  writing  of  the  "Ludwig  Article." 

171In  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  November  5,  1847. 
York  Tribune,  December  15.  1853. 
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charges  were  made  while  acrimonious  controversies  were 
raging,  but  the  sources  from  which  they  come,  and  the 
circumstances  giving  rise  to  them,  lend  color  of  truth  to 
them.  Whether  this  defect  in  the  character  of  Griswold 
was  a  "constitutional  infirmity,"  as  Headley  affirmed,  or 
was  an  outgrowth  of  recklessness,  to  use  an  expression  of 
Greeley's,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  at  this  day. 

In  Griswold,  then,  we  have  a  strangely  complex  character, 
a  character  in  which  there  are  both  radical  defects  and 
commendable  traits.  Here  was  a  personality  divided 
against  itself.  There  were  in  him  impulses  for  evil  and 
impulses  for  good.  He  was  careless,  erratic,  dogmatic,  pre- 
tentious, and  vindictive;  he  was  also  industrious,  patriotic, 
humane,  generous,  witty,  loyal  to  friends.  He  created  for 
himself,  through  his  jealousy  and  contentiousness,  a  large 
body  of  enemies;  but  he  also  drew  about  himself  a  circle 
of  loyal  friends. 


FOE'S  READING1 
BY  KILLIS  CAMPBELL 


Poe  kept  no  diary  or  journal  so  far  as  we  now  know; 
and  he  left  no  biographical  account  of  himself  beyond  the 
brief  and  very  inaccurate  memorandum  that  he  sent  to 
Griswold  in  1841. 2  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  glean 
from  his  writings  a  good  deal  about  what  he  had  read. 
His  critical  papers  of  various  sorts  are  especially  helpful  in 
throwing  light  on  his  reading.  Most  of  these  were  book- 
reviews  or  book-notices, — there  were  more  than  four  hun- 
dred in  all, — and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  he  read,  and  read 
pretty  carefully,  virtually  every  book  that  he  reviewed.3 
In  his  critical  papers,  moreover,  are  to  be  found  numerous 
allusions  and  references  to  books  and  authors  other  than 
those  that  he  reviewed.  Both  in  his  essays  and  in  his  poems 
and  tales,  furthermore,  there  are  many  direct  quotations 
from  books  that  he  had  read  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  there  are  likewise  many  echoes  or  reminiscences  of 


1For  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  I  have  relied  mainly  upon  the 
Complete  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  ed.  Harrison,  J.  A.,  New  York, 
no  date  (1902) ;  but  I  have  also  taken  account  of  all  uncollected 
matter  known  to  me,  including  articles  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger,  the  Pittsburg  Literary  Examiner,  Burton's  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  Graham's  Magazine,  the  Evening  Mirror,  the  Broadway 
Journal,  the  Democratic  Review,  and  the  Western  Quarterly  Review. 

2Poe's  Works,  I,  pp.  344-346. 

3Where  his  reading  of  a  book  under  review  had  been  partial  or 
cursory,  it  was  his  custom,  apparently,  to  make  an  acknowledgment 
to  that  effect,  as  occurs  in  his  review  of  Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel 
in  Central  America  (Poe's  Works,  X,  p.  181).  Occasionally,  too, 
he  makes  an  even  more  categorical  statement  as  to  his  reading,  as 
when  he  asserts  (ibid.,  VIII,  p.  163)  that  he  had  read  Niebuhr's 
Roman  History,  and  (Southern  Literary  Messenger,  I,  p.  714)  that 
he  had  not  read  Beckford's  Recollections  of  an  Excursion  to  the 
Monasteries  of  Alcobaca  and  Batalha. 
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passages  that  had  caught  his  fancy.  Some  light  has  been 
thrown  on  the  subject,  too,  by  discoveries  that  have  been 
made  as  to  Poe's  sources.  And  there  is  also  external  evi- 
dence, though  this  is  scanty.  For  instance,  a  newspaper 
advertisement  lists  the  books  read  in  Poe's  time  in  the 
Latin  course  that  he  took  at  the  University  of  Virginia; 
there  are  bills  and  accounts  in  which  certain  of  the  books 
that  he  studied  when  a  child  in  Richmond  and  London  are 
mentioned  by  title ;  and  there  is  some  testimony  proceeding 
from  those  who  came  into  personal  contact  with  him  either 
in  the  schools  that  he  attended  or  in  his  various  activities 
in  his  maturer  years. 

The  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  from  these  several  sorts 
of  evidence  are  not,  it  must  be  admitted,  as  definite  and  as 
full  as  could  be  wished.  It  must  be  premised  at  the  outset 
that  Poe  read  a  good  many  books  that  he  does  not  refer  to  in 
his  writings.  It  stands  to  reason,  too,  that  his  mere  men- 
tioning a  book  does  not  prove  that  he  had  read  it,  nor  does 
quotation  from  a  book  prove  that  he  had  read  it, — or,  at 
least,  that  he  had  read  it  in  its  entirety.  And  it  was  inevit- 
able that  I  should  meet  with  quotations  or  allusions  that  I 
could  not  verify,  and  that  I  should  overlook  allusions  here 
and  there  that  others  would  have  caught.4  Nevertheless, 
the  evidence  at  hand  seems  sufficient  to  warrant  certain 
fairly  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  the  content  and  the 
general  trend  of  Poe's  reading;  and  in  some  particulars  it 
enables  us  to  arrive  at  altogether  positive  and  definitive 
results. 


4Besides,  there  are  a  number  of  items  attributed  to  Poe  that  have 
not  been  completely  authenticated  as  his.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
proper  to  take  account, —  in  the  body  of  my  paper,  at  least, — of  only 
such  items  as  are  undoubtedly  Poe's;  though  I  have  referred  in  foot- 
notes to  various  more  or  less  dubious  articles.  To  the  list  of  incom- 
pletely authenticated  articles,  should  be  added  a  number  of  articles 
recently  ascribed  to  Poe  by  Miss  Margaret  Alterton  in  her  treatise 
on  the  Origins  of  Poe's  Critical  Theory  (University  of  Iowa  Studies, 
Iowa  City,  1925). 
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II 

First  of  all,  it  may  be  said,  and  that  quite  confidently, 
that  Foe's  reading  was  mainly  in  the  books  and  periodicals 
of  his  own  time.  He  read,  naturally,  the  newspapers  of 
his  day;  and  he  devoured  the  magazines  and  annuals.  He 
refers  time  and  again  in  his  critical  papers  to  the  magazines 
of  the  day, — to  Blackwood's,  to  the  Edinburgh  Review,  to 
the  Westminster  Review,  to  the  North  American  Review,  to 
Godey's,  to  Graham's,  to  the  Democratic  Review,  to  the 
Home  Journal,  to  the  Literary  World,  to  the  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post.  While  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messen- 
ger, he  published  sundry  brief  notices  of  current  issues  of 
the  leading  magazines,  and  he  continued  this  practice  in  the 
columns  of  the  Evening  Mirror  and  the  Broadway  Journal.5 
His  tales  likewise  attest  his  familiarity  with  the  periodicals 
of  his  time;  for  aside  from  various  allusions  that  occur  in 
them,  we  now  know  that  he  drew  from  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  the  materials  out  of  which  he  fashioned  in 
some  measure  several  of  his  stories.6 

Poe  had  also  read  widely  in,  the  poetry  and  in  the  fiction 
of  his  time.  Among  contemporary  English  poets  he  appears 
to  have  known  best  the  work  of  Byron,  Coleridge,  Moore, 
and  Tennyson. 

Altogether,  by  my  count,  he  refers  to  Byron  thirty-three 
times.  Besides,  he  quotes  from  Byron  a  total  of  fifteen 
times,  drawing  his  quotations  from  "Childe  Harold,"  "The 
Island,"  "The  Bride  of  Abydos,"  "The  Siege  of  Corinth," 
"Don  Juan,"  and  "Stanzas  to  Augusta,"7  and  he  clearly 


5See,  for  instance,  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  December, 
1835  (II,  pp.  59f.),  the  Evening  Mirror  for  January  10  and  February 
12,  1848,  and  the  Broadway  Journal  for  April  5  and  12,  1845. 

6Of  his  tales,  "The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,"  "The  Devil  in  the 
Belfry."  "How  to  Write  a  Blackwood  Article,"  and  "The  Pit  and 
the  Pendulum"  are  among  those  that  were  suggested  in  whole  or  in 
part  by  newspaper  or  magazine  articles,  and  among  the  poems  both 
"El  Dorado"  and  his  play  Politian  found  their  inception  in  occurrences 
chronicled  in  the  newspapers. 

7Poe,  it  may  be  noted,  is  often  inexact  in  his  quotations,  a  fact 
already  pointed  out  by  Professor  Woodberry  (Poe's  Works,  ed.  Sted- 
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echoes  Byron  in  several  of  his  early  poems,  including 
"Tamerlane,"  "Spirits  of  the  Dead,"  "The  City  in  the  Sea," 
and  the  "The  Coliseum,"  and  he  affects  the  Byronic  manner 
in  most  of  the  poems  of  his  first  two  volumes  (1827  and 
1829)  and  in  one  of  his  tales  ("The  Assignation").  From 
one  or  another  of  his  references  or  from  unmistakable 
reminiscences,  it  is  plain  that  he  had  read,  in  addition  to 
the  half  a  dozen  poems  of  Byron  already  mentioned,  "Eng- 
lish Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  "The  Giaour,"  "Man- 
fred," "The  Corsair,"  "The  Dream,"  and  a  number  of  the 
briefer  lyrics.  There  is,  indeed,  every  likelihood  that  he 
had  read  all  of  Byron's  poems,  and  that  he  had  read  and 
re-read  many  of  them. 

Coleridge  he  quotes  from  only  five  times,  twice  from  the 
"Ancient  Mariner"  and  three  times  from  the  Biographia 
Literaria.  But  his  references  to  Coleridge  are  almost 
as  numerous  as  his  references  to  Byron :  thirty  in  all,  if  we 
include  his  references  to  the  prose  writings.  And  the  influ- 
ence of  Coleridge  is  palpable  in  the  earlier  "To  Helen,"  in 
"The  City  in  the  Sea,'  in  "The  Sleeper,"  and  is  vaguely 
discernible  also  in  the  "Sonnet — To  Science,"  "Fairy- 
Land,"  and  "The  Raven."  There  are  echoes  also  of  the 
"Ancient  Mariner,"  I  think,  in  two  of  the  tales, —  "MS. 
Found  in  a  Bottle"  and  "Arthur  Gordon  Pym."  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  much  of  Coleridge  he  had  read — 
or  had  not  read ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  "Ancient  Mariner,"  "Christabel,"  "Youth  and  Age,"  and 
"Genevieve,"  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Biog- 
raphia Literaria,  and  likewise  with  the  Table  Talk,  which 
he  briefly  noticed  in  one  of  his  "Marginalia"  published  in 


man  and  Woodberry,  IV,  pp.  291f.).  For  instance,  of  his  forty-five 
quotations  from  the  Bible,  eighteen  are  inexact.  Evidently  he  very 
often  quoted  from  memory. 

Often,  too,  he  uses  the  same  quotation  several  times,  as  in  his 
repetition  of  the  phrase  "counterfeit  presentment,"  which  appears 
three  times  in  his  writings,  and  of  a  sentence  from  Bacon's  essay  "Of 
Beauty,"  which  is  quoted  seven  times.  In  the  statistics  that  I  give  in 
this  paper,  each  quotation  is  counted  as  often  as  it  occurs,  even 
though  it  is  several  times  repeated. 
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1844.  He  reviewed  also  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messen- 
ger in  1836  the  Letters,  Conversations  and  Recollections  of 
Coleridge  compiled  by  T.  Allsop. 

The  poems  of  Thomas  Moore  I  imagine  he  read  more 
freely  in  his  youth  than  in  his  later  life.  Certainly  his 
indebtedness  to  Moore,  which  is  unmistakable  in  "Al 
Aaraaf"  and  "Evening  Star"  and  is  discoverable  also  in 
"Fairy-Land,"  belongs  to  his  earlier  years,  though  he  re- 
mained loyal  to  the  Irish  bard  as  long  as  he  lived,  pro- 
nouncing him  in  one  of  his  later  essays  to  be  "the  most 
skilful  literary  artist  of  his  day — perhaps  of  any  day" ;  and 
he  reviewed  Alciphron  upon  its  appearance  in  1839,  praising 
it  extravagantly.  Aside  from  the  excerpts  cited  in  his 
review  of  Alciphron,  he  quotes  directly  from  Moore  only 
four  times  (in  each  instance  from  the  Irish  Melodies,  though 
reminiscences  of  other  poems  are  to  be  caught  in  his  verses) . 
The  poems  that  he  appears  to  have  known  best  are  Lalla 
Rookh  (from  which,  as  Professor  Woodberry  has  noted,8 
he  culled  whole  lines  and  also  sundry  footnotes,  for  use, 
but  slightly  altered,  in  "Al  Aaraaf"),  the  Irish  Melodies 
(one  of  which,  "While  Gazing  on  the  Moon's  Light",  evi- 
dently suggested  the  "Evening  Star"),  and  Alciphron.  He 
alludes  to  or  echoes  Moore,  by  my  reckoning,  a  total  of 
twenty-five  times. 

His  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Tennyson  probably 
dates  from  some  time  in  the  thirties ;  indeed  I  find  no  refer- 
ence to  Tennyson  in  anything  published  before  1837.  But 
after  this  date,  and  especially  in  the  forties,  his  references 
to  Tennyson  are  very  frequent.9  I  have  noted  twenty-seven 
references  to  Tennyson,  and  I  find  four  quotations:  "The 
Death  of  the  Old  Year"  he  quotes  twice  in  its  entirety,  once 
he  quotes  from  the  song  "Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  and  once  he 
cites  a  few  lines  from  "Lilian."  In  addition  to  these  he 


8Woodberry,  Life  of  Poe,  I,  p.  64. 

9His  enthusiasm  for  Tennyson  knew  no  bounds.  In  one  of  his 
papers  (Poe's  Works,  XIV,  p.  289)  he  declares  that  he  was  "the 
noblest  poet  that  ever  lived." 
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mentions  by  title  "Locksley  Hall,"  "Morte  d'Arthur," 
"(Enone,"  "Oriana,"  and  "The  Lady  of  Shalott." 

With  Wordsworth  and  Shelley  he  appears  to  have  been 
less  intimately  acquainted,  but  all  evidence  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  knew  both  of  them  well.  He  had  doubt- 
less read  his  Shelley  through,  and  if  not  all  of  Words- 
worth, then  certainly  he  had  read  extensively  in  his  poems. 
He  quotes  at  one  point  or  another  from  six  of  Shelley's 
poems :  "Queen  Mab,"  "The  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,"  "The 
Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty,"  "Serenade,"  "Naples,"  and 

"To "  ("Music  when  soft  voices  die")  ;  and  he  refers 

to  "Alastor"  and  several  times  to  "The  Sensitive  Plant." 
Certain  lines  in  "The  City  in  the  Sea"  have  been  plausibly 
held  to  echo  the  "Lines  Written  among  the  Euganean 
Hills";10  and  "Israfel"  and  "Sonnet— Silence"  suggest  the 
influence,  respectively,  of  the  ode  "To  a  Skylark"  and  some 
of  the  songs  in  "Prometheus  Unbound."11  In  other  connec- 
tions I  have  come  across  sixteen  references  to  Shelley. 

Poe  professed  to  dislike  Wordsworth,  primarily  because 
of  the  Lake  poet's  views  on  the  aims  and  province  of 
poetry.12  And  C.  F.  Briggs  wrote  Lowell  in  1845  that  Poe 
did  not  read  Wordsworth  and  knew  "nothing  about  him."13 
But  Briggs's  statement  was  prejudiced,  and  is,  to  say  the 

least,  misleading.  In  his  "Letter  to  B "  (1831) 

Poe  quotes  from  "The  Pet  Lamb"  and  "The  Idiot  Boy",  and 
from  two  of  Wordsworth's  prose  pieces,  the  "Preface  to  the 
Lyrical  Ballads"  and  "Essay  Supplementary  to  the 
Preface";  and  elsewhere  he  quotes  from  "The  Excursion," 
"Guilt  and  Sorrow,"  and  "She  Dwelt  among  the  Untrodden 
Ways."  And  he  apparently  echoes  Wordsworth  in  "The 
Valley  of  Unrest"  and  possibly  also  in  "Romance"  and 


10Weber,  W.  L.,  Selections  from  the  Southern  Poets,  p.  195. 
"Other  possible  Shelleyan  echoes  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  edition 
of  Poe's  Poems,  pp.  175,  181,  187,  197f.,  208,  210,  222,  241,  245,  289. 
12See  Poe's  Works,  VII,  p.  xxxix. 
13Woodberry,  Life  of  Poe,  II,  p.  146. 
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"To "  ("Not  long  ago,"  etc.)14  He 

refers  to  Wordsworth  or  to  his  poems  in  fourteen  other 
passages. 

From  Keats,  however,  for  whom  he  expressed  the  highest 
admiration,15  Poe  quotes  nothing,  so  far  as  I  have  observed; 
and  he  refers  to  only  one  of  his  poems  by  name,  "The  Ode 
to  the  Nightingale."  Twice  he  seems  to  echo  Keats :  in  his 
"Sonnet — To  Science,"  which  apparently  owes  something 
to  the  famous  passage  on  "philosophy"  in  "Lamia",  and  in 
"Al  Aaraaf,"  which  at  one  point  (I,  11.  124-125)  may  have 
been  influenced  by  "Endymion."  But  he  mentions  Keats 
only  nine  times. 

Mrs.  Browning's  early  poems  he  was  familiar  with,  and 
especially  her  volume  of  1844,  The  Drama  of  Exile,  and 
Other  Poems,  which  he  reviewed  in  the  Broadway  Journal 
of  January  4  and  11,  1845,  and  which  he  analyzed  so 
minutely  as  to  call  forth  her  enthusiastic  commendation.16 
In  this  notice  he  quotes  from  upwards  of  half  a  dozen  of 
Mrs.  Browning's  poems  and  refers  to  a  dozen  others.  Else- 
where he  quotes  from  Mrs.  Browning  only  four  times ;  but  it 
is  plain  that  he  drew  suggestions  for  several  lines  in  "The 
Raven"  from  "Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  and  he  may 
well  have  owed  to  Mrs.  Browning  the  suggestion  of  the 
meter  and  the  stanza  form  in  "The  Raven,"  as  he  almost 
surely  owed  to  her  the  suggestion  of  his  fantastic  rhymes 
in  that  poem.  His  collected  volume  of  poems  published  in 
1845  he  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Browning,  possibly  in  tacit  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  debt  to  her. 

To  Robert  Browning,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  not 
attracted,  the  only  mention  of  him  that  he  makes  being  a 


14See  also  the  lines  "To  Sarah",  a  poem  attributed  to  Poe  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Whitty  (The  Complete  Poems  of  Poe,  p.  142),  which  was  evi- 
dently influenced  by  "Expostulation  and  Reply." 

15"He  is  the  sole  British  poet  who  has  never  erred  in  his  themes," 
he  writes  in  one  of  his  essays  (Poe's  Works,  XI,  p.  76),  and  he  adds, 
"Beauty  is  always  his  aim." 

16Mrs.  Browning  wrote  to  R.  H.  Home  at  the  time  that  he  had 
"so  obviously  and  thoroughly  read"  her  poems  "as  to  be  a  wonder 
among  critics"  (Poe's  Works,  XVII,  p.  387). 
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second-hand  reference  in  which  he  asserts  that  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing had  reported  that  the  "great  poet  Mr.  Browning"  had 
expressed  approval  of  "The  Raven."17  Southey,  also,  ap- 
pears to  have  interested  him  little,  for  although  he  reviewed 
both  his  Naval  History  and  The  Doctor,  he  quotes  from  his 
poems  only  once  and  refers  to  them  only  twice.  Scott  he 
was  deeply  interested  in,  but  primarily  on  account  of  his 
novels.  He  quotes  from  Scott's  poems  only  twice,  very 
briefly  in  each  instance,  and  he  refers  to  his  poems  less  than 
half  a  dozen  times.  Burns  he  believed  to  have  been  over- 
rated.18 He  quotes  from  him  twice,  and  alludes  to  him  or 
to  his  poems  only  five  times.  Chatterton  he  mentions  once ; 
but  he  nowhere  mentions  Blake.  Hood,  whom  he  warmly 
admired,  he  mentions  at  least  eight  times,  and  he  reviewed 
his  Prose  and  Verse  (1845)  at  length,  quoting  in  the  course 
of  his  comments  several  of  his  poems  and  referring  by  title 
to  several  others.  Campbell  he  quotes  only  once,  but  he 
refers  to  him  thirteen  times.  Rogers  he  quotes  from  not  at 
all,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  but  refers  to  twice.  Cowper 
he  quotes  three  times,  and  refers  to  six  times.  Crabbe  he 
refers  to  three  times.  The  poems  of  "Ossian"  he  reviewed 
briefly  in  Burton's  in  1839,  and  he  quotes  from  them  once 
and  refers  to  them  twice.  Hogg  he  mentions  several  times, 
but  always  by  way  of  disparagement.  For  Montgomery 
also  he  had  no  word  of  praise,  though  he  mentions  him  five 
times.  Macaulay  he  mentions  some  twelve  times,  but  always 
with  reference  to  his  work  as  a  critic.  Mrs.  Hemans  he 
mentions  six  times,  but  nowhere  quotes,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed.  Miss  Landon  ("L.  E.  L.")  he  quotes  three  times, 
but  refers  to  only  twice.  Tupper,  who  had  developed  an 
artificial  vogue  at  the  end  of  the  forties,  he  mentions  three 
times.  Boucicault  he  mentions  twice. 

Of  the  earlier  English  poets  he  knew  best  Milton  and 
Shakespeare.  I  suspect  that  he  knew  his  Milton  better 
than  his  Shakespeare, — at  least,  that  he  knew  Paradise  Lost 


a' 'Poe's  Works,  XVII,  p.  267. 
™Ibid.,  XII,  p.  241. 
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and  Comus  better  than  he  knew  any  play  of  Shakespeare, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Hamlet,  though  the  statistics 
that  I  have  gathered  may  seem  to  contradict  this  opinion. 
Altogether,  by  my  count,  he  quotes  from  Milton  thirty 
times  and  from  Shakespeare  forty-eight  times;  and  he 
refers  to  or  echoes  Milton  only  thirty-eight  times,  whereas 
he  refers  to  Shakespeare  or  echoes  some  passage  from  him 
forty-nine  times,  by  my  reckoning.  In  view  of  the  greater 
volume  of  Shakespeare's  works,  this  disparity  in  figures 
may  not,  I  think,  he  held  to  invalidate  my  belief  as  to  his 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Milton.  Besides,  a  good 
many  of  his  quotations  from  Shakespeare  are  very  brief, — 
such  as  "trumpet-tongued,"  "wise  saws,"  "counterfeit  pre- 
sentment," "flat  burglary,"  "out-Herod  Herod,"  "stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable" — phrases  that  have  become  a  part  of  our 
common  speech  and  that  he  may  accordingly  have  caught 
from  his  general  reading. 

The  poems  of  Milton  from  which  Poe  quotes  are  Paradise 
Lost  (fifteen  times),  Comus  (seven  times),  Lycidas  (once), 
"On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant  Dying  of  a  Cough"  (once), 
his  "Epitaph  on  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester"  (twice),  his 
epitaph  "On  Shakespeare"  (once),  and  his  Latin  poem  "De 
Idea  Platonica,"  etc.  (once) ,  and  there  are  numerous  echoes 
of  Paradise  Lost  in  "Al  Aaraaf."  Evidently  he  knew  best 
Paradise  Lost  and  Comus.  He  was  not  unacquainted,  more- 
over, with  Milton's  prose.  He  reviewed  in  1845  Griswold's 
edition  of  Milton's  Prose  Works,  and  he  refers  in  his  notes 
on  "Al  Aaraaf"  to  Sumner's  edition  of  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine, and  he  quotes  twice,  briefly,  from  his  "Reason  of 
Church  Government." 

The  quotations  from  Shakespeare  that  I  have  been  able  to 
identify  are  from  the  following  plays:  Hamlet  (twenty- 
four),  Macbeth  (five),  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  (three), 
Julius  Caesar  (two) ,  Othello  (two) ,  As  You  Like  It  (two) 
Henry  IV,  Part  I  (two) ,  Twelfth  Night  (two) ,  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor  (one),  The  Merchant  of  Venice  (one),  Measure 
for  Measure  (one),  King  John  (one),  Much  Ado  About 
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Nothing  (one),  and  Richard  II  (one.)  But  there  are  rem- 
iniscences of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  The  Tempest,  and  King 
Lear,  and  there  are  comments  on  characters  or  situations 
in  King  Lear,  Romeo  and  Jidiet,  A  Winter's  Tale,  and  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  which  make  it  virtually  certain  that 
he  was  familiar  also  with  each  of  these  plays. 

After  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  among  the  earlier  English 
poets  the  poet  best  known  to  him  was  Pope.19  He  quotes 
from  Pope  seventeen  times,  and  refers  to  him  some  twenty- 
two  times.  It  is  reasonably  plain  that  he  knew  "The 
Dunciad,"  "The  Rape  of  the  Lock,"  the  "Essay  on  Criticism," 
"Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  and  the  "Epistle  to  Arbuthnot."20 
Dryden,  on  the  other  hand,  although  he  quotes  from  him  six 
times,  he  refers  to  only  four  times.  The  quotations  that  he 
makes  are  drawn  from  "Absalom  and  Achtophel,"  All  for 
Love,  and  his  translation  of  Virgil's  "Georgics."  He  quotes 
from  Gray  five  times,  and  refers  to  him  four  times.  Collins 
he  refers  to  twice.  Goldsmith's  poems  he  quotes  from  three 
times,  but  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  interested  in  his 
Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Young  he  quotes  twice,  and  refers  to 
four  times.  Tickell  he  quotes  twice  and  refers  to  once. 
Thomson  he  quotes  once  (very  briefly)  and  mentions  once 
(mis-spelling  his  name) .  Sheridan  he  quotes  once  and  men- 
tions five  times.  Farquhar  he  quotes  once,  and  Nathaniel 
Lee  once,  and  he  refers  once  to  Gibber.  Of  the  so-called 
metaphysical  poets  of  the  seventeenth  century  he  quotes  no- 
where, so  far  as  I  have  observed,  from  Herrick  or  Suckling 
or  Waller  or  Denham  or  Davenant.  But  he  refers  once  to 
Carew,  once  to  Wither,  and  three  times  to  Donne,  and  he 


19General  James  Grant  Wilson,  in  his  Bryant  and  His  Friends,  p. 
342,  tells  of  Poe's  having  quoted  on  one  occasion,  in  conversation  with 
his  father,  Swift's  lines, — 

"In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line 

But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine, 

When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 

More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six." 

20Miss  Margaret  Alterton  in  her  recent  study  of  the  Origins  of 
Poe's  Critical  Theory,  pp.  91-92,  suggests  that  he  probably  knew  also 
the  "Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry." 
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quotes  once  each  from  Wither  and  from  Marvell,  and  three 
times  from  Cowley,  whom  he  also  refers  to  five  times. 
Clearly  he  had  read  Butler's  Hudibras,  however,  as  is  at- 
tested by  six  quotations  from  that  work  and  eleven  refer- 
ences to  it. 

Of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  other  than  Shakespeare, 
he  had,  it  appears,  read  little.21  He  quotes  twice  from  Mar- 
lowe's Doctor  Faustus,  and  once  from  Edward  II,  and  twice 
from  Webster's  Duchess  of  Malfi;  and  he  quotes  three 
times  from  Peele  (to  whom  he  elsewhere  refers  once)  ;  he 
quotes  also  once  from  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  once  from  Mar- 
ston,  and  once  from  Chapman;  he  clearly  echoes  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  in  Politian,  and  he  refers  once  to  Rochester, 
once  to  Massinger,  once  to  Dekker,  and  once  to  Ford. 

Spenser  he  quotes  twice  (in  each  instance  from  the  Faerie 
Queene),  and  refers  to  five  times.  Sidney  he  quotes  three 
times  and  refers  to  five  times.  Wyatt  he  quotes  once, 
Raleigh  once,  Giles  Fletcher  once,  Bishop  Hall  once,  and 
William  Browne  once.  He  quotes  also  from  one  of  Ben 
Jonson's  lyrics.  Chaucer  he  nowhere  quotes,  but  refers 
to  once.  I  imagine  that  Chaucer  and  the  Middle  English 
verse  writers  were  scarcely  more  than  names  to  him. 

Of  the  American  poets,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  he 
knew  best  Bryant  and  Longfellow  and  Willis. 

He  reviewed  at  length  the  fourth  (1836)  edition  of 
Bryant's  poems  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for 
January,  1837,  quoting  in  the  course  of  his  review  from 
some  thirty-five  of  Bryant's  poems.  He  also  published  a 
notice  of  Bryant  in  Burton's  Magazine  for  May,  1840,  and 
a  longer  article  in  Godey's  for  April,  1846.  Elsewhere  he 
quotes  from  "Thanatopsis"  and  from  "June,"  and  he  refers 
to  Bryant  in  other  connections  eighteen  times.  Once  he 
quotes  a  prose  comment  of  Bryant's  on  Halleck's  poems, 
and  once  he  refers  to  his  anthology  of  American  poetry. 

"Although  in  his  review  of  Lamb's  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic 
Poets  (Broadway  Journal,  II,  p.  289)  he  professes  to  have  had  a 
"long-time  enthusiasm"  for  the  elder  English  poets. 
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And  he  was  no  less  familiar  with  Longfellow.  He  wrote 
extended  reviews  of  the  Voices  of  the  Night  and  Ballads 
and  Other  Poems,  the  first  of  these  being  published  in 
Burton's  Magazine  in  1840,  the  other — one  of  the  most 
memorable  of  his  reviews — in  Graham's  in  1842.  He  also 
published  a  brief  notice  of  Hyperion  in  1839.  He  engaged 
in  the  unhappy  controversy  over  Longfellow's  originality  in 
the  so-called  "Longfellow  War"  in  1845.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  an  extended  analysis  and  appreciation  of  The 
Spanish  Student,  and  also  a  brief  estimate  of  Longfellow's 
Waif;  and  four  years  later,  in  his  essay,  "The  Rationale  of 
Verse",  he  waxed  merry  over  the  style  and  metre  of  Evan- 
geline.  In  the  course  of  these  several  articles  he  quotes 
from  a  dozen  or  more  of  Longfellow's  early  poems;  and 
he  refers  to  Longfellow  in  other  connections  some  thirty- 
five  times. 

As  to  Willis's  inferiority  as  poet  to  Longfellow  and 
Bryant,  Poe  labored  under  no  delusion.  But  he  was  at- 
tracted to  Willis  on  personal  grounds,  and  he  took  occasion 
to  write  about  him  often,  partly  because  of  his  friendship 
and  partly  because  he  felt  that  he  had  not  been  dealt  with 
justly  by  his  critics.  He  reviewed  his  Tortesa  in  July,  1839, 
in  the  Pittsburg  Literary  Examiner,  and  again,  the  follow- 
ing month,  in  Burton's  Magazine,  and  still  later  and  more 
fully  in  the  American  Whig  Review.  In  January,  1845,  he 
published  in  the  Broadway  Journal  an  essay  on  Willis,  and 
he  also  touched  on  him  in  his  "Literati"  and  "Autography." 
Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  he  also  reviewed  Willis's 
prose  writings, — his  Inklings  of  Adventure  in  1836,  his 
Romance  of  Travel  in  1840,  and  his  Dashes  at  Life  with  a, 
Free  Pencil  in  1845.  Elsewhere  he  quotes  from  Willis  only 
twice,  so  far  as  I  have  noted,  but  he  refers  to  him  some 
eighteen  times. 

Of  Lowell,  whom  he  considered  a  rival  of  Longfellow 
and  Bryant  for  the  primacy  among  American  poets,  Poe 
wrote  comparatively  little;  but  it  will  be  recalled  that 
Lowell  was  ten  years  younger  than  Poe  and  that  he  had 
been  before  the  public  less  than  ten  years  when  the  latter 
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died.  Poe  was,  in  reality,  by  no  means  slow  in  discovering 
Lowell.  As  early  as  December,  1841,  in  one  of  his  papers 
on  autography,  he  declared  that  Lowell  was  "entitled  .  .  . 
to  at  least  the  second  or  third  place  among  the  poets  of 
America" ;  and  in  a  review  in  Graham's  in  March,  1844,  he 
praised  enthusiastically  his  Poems  of  that  year.  Five  years 
later  he  contributed  to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  a 
lengthy  review  of  the  Fable  for  Critics.  He  also  reviewed 
informally  Lowell's  Conversations  on  the  Old  Poets  in  the 
Evening  Mirror  of  January  11,  1845. 

With  the  poems  of  Emerson  and  Holmes  and  Whittier 
Poe  seems  to  have  had  no  very  close  acquaintance;  and 
Whitman,  whom  he  knew  personally,  had  not  as  yet  emerged 
from  obscurity.22  The  subjects  with  which  Whittier  dealt 
he  frankly  asserts  in  his  "Autography",  he  had  little  taste 
for  ("are  never  to  my  liking")  ;  and  although  he  praises,  in 
two  of  his  later  notices,  Holmes's  "Last  Leaf,"23  he  betrays 
no  familiarity  with  his  poems.  Emerson  and  his  associated 
Transcendentalists  rubbed  Poe  the  wrong  way,  and  he  let 
slip  no  opportunity  to  express  his  disapproval  of  them. 
He  describes  Emerson  in  one  of  his  stories  as  "hyperquizzi- 
tistical"24 ;  in  his  "exordium"  as  editor  of  Graham's  he  pro- 
nounces "Emersonism"  to  be  "confusion  worse  confounded" ; 
and  in  his  "Autography"  he  speaks  of  Emerson's  "twaddle." 
Only  once,  so  far  as  I  have  noted,  has  he  any  word  of  praise 
for  Emerson,  and  then  at  the  expense  of  Carlyle.25 

On  the  other  hand,  as  professional  reviewer  he  had 
occasion  to  pass  judgment  on  a  score  or  more  of  the  lesser 


22He  refers  to  him  once  in  an  editorial  note  on  Whitman's  essay 
on  "Art-Singing  and  Heart-Singing"  in  the  Broadway  Journal  of 
November  29,  1845. 

"Which  he  erroneously  refers  to  as  "Old  Man"  (Poe's  Works,  XII, 
200;  XV,  p.  38). 

24A  variant  reading  (Poe's  Works,  IV,  p.  310)  has  it  "fizzitistical." 

25He  makes  no  reference  to  Emerson,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  after 
1846,  the  year  of  the  publication  of  Emerson's  first  volume  of  poems. 
He  must  have  known,  to  be  sure,  some  of  his  lyrics  published  in  the 
Dial,  but  it  may  very  well  be  that,  in  his  animadversions  on  Emerson, 
he  was  thinking  primarily  of  his  prose  writings. 
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American  poets  of  his  day,  including  Mrs.  Osgood,  Joseph 
Rodman  Drake,  Fitz-Greene  Halleck,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mrs. 
Ellett,  George  P.  Morris,  William  Ellery  Channing,  Charles 
Fenno  Hoffman,  Sprague,  Brainard,  Dawes,  Mrs.  Welby, 
Park  Benjamin,  William  W.  Lord,  Henry  B.  Hirst,  Lambert 
A.  Wilmer,  Thomas  Holley  Chivers,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Oakes- 
Smith,  Mrs.  Hewitt,  and  Mrs.  Lewis.  Some  of  these,  as 
Mrs.  Osgood,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Drake,  Halleck,  Channing, 
Dawes,  and  Brainard,  he  reviewed  at  length;  and  some 
(as  Mrs.  Osgood  and  Mrs.  Lewis)  he  reviewed  several 
times.  Other  American  poets  that  came  in  for  more  or 
less  frequent  mention  in  his  critical  papers  are  Pinkney, 
Mrs.  Brooks,  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary,  H.  T.  Tuckerman, 
Thomas  Buchanan  Read,  Mrs.  Hewitt,  Albert  Pike,  and 
Philip  Pendleton  Cooke. 

Of  the  earlier  American  poets  he  was  apparently  ac- 
quainted with  Freneau  (whom  he  quotes  once,  and  refers 
to  four  times)  ;  Trumbull,  whom  he  refers  to  seven  times; 
and  Barlow,  whose  Columbiad  he  refers  to  twice.  But  I 
find  no  evidence  that  he  knew  the  work  of  Anne  Bradstreet 
(casually  referred  to  once)  or  of  Timothy  D wight  or  of 
any  of  the  early  American  dramatists. 

Ill 

Of  the  English  and  American  novelists  and  tale-writers 
he  was  familiar  at  least  with  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Scott, 
Disraeli,  Ainsworth,  G.  P.  R.  James,  Cooper,  Irving, 
Hawthorne,  and  Simms. 

Of  these  he  probably  knew  Dickens  best.  He  had  read 
Oliver  Twist,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Pickwick  Papers,  Watkins 
Tattle  and  Other  Sketches,  Master  Humphry's  Clock  (in- 
cluding Old  Curiosity  Shop),  and  Barnaby  Rudge,  for  he 
wrote  critical  notices  of  each  of  them.  Outside  of  these 
critical  notices  he  refers  to  Dickens  some  twenty  times. 
And  he  praised  no  other  English  novelist  so  ungrudgingly 
as  he  did  Dickens.  The  two  met,  as  his  biographers  have 
duly  pointed  out,  in  the  spring  of  1842,  and  a  brief  corre- 
spondence ensued. 
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After  Dickens  he  was  probably  better  acquainted  with 
Bulwer  than  with  any  other  writer  of  fiction.  He  published 
reviews  of  Rienzi  and  Night  and  Morning,  and  of  his  Poems 
and  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Writings;  he  was  also  famil- 
iar with  Pelham,  Ernest  Maltr avers,  and  The  Last  Day&  of 
Pompeii,  as  sundry  comments  on  these  novels  make  clear; 
and  he  refers  once  or  oftener  to  Eugene  Aram,  The  Last  of 
the  Barons,  Devereux,  and  Godolphin,  and  to  the  plays 
Richelieu,  Money,  The  Lady  of  Lyons,  and  The  Duchesse 
de  la  Valliere.  Professor  Woodberry  has  suggested,  quite 
plausibly,  that  his  tales  "Lionizing"  and  "Shadow.  A 
Parable"  reflect  the  influence,  respectively,  of  "Conversa- 
tions with  an  Ambitious  Student  in  111  Health"  and 
"Monos  and  Daimonos."26  Three  times  he  quotes  from 
Bulwer ;  and  he  comments  several  times  on  Bulwer's  skill  in 
plot-construction  and  on  the  defects  of  his  style.  Twice, 
in  1845  and  in  1848,  he  discusses  Bulwer's  gifts  as  play- 
wright. 

With  Scott's  novels  he  was  evidently  less  familiar,  though 
(as  I  have  already  said)  he  was  more  attracted  to  his 
novels  than  to  his  poetry.  From  references  and  comments 
in  one  or  another  of  his  critical  papers,  we  may  reasonably 
infer  that  he  had  read  Waverley,  Ivanhoe,  Rob  Roy,  The 
Pirate,  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  and  Anne  of  Geierstein; 
and  allusions  less  specific  in  nature  make  it  probable  that 
he  had  also  read  Kenilworth,  Guy  Mannering,  and  The 
Antiquary.  He  alludes  to  Scott  or  to  his  writings  some 
twenty-two  times. 

He  appears  to  have  been  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the 
novels  of  William  Harrison  Ainsworth,  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
and  G.  P.  R.  James.  He  reviewed  Ainsworth's  Guy 
Fawkes  and  Tower  of  London,  and  evidently  knew  also  his 
Jack  Sheppard  and  Crichton.27  He  reviewed  James's 
Corse  de  Leon,  his  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  his  Celebrated 
Women,  and  his  Lives  of  Richelieu,  and  he  had  probably 

26IAfe  of  Poe,  I,  p.  130;  Poe's  Works,  ed.  Stedman  and  Woodberry, 
IV,  p.  296. 

27See  Poe's  Works,  X,  pp.  214,  217. 
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read  also  his  De  L'Orme.  So  far  as  I  know,  he  reviewed 
nothing  of  Disraeli's,  but  he  borrowed  materials  from 
Vivian  Grey  for  his  "King  Pest"  and  possibly  also  for  his 
"Masque  of  the  Red  Death."  He  refers  to  Vivian  Grey 
once,  and  once  also  to  Contarina  Fleming. 

Thackeray,  it  seems,  was  a  sealed  book  to  Poe;  and  so, 
too,  apparently  was  Jane  Austen.  He  had  but  a  limited 
acquaintance  also,  it  appears,  with  Charlotte  Bronte,  with 
Anne  Radcliffe,  with  Frances  Burney,  each  of  whom  he 
alludes  to  once ;  and  with  Maria  Edgeworth,  whom  he  refers 
to  four  times.  But  he  seems  to  have  read  several  of 
Godwin's  works  (he  speaks  familiarly  of  Caleb  Williams, 
and  he  reviewed  his  Lives  of  the  Necromancers);  and  he 
had  evidently  read  Beckford's  Vathek;  and  apparently  he 
had  read  The  Castle  of  Otranto.  He  wrote  brief  reviews 
of  new  editions  of  Robinson  Crusoe  and  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,  and  he  refers  to  Defoe  elsewhere  eleven  times.  Evi- 
dently, too,  he  had  read  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  Rasselas, 
and  Gulliver's  Travels,  each  of  which  he  refers  to  familiarly 
once  or  oftener.  To  Fielding  he  refers  five  times,  and  to 
Richardson  four  times;  he  quotes  from  Smollett  once  and 
refers  to  him  six  times;  and  he  quotes  from  Sterne  twice 
and  refers  to  him  seven  times.  He  reviewed  Lever's 
Charles  O'Malley  and  also  Marryat's  Joseph  Rushbrook  and 
his  Diary  in  America.  He  refers  three  times  to  Maturin, 
once  to  Monk  Lewis,  once  to  Jane  Porter,  once  to  Pierce 
Egan,  and  twice  to  Theodore  Hook.  He  reviewed  enthusi- 
astically Warren's  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  and  he  also  knew 
his  Tales  of  a  Physician.  Once  he  quotes  from  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  and  three  times  he  refers  (vaguely)  to  Euphues. 

Among  American  writers  of  fiction  he  was  probably  most 
at  home  with  Cooper  and  Irving  and  Hawthorne  and  Simms. 
He  published  reviews  of  Cooper's  Wyandotte,  Mercedes  of 
Castile,  and  Sketches  of  Switzerland,  and  of  his  History 
of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  He  wrote  N.  C.  Brooks 
in  1838  that  he  had  read  nothing  of  Irving's  since  he  "was 
a  boy,  save  his  'Granada,'  "28  but  ignored  in  this  statement 


2SPoe's  Works,  XVII,  p.  44. 
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the  fact  that  he  had  published  brief  notices  of  the  Crayon 
Miscellany  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  for  July 
and  December,  1835,  and  a  lengthy  review  and  analysis  of 
Astoria  in  the  Messenger  for  January,  1837.29  Subse- 
quently (in  1841)  he  reviewed  Irving's  edition  of  The  Life 
and  Writings  of  Margaret  Miller  Davidson.  Furthermore, 
he  frequently  refers  to  Irving:  I  have  noted  twenty-one 
references  to  him  outside  of  the  reviews  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. Evidently  he  knew  the  Sketch  Book  and  the  Tales 
of  a  Traveler.  In  Graham's  for  April  and  May,  1842,  ap- 
peared his  memorable  notice  of  Hawthorne's  Twice-Told 
Tales,  in  which  he  displays  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
Hawthorne's  writings  published  up  to  that  time;  and  he 
later  reviewed,  in  Godey's  for  November,  1847,  both  the 
Twice-Told  Tales  and  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse.  Doubt- 
less he  read  everything  of  Hawthorne's  as  soon  as  it  came 
from  the  press.  He  reviewed  four  of  Simms's  novels :  The 
Partisan,  The  Damsel  of  Darien,  The  Wigwam  and  the 
Cabin,  and  Beauchampe;  and  references  to  "Murder  Will 
Out"  make  it  appear  that  he  was  also  familiar  with  that 
story.  Elsewhere  he  refers  to  Simms  ten  or  a  dozen  times. 
He  doubtless  read  also  everything  that  his  friend  John 
Pendleton  Kennedy  published.  He  reviewed  Horseshoe 
Robinson  in  an  early  number  of  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, displaying  at  the  same  time  familiarity  with  his 
Swallow  Barn.  He  also  reviewed  four  of  the  novels  of 
another  friend,  Robert  Montgomery  Bird, — namely,  his 
Calavar,  The  Infidel,  The  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow,  and 
Sheppard  Lee.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
tales  of  Willis  and  of  John  Neal,  and  he  had  read, — mainly 
for  purposes  of  review,  in  all  likelihood, — Beverley  Tucker's 
George  Balcombe,  Fay's  Norman  Leslie,  French's  Elks- 
watawa,  Thomas's  Clinton  Bradshaw,  Ingraham's  Lafitte 
and  The  Southwest,  Stone's  Ups  and  Downs  in  the  Life  of 
a  Distressed  Gentleman,  and  Miss  Sedgwick's  Linwoods  and 


29In  his  tale  "The  Journal  of  Julius  Rodman,"  moreover,  he  copies 
at  length  from  Astoria  (see  Foe's  Works,  ed.  Stedman  and  Wood- 
berry,  V,  pp.  359-361). 
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her  Tales  and  Sketches,  all  of  which  he  reviewed  at  one  time 
or  another.  How  much  of  Charles  Brockden  Brown  he  had 
read  is  not  clear.  He  refers  to  him  four  times,  but  men- 
tions none  of  his  works  by  title.30 

IV 

Of  the  English  essayists  it  appears  that  he  knew  best 
Addison,  Carlyle,  Johnson,  Macaulay,  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and 
Christopher  North.  Of  these,  it  is  interesting  to  observe,  he 
refers  of tenest  to  Carlyle,  mentioning  the  sage  of  Chelsea 
some  twenty  times,  but  nowhere  uttering  any  word  of  praise 
of  him.  In  an  early  story  he  remarks  that  the  "best  pigeon- 
winger  over  all  kinds  of  style"  is  his  "friend  Mr.  Carlyle." 
In  one  of  his  reviews,  after  applying  to  Carlyle  an  oppro- 
bious  epithet,  he  declares  that  he  takes  "all  possible  pains  to 
prevent  us  from  understanding"  what  he  has  to  say.31  And 
in  a  late  number  of  the  "Marginalia"  he  predicted  that 
Carlyle  would  be  forgotten  in  "ten  years — possibly  in  five." 
Evidently  he  had  read  Sartor  Resartus,  and  apparently,  also, 
some  or  all  of  the  Heroes  and  Hero-Worship. 

Numerous  references  (ten  or  more  in  all)  make  it  plain 
that  he  had  read  Addison's  essays  in  the  Spectator;  and  he 
had  probably  read  Addison's  Cato,  which  he  mentions  in  one 
of  his  stories  and  which  he  seems  to  have  echoed  in  his 
Politian.  Twice  he  quotes  from  Addison,  and  twice  he 
refers  to  the  "Vision  of  Mirza." 

Samuel  Johnson  he  mentions  eleven  times  and  quotes 
twice.  He  had  read,  it  appears,  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  (at 
least  in  part)  ;  and  he  had  also  read  Rasselas.  Apparently, 
too,  he  had  read  Boswell's  Johnson.32 

Macaulay,  whom  he  thought  very  highly  of,  he  quotes 
once  and  mentions  in  other  connections  thirteen  times. 


30A  parallelism  between  "The  Pit  and  the  Pendulum"  and  a  passage 
in  Edgar  Huntley  makes  it  probable  that  he  had  read  that  novel. 

31Cf.    Poe's  Works,  X,  p.  43. 

32See  a  reference  in  his  review  of  Mathews's  Memoirs  (Burton's 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  VI,  p.  57). 
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As  a  critic  and  reviewer,  Poe  possessed  not  a  little  in 
common  with  Macaulay,  and  naturally  he  admired  his  eru- 
dition, his  power  of  analysis,  and  his  directness  and  terse- 
ness.33 He  reviewed  for  Graham's  in  1841  Macaula/s 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays;  but  the  only  two  of  the 
essays  that  he  definitely  refers  to  are  those  on  "Bacon"  and 
"Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes."  In  "A  Tale  of  the  Ragged 
Mountains"  he  appropriated  several  paragraphs  from  the 
essay  on  "Warren  Hastings."34 

Among  other  English  essayists,  he  mentions  Gifford  once, 
Brougham  twice,  Burke  twice,  Jeffrey  twice,  Hazlitt  three 
times,  Leigh  Hunt  four  times,  Swift  four  times,  Kit  North 
five  times,  and  Charles  Lamb  seven  times;  and  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  more  or  less  familiar  with  each  of  these.  He 
reviewed  Hunt's  Indicator  and  Companion,  Hazlitt's  Char- 
acters of  Shakespeare™  and  his  Literary  Remains, 
Brougham's  Miscellaneous  Writings  and  his  Sketches  of 
Public  Characters,  Kit  North's  Genius  of  Burns  and  his 
Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays,  and  Lamb's  Specimens 
of  English  and  Dramatic  Poetry.™  Burke  he  praises,  and 
so  also  Kit  North  in  an  early  reference,  though  in  his  later 
critical  writings  he  has  little  to  say  of  him  by  way  of  praise. 
Of  Lamb's  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets  he  re- 
marks that  it  had  been  "the  dear  companion  of  many  joyful 
years." 

He  mentions  De  Quincey,  so  far  as  I  have  observed, 
only  once,  though  certain  unmistakable'  similarities  in  style 
between  the  two  (see  in  particular  Poe's  tales  "Shadow"  and 
"Silence")  would  tend  to  show  that  he  had  read  De  Quincey 
at  some  time  pretty  closely.  The  Confessions  of  an  English 
Opium-Eater  he  evidently  knew,  and  it  may  very  well  be 


33Prescott,  F.  C.  (Poe's  Critical  Essays,  p.  xxxv),  justly  observes 
that  Poe  may  have  owed  something  to  Macaulay's  example  in  his 
review  of  Montgomery's  poems. 

84See  Austin,  Henry,  in  Literature  for  August  4,  1899. 

35See  the  New  York  Nation,  October  8,  1908,  p.  335. 

•""•North  had  led  him  to  hope  that  he  might  receive  a  favorable 
notice  in  Blackwood's  (see  Woodberry,  I,  p.  220). 
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that  he  had  read  De  Quincey's  Klosterheim,  which  exhib- 
its more  than  one  point  of  similarity  with  "The  Masque 
of  the  Red  Death." 

How  much  of  Bacon  he  had  read  I  cannot  feel  certain. 
Twice  he  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  Novum  Organum;  and 
he  was  fond  of  quoting  Bacon's  aphorism,  "There  is  no 
exquisite  beauty  without  some  strangeness  in  its  propor- 
tions," from  his  essay  "Of  Beauty."37  And  he  notes  that 
Bacon  admitted  a  cryptograph  into  his  De  Augmentis. 

Steele  he  does  not  mention  at  all ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  had  read  Dryden's  essays.  Jeremy  Taylor  he  men- 
tions once,  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  he  mentions  three 
times  and  quotes  twice  (from  the  Urn  Burial).  Glanvill  he 
quotes  three  times.  And  it  has  already  been  noted  that  he 
had  read  the  critical  essays  and  prefaces  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Bulwer,  and  also  something  of  the  prose 
writings  of  John  Milton. 

Of  the  American  essayists  he  mentions  oftenest  Emerson, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  Carlyle,  almost  invariably  to  utter 
some  disparaging  comment.  He  harps  on  Emerson's  imita- 
tion of  Carlyle,  and  on  his  vagueness ;  and  he  abuses  him  as 
the  chief  spokesman  for  the  Transcendentalists.  Only  once, 
as  I  have  already  noted,  has  he  a  good  word  for  Emerson, 
when  he  speaks  in  his  "Marginalia"  of  his  "true  talent"  and 
"real  force."38 

He  has  but  little  praise  also  for  Margaret  Fuller,  whom 
he  had  read  in  the  Dial  and  the  New  York  Tribune  and  in 
her  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Alcott,  whom  he 
had  read  in  the  Dial,  he  mentions  only  to  sneer  at,  dubbing 
him  in  one  of  his  papers  as  the  "Orphicist." 

Channing  he  mentions  five  times,  always  referring  to  him 
in  respectful  terms,  and  praising  him  unstintedly  in  one 
of  his  papers  on  "Autography."  And  he  refers  in  one  of 
his  latest  papers  to  E.  P.  Whipple  and  W.  A.  Jones  in 


37This  sentence  he  quotes  in  seven  different  places  (Poe's  Works, 
II.  p.  250;  III,  p.  336;  XI,  p.  176;  XII,  p.  33;  XIV,  p.  153;  XVI, 
pp.  85,  149). 

Works,  XVI,  p.  122. 
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highly  complimentary  terms,  pronouncing  them  to  be  our 
"most  analytic  if  not  altogether  our  best"  critics  in  America 
of  his  day.  Everett  he  mentions  five  times,  and  he  doubt- 
less knew  well  his  work  as  editor  and  critic,  though  he  was 
always  at  loggerheads  with  the  North  American  Review. 
Palfrey  he  refers  to  once,  Franklin  once,  and  Jefferson  six 
times.  Ripley  he  nowhere  mentions,  and  so,  also,  with 
Thoreau. 

Of  the  English  and  American  historians  Poe  had,  I  sus- 
pect, read  little.  He  refers  to  Gibbon  three  times,  to  Hume 
once,  to  Bancroft  once,  and  to  Prescott  once.  Nowhere  in 
his  writings  have  I  met  with  any  reference  to  Clarendon 
or  to  Robertson  or  to  Grote  or  to  Mitford  or  Hallam  or 
Turner.  As  a  boy  he  probably  had  the  school  drill  in 
Greek  and  Roman  history  and  in  English  history.  In  one 
of  the  bills  for  tuition  at  the  school  of  the  Misses  Dubourg 
in  London  a  charge  of  nine-pence  is  entered  for  instruction 
in  the  "Catechism  of  Hist,  of  England."  But  his  maturer 
reading  in  history  proper  appears  to  have  been  confined 
largely  to  foreign  historians. 

He  had  read,  however,  sundry  books  of  travel  and  explora- 
tion, a  type  of  narrative  which  he  was  very  fond  of  and 
which  furnished  him  with  considerable  material  for  his 
short  stories.  He  reviewed  for  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger Lynch's  South  Sea  Expedition  and  J.  N.  Reynolds's 
South  Sea  Expedition;  and  in  an  unciollected  paper  in 
Graham's  for  1843  he  published  a  notice  of  a  pamphlet 
dealing  with  the  subsequent  exploring  expedition  of 
Reynolds.  Other  works  of  a  similar  nature  that  he  re- 
viewed were  Stephens's  Incidents  of  Travel  in  Central 
America,  Murray's  Travels  in  North  America,  and  School- 
craft's  Algic  Researches;  and  it  is  plain  from  the  use  that 
he  made  of  them  in  his  Journal  of  Julius  Rodman  that  he 
had  read  Benjamin  Morrell's  Narrative  of  Four  Voyages  to 
the  South  Seas  and  an  account  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expe- 
dition into  the  Northwest.  He  had  read  also  several  works 
dealing  with  social  life  in  America,  including  Frances  Anne 
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Kemble's  Journal  (which  he  reviewed),  and  Mrs.  Trollope's 
Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans. 

He  had  dipped  into  philosophy,  but  his  reading  in  this 
direction,  at  least  so  far  as  the  English  philosophers  were 
concerned,  must  have  been  both  limited  and  haphazard. 
Mill  he  had  some  acquaintance  with:  he  quotes  from  him 
twice,  and  mentions  him  three  times  in  other  connections. 
And  Bentham,  whom  he  disapproved  of  heartily,  he  refers  to 
some  ten  times.  In  common  with  Emerson  and  Whitman, 
he  had  little  sympathy  with  Utilitarianism.  Locke  he  refers 
to  four  times,  to  Hume  once,  and  he  reviewed  in  1841  a 
collected  edition  of  Bolingbroke's  writings.  But  he  no- 
where refers  to  Berkeley,  so  far  as  I  have  observed.  Among 
philosophical-religious  treatises  he  evidently  followed  very 
closely  the  publication  of  the  "Bridgewater  Treatises," 
which  he  comments  on  several  times,  and  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  Christian  Philosopher  of  Thomas  Dick,  as  Miss 
Alterton39  has  recently  shown.  And  he  quotes  once  from 
Tom  Paine,  and  once  refers  to  him,  characterizing  him  as  "a 
very  clever,  very  ignorant,  and  laughably  impudent  fellow." 

Of  the  English  scientists,  likewise,  his  knowledge  must 
have  been  limited.  He  quotes  Newton  three  times,  and 
refers  to  him  sixteen  times  (mainly  in  his  Eureka).  Sir 
John  Herschel  he  refers  to  seven  times.  And  he  refers  half 
a  dozen  times  or  oftener  to  David  Brewster,  whose  Letters 
on  Natural  Magic  he  relied  on  for  information  wrought  into 
his  "Adventures  of  Hans  Pf aall."  His  Concholo gist's  First- 
Book  unhappily  bears  too  convincing  testimony  that  he 
was  familiar  with  Captain  Thomas  Brown's  Concholo  gist's 
Text-Book.40 And  in  his  Eureka  and  in  his  notes  on  "Hans 
Pfaall"  he  mentions  various  other  works  of  a  scientific 
nature  proceeding  from  English  authors,  including  Nichol's 
The  Architecture  of  the  Heavens  and  several  current  scien- 
tific magazines. 


^Origins  of  Poe's  Critical  Theory,  pp.  139f. 
40See  Harrison's  comment,  Poe's  Works,  I,  p.  147. 
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V 

The  extent  of  Poe's  reading  in  foreign  literatures  is  less 
easy  to  determine.  How  well  he  had  control  of  certain  of 
the  foreign  languages  is  still  a  matter  of  debate.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  could  read  French  with  ease ;  and 
he  probably  had  such  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  as  an 
exceptionally  gifted  product  of  the  better  preparatory 
schools  of  today  would  possess.  And  he  could  make  some 
headway  with  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian  in  the  original, 
and  also  with  Greek. 

Plainly  he  had  read  a  good  many  French  works  in  the 
original.  Of  the  French  poets  and  dramatists  he  refers 
oftenest  to  Beranger,  whom  he  quotes  three  times  and  men- 
tions in  one  connection  or  another  some  ten  times.  Lamar- 
tine  he  refers  to  nine  times.  Corneille  he  quotes  once  and 
alludes  to  twice ;  Moliere  he  quotes  once  and  refers  to  once ; 
and  Racine  also  he  quotes  once  and  refers  to  once.  Crebillon 
he  quotes  three  times  and  refers  to  three  times.  Quinault 
he  quotes  once.  Chamfort  he  quotes  four  times  and  refers 
to  twice. 

Of  the  French  novelists  and  essayists  and  historians  he 
quotes  Balzac  twice  and  refers  to  him  twice,  alluding  to 
him  once  as  "that  flippant  Frenchman."  Hugo  he  quotes 
once  and  refers  to  twice,  alluding  to  him  once  as  "that 
absurd  antithesis-hunter."  Dumas  he  refers  to  twice.  Le 
Sage  he  refers  to  seven  times ;  clearly  he  had  read  Gil  Bias. 
He  had  also  read  Eugene  Sue's  The  Mysteries  of  Paris, 
and  probably  also  The  Wandering  Jew.  Rabelais  he  quotes 
twice  and  mentions  six  times.  Rousseau  he  quotes  twice 
(from  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  in  each  instance)  and  mentions 
four  times.  Voltaire  he  quotes  five  times.  Zadig  he  had 
read;  and  his  Histoire  Particuliere  was  one  of  five  books 
which  the  records  show  he  drew  out  of  the  library  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Two  other  volumes  drawn  out 
of  the  University  of  Virginia  library  were  Rollin's  Histoire 
Romaine  and  Histoire  Ancienne.  Chateaubriand  he  quotes 
once  and  refers  to  six  times.  St.  Pierre  he  quotes  once 
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and  refers  to  five  times.  Boileau  he  refers  to  twice.  Mon- 
taigne he  quotes  once  and  refers  to  only  once.  La  Bruyere 
he  quotes  twice  and  refers  to  once.  La  Rochefoucauld  he 
quotes  once  and  refers  to  four  times. 

Of  French  philosophers  and  scientists  he  refers  to  Comte 
only  once ;  he  quotes  Condorcet  once  and  refers  to  him  once ; 
Pascal  he  quotes  once  and  refers  to  twice.  To  Helvetius  he 
refers  three  times,  and  to  Fourier  five  times.  Victor  Cousin 
he  mentions  once.  La  Place  he  mentions  frequently  (seven 
times)  in  his  Eureka,  and  he  evidently  drew  suggestions 
from  him  for  that  work.  And  he  was  also  familiar  with 
Cuvier,  from  whom  he  translated  in  part  his  book  on  con- 
chology.  Other  French  writers  whom  he  either  quotes  or 
refers  to  at  least  once  are  La  Fontaine,  Buffon,  Gresset, 
"George  Sand",  Marmontel,  De  Blainville,  Tournefort,  and 
Champollion. 

Of  German  writers,  he  alludes  oftenest  to  A.  W.  Schlegel, 
whose  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  he  had  read.  He  quotes 
from  Schlegel  once,  and  alludes  to  him  a  total  of  fourteen 
times.  Goethe  comes  in  for  next  most  frequent  mention. 
He  is  quoted  three  times, — once  from  "Meine  Gottin"  and 
twice  from  "Das  Veilchen."  Possibly  Poe  had  read  the 
Sorrows  of  Werther  and  possibly  his  Torquato  Tasso. 
Schiller  he  quotes  once  and  mentions  twice.  Lessing  figures 
not  at  all  in  Poe's  writings.  Burger,  however,  is  referred 
to  three  times,  Herder  and  Korner  each  twice,  and  Uhland 
and  Wieland  each  once.  Fouque,  whose  Undine  Poe  re- 
viewed at  length  in  Burton's  in  1839,  is  referred  to  seven 
times ;  Novalis  is  quoted  three  times  (once  for  six  lines  in  the 
original,  which  Poe  then  translates)  ;  and  Tieck  is  quoted 
once  and  referred  to  three  times.  Hoffman,  to  whom  it 
has  been  held41  Poe  was  indebted  for  material  for  several 
of  his  stories,  is  not  mentioned. 

Of  the  German  philosophers  Kant  is  mentioned  seven 
times,  Schelling  five  times,  Fichte  twice,  and  Hegel  once. 


41See  Cobb,  Palmer,  The  Influence  of  E.  T.  A.  Hoffman  on  the  Tales 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Chapel  Hill,  1908. 
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Hegel  is  also  quoted  once.  Schelling's  idea  of  identity  lies 
at  the  base  of  his  story  "Morella."  Clearly  enough  Poe 
shared  with  the  Transcendentalists  an  interest  in  German 
philosophy. 

He  was  also  interested  in  the  activities  of  German  scien- 
tists and  historians.  Humboldt,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
Eureka,  he  refers  to  three  times,  and  quotes  once.42  Kepler 
he  mentions  ten  times,  pronouncing  him  in  one  passage  to  be 
immortal.  Hevelius  he  refers  to  twice.  Leibnitz  he  quotes 
once  and  refers  to  seven  times.  Niebuhr,  in  a  review  of  his 
Roman  History,  he  praises  above  all  other  historians  of 
Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  Von  Raumer,  whose  work  on 
America  and  the  American  People  he  briefly  reviewed  in  the 
Broadway  Journal,  he  condemns  vigorously. 

Of  Spanish  writers  he  seems  to  have  known  best 
Cervantes,  whose  Don  Quixote  he  had  surely  read,  but 
probably  in  Smollett's  translation.  He  quotes  twice  an 
epigram  which  he  attributes  to  Cervantes,  translating  it  in 
one  instance,  and  he  refers  to  Cervantes  in  thirteen  other 
passages.  Calderon  he  quotes  once,  and  refers  to  once. 
Quevedo's  sonnet  "Rome  in  Ruins"  he  quotes  in  one  of  his 
reviews  and  possibly  echoes  in  his  "Coliseum."  Lope  de 
Vega  he  mentions  twice,  and  he  quotes  from  Luis  Ponce  de 
Leon  (garbling  his  text,  however)  in  a  note  on  "Al  Aaraaf ." 

Dante  he  quotes  twice  and  refers  to  eleven  times,  several 
of  his  references  indicating  that  he  had  read  the  Divine 
Comedy.  Boccaccio  he  mentions  only  twice,  but  apparently 
he  had  read  the  Decameron.  Ariosto  he  mentions  three 
times.  He  reviewed  Campbell's  Life  of  Petrarch,  but  else- 
where he  refers  to  Petrarch  only  once.  Politian  he 
quotes  once.  Tasso  was  among  the  poets  studied  in  his 
course  in  Italian  at  the  University  of  Virginia.43  Politian 
he  quotes  once,  echoes  at  least  once,  and  alludes  to,  of 
course,  in  his  play  of  that  title.  Machiavelli  he  refers  to 
nine  times.  Other  Italian  writers  whom  he  refers  to  at 


42Giving  both  the  original  and  his  translation  (Poe's  Works,  XVI, 
p.  299). 

48Ingram,  Life  of  Poe,  pp.  40-41. 
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least  once  are  Boccalini,  the  Abbate  Gravina,  Manzoni,  and 
Castiglione. 

Among  Latin  writers,  Seneca,  Virgil,  and  Horace  receive 
most  frequent  mention.  Seneca  is  quoted  twice  and  is 
alluded  to  twelve  times.  I  have  been  able  to  identify  eleven 
quotations  from  Virgil  and  a  dozen  from  Horace ;  and  Virgil 
is  alluded  to  eight  times  and  Horace  four  times.  Cicero  is 
quoted  once,  and  is  referred  to  eight  times.  Pliny  is  quoted 
once  and  referred  to  three  times.  Juvenal  and  Longinus 
are  each  quoted  once.  Quintilian  and  Ovid  are  each  quoted 
twice.  Sallust  is  quoted  once  and  alluded  to  twice.  Terence 
is  alluded  to  twice  and  Tacitus  six  times.  Tertullian  is 
quoted  twice  and  referred  to  three  times.  Lucretius  is 
quoted  once  and  referred  to  twice.  Catullus  is  referred 
to  twice,  and  is  cited  twice  as  the  author  of  the  phrase 
"Vox  et  praeterea  nihil,"  but,  as  Dr.  T.  0.  Mabbott  has 
pointed  out  (Poe's  Politian,  p.  68)  these  words  belong  to 
Plutarch,  not  to  Catullus. 

How  many  of  the  Latin  authors  that  he  refers  to  he  had 
actually  read  at  any  length,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  While 
at  the  University  in  1826  he  read  (if  a  list  of  the  reading 
done  by  the  senior  class  for  the  year  1829  indicates  also 
the  reading  done  in  1826)  something  of  Horace,  and  possi- 
bly also  Cicero's  epistles,  Virgil's  Georgics,  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus,  and  something  of  Plautus,  of  Terence,  and  of 
Juvenal.44  While  a  student  at  Clarke's  and  Burke's  school 
in  Richmond  in  1820-5  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  apt  at 
"capping"  verses  from  the  Latin  authors,  and  to  have  been 
especially  fond  of  Horace's  Odes.**  One  of  the  bills  sub- 
mitted to  John  Allan  by  Poe's  Richmond  teacher,  Joseph  R. 
Clarke,  contains  charges  for  copies  of  Horace  and  of  Cicero's 
De  Officiis.  He  reviewed  for  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger in  May,  1836,  Anthon's  Sallust;  and  at  some  time 
he  also  reveiewed  Brooks's  edition  of  Ovid.46 


44See  the  Virginia  Literary  Museum,  September  30,  1829. 

45See  Ingram's  Life  of  Poe,  pp.  18-19. 

46I  do  not  know  where  this  review  appeared,  but  a  brief  para- 
graph from  it  is  published  among  the  advertisements  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  book. 
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Among  Greek  writers  he  quotes  twice  from  Homer, — 
once  from  the  Iliad,  once  from  the  Odyssey  (in  both  in- 
stances in  translation), — and  he  refers  to  Homer  some 
twenty-six  times.  In  a  passage  in  Politian  he  quotes  (in 
English)  three  lines  from  the  Odyssey  which  I  can  find  in 
none  of  the  translations  accessible  to  me,  and  which  Poe 
may  have  translated  from  the  original.  He  had  in  all  like- 
lihood read  the  Iliad,  and  probably  also  the  Odyssey,  though 
both,  I  suspect,  mainly  in  translation. 

He  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  drama,  though 
again  doubtless  in  translation  for  the  most  part.  Aeschylus 
he  refers  to  thirteen  times,  and  speaks  of  familiarly.47 
Euripides  he  quotes  once  (in  the  original,  giving  the  line 
numbers)  and  refers  to  six  times.  Sophocles  he  quotes 
once  (from  the  Antigone),  but  in  translation,  and  refers 
to  seven  times.  Aristotle  he  quotes  four  times,  three  times 
in  the  original,48  once  in  translation,  and  he  refers  to  him 
nine  times.  Plato,  too,  he  appears  to  have  read  in  some 
measure.  He  quotes  once  from  the  Symposium  (in  the 
original),  and  once  at  length  from  the  Republic  (in  transla- 
tion) ,  and  he  reviewed  an  edition  of  one  of  Plato's  dialogues. 
Elsewhere  he  refers  to  him  six  times. 

Demosthenes  he  quotes  once  and  mentions  six  times. 
Lucian  he  quotes  three  times.  Pindar  he  refers  to  six  times, 
Herodotus  once.  Josephus  he  quotes  once.  The  story  of 
Sappho  he  plays  upon  in  "Al  Aaraaf."  Anaxagoras  he  re- 
fers to  once,  and  Archilochus  four  times.  Dyonysius  of 
Halicarnassus  he  credits  with  having  suggested  to  him  the 
title  "Pinakidia."  Simonides  he  quotes  once.  Anacreon  he 
refers  to  three  times,  Theophrastus  twice,  and  Plutarch  six 
times. 

Of  Oriental  works  it  is  plain,  from  various  allusions,  that 
he  had  read  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  he  had  also  read  some- 


47Mrs.  Browning  (see  Foe's  Works,  XVII,  p.  386)  notes  his  slip 
(ibid.,  XII,  p.  4)  in  referring  to  the  Oedipus  Coloneus  as  the  work 
of  Aeschylus. 

48The  same  passage  in  each  instance,  however, — a  half  a  dozen 
words  from  the  Poetics. 
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thing  of  the  Koran,  using  Sale's  translation  and  his  "Pre- 
liminary Discourse."  He  mentions  Hafiz  twice,  but  prob- 
ably had  no  first-hand  acquaintance  with  him ;  and  he  refers 
once  to  Saadi's  Gulistan. 

VI 

Poe's  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures  can  hardly  have 
been  intimate,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  had  read  his  Bible, 
and  some  parts  of  it  fairly  closely.49  He  quotes  from  the 
Bible,  by  my  count,  forty-five  times ;  and  he  echoes  passages 
from  the  Bible  or  alludes  to  persons  or  places  or  incidents 
mentioned  in  it  seventy-four  times.  Thirty-one  of  his  direct 
quotations  are  from  the  Old  Testament  and  fourteen  from 
the  New  Testament ;  and  fifteen  of  the  twenty-two  Scriptural 
passages  that  he  echoes  are  from  the  Old  Testament.  Most 
of  his  allusions,  too,  are  to  characters  or  places  or  happen- 
ings spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  books  that  he 
appears  to  have  known  best  are  Psalms,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  John 
in  the  New  Testament.  He  refers  once  to  the  Apocryphal 
book  of  Judith. 

The  Prayer  Book  of  the  Episcopal  Church  he  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  more  or  less  familiar  with,  since  in 
his  boyhood  he  attended  the  Episcopal  Church  with  his 
foster-mother.  And  there  is  among  the  "Ellis-Allan 
Papers"  in  the  Library  of  Congress  a  bill  for  instruction  in 
the  Catechism  while  at  the  Misses  Dubourg's  school  in 
London  ("Church  Catechism  explained  .  .  .  0  -  0  -  9  "), 
paid  by  John  Allan  July  6,  1816.  Once,  indeed,  he  quotes 
from  the  Episcopal  Cathechism,  and  at  least  twice  he  quotes 
from  the  Prayer  Book. 

In  the  bill  that  I  have  just  mentioned  there  is  also  a 
charge  for  two  school  books,  presumably  used  by  Poe  while 
with  the  Misses  Dubourg:  Mavor's  Spelling  Book  and 


49A  Bible  once  belonging  to  Poe,  but  published  in  1846,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Poe  cottage  at  Fordham  (see  Mabbott,  Poe's  Politian, 
P.  72). 
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Fresnoy's  Geography.  Professor  Woodberry  notes  (on  the 
authority  of  Col.  Thomas  H.  Ellis)  that  Allan  obtained  for 
Poe's  use  just  before  sailing  to  Europe  in  1815  "an  Olive 
Branch,"  a  "Murray's  Reader,"  and  two  Murray's  Spelling 
Books."50  And  a  copy  of  Aesop's  Fables  which  he  owned 
is  still  preserved  in  Richmond.51  I  have  already  pointed  out 
that  copies  of  Horace  and  Cicero  were  among  the  items  in 
one  of  the  bills  for  tuition  at  the  school  of  J.  H.  Clarke 
in  Richmond. 

Among  the  books  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  that  we  know 
him  to  have  read  are  several  works  on  good  breeding,  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Sigourney's  Letters  to  Young  Ladies  and  two 
other  treatises  of  like  nature,  Canons  of  Good  Breeding  and 
Advice  to  a  Young  Gentleman  on  Entering  Society,  each  of 
which  he  reviewed;  a  compilation  of  law  cases,  Eland's 
Chancery  Reports;  a  medical  treatise,  Haxall's  Diseases  of 
the  Abdomen,  and  an  issue  of  a  medical  journal,  the  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review  (both  of  which  he  wrote  notices 
of  for  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger) ;  two  works  dealing 
with  the  history  of  religion  in  America,  Hawks's  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Cotton's  Thoughts  on  the  Religious  State  of 
the  Country;  Paulding's  Slavery  in  the  United  States  and 
his  Life  of  Washington;  even  certain  gazetteers  and  alma- 
nacs, including  Martin's  New  and  Compendious  Gazetteer  of 
Virginia  and  the  American  Almanac  for  1836  and  for  1837. 

And  that  he  consulted  from  time  to  time  encyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  anthologies,  and  other  works  of  reference  goes 
without  saying.  He  quotes  once  from  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica;  he  refers  at  least  once  to  Johnson's  dictionary ; 
he  refers  several  times  to  the  dictionaries  of  Webster  and 
Worcester,  and  he  reviewed  an  edition  of  Worcester's  Dic- 
tionary. He  was  fond  of  quoting  from  Bielfeld's  Les 
Premiers  Traits  de  VErudition  Universelle;  and  he  drew 

BOWoodberry,  Life  of  Poe,  I,  p.  20.     A  bill  for  these  items  is  pre- 
served in  the  "Ellis-Allan  Papers." 
"Mabbott,  I.e.,  p.  65. 
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on  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature  for  several  items 
utilized  in  his  "Pinakidia,"  "Marginalia,"  and  elsewhere." 
Griswold's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  he  reviewed  at  least 
twice,  and  referred  to  often;  and  he  also  reviewed  his 
Female  Poets  of  America,  and  was  likewise  familiar  with 
the  anthologies  of  Cheever  and  Keese  and  Kettell.  Of 
anthologies  of  English  poetry  he  reviewed  Hall's  Book  of 
Gems  and  his  Old  English  Poetry,  and  he  refers  to  Headley's 
Select  Beauties  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  from  which 
he  draws  at  least  one  quotation.53  He  wrote  a  vitriolic 
review  of  Pue's  Latin  Grammar,  and  he  published  a  notice 
of  Anthon's  edition  of  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities.  He  refers  several  times  to  Bryant's 
Mythology.  Once  he  quotes  from  Goold  Brown's  English 
Grammar,  and  he  refers  also  to  Cobbett's  English  Grammar 
and  several  times  to  Lindley  Murray. 

VII 

The  foregoing  statement  of  particulars  seems  to  warrant 
the  following  conclusions: 

1.  That  Poe's  reading  was  extensive,  but  uneven ;  that  is, 
that  he  had  read  widely,  but  that  much  of  his  reading  was 
either  desultory  or  superficial. 

2.  That  his  most  intensive  reading  was  done  in  the 
writings  of  his  own  time. 

3.  That  he  was  pretty  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  Byron,  Coleridge,  Moore,  Tennyson,  Mrs.  Browning, 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Disraeli,  and  Ains- 
worth  among  English  writers,  and  with  the  work  of  Long- 
fellow, Bryant,  and  Willis  among  American  writers. 

4.  That  he  had  small  acquaintance   (if  any)   with  the 
writings  of  Jane  Austen,  Thackeray,  and  Robert  Browning, 
and  that  he  had  not  read  extensively  in  the  writings  of 


52See  Poe's  Works,  ed.  Stedman  and  Woodberry,  IV,  pp.  289f. 

53Mr.  Mabbott  (Poe's  Politian,  p.  65)  holds  that  he  drew  on  Lamb's 
Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic  Poets  "for  many  quotations  from 
the  Elizabethans." 
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Fielding  and  Richardson,  of  Dryden  and  his  contempor- 
aries (save  Samuel  Butler),  and  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Milton  and  Shakespeare. 

5.  That  his  knowledge  of  the  English  essayists  was 
limited,  his  closest  acquaintance  being  with  Coleridge  and 
Macaulay,  but  that  he  was  also  acquainted  with  the  critical 
essays  of  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Leigh   Hunt,  and 
Christopher  North. 

6.  That  his  acquaintance  with  English  and  American 
history  was  even  less  extensive,  and  that  he  had  also  but  an 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  English  philoso- 
phers and  scientists. 

7.  That  among  the  foreign  literatures  his  acquaintance 
was  closest  and  most  extensive  with  the  French,  but  that 
he  had  also  some  acquaintance  with  the  chief  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  with  Dante,  and  with  Cervantes,  and  with 
the  German  school  of  transcendental  philosophers. 

8.  That  much  of  his  reading  was  professional  in  nature, 
being1  prompted  by  the  exigencies  of  his  situation  as  editor 
and  book-reviewer  and  concocter  of  stories,  and  that  he 
accordingly  came  to  establish  a  fairly  close  acquaintance 
with  a  good  many  writers  who  were  of  small  importance. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  POE'S  POEMS  AND  TALES 
BY  FLOYD  STOVALL 

No  other  great  American  poet  has  been  so  consistent  as 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  his  use  of  women  as  the  subject  of  poetry. 
Of  the  fifty-two  poems  unquestionably  accredited  to  him, 
twenty-five,  including  all  of  his  best  productions  except 
three  or  four,  have  to  do  with  "women.  Other  poets  have 
created  a  larger  number  of  women  characters  and  have 
written  more  and  longer  poems  about  them,  but  they  have 
written  in  a  more  impersonal  way.  For  them  women  have 
been  merely  an  occasional  subject,  one  among  numerous 
others  equally  important;  while  for  Poe  they  were  a  con- 
tinual inspiration,  and  they  always  reflect  in  varying 
degrees  his  own  personality.  In  most  of  his  prose,  which 
is  more  objective,  women  play  no  part,  or  else  they  appear 
as  mere  mechanisms  of  the  plot,  without  character  or  indi- 
viduality. In  certain  of  his  stories,  however,  that  ;are 
more  poetic  in  theme  and  style,  Poe  is  as  much  preoccupied 
with  women  as  in  his  poetry. 

Most  of  Poe's  women,  too,  are  very  much  alike  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  character.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  the 
woman  with  a  "classic  face"  and  "hyacinth  hair,"  who  ap- 
pears in  the  first  "To  Helen"  and  in  the  two  stories,  "The 
Assignation"  and  "Ligeia."  With  these  classic  features  are 
associated  usually  a  queenly  stature,  a  pallid  brow,  bright 
eyes,  and  a  musical  voice.  The  hair  usually  is  very  dark 
or  very  fair  and  almost  always  curly.  Poe's  women  are 
either  extremely  innocent  and  unsophisticated,  like 
Eleonora  and  Annabel  Lee,  or  else  abnormally  intellectual, 
like  Ligeia  and  Morella.  They  are  all  noble  and  good,  and 
naturally  very  beautiful,  though  sometimes  made  ugly  by 
disease,  as  in  the  case  of  Berenice.  Most  remarkable  of  all 
is  their  passionate  and  enduring  love  for  his  hero. 

In  name  as  well  as  in  character  and  appearance,  Poe's 
women  are  akin.  His  names  are  usually  unfamiliar  and 
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always  beautiful,  especially  because  of  their  musical  quality. 
This  quality  he  secured  chiefly  by  the  use  of  long  vowels, 
liquids,  and  nasals.  The  device  is  obvious  in  such  names 
as  Morella,  Ligeia,  and  Eleonora,  yet  those  characters  ap- 
pear natural  enough.  But  Ulalume,  created  by  the  same 
process,  is  likely  to  seem  fantastic  and  unreal  to  the  average 
reader.  Lenore  was  selected  for  the  poem  "Lenore"  because 
of  its  musical  quality  and  its  sonorous,  mournful  sound. 
In  "The  Raven"  there  was  the  additional  and  determining 
reason  that  Lenore  rhymed  perfectly  with  nevermore.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  Berenice,  Madeline,  and  Aphrodite 
were  selected  for  their  historical  or  poetic  associations  as 
well  as  for  their  musical  sound.  Annabel  Lee  was  chosen 
for  its  simplicity;  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  Nesace  and 
lanthe  determined  their  names.  In  practically  every  case, 
the  name  is  appropriate  to  the  character,  and  even  adds 
materially  to  the  effect  which  Poe  was  desirous  of  producing 
upon  the  reader's  mind.  This  effect  was  usually  that  of 
sadness.  But  when  he  desired  a  happier  theme,  he  was 
able  to  find  a  suitable  name,  as  in  the  poem  "Eulalie." 

Before  entering  upon  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  poems 
and  tales  which  have  to  do  with  women,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  reduce  them  to  classified  groups.  They  fall,  it  seems  to 
me,  into  five  general  classes.  First  there  are  a  number  of 
pieces  that  describe  spiritual  beings  in  feminine  form. 
Then  there  are  both  poems  and  tales  that  have  to  do  with 
the  death  of  women,  Poe's  favorite  theme.  A  third  group 
introduce  ideal  and  preternatural  women;  and  a  fourth 
group  should  be  made  to  include  all  other  types  of  fictional 
women.  Finally,  there  are  the  living  women  of  Poe's  ac- 
quaintance. Necessarily  there  will  be  some  overlapping 
of  these  divisions,  but  they  are  definite  enough  for  the 
present  purposes. 

Of  the  spiritual  beings  in  feminine  form  that  grew  out 
of  Poe's  poetic  imagination,  Nesace,  the  queen  of  Al  Aaraaf , 
is  probably  the  most  important.  Since  Nesace  is  the  per- 
fection of  loveliness,  it  is  significant  that  she  has  "golden 
hair"  and  that  she  blushes.  Her  handmaiden,  Ligeia.  the 
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spirit  of  music,  is  merely  the  personification  of  that  beauty 
which  Poe  often  bestows  upon  the  voice  and  the  motions  of 
his  heroines.  lanthe,  the  spirit-maiden  whose  love  for 
Angelo  is  the  cause  of  her  fall  from  Al  Aaraaf,  is  but 
vaguely  described.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  even  in  the 
spirit  world,  the  feminine  character,  though  beautiful  and 
faithful  in  love,  is  unable  to  absorb  her  lover's  attention 
completely ;  he  still  looks  wistfully  back  to  earth,  his  former 
dwelling  place.  A  more  familiar  type  of  angel  is  described 
in  "The  Conqueror  Worm."  Here  there  is  a  throng  of 
winged  and  veiled  angels,  pallid  and  wan,  who  weep  as  they 
watch  the  tragedy  of  human  life  and  death.  The  adjectives 
pallid  and  wan  are  much  used  by  Poe  in  the  description  of 
his  fictional  women,  which  indicates  that  the  angels  of  this 
poem  to  whom  they  are  applied  should  be  conceived  as 
feminine  in  appearance. 

The  region  or  atmosphere  surrounding  these  spiritual 
beings  further  distinguishes  them  from  Poe's  other  char- 
acters. Nesace  dwells  in  a  world  that  has  nothing  in 
common  with  earth  except  melody  and  joy,  a  region  of  light 
and  flowers  and  music.  She  is  in  sight  of  Heaven,  whence 
she  receives  messages  from  God  which  it  is  her  duty  to 
bear  to  all  parts  of  the  universe.  There  angels  sleep  or 
stroll  through  fields  of  exquisite  flowers,  subject  to  the  call 
of  Nesace.  No  ugliness  or  sin  can  abide  there;  for  those 
who  are  capable  of  doing  wrong  are  enabled  to  resist  the 
temptation,  or,  failing  that,  are  banished.  In  "The  Con- 
queror Worm,"  the  angels  sit  in  a  theatre,  which  is,  I  take 
it,  the  universe,  earth  being  the  stage;  the  "vast  formless 
things"  that  shift  the  scenery  are,  then,  war,  famine,  and 
pestilence,  and  such  natural  forces  as  storms  and  earth- 
quakes, which  may  be  said  to  control  or  at  least  strongly  to 
affect  the  fate  of  mankind.  Here,  however,  there  is  no 
attempt  to  describe  a  spirit  world  or  to  introduce  spiritual 
beings  except  superficially,  the  whole  intent  being  didactic, 
or  philosophical,  and  therefore  abstract. 

Believing  the  death  of  a  beautiful  woman  to  be  the  most 
poetic  of  all  themes,  Poe  wrote  a  number  of  poems  on  that 
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subject.  His  theory  has  been  partly  substantiated  by  the 
excellence  of  these  productions,  most  of  which  are  among 
the  best  things  that  he  did.  There  is  in  them,  however, 
much  repetition  of  ideas  and  images  and  even  of  phrases, 
and  in  spite  of  the  poet's  excellent  art  the  theme  grows 
monotonous. 

In  appearance  the  women  described  in  these  mortuary 
poems  are  much  alike,  especially  in  their  vagueness,  nor 
do  they  differ  materially  from  the  women  of  Poe's  stories. 
In  "The  Sleeper"  Irene  lies  dead  in  her  room,  and  the  poet 
is  particularly  struck  by  her  pallor,  her  strange  dress,  and 
her  long  hair.  The  long  hair  is  noteworthy,  because  length 
of  hair  is  rarely  mentioned  in  Poe's  feminine  portraits.  In 
"Lenore"  the  dead  woman  is  queenly,  young,  fair,  and 
yellow-haired.  The  Lenore  of  "The  Raven"  is  not  other- 
wise described  than  as  a  "rare  and  radiant  maiden,"  but 
the  grief  of  the  surviving  lover  suggests  a  person  of  the 
usual  exotic  beauty.  The  woman  in  "To  One  in  Paradise" 
is  not  named,  and  the  only  hint  as  to  her  appearance  is  that 
she  had  grey1  eyes.  Metaphorically  she  is  described  as  being 
to  the  poet  a  green  isle  in  the  sea,  a  fountain,  and  a  shrine 
all  wreathed  with  flowers.  No  one  is  described  or  named 
in  "Spirits  of  the  Dead,"  but  the  reader  will  feel  the  sex 
of  the  person  addressed  to  be  feminine.  The  tone  of  the 
poem  suggests  a  person  simpler  and  more  real  than  Irene, 
yet  without  the  beautiful  character  of  Annabel  Lee.  In 
like  manner,  the  appearance  of  Ulalume  is  implied  rather 
than  stated  directly.  The  language  and  strange  emotions  of 
the  poem  indicate  that  Ulalume  was  more  remote  from  real- 
ity even  than  Irene,  and  that  she  was  as  faultless  as  Annabel 
Lee,  though  less  beloved.  In  almost  every  case  in  this  group 
of  poems,  the  body  is  but  slightly  described,  while  the  spirit 
is  felt  as  a  thing  detached,  an  atmosphere  almost  tangible 
brooding  over  the  bier. 

The  characterization  is  little,  if  any,  more  specific  than 
the  description.     The  person  addressed  in  "Spirits  of  the 


iText  of  1845.     All  other  texts  have  "dark." 
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Dead"  was,  by  implication  at  least,  proud,  haughty,  and 
selfishly  happy  in  life.  Irene,  in  "The  Sleeper,"  is  called 
a  "child  of  sin,"  but  there  is  no  special  significance  in  the 
phrase.  She  was  human,  and  therefore  a  child  of  sin.  Yet 
the  bitter  tone  of  the  poem  hints  mysteriously  of  an  evil 
which  we  can  only  vaguely  surmise.  Lenore  in  the  poem 
of  that  name  is  more  sympathetically  treated  and  more 
closely  related  to  real  life;  but  she,  too,  is  characterized  in 
general  terms  as  saintly,  sweet,  and  innocent,  though  proud. 
Of  the  other  Lenore  we  know  still  less,  but  we  may  safely 
infer  that  she  was  beautiful  and  good,  a  "sainted  maiden." 
"To  One  in  Paradise"  suggests  gaiety  in  the  lady  whom  it 
memorializes;  and  to  be,  as  the  poem  says  she  was,  all  for 
which  the  poet's  soul  pined,  she  must  have  been  wise  as 
well  as  beautiful  and  good.  I  should  remark,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  two  of  these  poems,  "To  One  in  Paradise"  and 
"Spirits  of  the  Dead,"  have  to  do  only  indirectly  with  death. 
In  the  former  the  woman  whose  death  is  referred  to  had 
previously  gone  away  into  a  remote  land,  and  in  the  latter 
the  death  of  the  person  addressed  is  prospective  rather  than 
actual. 

The  abode  of  the  dead,  as  pictured  in  these  poems,  is 
not  a  pleasant  place;  and  Poe  is  ordinarily  careful  not  to 
give  or  attempt  to  give  a  very  detailed  description  of  it. 
Only  in  "Spirits  of  the  Dead"  do  we  find  anything  like  a 
definite  picture.  Here  he  imagines  a  person  who  has  been 
proud  and  care-free  and  somewhat  selfish  brought  into 
humble  subjection  to  others — the  spirits  of  those  whom 
she  had  scorned,  perhaps,  while  they  were  all  on  earth. 
It  is  a  land  of  stillness  and  shadows  and  solitude  and  weary 
night,  where  the  spirit  shall  be  a  prey  to  dark  thoughts  and 
disturbing  visions.  The  region  of  "The  City  in  the  Sea" 
is  equally  gloomy,  still,  and  lonely ;  but  it  is  a  place  whence 
all  living  things  have  departed,  the  abode  of  Death  rather 
than  of  spirits.  In  "The  Sleeper"  Irene's  body  is  still 
reposing  on  the  bier  in  her  room,  the  author-lover  appar- 
ently standing  outside  by  her  window,  through  which  he 
can  see  the  corpse  and  watch  the  moving  shadows  on  the 
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floor  and  walls  as  the  curtains  of  the  canopy  are  blown  by 
gusts  of  wind.  The  proposed  tomb  of  Irene  is  also  de- 
scribed, and  it  is  not  less  gloomy  than  the  death-room  or 
the  regions  of  the  dead  described  in  other  poems.  The 
situation  in  "Lenore"  is  similar,  but  in  this  poem  the  lover 
seems  assured  that  the  spirit  of  his  mistress  is  in  Heaven. 
We  are  not  told  where  the  spirit  of  Ulalume  abides,  but  her 
tomb  rests  beside  a  dim,  dank  lake  in  a  dark,  misty  forest, 
probably  a  swamp,  surrounded  by  all  the  ghostly  circum- 
stances of  a  shadowy,  unfrequented  wood.  We  see,  then, 
that  whether  he  was  concerned  with  the  death  chamber, 
the  tomb,  or  the  realm  of  spirits,  Poe  almost  always  saw  a 
place  of  gloom  and  solitude. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  group  of  poems  and  tales  of 
women  whose  qualities  are  ideal  or  preternatural  or  both. 
In  this  group  is  to  be  found  the  Ligeia  of  the  prose  tale — 
not  to  be  confused  with  that  fairy  creature,  the  spirit  of 
music  and  handmaiden  of  Nesace,  queen  of  Al  Aaraaf — who 
is  Poe's  ideal  woman.  She  is  tall,  slender,  and  majestic, 
with  a  light  and  elastic  footstep,  a  "marble  hand,"  a  lofty 
and  pale  forehead,  curly  black  hair,  and  a  face  that  is  classic 
but  not  stiffly  regular.  But  the  most  fascinating  thing 
about  her  is  her  large  gazelle  eyes,  overhung  by  long,  jetty 
lashes  and  black,  slightly  irregular  brows.  There  is,  per- 
haps, a  suggestion  of  the  Ligeia  of  the  poem  in  the  ethereal 
beauty  of  her  face,  which  seems  to  him  "the  radiance  of  an 
opium-dream — an  airy  and  spirit-lifting  vision  more  wildly 
divine  than  the  phantasies  which  hovered  about  the  slumber- 
ing souls  of  the  daughters  of  Delos."  He  finds,  too,  in  the 
"immense"  learning  of  Ligeia  a  true  complement  to  her 
great  beauty.  Her  power  of  will  is  so  great  that  she  is 
able  to  transfer  her  own  spirit  into  the  corpse  of  the  Lady 
Rowena,  the  hero's  second  bride.  Thus  she  appeals  to  Poe's 
scientific  mind  as  well  as  to  his  aesthetic  sense.  To  these 
attributes,  beauty  and  intellectuality,  he  needs  only  to  add 
supreme  love  in  order  to  make  his  heroine  the  incarnation 
of  feminine  perfection. 
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Of  the  other  women  of  this  group,  Morella  and  Berenice 
resemble  Ligeia  but  are  much  inferior  and  not  so  minutely 
described.  Morella  is  said  to  have  wan  fingers,  a  musical 
voice,  and  melancholy  eyes.  Nowhere  else,  so  far  as  I 
know,  does  Poe  give  melancholy  eyes  to  one  of  his  heroines. 
Berenice,  before  being  attacked  by  a  terrible  disease,  is 
agile,  graceful,  and  energetic.  In  Annabel  Lee  and 
Eleonora,  both  of  whom  are  idealized  portraits  of  Poe's 
child-wife,  Virginia,  we  see  a  type  of  woman  differing  some- 
what from  the  three  described  above.  We  learn  from  the 
poem  that  Annabel  Lee  is  a  child,  that  she  has  bright  eyes, 
and  that  she  is  beautiful.  Eleonora,  in  the  prose  version  of 
the  same  day-dream  of  love,  is  much  the  same.  She  has 
bright  eyes,  smooth  cheeks,  and  a  sweet  voice,  and  she  is  a 
child  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  The  girl-wife  of  the 
painter  described  in  "The  Oval  Portrait"  is  a  maiden  of 
"immortal  beauty"  with  "radiant"  hair,  as  her  portrait 
indicates. 

The  same  sort  of  contrast  is  made  in  the  characterization. 
In  the  poem  "Annabel  Lee"  as  well  as  in  the  story  "Eleo- 
nora," Poe  conceived  of  a  maiden  blameless  and  tender  and 
pure,  but  without  the  mental  superiority  of  Ligeia.  Annabel 
Lee  is  a  child  of  love  and  happiness,  ignorant  alike  of  sin 
and  sorrow,  and  so  high-souled  that  she  may  claim  close 
kinship  with  the  angels.  Eleonora,  however,  is  slightly 
jealous,  a  venial  fault  which  sets  her  apart  from  and 
somewhat  below  the  saintly  maiden  of  the  poem.  With 
these  two  must  be  mentioned  the  bride  in  "The  Oval  Por- 
trait," a  lovely  creature,  "all  light  and  smiles  and  frolic- 
some as  a  young  fawn,"  who  sits  patiently  in  her  husband's 
gloomy  studio  and  smiles  uncomplainingly,  and  slowly 
wastes  away  to  death  rather  than  hinder  him  in  the  painting 
of  his  masterpiece.  Of  the  others  in  this  group,  Morella, 
though  she  resembles  Ligeia  as  I  have  said,  is  imbued  with 
more  of  mysticism  and  magic,  and  there  is  something  about 
her  that  savors  of  evil.  The  hero-author  himself  dislikes 
her  and  wishes  her  dead.  In  order  to  win  his  love  she, 
after  having  died  in  child-birth,  is  reincarnated  in  the 
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person  of  her  daughter.  Berenice,  who  is  well  and  light- 
hearted  at  first,  but  later  emaciated  and  epileptic,  is  first 
buried  alive  and  later  horribly  mutilated  by  her  ghoulish 
husband.  Berenice  is  not  so  finely  drawn  as  the  other 
characters  of  this  type,  and  the  author's  interest  in  her  is 
purely  impersonal  and  scientific.  All  the  women  of  this 
group  are  far  removed  from  reality  and  possess  qualities, 
whether  of  the  heart  or  of  the  intellect,  which  are  preter- 
natural if  not  superhuman;  yet  they  are,  on  their  purely 
aesthetic  side,  the  finest  of  Poe's  creations. 

Of  Poe's  other  fictional  women  there  are  four  classes: 
those  of  the  minor  poems,  those  of  the  stories  who  are  not 
clearly  individualized,  the  grotesque  women,  and  the  women 
who  are  mere  mechanisms  of  the  plot.  In  the  first  class, 
only  one  or  two  of  the  most  salient  features  of  any  one 
individual  are  mentioned,  but  these  same  features  appear 
in  many  different  persons  and  unrelated  poems.  Ada,  in 
"Tamerlane,"  is  remembered  for  "the  blush  on  her  bright 
cheek";  and  the  same  sort  of  blush  appears  in  "Song"  (I 
saw  thee  on  thy  bridal  day)  and  in  "Eulalie."  The  eyes  are 
the  features  most  often  noted  by  Poe,  and  they  are  usually 
bright,  as  is  the  case  in  the  "Song"  above  mentioned,  in 

'To "  (The  bowers  whereat,  etc.),  and  in  "Eulalie." 

The  same  feature,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  noted  in  each 
of  the  ideal  or  preternatural  women  except  Morella,  and 
will  be  found,  likewise,  in  the  less  important  Marchesa 
Aphrodite  in  "The  Assignation."  In  the  poem  "To  the 
River,"  Alberto's  daughter  is  described  as  having  soul- 
searching  eyes.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  Poe  found 
beauty  in  woman  chiefly  in  her  eyes,  and  after  that,  in  her 
hair  and  in  her  brow.  Among  the  women  of  the  second 
class  of  this  general  group  may  be  mentioned  the  Marchesa 
Aphrodite,  referred  to  above,  the  "Kate"  of  "Three  Sundays 
in  a  Week,"  Madeline  Usher,  Madame  Lalande  of  "The 
Spectacles,"  and  the  women  of  "The  Oblong  Box."  Of  these 
Madeline  Usher  is  only  a  wraith,  and  Kate  is  without  de- 
scription. In  "The  Spectacles"  and  in  "The  Oblong  Box," 
Poe  has  attempted  to  create  normal,  everyday  women,  but 
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has  succeeded  only  in  making  them  ordinary  and  dull.  The 
grotestque  creatures  of  such  stories  as  "Hop-Frog"  and 
"King  Pest"  would  be  of  little  credit  to  any  writer,  and 
they  are  mentioned  here  merely  to  show  how  Poe's  imagi- 
nation shifted  from  one  extreme  to  another,  from  sheer 
beauty  to  the  most  horrible  ugliness.  Finally,  I  need  only 
mention  the  various  women  of  the  detective  stories,  who 
are  usually  not  described,  and  who  exist  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  plot. 

The  characterization  of  the  various  women  of  this  group, 
where  there  is  any  characterization,  is  scant  and  extremely 
generalized.  As  a  rule  the  women  of  this  group  are  more 
realistic  than  the  women  of  the  remaining  groups  because 
they  are  more  objective  and  more  probable.  Ada,  in 
"Tamerlane,"  is  virtuous  and  good  and  faithful,  while 
Eulalie  is  distinguished  by  her  happiness  and  the  joy  which 
she  brings  to  her  husband,  without  even  a  suggestion  of 
sorrow  or  evil.  In  "Bridal  Ballad"  the  heroine,  though 
somewhat  fickle,  is  not  without  good  traits.  She  suffers 
chiefly  by  comparison  with  such  characters  as  Annabel  Lee 
and  Ligeia.  Madame  Lalande  in  "The  Spectacles"  and  the 
spurious  Mrs.  Wyatt  in  "The  Oblong  Box"  are  quite  human, 
even  if  they  are  somewhat  ludicrous ;  but  the  other  women 
of  the  stories  are  nonentities. 

A  number  of  Poe's  poems  were  addressed  to  living  women 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  it  is  significant  that  he  attributed 
to  these  real  persons  many  of  the  same  features  and  charac- 
teristics with  which  he  endowed  the  creatures  of  his  imagi- 
nation. Just  as  in  "Ligeia"  he  describes  the  eyes  of  his 
ideal  as  "luminous  orbs"  and  as  "twin  stars  of  Leda,"  so  in 
"A  Valentine"  he  avows  eloquently  that  Mrs.  Osgood's 
"luminous"  eyes  are  as  expressive  as  the  "twins  of  Loeda." 
In  the  second  "To  Helen,"  addressed  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  and 

in  "To  M.  L.  S ,"  which  was  meant  for  Mrs.  Shew, 

Poe  also  makes  much  of  the  eyes,  particularly  of  their 
brightness.  In  "To  Helen"  his  praises  are  so  extravagant 
as  seriously  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  poem.  These  and 
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other  correspondences  indicate  that  he  was  always  strongly 
influenced  in  his  descriptions  by  his  one  feminine  ideal, 
whose  full  portrait  is  to  be  seen  in  "Ligeia." 

Little  if  anything  can  be  ascertained  of  the  true  character 
of  the  women  to  whom  these  and  other  complimentary  poems 
were  addressed.  They  may  have  been  as  beautiful  and  as 
good  as  his  poems  declare  them  to  be;  but,  as  a  reading 
of  his  letters  will  show,  he  was  often  indiscriminate  in  his 
praise  and  blame.  The  little  poem  "To  My  Mother"  is 
the  simplest  of  the  group,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that  it  is  a 
sincere  expression  of  his  love  for  Mrs.  Clemm.  In  "To  M.  L. 

S "  he  declares  that  he  owes  hope,  life,  and  faith  to  Mrs. 

Shew,  who  faithfully  watched  over  his  wife  in  her  last  sick- 
ness and  afterwards  nursed  him  back  to  health.  In  "For 
Annie"  he  expresses  his  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Annie  Richmond 
for  her  many  kindnesses  and  constant  affection.  Sentimen- 
tal and  and  impulsive  as  he  was,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  write 
such  poems  as  these ;  yet,  though  they  are  couched  in  extrav- 
agant language,  the  emotions  thus  indelicately  laid  bare 
must  have  been  genuine  and  acute  at  the  moment  of  writing. 

Poe's  whole  attitude  toward  women,  whether  they  were 
persons  of  his  acquaintance  or  mere  figments  of  the  imagi- 
nation, was  unusual.  Generally  cold  to  the  ruder  advances 
of  men,  he  purred  like  a  cat  under  the  praise  and  sympathy 
of  his  feminine  friends.  To  his  young  wife,  Virginia,  he 
was  always  attentive.  He  undoubtedly  loved  her,  though 
his  love  was  an  inconstant  flame.  He  wrote  to  her  only 
one  short  letter  that  is  preserved,2  but  it  reveals  a  sane  and 
enduring  love,  however  inadequate,  that  makes  his  passion- 
ate letters  to  Mrs.  Whitman  seem  tawdry.  The  first  "To 
Helen,"  written  in  1831  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Stanard, 
was  sent  to  Mrs.  Whitman  in  1848  as  an  expression  of  his 
regard  for  her.  Two  other  poems  written  in  1835  commem- 
orating certain  relationships  with  other  women  were  in 
1845  reprinted  under  the  titles  "To "  and  "To  F s 


2Harrison,  James  A.,   The  Complete   Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
XVH,  p.  232. 
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S.  0 d"  as  compliments  to  Mrs.  Osgood.  This  passing 

on  of  second-hand  favors  shows  more  economy  than  delicacy 
in  the  poet.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Poe  often  addressed  verses 
to  his  women  friends  to  win  their  admiration  rather  than 
to  reveal  the  true  state  of  his  heart.  He  liked  to  send  them 
gorgeous  bouquets  of  roses,  though  the  roses  were  artificial. 

His  fictional  women  fared  little  better.  He  peered  into 
their  souls  with  fantastic  colored  glasses;  he  probed  their 
minds  with  bright  instruments  that  tinkled  in  his  nervous 
fingers.  And  such  strange  hearts  and  souls  they  were :  not 
of  this  world  surely  nor  of  paradise,  but  creatures  of  airy 
fancy,  of  scientific  curiosity,  of  morbid  introspection,  of  half- 
remorseful  brooding  upon  death.  In  all  his  stories  he  is 
the  hero,  and  usually  the  heroine  is  either  his  wife  or  his 
betrothed.  In  several  stories  she  is  a  cousin  of  his  hero, 
and  in  such  cases  she  is  invariably  very  young — about  the 
age  of  Virginia  when  she  and  Poe  were  married.  For  these 
women  Virginia  was  undoubtedly  the  model.  Even  in  such 
stories  as  "Berenice"  and  "Three  Sundays  in  a  Week," 
where  there  is  no  resemblance  between  Virginia  and  the 
heroine,  the  relation  of  wife,  or  betrothed,  and  cousin  per- 
sists. In  every  story  the  woman  loves  passionately  and 
unselfishly,  whereas  the  man  in  most  instances  is  coldly 
unresponsive.  This,  I  think,  was  the  result  of  an  analogous 
situation  which  really  existed,  or  which  Poe  sometimes 
fancied  to  exist,  in  his  relationship  to  Virginia.  Sometimes 
the  women  have  unnatural  occult  powers,  or  become  dis- 
eased or  insane ;  they  are  never  normal  except  in  a  very  few 
of  the  poorer  tales. 

Every  one  of  Poe's  women  can  be  explained,  I  believe,  by 
reference  to  his  own  mind  and  character  and  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  home  life.  Annabel  Lee  and  Eleonora,  as  I 
have  already  suggested,  were  idealized  portraits  of  his  wife, 
Virginia;  and  other  characters,  such  as  Kate  in  "Three 
Sundays  in  a  Week,"  the  young  bride  in  "The  Oval  Portrait," 
and  Berenice,  either  in  personality  or  in  their  relation  to  the 
hero-author,  were  probably  suggested  by  her.  Poe  was 
naturally  inclined  to  brood  upon  death,  but  the  long  illness 
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of  his  wife  strengthened  this  tendency.  A  vision  of 
Virginia  in  death  must  have  passed  often  and  lingeringly 
through  his  imagination,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  such 
visions  are  largely  responsible  for  the  frequency  of  death 
scenes  in  his  poems  and  tales.  "Lenore"  is  clearly  a  dra- 
matic presentation  of  one  of  these  visions,  where  the  theme 
is  exaltation  and  scorn  of  death.  In  "The  Raven"  the  antici- 
pation of  the  heroine's  death  is  even  stronger,  and  there 
the  theme  is  poignant  grief  mingled  with  remorse.  In 
"Ulalume,"  written  after  Virginia's  death,  grief  is  less 
apparent,  but  remorse  lingers  and  conflicts  with  the  new 
love  that  is  dawning.  Whether  this  remorse  was  due  to 
real  or  imagined  causes  is  of  little  consequence  here. 
"Eulalie"  well  expresses  the  happier  side  of  Poe's  love,  as 
though  it  were  composed  in  a  moment  of  unusual  prosperity 
and  hope. 

In  the  poems  and  tales  that  I  have  just  enumerated  the 
characters  and  situations  apparently  grew  out  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  Poe  and  his  wife.  In  all  other  important 
cases,  Poe  looked  within  for  inspiration.  He  liked  to  endow 
his  women  with  faculties  of  mind  and  heart  which  he 
possessed  or  longed  to  possess.  Ligeia,  as  I  have  said,  was 
his  ideal  woman.  Yet  she  was  no  more  than  a  feminine 
portrait  of  himself  as  he  wished  to  be.  Her  personal 
beauty,  analytic  mind,  immense  learning,  powerful  will,  and 
supreme  love  were  qualities  which  he  himself  possessed  in 
varying  degrees.  Ligeia  surpassed  him  most  in  will-power 
and  in  love.  His  was  a  passionate  love,  but  it  was  generally 
directed  towards  an  ideal  which  had  its  nearest  material 
counterpart  in  himself ;  that  is  why  his  love  for  others  was 
so  ardent  at  times,  and  yet  so  inadequate.  Even  among  the 
living  women  of  his  acquaintance  he  loved  those  most  pas- 
sionately who  he  fancied  were  most  like  himself.  To  Mrs. 
Whitman,  for  example,  he  was  first  drawn  by  the  "thoughts, 
sentiments,  traits,  moods"  which  he  had  believed  were 
peculiar  to  himself.3  In  short,  Poe  was  absorbed  in  him- 

3See  letter  to  Mrs.  Whitman,  Poe's  Works,  XVII,  pp.  232-3 
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self,  in  analyzing  his  mind  and  soul  and  in  worshiping 
them  with  incense  and  exotic  offerings.  If,  like  Byron,  he 
did  not  "drag  his  bleeding  heart  across  Europe,"  he  cer- 
tainly stained  the  pages  of  his  books  with  its  moods  and 
passions,  where,  together  with  the  tricks  and  vagaries  of  his 
incisive  and  curious  mind,  they  form  a  strange  and  fasci- 
nating picture. 
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